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PREFACE 


HE  aim  of  fills  volume  is  1o  do  for  British  East  Africa  ivhat  the  great  resources  of  some  of 
the  older  “ Britaiiis  beyond  the  Seas”  have  made  it  possible  for  their  Governments  to  do 
for  their  own  people — bring  the  facts  concerning  the  Colonies  before  those,  at  home  and 
abroad,  for  whom  they  must  have  a political  and  commercial  interest. 

Since  Mr.  Chamberlain  went  to  the  Colonial  Office  there  has  been  a marked 
quickening  of  interest  in  all  the  Dominions  over  seas.  The  British  East  Africa  Protec- 
torate ivas  one  of  the  Cotonies  actually  visited  by  Mr.  Chamberlain  in  the  course  of  the 
memorable  tour  which  he  made  while  he  was  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  but  comparatively  little 
is  generally  known  of  the  rich  territories  which  have  been  opened  up  to  British  enterprise  by  the  completion  of 
the  Uganda  Raikvay  and  the  genius  of  the  gallant  band  of  pioneers  lolio  have,  in  a feio  short  years,  carved 
a progressive  Colony  out  of  a derelict  African  “Hinterland.'' 

It  has  been  the  object  of  the  compiler  to  produce  an  Encyclopcvdia  of  East  Africa,  at  once  comprehensive 
and  popular.  The  early  history  of  the  Protectorates  is  told  with  a fulness  and  accuracy  which  have  never 
before  been  equalled ; the  history  of  the  Railway  is  presented  with  a wealth  of  interesting  detail  which  wilt 
serve  to  impress  the  value  of  the  undertaking  on  the  mind  of  the  reader  ; Fauna  and  Sport  are  handled  by 
unrivalled  authorities,  and  e.yperts  have  given  their  aid  in  the  preparation  of  the  articles  devoted  to  Forests, 
Native  Tribes,  and  the  growing  of  Cotton  and  Sisal.  No  pains  have  been  spared  to  show  adequately  the  steps 
which  arc  being  taken,  and  those  which  must  be  anticipated,  property  to  advance  this  “ undeveloped  asset  ” 
of  our  Empire. 

As  showing  what  has  been  done,  the  publishers  would  invite  particular  attention  to  the  Commercial  and 
Industrial  Sections  of  the  work,  which  practically  give  a complete  survey  of  all  the  business  houses  in  the 
Colony,  which  wilt  well  repay  the  study  of  all  e.yportcrs  and  importers. 

The  material  was  all  gathered  locally,  and  nearly  every  farm  and  plantation  in  the  Protectoi'ates  was 

visited  personally  by  the  compiler,  and  the  notes  and  photographs  thus  gathered  afford  a faithful  picture  of  the 

aims  and  triumphs,  as  well  as  of  the  difficulties  and  hardships,  of  the  pioneers. 

Considerations  of  time  and  distance  have  made  it  impossible  to  submit  proofs  of  the  matter  to  all 

concerned,  but  no  pains  have  been  spared  to  secui'c  accuracy.  One  trifling  obstacle  to  the  work  of  the  editorial 
staff  arose  from  the  doubt  e.xisting  as  to  the  proper  spelling  of  some  East  African  place-names.  Where  even 
Government  departments  agree  to  differ,  it  has  been  difficult  foi  an  unofficial  compiler  to  determine  the  lines  of 
uniformity. 
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The  photographs  which  ilhistraic  every  section  of  the  work  would  alone  show  Ihe  progress  it  hich  has  been 
made  and  the  exceptional  range  of  Ihc  resources  and  products  of  the  Colonics.  To  those  who  procured 
and  placed  at  their  disposal  these  unique  illuslrations,  the  thanks  op  compiler  and  editor  arc  due  and  are 
heartily  tendered. 

Without  the  co-operation  of  the  leading  offeiats  and  settlers,  which  was  ivholcheartedly  given,  ihc 
compilation  of  this  work  would  have  been  impossible,  and  ihe  gratitude  of  the  compiler  goes  out  to  them 
and  also  to  ihe  manager  and  slajf  of  the  Uganda  Railway,  not  alone  for  information,  but  for  the  grant 
of  facililies  of  travel  over  the  line  for  the  compiler  and  his  photographers. 
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THE  HISTORY  OF  EAST  AFRICA 

Bv  F.  HOBDERNESS  GALE. 


I.— BEFORE  THE  PORTUGUESE. 

'‘Happy  ihc  people  ivliose  annals  are  blank  in  history’s  book!" — Montesquieu. 


F early  history,  in  the 
accepted  sense  of  the 
word,  East  Africa  has 
none.  This  is  hardly 
wonderful  when  we 
remember  that  for 
centuries  its  provinces 
were  inhabited  by 
nomad  tribes,  among  whose  many  claims 
to  our  regard  the  cultivation  of  literature 
liad  no  place.  The  tribal  chiefs  uneiues- 
tionably  made  history,  but  they  failed  to 
write  it  or  to  take  any  steps  to  secure  the 
preservation  of  any  records  which  may 
have  been  kept.  When  might  was  the  only 
right,  the  stronger  tribe  literally  “ wiped 
out  ” the  weaker  and  took  possession  of  the 
towns  and  villages  of  the  vanquished.  The 
tribes  have  their  traditions  and  their  legends, 
handed  down  orally  from  generation  to 
generation,  and  some  day  these  ma}^  be 
pieced  together  to  form  a history.  But  at 
present  we  have  little  more  than  vague 


tribal  tales — a sordid  succession  of  raids, 
slaughter,  and  slavciy. 

It  is  at  least  possible  that  through  blast 
Africa  ran  one  of  the  highwavs  to  the  gold- 
lields  of  Ophir.  Dr.  Scott  Keltic,  in  his 
scholarly  summar}^  of  “The  Partition  of 
Africa,”  says  ; “ Let  it  be  remembered  that 
the  Arabians  were  great  traders  and  navi- 
gators ; that  the  Phoenicians  were  m con- 
stant communication  with  them  ; that  they 
must  have  known  the  coast  of  Africa,  which 
was  quite  within  hail  of  their  country ; that 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  they  had 
settlements  there  from  a remote  period, 
and  in  all  probability  were  familiar  with  the 
East  African  coast  far  to  the  South.”  Is  it 
unreasonable,  then,  to  conclude,  if  we  may 
assume  that  the  old  gold-1'ields  of  Mashona- 
land  and  Zambesia  were  the  source  of  the 
gold  of  Ophir,  that  some  chapters  of  the 
lost  history  of  East  Africa  were  concerned 
in  the  traffic  to  and  from  these  mines  on 
the  part  of  those  who  carried  the  precious 


metal  to  Rome,  to  Constantinople,  or  to 
Alexandria  ? 

Erom  the  maps  and  writings  of  Ptolemy, 
the  best-known  of  the  Alexandrian  astro- 
nomers and  geographers,  we  can  see  that 
the  ancients  knew  in  the  second  century  of 
our  era  of  many  ports  and  points  of  call 
along  the  coast  of  East  Africa,  and  it  is  not 
improbable  that  the  Barbaria  of  Ptolemy 
was  practically  identical  with  the  East 
Africa  of  to-day.  Be  that  as  it  may,  it  is 
certain  that  on  the  coast  of  the  mainland, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Zanzibar,  was  a 
busy  centre  of  trade  called  Khapta,  through 
which  the  Arab  or  Indian  sailors  and  mer- 
chants were  in  touch  by  caravans  with  the 
interior  of  the  continent.  Ptolemy’s  maps 
show  that  the  existence  of  the  great  lakes 
was  known  in  his  day,  and  it  is  difficult  for 
us  to  heap  reproach  upon  the  speculations 
of  these  primitive  geographers,  when  we 
recall  the  blank  spaces  on  the  maps  of 
Africa  which  sufficed  European  geogra- 
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pliers  until  the  niicldle  of  the  nineteenth 
century. 

Ptolemy  probably  acquired  much  of  his 
knowledge  of  the  African  coast  from  the 
shipmasters  of  Alexandria,  who  brought 
him  the  reports  of  the  Arabian  sailors  and 
merchants  with  whom  they  had  dealings  in 
the  Red  Sea  and  even  bej’ond  Cape 
(luardafui,  which  had  been  rounded  long 
before  the  time  of  the  Ale.x.indrian  scholar, 
whose  contemporaries  or  their  predecessors 
are  believed  to  have  anticipated  de  Lesseps 
and  forced  a “short  cut"  to  India  by 
means  of  a canal  through  the  Ritter  Lakes 
to  Suez. 

Constant  and  continuous  communication 


between  Western  Asia  and  the  East  African 
coast  led  naturally  to  settlements,  which 
by  the  middle  of  the  eighth  ccntuiy  formed 
a chain  stretching  from  IMagdoshu  on  the 
north  to  Kilwa  (or  Quiloa)  on  the  south. 
Almost  midwa}'  were  Melinde,  or  Malindi, 
and  Mombasa,  and  these  ports  and  Zanzibar 
graduall}'  became  the  chief  seats  of  the 
.\rab  power,  which  was  reinforced  from 
time  to  time  by  fresh  bands  of  adventurers 
or  exiles,  driven  by  political  or  religious 
upheavals  from  Arabia  or  Persia,  but 
owning  the  suzerainty  of  the  Imaums  of 
Muscat  or  Oman.  The  scramble  for  Africa 
had  begun,  even  in  the  eighth  century,  and 
twelve  hundred  years  ago  the  Asiatic 
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Moslem  trader  had  planted  his  foot  on 
the  East  Coast. 

There  is  little  or  no  evidence  that  these 
Arab  settlers  ever  pushed  far  into  the 
interior  before  the  coming  of  the  Portu- 
guese, hut  the  states  which  they  founded 
were  both  wealthy  and  powerful,  and  a 
map  which  was  constructed  at  the  court  of 
Count  Robert  of  Sicily,  in  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury, places  Zanzibar  with  an  approach  to 
accuracy  which  shows  that  its  importance 
was  appreciated  by  navigators  even  in 
those  days  of  small  vessels  and  lengthy 
voyages. 

Despite  this,  the  East  Coast  was  almost 
as  truly  terra  incognita  to  Europeans  at 
the  end  of  the  fifteenth  centurv  as  it  had 
been  to  Ptolemy  in  the  second,  and  the 
same  quest  of  the  fabled  wealth  of  India 
which  led  to  the  discovery  of  America  was 
also  the  occasion  of  the  introduction  of 
Ifuropean  iniluence  into  East  Africa  by 
\Msco  da  Gama. 

II.  THE  PORTUGUESE 
OCCUPATION. 

Chinese  coins  and  beads,  which  have 
been  found  along  the  coast,  ma}’’  be 
accepted  as  proof  that  this  land  of  the 
Tsengu,  as  it  was  called  at  one  time, 
was  visited  by  corsairs  or  traders  from 
the  Far  East  between  the  eighth  and 
the  twelfth  centuries  of  our  era  ; but  the 
settler  of  to-day  may  congratulate  himself 
that  he  is  not  likely  to  encounter  any  speci- 
mens of  the  bird  which  a Chinese  writer 
ascribes  to  this  coast.  “ There  is  a bird 
called  pheng,"  he  says,  “ which  in  its  flight 
eclipses  the  sun.  It  can  swallow  a camel, 
and  its  quills  are  used  for  water-casks.’’ 
Travellers’  tales  have  always  been  looked 
upon  with  suspicion  by  the  historian,  who 
has  been  taught  by  experience  that  the}' 
may  only  be  relied  upon  for  the  provision 
of  what  Sir  William  Gilbert  wittily  de- 
scribed as  “ corroborative  detail,  calculated 
to  give  artistic  verisimilitude  to  an  other- 
wise bald  and  unattractive  narrative.’’  But 
there  is  a peculiarly  pleasing  touch  about 
this  camel-swallowing  bird  and  its  capa- 
cious quills  1 

Until  the  Portuguese  landed  at  Malindi, 
however,  there  is  little  beyond  travellers’ 
talcs  to  go  upon,  although  all  these  vague 
reports  agree  in  ascribing  to  the  Arabian 
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settlements  along  the  coast  a considerable 
degree  of  civilisation  and  practical  inde- 
pendence of  the  headquarters  of  their  race 
in  Oman,  or  Muscat,  with  which  constant 
communication  seems  to  have  been  main- 
tained. In  the  year  1328  an  Arabian 
geographer,  Ibn  Batuta,  visited  the  East 
African  coast,  and  found  Magdoshu  a large 
and  populous  city,  and  Mombasa  he  pic- 
tured as  “large,  abounding  with  the 
banana,  the  lemon,  and  the  citron,”  and 
its  people  as  “ religious,  chaste  and  honest, 
and  of  peaceful  habits.” 

It  is  matter  of  history  that  Columbus 
offered  his  services  to  the  court  of  Por- 
tugal, and  that,  but  for  the  incredulity  with 
which  King  John  II.  received  the  adven- 
turer’s plans,  his  voyage  and  its  resultant 
discoveries  would  have  been  made  under 
Portuguese  instead  of  Spanish  auspices. 
How  far  the  indecision  of  that  Portuguese 
king  changed  the  face  of  history  it  is 
impossible  to  guess,  but  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  report  of  Columbus's  trium- 
phant return  in  1493  had  much  to  do  with 


the  redoubling  of  Portuguese  efforts  to 
discover  a new  route  to  India. 

Even  before  Columbus  sailed  to  the 
West  a Portuguese  expedition,  under 
Bartolommeo  Diaz,  had  rounded  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope  in  i486,  and  had,  as  Dr. 
Scott  Keltic  says,  “ come  to  almost  within 
hail  of  the  Arab  settlements  on  the  East 
Coast  ” of  Africa.  The  new  sea-route  from 
Europe  to  India  had  been  shown  by 
Portuguese  mariners,  and  when  Columbus 
brought  the  news  of  his  discovery  to 
Europe,  King  John  made  preparations 
for  the  equipment  of  another  Portuguese 
squadron  down  the  West  Coast  of  Africa 
and  round  the  Cape.  When  Columbus 
found  the  West  Indies  he  thought  at  first 
that  he  had  solved  the  geographical  riddle 
of  his  age  and  reached  the  shores  of  India. 
But,  great  as  was  the  importance  of  his 
discover}',  it  was  left  for  the  Portuguese 
actually  to  secure  the  first  European  foot- 
hold in  India.  They  reached  their  goal 
by  way  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and 
the  East  African  coast,  and  out  of  their 


enterprise  grew  the  Portuguese  occupation 
of  East  Africa. 

King  John  II.  died  before  the  expedition 
was  ready  for  sea,  and  it  was  left  to  his 
successor,  Manuel  the  Fortunate,  not  only 
to  complete  its  equipment  but  to  select  its 
commander,  Vasco  da  Gama.  It  was  not 
until  Easter,  1497,  that  the  three  ships 
which  were  to  constitute  the  squadron 
were  ready.  Vasco  da  Gama  himself  was 
in  the  San  Raphael,  his  brother  Paulo  da 
Gama  commanded  the  San  Gabriel,  and 
Nicolas  Coello  was  captain  of  the  San 
Miguel.  We  use  larger  boats  than  any  one 
of  the  three  for  river  traflic  nowadays,  for 
no  one  of  them  was  more  than  120  tons, 
and  the  total  complement  of  the  expedition 
only  totalled  16S  men.  The  little  squadron 
which  made  so  much  history,  and  laid  the 
foundation  of  so  much  more,  set  sail  from 
the  Tagus  on  July  8,  1497,  and  was  four 
months  at  sea  before  St.  Helena  was 
reached.  Tlie  Cape  was  doubled  on 
November  22nd,  and  a month  later  Gama 
and  his  companions  were  abreast  of  Natal. 
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On  April  7,  1498,  two  of  the  ships  anchored 
off  Mombasa  (the  third  liad  been  aban- 
doned soon  after  the  rounding  of  the  Cape), 
and  East  Africa  may  be  said  to  have  come 
within  the  ken  of  European  politics  on 
that  date. 

Zanzibar  seems  to  liave  escaped  the  navi- 
gator’s notice  entire!}' on  hisoutvvai'd  voyage, 
butat  Mozambique  Vasco  da  Gama  liad  fallen 
in  with  Arabs  who  spoke  of  the  ti'ade  with 
India,  and  commander  and  followers  alike 
were  in  high  hope  of  success.  At  the 
entrance  of  the  port  of  Mombasa  the 
Portuguese  found  a pillar  and  a low-lying 
fortress  ; and  at  Mombasa  itself  the  Poi  tu- 
guese  met  with  a very  treacherous  reception, 
and  narrowly  escaped  having  their  stout 
little  vessels  wrecked.  However,  Malindi 
(or  IMelinda,  as  \'asco  da  Gama  called  it), 
which  was  reached  three  days  later,  proved 
more  hospitable,  and  from  the  accounts 
which  the  expedition  took  back  with  them, 
the  King  of  Malindi  cut  quite  a romantic 
figure  for  a while  in  European  romance 
and  satire.  To  the  Portuguese,  by  the  way, 
every  petty  chieftain  was  a “king"  and 
every  settlement  a “ kingdom." 

IMalindi  in  1498  was  a considerable  town, 
and  its  houses,  the  chronicler  says,  “are 
lofty  and  well  white-washed,  and  have 
many  windows.  On  the  land  side  are 
palm  groves,  and  all  around  it  maize  and 
vegetables  are  being  cultivated."  Here 
the  expedition  stayed  a few  days  to  relit 
and  re-victual,  and,  having  engaged  pilots, 
made  sail  for  India,  which  they  duly 
reached  on  May  29,  1498,  when  they 

landed  at  Calicut.  On  the  return  voyage, 
in  the  following  year,  Malindi  was  again 
visited,  and  the  stone  pillar  which  Vasco  da 
Gama  erected  on  the  south  of  the  harbour 
still  commemorates  the  adventurer’s  two 
sojourns  at  the  port  on  his  first  voyage. 

As  the  discovery  of  the  East  African 
coast  had  been  an  incident  of  the  expedi- 
tion to  India,  it  was  natural  that  the 
Portuguese  should  regard  it  in  the  outset 
as  a dependency  of  the  Indian  Viceroyalty 
which  they  proceeded  to  set  up  shortly 
after  Vasco  da  Gama  carried  the  news  of 
his  discovery  to  his  native  land.  No  nice 
theories  of  “effective  occupation  ” troubled 
the  minds  of  European  statesmen  in  their 
dealings  with  coloured  races  and  their  land 
in  the  fifteenth  century.  If  an  adventurer 
set  up  a flag  or  erected  a pillar  in  the 
capital  of  a native  ruler,  it  was  sufficient  to 
establish  a claim  to  the  territory  for  the 
sovereign  to  whom  the  adventurer  owed 


allegiance.  If  he  succeeded  in  building 
a fort  on  the  coast,  and  holding  it  for  even 
the  briefest  period  against  the  ill-armed 
aborigines,  the  adventurer  was  held  to  have 
proved  beyond  question  the  right  of  his 
fatherland  to  lordship  extending  from  the 
fort  on  the  coast-line  over  countless  leagues 
of  the  country  behind  it.  The  wonder  is 
not  that  the  “possession”  was  frequently 
disputed  but  that  it  was  ever  acknow- 
ledged. 

The  Portuguese  had  expected  to  find  East 
Africa  inhabited  by  savages  like  the  naked 
Kaffirs  of  the  South,  and,  as  Sir  Kichard 
Murton  says  in  his  “ Zanzibar  : City,  Island, 
and  Coast,"  they  “ must  not  have  been  a 
little  surprised  to  receive  visits  from  the 
chiefs  of  Mozambique  and  Melinde,  men 
clad  in  gold-embroidered  silks,  velvets, 
and  ‘ crimson  damask,  lined  with  green 
satin  ’ : armed  with  rich  daggers  and 
swords  sheathed  in  silver  scabbards, 
seated  on  armchairs,  and  attended  by  a 
suite  of  some  twenty  richly  dressed  Arabs. 
The  modest  presents  offered  by  the  Euro- 
peans to  these  wealthy  princelets,  whose 
women  adorned  themselves  with  pearls 
and  other  precious  stones,  must  have  given 
a mean  idea  of  Portuguese  civilisation." 

Eour  years  after  Vasco  da  Gama’s  return 
to  Lisbon  another  Portuguese  commander, 
Kuy  Lourenqo  Ravasco,  in  two  months 
captured  20  Arab  vessels  off  the  island 
of  “Zemzibar,”  as  his  countrymen  called 
Zanzibar,  and  found  them  “ laden  with 
ambergris,  ivory,  tortoise-shell,  wax,  honey, 
rice,  coir,  and  silk  and  cotton  stuffs.’’  A 
protest  against  his  seizure  of  these  cargoes 
was  made  by  the  ruling  Arab  “ King  ’’  of 
Zanzibar,  and,  this  proving  ineffectual,  a 
licet  of  canoes  manned  by  4,000  men  was 
sent  against  the  Portuguese,  who  met  it 
with  a couple  of  launches  armed  with 
cannon,  which,  at  the  lirst  discharge, 
killed  34  Arabs  and  put  the  rest  to  flight. 
After  this  the  old  principle  of  “The  con- 
quered pays  the  conquest’’  was  applied, 
and  the  chief  who  had  dared  to  question 
the  right  of  Portugal  was  ordered  by 
Ravasco  to  pay  an  annual  tribute  of  100 
gold  miskals  to  Dom  Manuel.  What  hap- 
pened in  this  instance  is  probably  typical 
of  the  course  of  events  all  along  the  coast 
in  the  years  immediately  following  Vasco 
da  Gama’s  first  visit. 

Mombasa  was  sacked — some  authorities 
say  in  1500,  and  certainly  in  1505 — and  its 
position  was  one  which  invited  the  atten- 
tion of  the  adventurer.  Sir  Charles  Eliot, 
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in  his  monumental  book  on  “The  East 
African  Protectorate,”  has  a significant 
note  on  Mombasa  : “In  virtue  of  the 
advantage  of  its  position,  its  good  climate 
and  line  harbours,  Mombasa  was  the  most 
important  point,  yet  it  cannot  be  said  to 
have  been  a political  centre  for  the  sur- 
rounding country.  It  was  simply  the  place 
which  was  most  fought  about  and  oftenest 
burnt.  'I'he  native  name  Myita  means  “ war,’’ 
and  never  was  name  more  justified  by  his- 
tory. There  can  hardly  be  any  town  in  the 
world  which  has  been  besieged,  captured, 
sacked,  burnt  and  razed  to  the  ground  so 
often  in  so  short  a time.  Mombasa  was 
not  so  much  the  field  where  important 
issues  were  decided  as  a seaport  tavern 
into  which  every  passing  pirate  entered 
to  take  part  in  a drunken  brawl  and  smash 
the  furniture,  and  it  is  only  in  quite  recent 
years  that  it  has  begun  to  assume  its  proper 
position  as  an  emporium  and  door  for  the 
interior." 

Erom  the  time  that  Mombasa  was  sacked 
by  the  Portuguese,  the  chief  of  the  state  was 
made  to  contribute  a yearly  tribute  of 
fifteen  hundred  ingots  of  gold.  Sofala  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  conquerors  in  1505  ; 
Ouiloa  succumbed  in  the  following  year  ; 
Socotra,  Lamu,  Melinde,  Mozambique, 
Zanzibar,  and  Magdoshu  were  all  in  turn 
added  to  the  list  of  Portuguese  possessions 
on  the  coast,  and  in  1309  Duarte  de  Lemos 
was  appointed  Governor  of  the  Provinces 
of  Ethiopia,  with  headquarters  at  Malindi. 
Nominally,  at  least,  Portuguese  sovereignty 
extended  from  Sofala  (which  is  still  in 
eluded  in  the  Portuguese  Colony)  on  the 
south  to  Magdoshu  (the  Magadoxo  which 
is  to-day  included  in  the  Italian  Protec- 
torate on  the  Somali  coast). 

The  selection  of  Malindi  for  the  seat 
of  government  for  the  Portuguese  Viceroy 
shows  the  dependence  of  the  settlements, 
in  the  official  mind,  on  the  Indian  Empire, 
for  it  was  about  Malindi  that  sailing  vessels 
of  the  tonnage  then  in  use  would,  naturally, 
make  the  African  coast  on  the  voyage  from 
Calicut  or  Goa  to  Portugal.  But  although 
the  Portuguese  claimed  the  coast,  the 
Arabs  by  no  means  acquiesced  in  their 
presence,  and  lost  few  opportunities  of 
reminding  their  conquerors  of  the  un- 
certain nature  of  their  tenure.  It  is  prob- 
ably not  too  much  to  say,  in  summarising 
the  situation  which  continued  for  several 
decades,  that,  so  long  as  the  Portuguese 
were  in  the  neighbourhood  in  sufficient 
force  to  overawe  the  Arabs,  the  latter  and 
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the  Indian  natives  who  even  then  did 
Imsiness  on  the  coast,  carried  on  their 
operations  under  the  auspices,  and  to  some 
extent  for  the  profit,  of  Portuguese  officials 
and  merchants.  But  whenever,  through 
the  demands  of  the  Indian  situation  or 
from  other  causes,  the  garrisons  were 
reduced  or  weakened,  the  Arabs  were  quick 
to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  pre- 
sented to  them.  The  consequence  is  that 
the  history  of  the  Portuguese  occupation 
is  an  unbroken  record  of  rebellions  and 
reprisals,  and  the  conquerors  made  little 
or  no  attempt  to  touch  the  interior  of  the 
continent.  In  the  words  of  an  eminent 


Mombasa  was  always  the  centre  of  dis- 
affection, the  cockpit  of  the  long  conllict 
of  races.  Less  than  twenty  years  after 
the  establishment  of  the  Portuguese  vice- 
royalty, Xunho  da  Cunha  sacked  and  burned 
the  town  for  the  second  time,  in  November, 
1528.  On  this  occasion  the  Portuguese 
were  aided  by  the  King  of  Malindi,  but, 
although  the  punishment  which  was  in- 
flicted upon  the  rebels  was  severe,  da 
Cunha  withdrew  his  garrison — or  what  was 
left  of  it  after  the  ravages  of  disease  had 
done  their  work — five  months  later.  For 
the  time  being,  however,  the  position  of  the 
Portuguese  was  regarded  as  assured,  and 


to  admit  of  a proper  leavening  of  the  settle- 
ments with  men  of  a stamp  calculated  to 
ensure  their  development  along  really 
stable  lines.  It  is  one  of  the  riddles  of 
history  whether  the  little  Lusitanian  nation 
could  have  successfullv  colonised  the  whole 
African  coast,  under  any  circumstances. 
The  Portuguese  had  been  suddenly  raised 
to  great  wealth  by  the  daring  of  its  adven- 
turous sons,  under  skilled  leaders  ; an  ade- 
quate succession  of  such  leaders,  coupled 
with  favourable  circumstances  at  home, 
might  have  enabled  Portugal  to  effect  in 
the  sixteenth  century  what  Britain  actually 
achieved  in  the  next  two  centuries.  But 
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Portuguese  writer,  De  Andre  Corvo  : “ The 
early  Portuguese  did  no  more  than  substi- 
tute themselves  for  the  Moors,  as  they 
called  them,  in  the  parts  that  they  occupied 
on  the  coast  ; and  their  influence  extended 
to  the  interior  very  little,  unless  indeed 
through  some  ephemeral  alliances  of  no 
value  whatever,  or  through  missionaries, 
or  without  any  practical  or  lasting  results.” 
Even  more  striking  is  the  verdict  of  the 
famous  German  missionary  and  traveller, 
Krapf,  who  writes  ; “ In  East  Africa  the 
Portuguese  have  left  nothing  behind  them 
but  ruined  fortresses,  palaces,  and  ecclesi- 
astical buildings.  Nowhere  is  there  to  be 
seen  a single  trace  of  any  real  improvement 
effected  by  them.” 


the  terror  of  the  invader  struck  the  hearts 
of  the  natives  all  along  the  coast,  and 
brought  all  the  islands  under  tribute. 

During  the  next  half-century  no  serious 
attempt  seems  to  have  been  made  to 
challenge  the  position  of  the  Portuguese, 
whose  difficulties  were  largely  consequent 
on  the  fact  that  the  comparatively  small 
population  of  their  homeland  was  unequal 
to  the  strain  of  adequately  occupying  the 
great  fields  of  foreign  enterprise  which  were 
presented  to  it  by  the  opening  up  within 
a short  period  of  the  tliree  great  territories 
of  India,  Brazil,  and  East  Africa.  The  old 
nobility,  eager  for  adventure,  as  was  the 
knighthood  of  all  Christendom  in  those 
stirring  days,  was  dissipated  too  rapidly 
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Portugal  lacked,  at  the  time,  a succession 
of  men  capable  of  taking,  and  impressing 
upon  th.eir  fellows  or  subordinates,  a states- 
manlike view  of  the  circumstances  of  the 
nation's  new  possessions  ; and  she  also 
suffered,  before  the  crisis  in  her  enterprise 
abroad  was  ended,  from  troubles  to  her 
peace  at  home.  The  result  was  that,  too 
frequently,  her  interests  were  in  the  hands 
of  men  who  showed  so  little  tact  in  dealing 
with  the  natives,  and  such  unfailing  greed  in 
the  aetjuisition  ()f  personal  gain,  that  Portu- 
gal made  few  friends  and  many  enemies, 
and  her  hold  upon  such  possessions  as 
East  Africa  was  always  dependent  upon 
the  timely  presence  of  force  when  a diffi- 
culty arose.  The  history  of  the  Portu- 
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guese  occupation  of  East  Africa  affords 
a melancholy  proof  of  the  fact  that  the 
qualities  necessary  for  the  conycrsion 
of  an  outpost  of  empire  into  one  of  an 
empire’s  assets  are  very  different  from 
those  which  are  demanded  by  discovery 
alone.  Of  nations  it  is  true  as  of  indi- 
yiduals,  that  the  pioneer  is  not  ahran’s  the 
best  colonist. 

It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  tlie  East 
would  for  long  tolerate  its  invasion  by  the 
West  without  seeking  either  to  make  re- 
prisals upon  the  invader  or  to  oust  him 
from  his  new  possessions.  The  spirit  which 
underlies  the  modern  suggestion  of  “ Asia 
for  Asiatics”  is  no  new  one.  and  the  races 
which  had  been  in  earlier  touch  with  the 
East  African  coast  displayed  a not  un- 
natural jealousy  of  the  new-comers.  About 
1585  a Turkish  corsair,  i\Iir  Ali  Bey,  cruised 
along  the  coast  from  a Red  Sea  port  and 
proceeded  to  assert  the  claims  of  his  Sultan 
to  the  overlordship  of  a territory  which 
numbered  in  its  population  many  followers 
of  Islam.  He  met  with  sympathy  from 
the  local  chiefs  of  Kismaj'u,  Eaza,  Lamu, 
and  Mombasa,  and  by  tlieir  aid  he  drove 
the  Portuguese  from  many  of  their  settle- 
ments and  carried  off  to  the  Red  Sea 
a substantial  booty  and  50  Portuguese 
prisoners. 

Prompt  vengeance  was  taken  upon  the 
four  towns  which  had  assisted  the  Turks 
by  the  punitive  expedition  which  was  dis- 
patched by  the  \hcero3'  as  soon  as  the 
news  of  the  disaster  reached  Goa.  Almost 
simultaneously  the  coast  from  Kilwa  to 
Malindi  was  overrun  bv^  the  Zimbas,  a 
herce  tribe  of  warriors  from  the  south  of 
the  Zambesi,  who  finally  encamped  at 
Makupa,  on  the  mainland,  and  prepared 
to  lay  siege  to  Mombasa.  While  the  Zim- 
bas were  still  there,  Mir  Ali  and  his  rovers 
paid  their  second  visit,  in  1588,  and,  effect- 
ing a landing  on  Mombasa  Island,  built  a 
fort  at  Ras  Serani,  on  the  site  which  was 
subsequently  occupied  first  b\'  the  Portu- 
guese chapel,  Xossa  Senhora  das  Merces, 
and  later  by  an  Arab  fort  of  which  the 
ruins  are  still  to  be  seen.  As  if  two  enemies 
on  shore  did  not  presage  sufficient  punish- 
ment for  the  “ City  of  War,”  the  Portuguese 
connnandcr,  Thomas  de  Souza  Coutinho, 
anchored  off  the  town  on  March  5,  1589, 
with  a fleet  of  20  sail,  sent  from  Goa  to 
subdue  the  cit}',  and  began  the  bombard- 
ment of  the  d'urkish  fort. 

The  Zimbas  appear  to  have  joined  hands 
with  the  Portuguese  to  secure  the  expulsion 


of  the  Turk,  which  was  accomplished  with 
great  slaughter  and  with  the  capture  of 
Mir  Ah  and  over  100  other  prisoners. 
Coutinho  then  executed  the  vengeance  of 
Portugal  on  the  towns  which  had  counte- 
nanced the  invaders,  and  wound  up  a 
punitive  campaign  which  lasted  until  1592, 
by  breaking  the  power  of  the  Zimbas  and, 
after  once  more  sacking  the  town  of  Mom- 
basa, installing  the  sheikh,  or  King  of 
Malindi,  as  Sultan  of  Mombasa,  with  a 
strong  Portuguese  garrison  and  a governor 
to  watch  over  the  interests  of  the  European 
Power.  That  the  Portuguese  recognised, 
at  last,  the  importance  of  Mombasa  is  to 
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be  seen  from  the  fact  that  the  citadel  which 
to  this  day  is  so  prominent  a feature  of  the 
island  was  built  between  1593  and  1595, 
as  recorded  bv  an  inscription  inside  the 
porch. 

It  was  the  very  irony  of  fate  for  the 
Portuguese  supremacy  in  East  Africa  that 
this  apparently  decisive  occupation  of 
Mombasa  was  not  effected  until,  weakened 
bv  a war  of  succession  in  Europe,  Portugal 
was  no  longer  in  a position  to  administer, 
or  even  to  retain,  the  fruits  of  her  own 
enterprise.  Before  the  end  of  the  sixteenth 
century  her  commercial  monopoly  in  the 
Indian  Ocean  was  challenged  by  both  Eng- 
land and  Holland,  and  from  that  time  the 
wane  of  the  Poi  tuguese  power  is  to  be 
dated.  Peace  at  home  was  essential,  if  so 
small  a nation  as  Portugal  was  to  continue 
iS 


and  direct  the  expansion  of  an  empire  over- 
seas and  in  three  continents,  and  this  peace 
was  denied  to  her.  During  six  critical 
decades  from  1580  the  Portuguese  crown 
was  constantly  in  dispute,  and  the  little 
nation  was  embroiled  in  the  wars  of  Spain 
with  England  and  Holland.  The  result 
was  weakness  and  indecision,  as  well  as 
unpreparedness,  abroad  : and,  although 
until  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century 
East  Africa  was  nominally  included  in  the 
Portuguese  government  of  India,  before 
the  century  was  half  expired,  the  greater 
part  of  the  gains  of  its  predecessor  had 
virtually  been  lost. 

The  3^ear  1612  saw  a quarrel  between  the 
Sultan  of  Mombasa  and  the  Portuguese 
governor,  and  in  1631  the  son  and  successor 
of  this  Sultan,  Yusuf,  instigated  the  mas- 
sacre of  all  the  Portuguese  in  the  town, 
and  took  up  his  residence  in  the  fort. 
W’hen  an  expedition  was  sent  from  Goa 
to  punish  the  rebel — whose  crime  was  held 
to  be  greater  because  he  had  been  educated 
at  Goa,  baptized,  and  married  to  a Portu- 
guese lady — Yusuf  contrived  lo  capture  two 
of  the  ships  of  the  expedition  and,  after 
dismantling  the  fort  and  submitting  the 
ill-fated  town  to  its  usual  guerdon  of  sack- 
ing, made  his  escape,  to  harry  other  Portu- 
guese settlements  for  the  seven  v'ears  which 
elapsed  before  he  died,  the  last  Sultan  of 
Mombasa. 

An  inscription  still  to  be  seen  in  the  old 
fort  at  Mombasa  records  the  fact  that  the 
citadel  was  repaired  and  strengthened  by 
Erancisco  de  Seixas  de  Cabreira,  then  newly 
appointed  governor  of  the  Portuguese  pos- 
sessions in  East  Africa,  in  1635.  A local 
historian  says  that  the  governor's  “ Valour 
and  virtues  are  recorded  in  an  inscription 
cut  in  the  v.all  over  the  fort  gate”  ; and  all 
the  records  point  to  a policy  of  which  fortitcr 
in  re  was  the  motto.  So  far  as  her  arm 
extended  Portugal  ruled  with  a rod  of  iron, 
until,  tired  of  ceaseless  rounds  of  punitive 
expeditions,  and  goaded  bj'  the  extortion 
and  tyranny  of  the  officials  and  planters 
the  inhabitants  of  the  principal  towns  on 
the  coast  sent  delegates,  in  1649,  to  IMuscat, 
to  beg  the  Imaum  of  Oman,  Sultan  bin 
Saif  el  Yurabi,  to  aid  them  in  throwing  off' 
the  hated  Portuguese  yoke.  The  Arabs,  or 
floors  as  the  Portuguese  called  them,  of 
the  coast  had  from  the  first  been  treated 
with  more  or  less  contempt  by  their  con- 
querors, but  the  unbroken  connection  which 
they  had  maintained  with  their  kinsmen  in 
■Vrabia  now  called  into  play  a force  before 
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which  the  greater  part  of  the  Portuguese 
Empire  in  East  Africa  was  destined  to  he 
swept  away. 

In  answer  to  the  appeal  an  Arab  fleet  set 
sail  from  INIuscat  in  1652  and  burned  the 
Portuguese  settlements  in  Pate  and  Zanzi- 
bar, and  for  the  remainder  of  the  century 
the  Portuguese  were  compelled  to  act  on 
the  defensive  all  along  the  coast.  Of  the 
constant  fighting  of  which  Mombasa  was 
the  scene  between  1660  and  1666  there  is 


was  succeeded  as  often  by  reprisals  which 
taught  the  Arabs  that  if  the  Pluropeans  were 
fighting  a losing  game  their  power  would 
at  least  die  hard. 

Throughout  the  campaign  IMombasa  was 
regarded  as  the  chief  key  to  the  situation, 
and  the  efforts  of  both  combatants  were 
concentrated  upon  its  retention  or  capture. 
On  March  15,  1696,  an  Arab  fleet  of  seven 
sail  appeared  at  Kilindini  and  bombarded 
Fort  St.  Josepli.  The  entire  population  of 


entire  garrison  there  survived  only  the 
commandant,  Antonio  Mogo  de  Mello,  two 
Portuguese  children,  the  King  of  Faza,  a 
few  Wagunya,  nine  Swahili,  and  50  native 
women.  Five  weeks  later  the  gallant  com- 
mandant succumbed,  but  the  King  of  Faza 
and  the  tinv  remnant  of  the  garrison  con- 
tinued to  hold  the  fort  until  the  following 
month,  September,  when  reinforcements 
arrived  from  Mozambique,  and  about  400 
new  men,  of  whom  150  were  Portuguese 
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an  interesting  relic  in  one  of  the  walls  of 
the  present  Law  Courts,  built  in  1902.  An 
inscription  which  was  taken  from  the  ruins 
of  the  old  F'ort  St.  Joseph,  which  was 
erected  by  the  Portuguese  at  the  entrance 
to  Kilindini  Harbour,  refers  to  the  recap- 
ture of  this  port  by  the  Portuguese  in  1666. 

The  ruins  of  other  forts,  near  P'aza  and 
at  Pate,  bear  grim  testimony  to  the  stern 
fight  which  the  Portuguese  maintained  in 
those  closing  years  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  when  they  were  again  and  again 
driven  from  their  settlements,  and  the 
massacre  of  one  garrison  after  another 


the  island,  which  comprised  50  Europeans 
and  2,500  natives,  took  refuge  in  the  shelter 
of  the  citadel,  Fort  Jesus,  but  the  Arabs 
occupied  the  town,  Makupa,  Fort  St.  Joseph, 
and  what  was  then  the  chapel  of  Nossa 
Senhora  das  Merces,  and  the  great  siege, 
which  was  destined  to  last  for  two  years 
and  nine  months,  began.  Four  Portuguese 
ships  from  Cioa,  which  reached  the  harbour 
ou  Chrihtmas  Day,  1696,  were  prevented  by 
the  Arabs  from  entering,  and  native  allies 
of  the  Portuguese  on  shore  were  also  cut 
off.  Early  in  i(igy  bubonic  plague  broke 
out  in  the  fort,  and  by  Jul}'  23rd  of  the 


succeeded  in  forcing  their  wav  in.  For 
fifteen  long  months  the  siege  still  dragged 
on,  but  the  inevitable  end  came  on  Decem- 
ber 12,  1(198,  when  the  Arabs  entered  the 
fort  and  quickly  despatched  the  eleven  men 
and  two  native  women  who  alone  survived, 
d'wo  days  later  a Portuguese  fleet  from  Goa 
appeared  before  the  town,  but  put  to  sea 
again  when  the  Arab  Hag  was  seen  to  be 
flying  from  the  citadel.  The  fall  of  IMom- 
basa  was  practically  the  end  of  the  Portu- 
guese rule,  for  the  victorious  Arabs  swept 
down  the  coast  as  far  as  K'ilwa,  occupying 
all  the  Portuguese  settlements  and  the 
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164S,  in  which  year  tlie  growing  strength 
of  the  Arabs  was  shown  by  the  recapture 
of  Muscat.  It  is  significant  that  the 
appeal  for  help  from  Mombasa  was  made 
speedily  after  the  tidings  of  this  reverse  to 
their  common  enemy  reached  the  African 
coast. 

The  Imam, or  Imaum.of  Muscat, or  Oman, 
whose  fleet  was  responsible  for  the  capture 
of  Mombasa,  was  Saif  bin  Sultan,  the  third 
ruler  of  the  Yurabi  clan,  and  from  this  time 
onward,  the  Portuguese  had  to  reckon  not 
with  petty  local  chiefs,  but  with  the 
representatives  of  a state  which  was,  ac- 
cording to  the  standard  of  the  day,  a 
considerable  naval  power.  We  read  that 
one  of  the  Arab  vessels  employed  in  the 
siege  of  Mombasa  “ carried  80  guns,  each 
gun  measuring  three  inches  at  the  breech,” 
and,  even  if  we  allow  something  for  ex- 
aggeration, natural  under  the  circum- 
stances, the  achievement  of  the  scpiadron 
is  matter  of  historv.  Further,  the  master 
of  this  powerful  armament  could  rely  upon 
the  willing  co-operation,  or  could  compel 
the  adhesion,  of  the  local  sheikhs,  with 
the  result  that  the  desperate  Portuguese 
had  no  longer  to  deal  with  rebellions  or 
risings  of  insignilicant  colonies,  which  could 
at  times  be  played  off  one  against  another, 
but  with  the  agents  of  a strong  maritime 
Power,  whose  base  was  immeasurably 
nearer  to  the  East  African  coast  than 
either  Lisbon  or  Goa. 

Only  at  Mozambique  did  the  first  great 
attack  of  the  Arabs  fail  to  dislodge  the 
Portuguese  on  the  East  African  coast. 
Sir  Richard  Burton  ' tells  the  story  of  their 
check  : “ Arabs  still  relate  the  legend  how, 
having  closely  invested  the  fort,  they  were 
undermining  the  wall,  when  a Banyan  gave 
traitorous  warning  to  the  besieged.  Pans 
of  water  ranged  upon  the  ground  showed 
by  the  trendiling  Iluid  the  direction  of 
the  tunnel  ; a countermine  was  sprung 
with  fatal  effect,  and  the  assailants, 
retreating  in  confusion  to  their  shipping, 
raised  the  siege."  But,  if  the  Imam’s 
forces  failed  before  IMozambicjue,  thev 
were  successful  elsewhere  along  the  coast, 
and  in  view  of  subsequent  chapters  in  the 
history  of  the  district,  which  do  not 
always  disclose  the  same  trust  in  this 
particular  clan,  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  the  first  Governor  of  Mombasa  ap- 
pointed by  the  Imam  was  Nasir  bin  Ab- 
dillah  el  Mazrui,  the  first  of  a great 
family  which  has  been  associated  with 

'“Zanzibar:  City,  Island,  and  Coast,"  1872. 


islands  of  Zanzibar  and  Pemba,  and  posting 
evervwheregarrisonsof  troops  from  IMuscat. 

Efforts  at  Reconquest. 

Strictlv  speaking,  the  fall  of  Momb.isa 
was  not  the  end  of  Portuguese  dominion 
over  that  portion  of  E;ist  Africa  with 


with  which  they  had  never  lost  touch 
throughout  its  historv.  The  earlier  Arab 
settlements  had  been  the  work  of  adven- 
turous individual  pioneers  and  traders, 
which  possessed  little  national,  or  even 
tribal,  significance  in  the  first  instance. 
There  are,  indeed,  evidences  of  distinct 
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which  this  work  is  concerned.  But  the 
capture  of  the  “ City  of  War  ” bv  the 
Arabs  sounded  the  knell  of  the  enterprise 
which  had  grown  out  of  the  gallant  ex- 
pedition of  Vasco  da  Gama.  Gradually 
the  Portuguese  had  taken  the  place  of  the 
Arabs  along  the  coast  ; now  the  Arabs 
were  to  re-assert  their  power  in  a region 


hostility  to  Om.in  in  some  quarters,  but 
the  appeal  which  was  made  from  the 
coast  towns  to  Muscat  for  help  against 
the  Portuguese  is  proof  of  the  preservation, 
however  loosely,  of  ties  between  the  .Arabs 
of  the  African  coast  and  their  fellows  in 
the  headquarters  of  their  race,  which 
the  Portuguese  had  held  from  1507  until 
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the  rule  of  the  coast  for  the  past  two 
centuries. 

The  Portuguese  were  not  disposed  to 
accept  the  Arab  occupation  of  the  territory 
which  had  so  long  been  theirs  without  an 
effort  to  recover  the  lost  ground,  and  the 
year  after  the  fall  of  Mombasa  saw  the 
first  attempt  to  oust  the  “ Moors."  But 
this  was  doomed  to  failure,  as  were  sub- 
sequent assaults  on  Mombasa  in  1703  and 
1710.  However,  the  Arabs  were  to  find, 
as  the  Portuguese  had  done  before  them, 
that  there  are  difficulties  inseparable  from 
the  control  of  dependencies.  Differences 
arose,  in  1732,  between  the  Valis,  or 
(lovernors,  of  Mombasa  and  Zanzibar,  and 
as  the  latter  took  refuge  with  the  King 
of  I^ate,  it  is  clear  that  the  “imperial”  tie 
can  have  weighed  little  upon  the  quar- 
relling satraps."  The  ruler  of  Pate,  as  a 
member  of  the  Nabahan  family,  which 
had  held  sway  in  East  Africa  for  genera- 
tions before  the  appearance  of  Europeans 
on  the  scene,  had  possiblj^  his  own  reasons 
for  distrust  of  the  representatives  of  Oman, 
and  fancied  that  Portuguese  overlordship 
of  all  the  States  would  be  preferable  to 
dictation  either  from  Mombasa  or  from 
Muscat.  He  hastened  to  send  a messenger 
to  Goa,  to  the  Portuguese  Viceroy,  asking 
for  protection,  and  that  functionary  seized 
the  opportunity  of  applying  the  ancient 
law,  divide  ct  impera,  by  sending  General 
Sampayo,  with  a squadron  of  six  sail,  to 
reconquer  the  former  possessions  of  Por- 
tugal in  East  Africa.  It  was  on  Christmas 
Eve,  1727,  that  the  squadron  left  Goa, 
and  very  early  in  the  new  year  Pate  and 
Siu  were  occupied,  after  a very  slight 
resistance  from  the  Arabs. 

On  March  ii,  1728,  General  Sampayo 
appeared  before  Mombasa,  and  after  bom- 
barding Fort  St.  Joseph,  entered  Kiiindini 
Harbour.  Next  day  the  Arabs  surrendered 
and  the  Portuguese  flag  was  unfurled,  as 
events  proved  for  the  last  time,  over  the 
city  which  had  seen  it  floated  and  struck 
so  many  times  in  the  course  of  two  and 
a quarter  centuries.  Torn  by  local  and 
tribal  jealousies,  the  Arabs  along  the  coast 
offered  no  effectual  opposition  to  the 
assertion  of  Portuguese  authority  anew, 
and  for  a few  months  East  Africa  was 

I 1 he  author  must  ackno\vledj|e  his  indebtedness 
toi  information  le^^ardinj^  this  period  of  the  history 
to  the  admirable  and  concise  “ Sketcii  of  the  History 
of  the  East  Africa  and  Uganda  Protectorates  ” pre- 
fixed to  the  “Handbook  for  East  Africa,  Uganda, 
and  Zanzibar,”  and  to  the  careful  historj'  in  Drum- 
key's  “ Year  Book  for  East  Africa.” 


again  ruled  from  Goa  and  Lisbon.  But 
the  revival  was  of  brief  duration,  for  the 
Portuguese  had  learned  nothing  from  the 
past  which  would  help  them  to  establish 
themselves  in  the  position  which  they 
had  recovered  less  by  their  own  gallantry 
than  through  dissensions  among  their 
successors. 

A recurrence  of  the  old  tyranny  on  the 
part  of  the  Portuguese  led  to  a repetition 
of  the  former  appeal  to  Muscat,  with  the 
result  that,  on  August  14,  1728,  the  Arabs 
were  once  more  masters  of  Pate,  and  on 
November  29th  the  Portuguese  Hag  was 
lowered  at  Mombasa.  Even  then  the 
authorities  at  Goa  could  not  realise  that 
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all  was  lost,  and  the  Viccro}'  despatched 
General  Sampayo  with  1,200  men,  in  live 
ships  of  war,  to  recover  the  lost  provinces. 
But  the  fleet  met  a violent  hurricane  in 
the  Indian  Ocean,  and  the  vessels  w'ere 
lost,  with  all  on  board.  Forty  years  after- 
wards the  Governor  of  Alozambique,  seeking 
to  hike  advantage  of  local  troubles  among 
the  Arabs,  ordered  two  ships  to  attempt 
the  capture  of  Alombasa,  but  their  com- 
mander, with  that  discretion  which  is 
proverbially  the  better  part  of  valour, 
returned  to  his  base  without  having  landed 
a man,  so  that  General  Sampayo’s  ill-fated 
voyage  may  be  said  to  have  finally  closed 
the  history  of  Portugal’s  connection  witli 
the  “ Zanzibar  coast." 

Whether  a stronger,  or  more  tactful, 
nation  would  have  succeeded  at  that  time 
where  Portugal  failed,  it  is  impossible  for 
any  student  of  history  to  say.  The  present 
2 [ 


position  of  the  territory  which  Portugal 
first  brought  into  contact  with  Europe,  is 
the  best  commentary  on  her  failure  to 
realise  the  opportunity  which  was  put 
within  her  grasp  hy  the  gallantry  of  her 
adventurous  pioneer-sons. 

Ruled  from  Muscat. 

The  connection  of  the  Arabs  with  the 
East  .African  Coast  had  existed  for  so  many 
3'ears  before  the  advent  of  the  Portuguese, 
and  so  many  representatives  of  their  race 
had  settled  and  founded  families  and  even 
states,  that  the  overthrow  of  the  European 
conquerors  partook  of  the  nature  of  the 
recovery  of  territory  by  its  original  owners. 
But  the  ousting  of  the  Portuguese  only 
meant  the  exchange  of  one  foreign  over- 
lordship  for  another  ; and  a foreign  j’oke 
is  only  a trifle  less  galling  when  its  owner 
is  a distant  cousin  than  when  he  is  a 
stranger  in  blood  ; indeed,  there  are  times 
when  it  is  harder  to  bear.  In  the  two 
centuries  or  more  which  had  elapsed 
between  the  landing  of  Vasco  da  Gama 
and  the  fall  of  Mombasa,  the  local  gover- 
nors had  been  appointed  from  Goa  or 
from  Lisbon,  and  such  tribute  as  escaped 
the  clutches  of  its  collectors  found  its 
way  to  the  Portuguese  treasury.  During 
the  next  century  the  place  of  the  old 
governors  was  taken  bj^  Arab  Avails,  who 
were  lieutenants  of  the  Imam  of  Oman, 
and  levies  were  made  for  the  benefit  of 
Muscat. 

As  we  have  seen,  it  was  in  1729  that 
the  final  overthrow  of  the  Portuguese  rule 
took  place,  and  only  a dozen  years  later 
history  began  to  repeat  itself.  A change 
of  dynasty  occurred  at  Muscat,  and  the 
ATirabi  clan  had  ultimately  to  give  place, 
in  1741,  to  their  rivals,  the  Albusaidi. 
Troubles  at  the  capital  and  in  the  seat 
of  Empire  meant  then,  as  now,  weakness 
abroad,  and  of  this  weakness  the  Governor 
of  Mombasa,  Ali  bin  Othman,  Chief  of  the 
Alazrui,  was  not  slow  to  take  advantage. 
He  declared  himself  independent  of  Oman 
in  1746,  and  held  sway  along  the  coast 
from  Malindi  to  Pangani,  as  well  as  over 
the  island  of  Pemba.  What  a Mazrui 
could  do  at  Alombasa  a Nabahan  nmst 
do  at  Pate,  so  the  king  of  the  latter  state 
threw  off  his  allegiance  to  Muscat  like 
his  neighbour.  But  if  the  rulers  of  Mom- 
basa and  Pate  were  agreed  that  Oman 
was  not  their  rightful  overlord,  this  was 
almost  the  only  point  they  held  in  com- 
mon, and  for  the  next  few  generations 
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tlie  peace  ol  the  coast  was  constantly 
being  disturbed  by  the  struggles  of  Mazrui 
and  Nabahan  lor  power. 

In  1784  the  ruler  of  Oman,  Ahmed  bin 
Said,  impressed  his  power  upon  Zanzibar, 


and  in  the  following  year  “ he  personall}' 
visited  Mombasa,  and  bv  his  lion-like  de- 
meanour he  secured  its  submission."  On 
the  death  of  Ahmed  bin  Said,  not  long 
after  his  tour  of  the  Kast  Afidcan  Coast, 
his  son.  Said  bin  Ahmed,  was  declared 
Imam,  but  he  was  conlined  to  Rustak 
and  its  immediate  territory  by  his  am- 
bitious younger  brother,  Sultan  bin  Ahmed, 
who  operated  from  Muscat  with  great 
effect  against  the  pirates  who  had  been 
in  the  habit  of  molesting  the  Arab  com- 
merce— a course  which  had  been  facilitated 
by  the  internal  troubles  of  Oman  and 
the  long-drawn  struggle  with  Persia. 
While  sailing  to  Bandar  Abbas,  Sultan 
bin  Ahmed  was  attacked  by  live  ships  of 
the  enemv,  and  in  the  light  which  ensued 
he  was  shot,  on  November  18,  1804. 

A detailed  history  of  the  Albusaidi 
dynasty ' would  be  out  of  place  here, 

' Some  confusion  lias  been  introduced  by  tlie 
dilferin^  titles  applied  by  historians  to  the  rulers 
of  Oman,  and  it  may  be  of  interest  to  iiuote  from 
Sir  Richard  Burton  a few  lines  respecting  these 
titles  : “ ‘ Seyvid  ’ in  Oman  and  amongst  the  Eastern 
Arabs  means  a chief,  or  temporal  ruler,  whereas 
' Sherif ' is  a descendant  of  the  Prophet.  . . . 
‘ Imam’  is  an  ecclesiastic. d title,  signifying  properly 


where  we  are  only  concerned  with  its 
relations  with  possessions  which  at  the 
end  of  the  eighteenth  century  must  have 
been  held  very  loosely. 

In  1778  a British  squadron  which  was 


cruising  in  Kast  African  waters  h;id  tin 
unpleasant  proof  of  the  lax  rule  on  the 
coast.  Commodore  Blankett  put  in  at 
Rogues  River  (Juba  Town)  to  water,  and 
sent  Lieutenant  Mears  tishore  to  interview 
the  natives,  who  lured  the  lieutenant  and 
his  crew  from  their  boat,  killing  all  but 
two  of  them.  A few  weeks  later  the 
squadron  saw  “ three  remarkable  hum- 
mocks” on  the  land,  which  proved  to  be 
the  town  of  “ Mombaze,”  and  the  next 
morning,  although  they  could  sec  Moorish 
colours  on  the  fort,  “the  town  was  ob- 
scured by  the  trees,  but  we  saw  the 
entrance  to  the  harbour  plain.”  Pemba 
was  the  next  point  visited  by  the  squadron, 
and  then  they  “ sighted  Zanzibar,  when 
they  made  sail  and  ran  down  along  the 
island,  in  gradual  soundings  from  2q  to 
10  fathoms,  anchoring  that  night  some- 
where off  Mtoni,  in  10  fathoms  mud. 
They  were  hospitably  received  by  the 

the  man  who  takes  the  lead  in  public  prayer,  and 
it  demands  both  .study  and  confirmation  : in  sec- 
tarian theology  it  is  the  hereditary  heatl  of  El 
Islam."  In  practice,  the  ■'  Imam  ” might  be  the 
"Seyyid,"  and  the  two  offices  were  frequently 
combined  in  the  one  person,  but  this  was  bv  no 
means  always  the  case. 


chiefs  and  natives,  and  left  on  March  6th, 
favoured  with  a northerly  current  of  30 
miles  a day.”  ' The  chief  interest  of  this 
extract  is  that  it  is  apparently  from  the 
earliest  known  official  record  of  the  visit 
of  ships  of  the  British  Navy  to  Zanzibar. 

On  the  death  of  Sultan  bin  Ahmed,  in 
1804,  the  rule  of  Oman  passed  into  the 
hands  of  his  second  son,  Seyyid  Said  bin 
Sultan,  who  was  then  a lad  of  fourteen, 
whom  Bui'ton  describes  as  “ The  Mo- 
hammed Ali  Pasha  of  the  F'urther  Kast,” 
and  who  certainly  achieved  the  throne 
under  circumstances  of  peculiarly  Oriental 
and  almost  mediieval  intrigue  and  riith- 
lessness.=  Comparatively  early  in  his  reign 
Said  found  himself  involved  in  troubles 
with  what  Burton  described  as  “ Mombasa, 
Makdishu,  and  the  unruly  Arab  settlements 
of  the  Kast  .\frican  Coast.”  These  troubles 
were  probably  due  either  to  the  young 
ruler's  resolve  to  make  himself  in  fact,  as 
well  as  in  name,  master  of  the  possessions 
which  had  formerly  been  held  by  the 
Imams  of  Oman,  or  to  the  attempt  on  the 
part  of  the  local  rulers  on  the  coast  to 
take  advantage  of  civil  war  in  Oman  to 
throw  off  the  Arab  yoke. 

That  Said  was  successful  is  clear  from 
the  log  of  the  Kast  India  Company’s 
cruiser  Tcnuile,  which  visited  the  Kast 
Coast  of  .Africa  on  a voyage  of  research, 
in  1811,  under  the  command  of  Captain 
'I'.  Since,  whose  description  of  Zanzibar 
is  full  of  interest.  Speaking  of  the  town, 
he  says  : “ It  is  large  and  populous,  and 
is  composed  chiefly  of  cajan  huts,  all 
neatly  constructed  with  sloping  roofs. 
There  are,  however,  a good  number  of 
stone  buildings  in  it  belonging  to  the 
Arabs  and  merchants  ; and  in  the  centre, 
close  to  the  beach,  stands  a fort,  seemingly 
partlv  of  Arab,  partly’  of  Portuguese,  con- 
struction. It  is  se|uare,  with  a tower  at 
each  corner,  and  a battery  or  outwork 
towards  the  sea,  in  which  I observed 
four  or  live  guns  of  French  manufacture, 
remarkable  for  their  length.” 

It  is  when  Captain  Since  comes  to  deal 
with  the  government  of  the  island  that 
his  log  acquires  special  value.  “ The 
sovereignty  of  the  island  belongs  to  the 
Imaum  of  Muscat,”  he  says,  making  a 
common  mistake  in  the  tide,  “who  ap- 
points the  Hakim,  or  governor,  and  to 

' From  tliL-  “ Chronological  Sketch  of  the  East 
.African  Coast  ’’  in  Drumkey’s  A'car  Book  for  iqog. 

= The  particulars  are  given  in  Burton’s  “ Zanzi- 
bar," and,  more  fully,  in  "The  History  of  Syed  Said, 
Sultan  of  itluscat,’’  London,  1819. 
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whom  the  revenue  derived  from  its  com- 
merce and  land-tenures  devolves.  This 
revenue  is  said  to  amount  to  60,000  crowns 
annually,  though  I have  reason  to  believe 
it  to  be  much  more.  His  whole  establish- 
ment consists  of  the  Hakim,  an  assistant 
or  councillor,  and  three  Arab  officers,  to 
command  the  garrison.  . . . The  revenue, 
as  already  stated,  arises  from  land-tenures 
and  customs ; and  though  there  is  no 
regular  land-tax  levied,  yet  it  is  sometimes 
resorted  to  to  raise  a supply,  an  instance 
of  which  happened  while  we  were  there. 
One  of  the  Imaum's  ships  arrived  from 
Muscat  with  a demand  for  25,000  crowns, 
to  assist  him  in  opposing  the  Wahabees, 
though  I sincerely  believe  it  was  to  defray 
the  repairs  of  the  very  ship  which  brought 
the  demand,  and  which  was  going  to 
Bengal  for  that  purpose.  As  this  sum 
was  not  in  the  Hakim’s  possession,  he 
immediately  imposed  a kind  of  land-tax, 
so  much  to  be  raised  in  each  district,  the 
chief  man  of  which  was  ordered  to  collect 
it  and  be  answerable  for  its  payment  at 
a stated  time,  in  default  of  which  he  was 
to  be  imprisoned.  The  other  source  from 
which  the  revenue  proceeds  is  a custom 
of  5 per  cent,  allowed  by  the  Imaum  to 
be  gathered  on  all  imports.  This,  how- 
ever, is  often  very  unjustlv  collected,  and 
few',  I believe,  except  Arabs,  ever  pay  so 
little  on  their  foods  as  the  lawful  sum. 
The  Imaum  maintains  no  kind  of  military 
force.  The  Hakim’s  slaves,  amounting  to 
400  or  500  men,  are  armed  to  serve  as 
soldiers  under  the  above  three  Arab  offi- 
cers.” Captain  Smee  estimates  the  value 
of  the  imports,  based  upon  the  proceeds 
of  the  customs,  at  not  less  than  £^00,000 
a j'ear,  and  he  goes  on  to  say  : “ We 
were  told  that  the  demand  for  European 
goods  on  the  continent  was  very  great  ; 
and  if  the  natives  had  any  returns  to  make 
besides  ivorv  and  slaves,  I have  little 
doubt  but  we  might  find  an  extensive  and 
lucrative  vent  for  numerous  articles  of  our 
manufacture.” 

The  visit  of  the  Tenialc  and  her  consort 
the  Sylph  may  almost  be  said  to  mark  the 
beginning  of  official  British  intercourse 
w'ith  Zanzibar,  for  “ some  Surat  merchants, 
who  had  often  complained  of  the  Hakim's 
treatment,  represented  that  he  had  de- 
manded 3,500  crowns  from  them  as  their 
proportion  of  the  tribute  exacted  by  the 
Imam  of  Muscat,  and  in  failure  of  payment 
had  threatened  them  with  imprisonment. 
As  these  people  were  trading  under  the 


English  flag,  and  were,  in  fact,  British 
subjects,  Captain  Smee  did  not  conceive 
that  a foreign  prince  had  any  right  to  tax 
them,  especially  as  they  had  already  paid 
the  customary  port  dues.  Impressed  with 
these  sentiments,  he  made  a representation 
to  the  Hakim,  who  in  consequence  with- 
drew his  claims,  but  privately  threatened 
the  merchants  with  a double  imposition  ” 
after  the  departure  of  the  British  ships. 
A note  which  reads-  curiously  occurs  in 
Captain  Smee's  siimmarv  of  his  log.  He 
speaks  of  the  trade  of  Zanzibar  as  apparently 
on  the  decline,  “ while  that  of  Mombas 
(Mombasa)  and  Samoo  (Samu)  belonging  to 
independent  Arab  chiefs”  w'as  annually 
improving. 

Seyyid  Said  was  clearly  of  opinion  that 
if  the  Arab  chiefs  on  the  coast  were  in- 
dependent, there  was  a limit  set  to  that 
independence.  His  predecessors  had  for 
some  generations  more  or  less  tolerantly 
regarded  the  independence  of  the  Mazrui 
at  IMombasa,  so  long  as  these  local  chiefs 
made  occasional  contributions  to  the 
treasury  at  Muscat  and  rendered  various 
baronial  services.  Probably  the  seeming 
acquiescence  of  successive  rulers  of  Oman 
was  dictated  as  much  by  lack  of  oppor- 
tunity to  enforce  their  rights  as  by  any 
fixed  policy,  but  Said  proved  himself  of 
stronger  stuff,  and  was,  moreover,  ambi- 
tious to  secure  recognition  for  Oman  as  a 
maritime  Power.  To  this  end  he  main- 
tained a fleet  which  comprised  ‘‘three 
frigates,  four  corvettes,  two  sloops,  seven 
brigs,  and  twenty  armed  merchant  vessels  ” 
— a considerable  naval  force  in  the  pre- 
steamship days.  He  held  comparatively 
enlightened  views  on  the  question  of 
slavery,  and  on  this  account,  as  well  as  for 
services  in  Asia,  he  was  regarded  with 
marked  favour  by  the  British  Government 
in  India,  from  whom  he  received  a gift  of 
a sword  of  honour. 

Even  to  so  powerful  an  overlord  asSeyvid 
Said,  Mombasa  was  able  to  give  no  little 
trouble.  In  1822  the  people  of  Pate  were 
defeated  bv  the  Mazrui  of  Mombasa  in 
the  course. of  one  of  their  incessant  wars  ; 
they  appealed  to  Said  for  protection,  and 
he  seized  Pate  and  Pemba  and  threatened 
Mombasa  itself.  Pate  had  called  in  Oman, 
but  the  Mazrui  ruler  of  Mombasa,  Suliman 
bin  Ali,  sought  to  go  one  better  by  putting 
himself  and  his  state  under  the  protection 
of  an  even  greater  Power,  Great  Britain. 
H.M.S.  Barracouta,  under  the  command 
of  Captain  Vidal,  happened  to  be  cruising 
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in  East  African  waters  when  the  chief 
came  to  this  decision  in  December,  1823, 
but  the  Captain  would  not  take  the  responsi- 
bility of  recognising  the  protectorate 
Not  to  be  denied,  however,  the  Mazrui 
hoisted  the  British  flag  on  their  own 
responsibility,  and  two  months  later 
Captain  (afterwards  Admiral)  Owen,  of 
H.M.S.  Leven,  found  it  living  from  the 
fort.  He  thought  it  best  to  accept  the 
fait  accompli  and,  establishing  a provisional 
Protectorate,  he  appointed  Lieutenant  Reitz, 
R.N. — whose  name  is  perpetuated  in  Port 
Reitz — as  Resident,  and  referred  the  matter 
to  his  Government  for  decision.  Said  was 
not  the  prince  tamely  to  submit  to  this 
disposal  of  his  rights,  and  he  promptly 
caused  representations  to  be  made  to  the 
British  authorities  in  India,  with  the  result 
that  the  midshipman  named  Phillips,  who 
had  succeeded  Lieutenant  Reitz  as  Resident 
on  the  death  of  the  latter,  was  recalled 
in  1824;  and  thus  ended  the  first  British 
Protectorate  in  East  Africa,  which  was  set 
up  and  continued  in  error,  and  is  re- 
membered only  for  the  name  of  its  first 
“ Resident.” 
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With  Salim  bin  Ahmed,  who  had  deposed 
Suliman  bin  Ali,  Said  patched  up  a truce 
in  1828,  but  only  because  events  in  Muscat 
compelled  his  temporary  withdrawal  from 
East  Africa,  and  one  condition  of  the  truce 
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was  that  the  Mazrui  chief  was  to  be 
recognised  as  hereditary  ruler  of  Mombasa, 
witli  an  equal  share  in  its  revenues  with 
Said.  The  history  of  the  next  few  years  is 
concisely  told  by  Burton  : “ Said  was  enabled 
. . . to  invest,  with  a squadron  carrying  a 
force  of  4,000  to  5,000  men,  about  the  end 
of  December,  1829,  Mombasa  Fort,  from 
which  his  garrison  had  been  repulsed.  The 
Mazrui,  numbering  a total  of  some  1,500, 
gallantly  held  their  ground  ; the  Seyyid’s 
soldiers,  suffering  severely  from  fever, 
refused  to  light.  Briefly,  two  campaigns 
had  little  effect  upon  the  besieged,  and 
the  Seyvid  was  obliged  to  accept  the 
semblance  of  submission  in  order  to  return 


triumphant  to  Zanzibar.  After  visiting 
Muscat  ...  he  bi'oke  the  treaty  with 
Mombasa,  and  blockaded  it  throughout 
the  north-east  monsoon  from  November, 
1831,  to  April,  1832.  During  the  next  year 
he  attacked  the  place  for  the  third  time  ; 
but,  after  a week’s  campaign,  he  returned 
once  more  with  Oriental  triumph  to  Zanzi- 
bar in  February,  1833.  Then  treachery 
was  called  m to  do  its  perfect  work. 
Rashid  bin  Salim  bin  Ahmed,  the  Mazrui 
\’ali,  or  (Tovernor,  and  26  of  his  kins- 
men, enticed  by  the  most  solemn  oaths, 
which  were  accompanied  by  a sealed  Koran 
. . . embarked  on  one  of  the  Seyyid’s  ships. 
. . . The  vessel  instantly  weighed  anchor, 
stood  for  Zanzibar,  and  consigned  its 
cargo  to  lifelong  banishment  and  prison 
at  Mirsa  and  Bander  Abbas.” 


It  was  in  1837  that  Mombasa  was  linally 
seized  by  Said,  who  had  removed  his 
capital  from  Muscat  to  Zanzibar  four  years 
earlier,  and  the  growing  importance  of  the 
island  was  soon  recognised  by  the  Powers. 
The  United  States  of  America  led  the 
wav,  and  set  up  a Consulate  at  Zanzibar 
in  1836.  Lieutenant-Colonel  Hamerton 
was  directed  to  make  Zanzibar  his  head- 
quarters as  “H.B.M.  Consul  and  H.E.I. 
Company’s  Agent  in  the  dominions  of  H.H. 
the  Imam"  in  1840  and  a French  Consul 
was  appointed  in  1844.  Kui'ope  and 
America  awoke  to  the  commercial  possi- 
bilities of  the  island  and  “the  Zanzibar 
coast,”  which  had  for  the  previous  two 


centuries  been  mainly  regarded  as  the 
happy  hunting-ground  of  the  slaver  and  his 
agents. 

Said  proved  resolute  in  the  reconquest 
of  all  the  territory  which  had  owned  the 
swav  of  his  predecessors  on  the  throne 
of  Oman,  and  although  he  was  no  great 
general  and  his  campaigns  were  frequently 
sadlv  mismanaged,  his  growing  resources 
and  prestige  stood  him  in  good  stead,  and 
before  his  death  “ he  ruled”  (to  quote  from 
Burton  again)  “ to  speak  roughly,  the  whole 
Eastern  coast  from  N.  lat.  5'’,  and  even  from 
Cape  Ouardafui,  where  the  maritime  Somal 
were  to  a certain  extent  his  dependents, 
to  Cape  Delgado  (S.  lat.  11°),  where  the 
Arab  met  the  Portuguese  rule — an  extent  of 
i6°=96o  geographical  miles.” 

When  Seyyid  Said  died  at  sea,  in  October, 


1856,  it  was  found  that,  by  his  will,  his  third 
and  eldest  surviving  son,  Seyyid  Thwaini, 
became  ruler  of  Oman,  while  the  African 
possessions  were  left  to  the  next  son,  Seyyid 
Alajid  bin  Said,  who  was  known  as  the 
Sultan  of  Zanzibar.  The  elder  brother  was 
no  friend  to  the  British  and  quickly  grew 
dissatisfied  with  his  share  of  Said’s  do- 
minions. He  threatened  an  attack  on  Zanzi- 
bar, but  he  was  held  in  check  by  British 
cruisers,  and  the  points  in  dispute  between 
the  brothers  were  referred  to  the  arbitration 
of  Lord  Canning,  at  that  time  Governor- 
General  of  India,  whose  award  declared 
Zanzibar  to  be  absolutely  independent  of 
Oman,  and  allotted  a subsidy  to  its  Sultan, 
whose  father — the  far-seeing  and  ambitious 
Said — may  be  regarded  as  the  last  of  the 
Arab  Seyyids  who  ruled  East  Africa  from 
Muscat. 

The  Sultans  of  Zanzibar. 

Seyyid  Said’s  will  only  gave  formal  effect 
to  a separation  which  his  own  removal  of  his 
court  from  Muscat  to  Zanzibar,  more  than 
twenty  years  before  his  death,  had  made 
inevitable.  Many  circumstances  combined  to 
quicken  the  interest  of  Europe  and  America 
in  affairs  on  the  East  African  coast  about 
this  time.  So  long  as  the  coast  was  held  by 
a number  of  semi-independent  chieftains,  or 
by  the  representatives  of  a distant  court, 
which  could  only  assert  its  control  spas- 
modically and  at  uncertain  intervals,  com- 
munication with  the  interior  of  the 
Continent  was  everybody’s  affair,  and 
therefore  was  badly  organised  and  as  inter- 
mittent as  the  interference  of  Oman  on  the 
coast.  Long  before  his  death,  Seyvid  Said, 
in  his  desire  to  strengthen  his  hold  on  the 
possessions  on  the  mainland  to  which  he 
had  re-asserted  the  right  of  Oman,  had 
established  a chain  of  trading  stations 
stretching  from  the  coast  opposite  Zanzibar 
far  into  what  is  now  the  Congo  Free  State. 
The  orders,  if  not  the  rule,  of  Seyyid  Said 
were  obeyed  on  the  shores  of  Lake 
Tanganyika,  and  the  reports  from  the 
interior  brought  back  by  the  Arab  traders 
were  passed  on  to  European  societies  and 
capitals  by  the  Consuls  who  had  been 
appointed  to  represent  various  nations  at 
the  court  of  Zanzibar.  Then  in  1844, 
Ludwig  Krapf,  a famous  missionary 
explorer,  established  a mission-station  at 
Mombasa,  and  he  was  joined  in  the  follow- 
ing year  by  John  Rebmann,  and  to  these 
intrepid  travellers  we  owe  our  first  certain 
knowledge  of  Mount  Kilimanjaro  and 
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Mount  Kenia,  as  well  as  the  foundation 
of  Protestant  missionary  work  in  East 
Africa. 

Between  1850  and  1875  there  was  a 
marked  addition  to  the  total  of  knowledge 
of  East  and  Central  Africa,  and  not  a few 
of  the  explorers  who  earned  fame  in  these 
years  made  use  of  Zanzibar  as  a starting- 
point,  and  took  advantage  of  the  trade 
routes  which  had  been  opened  by  Seyyid 
Said.  The  years  which  saw  the  construction 
of  the  Suez  Canal  were  full  of  speculation 
on  the  part  of  far-seeing  business  men  and 
statesmen,  on  the  shores  which  were  likely 
to  be  brought  into  closer  touch  with  Europe 
by  that  great  water-way,  and  it  is  not  un- 
reasonable to  assume  that  this  added 
interest  was  responsible  for  some  of  the 
attention  which  African  exploration  received 
from  the  middle  of  last  century  ; but  the 
unceasing  efferts  which  were  made  to  put 
a stop  to  the  slave  trade  played  an  honour- 
able part  in  the  concentration  of  interest 
upon  the  Sultan’s  dominions. 

As  early  as  1835,  three  years  after  Seyyid 
Said  removed  his  court  to  Zanzibar,  the 
United  States  of  America  appointed  a 
Consul  to  reside  in  the  island  and  watch 
over  American  commercial  interests,  which 
were  pushed  with  Transatlantic  zeal,  and 
with  results  very  satisfactory  to  the 
pioneers.  Four  years  later,  in  1839,  Great 
Britain  entered  the  held,  and  Captain 
Robert  Logan,  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany’s Naval  Service,  signed  on  behalf  cf 
his  Government  a treaty  of  commerce  with 
Seyyid  Said.  The  natural  sequel  of  this 
step  was  the  appointment  of  a resident 
agent  of  the  East  India  Company,  and  in 
December,  1841,  Captain  (afterwards 
Colonel)  Atkins  Hamerton  was  chosen  for 
the  post,  to  which  was  almost  immediately 
added  that  of  British  Consul. 

Sir  Richard  Burton,  who  was  at  Zanzibar 
in  the  days  when  Colonel  Hamerton’s 
inlluence  was  doing  much  to  lay  the 
foundations  of  the  good  relations  with 
Britain  which  have  since  borne  such 
notable  fruit,  thus  speaks  of  the  first  British 
Consul  and  the  circumstances  which  led 
up  to  his  ascendancy  at  Zanzibar  : “ Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Hamerton  had  been  on 
terms  of  intimacy  with  Seyyid  Said  during 
a quarter  of  a century  ; and  their  friendship, 
as  happens,  began  with  a ‘ little  aversion.’ 
The  Britisher  proposed  to  travel  in  the 
interior  from  Muscat,  in  those  days  a 
favourite  exploration  with  the  more  adven- 
turous : and  the  Arab,  suspicious  as  all 


Arabs,  thinking  it  safest  to  put  the  intruder 
out  of  the  way,  imprudently  wrote  a letter 
to  that  effect.  This  missive  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  person  whom  it  most  con- 
cerned : he  boldly  carried  it  to  the  Pi  ince, 
and  reproached  him  in  no  measured  terms 
with  his  perfidy.  Seyyid  Said  found  him- 
self over-matched,  submitted  to  Kismet, 
and,  admiring  the  traveller’s  spirit  and 
openness,  determined  to  win  his  attach- 
ment. 'I'he  two  became  firm  friends  ; the 
Consul  was  the  iulluential  adviser  of  the 
ruler,  and  the  latter  entrusted  him  with 
secrets  jealously  hidden  from  his  own  sub- 
jects. The  reason  why  the  trade  of  Zanzibar 
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was  surprisingly  developed  under  the  primi- 
tive rule  of  an  Arab  Prince  is  not  only  the 
immense  wealth  of  Eastern  Africa,  it  results 
mainly  from  the  wise  measures  of  a man 
who  for  the  greater  part  of  his  life  devoted 
himself  to  the  task.” 

It  is  impossible  to  overestimate  the  debt 
which  British  interests  in  East  Africa  owe 
to  Colonel  Hamerton,  who  was  succeeded 
by  Colonel  C.  P.  Rigby  in  1858,  two  years 
after  Said’s  death,  by  which  time  British 
influence  was  so  firmly  established  that  it 
persisted  through  the  reign  of  Seyyid  Majid, 
which  extended  from  October  28,  1856,  to 
October  7,  1870,  wlien  the  succession 
devolved  upon  another  brother  of  Seyvid 
Said,  Bhargash  bin  Said.  Colonel  Pelly 
succeeded  Colonel  Rigby  at  the  British 
Consulate,  and  had  for  his  successors 
Colonel  Playfair  and  Mr.  Henry  Churchill, 
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but  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  from  the 
moment  when  he  joined  the  Consulate 
Staff  in  1866,  the  chief  agent  in  the  further- 
ance of  British  interests  and  prestige  was 
Dr.  Kirk,  afterwards  and  still  better  known 
as  Sir  John  Kirk,  whose  connection  with 
Zanzibar  lasted  until  1887,  when  he  retired 
from  the  Consular  Service.  Sir  John’s  first 
connection  with  Africa  was  as  an  officer 
of  Livingstone’s  expedition  of  1858,  and 
Dr.  Scott  Keltic  says  of  him  and  his  long 
connection  with  Zanzibar  that  “ he  was 
undoubtedly  more  powerful  than  the  Sultan 
himself  ! ” Be  that  as  it  mav,  it  is  certainl}' 
true,  as  the  same  writer  savs,  that  “ at  any 
moment  our  position  in  Zanzibar  and  over 
the  whole  of  East  Africa  could  have  been 
placed  beyond  challenge,  and,  indeed,  was 
so,  . . , British  Indian  merchants  were 
settled  all  along  the  coast  irom  Cape 
Delgado  to  Mombasa,  and  all  but  a fraction 
of  the  trade  was  in  their  hands.”  ’ 

Other  European  Powers  were,  however, 
turning  their  attention  to  the  undeveloped 
possibilities  of  East  Africa.  A French  Con- 
sulate had  been  established  at  Zanzibar  in 
1844,  but  soon  after  i860  there  was  a fore- 
shadowing of  that  competition  between 
Britain  and  Germany  which  was  destined 
to  have  such  important  issues  three  decades 
later.  No  more  careful  summary  of  the 
course  of  events  is  possible  than  that  which 
Dr.  Scott  Keltic  has  given  in  the  work  to 
which  reference  has  already  been  fre- 
quently made.=  “ One  of  the  most  pro- 
minent names  connected  with  the  explora- 
tion of  East  Africa,”  he  says,  “ is  that  of  Von 
der  Decken  ” (German).  Between  i860  and 
1865  he  undertook  e.xtensive  exploration 
in  the  Kilimanjaro  region,  and  visited 
several  parts  of  the  coast  between  Cape 
Delgado  and  the  River  Juba.  While  explor- 
ing this  river  he  lost  his  life,  but  not  before 
he  had  conceived  the  idea  of  a German 
occupation  of  these  districts  of  Africa. 
From  the  Juba  River,  on  August  14,  1864,  he 
writes  : “I  am  persuaded  that  in  a short 
time  a colony  established  here  would  be 
most  successful,  and  after  two  or  three 
years  would  be  self-supporting.  It  would 
become  of  special  importance  after  the 
opening  of  the  Suez  Canal.  It  is  unfor- 
tunate that  we  Germans  allow  such  oppor- 
tunities of  acquiring  colonies  to  slip, 
especially  when  it  would  be  of  importance 
to  the  Navy.  . . .”  Two  years  later  Otto 
Kersten,  one  of  Von  der  Decken’s  com- 
panions, published  an  article  on  the  coloni- 
■ “ The  Partition  <if  Africa.”  = Ibid. 
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sation  of  t^ast  Africa,  in  wliich  lie  wrote  : 
“ \"on  der  Decken  on  many  occasions  said 
that  lie  would  not  hesitate,  if  Sevvid  Majid 
agreed  to  it,  to  buy  Mombasa  from  the 
Sultan  in  order  to  found  an  establishment 
and  place  the  commerce  of  the  interior  in 
the  hands  of  Europeans,  and  especially  of 
(Germans.  After  two  or  three  j^cars'  stay  at 
Chagga,  on  the  eastern  shore  of  \hctoria 
Xyanza,  the  colonists  would  obtain  more 
results  than  emigrants  who  wander  far 
across  the  seas.  . . . Though  \'on  der 
Decken  held  exaggerated  yiews  as  to  the 
yalue  of  this  part  of  Africa  for  colonising 
purposes,  happily  for  British  interests 
(jermany  was  at  the  time  too  much 
occupied  with  her  position  in  Europe  to  be 
able  to  take  steps  to  improve  her  position 
beyond  the  seas."  Erom  this  extract  it  is 
clear  that  Teutonic  interest  in  Isast  Africa 
and  in  schemes  for  colonisation  are  by  no 
means  the  new  growth  which  some  modern 
politicians  would  have  us  hclieve. 

Sevyid  Bhargash's  reign,  extending  to 
1888,  was  one  which  saw  a marked  exten- 
sion and  consolidation  of  British  inlluence, 
for  it  was  only  two  years  after  the  Sultan's 
accession  that  Sir  John  Kirk  was  appointed 
Consul-tTeneral  (and  the  improved  status  of 
the  British  rejiresentative  testified  to  the 
increased  importance  attached  to  the  post), 
and  about  the  same  time  the  British.  India 
Steam  Navigation  Company  established  a 
regular  service  between  Zanzibar,  India, 
and  Europe.  Missionary  inlluence  was  also 
exerted  much  moi'e  energetically  through- 
out the  Sultan's  dominions  and  over  that 
portion  of  the  mainland  which  was  attached 
to  Zanzibar.  The  close  of  the  American 
Civil  War  had  led  to  a revival  of  interest  in 
the  suppression  of  the  African  slave  trade, 
and  the  opening  of  the  Suez  Canal  to  traffic 
had  an  effect  upon  East  Africa  even  greater 
than  that  which  the  far-seeing  German 
explorer,  \'on  der  Decken,  had  anticipated. 

Sir  Bartle  Erere  commanded  an  expedi- 
tion which  was  sent  to  Zanzibar  in  the 
beginning  of  1873  for  the  suppression  of 
the  slave  trade,  and  after  some  negotiations 
in  which  Sii'  John  Kirk  played  an  important 
and  honourable  part,  a treaty  was  signed 
with  Sevvid  Bhargash,  under  which  the 
Sultan  promised  abolition.  In  1877  his 
Highness  \ isited  England,  on  the  invitation 
of  Queen  Victoria,  who  personally  received 
him  on  lime  21st,  and  on  julv  12th  he  was 
presented  with  the  freedom  ol  the  City  of 
London.  After  his  return  to  Zanzibar  the 
Sultan  decreed  the  confiscation  of  slaves 


landed  on  the  island,  and  the  cathedral 
stands  on  the  site  of  the  old  sia\e  market, 
which  had  been  virtually  closed  since  the 
signing  of  the  treaty  of  1873. 

Conflicting  Claims. 

In  the  early  seventies  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  the  Dark  Continent,  as  it 
was  then  generally  called,  possessed  a 
peculiar  fascination  for  Europe,  d'he  dis- 
coveries ot  Baker  and  Livingstone  had 
stimulated  alike  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
scientist  and  the  zeal  of  the  advocates  of 
Christian  missions  ; and  as  Stanley, 
Cameron,  and  other  pioneers  wrested  one 
by  one  its  remaining  secrets  from  the  great 
interior  of  the  continent,  it  dawned  upon 
the  nations  that  a door  had  been  opened 
to  the  trader,  the  settler,  and  the  adniinis- 
tiator,  as  well  as  to  the  traveller  and  the 
ambassador  of  the  Cross.  Naturally  the 
dominions  of  the  Sultan  of  Zanzibar,  and 
particularly  his  mainland  possessions, 
shared  in  this  quickened  interest.  Such 
conllicts  as  the  overlordship  of  East  African 
territory  had  hitherto  occasioned  had 
been,  in  the  main,  between  a single 
Eui-opean  Power  and  petty  local  chiefs, 
but  improved  communications  paved  the 
way  for  new  rivalries,  which  were  destined 
to  remould  the  history  of  the  territory  for 
which  Portuguese  and  Arabs  had  contended 
for  centuries. 

Curiously  enough,  the  first  attempt  to 
make  an  inroad  upon  the  Sultan's  posses- 
sions on  the  coast,  after  the  opening  of  the 
Suez  Canal,  came  from  Egypt.  The 
Khedive,  Ismail  Pasha,  was  ambitious  for 
the  extension  of  the  power  which  had  been 
enhanced  by  the  Canal,  and  he  dreamed 
dreams  which  included  the  carrying  of 
the  Egyptian  flag  up  the  Nile  to  the 
Victoria  Nyanza  and  Uganda,  and  a land- 
ing on  the  mainland  coast  of  East  Africa. 
An  Egyptian  squadron,  commanded  by 
)McKillop  I’asha,  appeared  off  Kismavu 
in  October,  1875,  and  a small  force  was 
landed,  which  “ occupied  " the  territory  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Juba  until'  a few  davs 
before  Christmas  in  the  same  year.  The 
troops  were  then  recalled  by  the  Khedive's 
orders,  at  the  prompting  of  the  British 
Government,  and  the  “raid"  ended  under 
circumstances  which  were,  unhappily  for 
Egypt,  absent  from  the  almost  simultaneons 
efforts  which  were  made  to  extend  her 
borders  in  the  Soudan. 

The  Khedive  was  not  the  only  or  the 
most  important  foreign  ruler  whose  officers 
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urged  upon  him  interference  with  the 
affairs  or  territory  of  Zanzibar  about  this 
time.^  It  is  said  that  in  1874  the  Sultan  of 
Zanzibar  made  overtures  to  the  newly 
federated  German  Empire  with  a view 
to  having  his  territory  placed  under  the 
protection  of  the  Kaiser.  It  is  certain  that, 
in  the  following  year  (1875)  we  find  Vice- 
Admiral  Lurniss  pressing  upon  the  German 
Admiralty  the  advisability  of  establishing 
a Protectorate.  But,  although  the  teaching 
of  Von  der  Decken  and  Kersten  was 
making  headway  among  their  compatriots, 
Prince  Bismarck  was  still  too  busy  consoli- 
dating his  work  in  the  Eatherland  to  under- 
take at  that  date  any  scheme  of  over-seas 
expansion  of  the  newly-formed  Empire. 

For  the  moment  the  idea  of  a recognised 
German  “ sphere  ” in  East  Africa  was 
abandoned,  but,  j’ear  by  year,  German 
commercial  interests  on  the  coast  grew 
rapidly,  and  the  thought  of  putting  an  end 
once  for  all  to  the  increasing  political 
rivalries  of  European  agents  at  his  court 
was  evidently  present  in  tlie  mind  of  the 
Sultan  Bhargash.  With  the  establishment 
of  a regular  service  between  Zanzibar  and 
Britain  by  the  British  India  Steam  Naviga- 
tion Company  in  1872  a new  force  had 
been  introduced  into  East  African  affairs. 
Mr.  (afterwards  Sir  William)  Mackinnon, 
the  chairman  of  the  shipping  company, 
made  so  favourable  an  impression  on  the 
Sultan  that  “ in  1877  he  offered  to  him  (or 
to  a company  to  be  formed  by  him)  a 
concession,  under  lease  for  seventy  year's, 
of  the  enstoms  and  administration  of  the 
whole  of  the  dominions  of  Zanzibar, 
including  all  rights  of  sovereignty,  with 
certain  reservations  in  respect  of  the 
islands  of  Zanzibar  and  Pemba.’' - 

How  much  of  the  recent  history  of  East 
Africa  would,  in  all  human  probability, 
have  remained  unwritlen  if  that  offer  of 
the  Sultan  Bhargash  had  been  accepted  ! 
History  was  repeating  itself,  in  very  deed. 
The  name  of  Port  Keitz  commemorates  one 
abortive  British  occupation  of  East  Africa 
— abortive  onl)'  because  a Home  Govern- 
ment, in  difficulties  at  the  time,  could  not 
bring  itself  to  sanction  an  act  which  was  at 
least  as  regular  as  many  another  which 
paved  the  way  for  a continuous  and 
honourable  l-iritish  settlement.  In  1877 
Lord  Beaconsfield's  Government  was 
hardly  in  difficulties,  but  the  affairs  of  the 
Near  East  and  of  Europe  pressed  heavily 

‘ Scott  Keltic,  “ The  P.u  tition  of  .Africa,"  p.  171. 

2 ■'  Ih'itish  East  .Africa,”  P.  I-.  M'Derinott,  1S93. 
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upon  the  attention  of  Ministers,  and  even  a 
statesman  with  so  great  a reputation  for 
Imperialism  as  Lord  Beaconsfield  was  not 
yet  awake  to  the  advantages  which  might 
be  secured  for  Britain  by  the  acceptance  of 
the  Sultan’s  offer.  A treaty  was  actually 
drawn  up  to  give  effect  to  the  Sultan’s 
wishes,  but  the  Foreign  Oflfce  put  obstacles 
in  the  way,  and  Sir  'Whlliam  Mackinnon, 
who  had  made  the  approval  of  the 
Imperial  Government  an  essential  con- 
dition of  his  acceptance  of  the  offer,  with- 
drew from  the  negotiations.  It  is  easy  to 
be  wise  after  the  event,  but,  however 
much  we  may  regret  the  losing  of  this 
opportunity  of  peacefully  and  honourably 
securing  for  Great  Britain  the  administra- 
tion of  the  undivided  African  territory 
which  had  been  ruled  from  Zanzibar,  it  is 
impossible  for  any  student  of  history  to 
forget  the  pre-occupations  of  European 
Governments  at  the  time.  A serious  danger 
must  undoubtedly  have  accompanied  any 
step  which  could  have  been  construed  by  the 
jealousy  of  a rival  into  an  act  of  aggression 
or  could  have  been  stigmatised  as  the 
taking  of  an  unfair  advantage. 

The  years  which  immediately  followed 
the  refusal  of  Lord  Beaconsfield's  Goveim- 
ment  to  sanction  the  acceptance  by  Sir 
William  Mackinnon  of  the  proffered  con- 
cession were  filled  by  vigorous  efforts  to 
e.xplore  the  territory  lying  behind  the  coast, 
and  to  capture  or  exploit  the  trade  of  the 
coast  itself,  and  a struggle  was  in  progress 
which  would  probably  have  come  a genera- 
tion earlier  but  for  the  course  of  events  in 
Europe,  and  their  engrossing  demands 
upon  all  German  statesmen  and  citizens. 
The  teaching  of  Von  der  Decken  had  sunk 
deep  into  the  hearts  of  his  compatriots, 
and  the  activitj'  displayed  in  the  early 
eighties  was  largely  the  fruition  of  that 
long-planted  seed.  Not  for  the  ffrst  time 
in  her  history  Britain  had  to  pay  for  the 
privilege  cf  her  widespread  interests,  and 
the  Germans  were  the  first  to  turn  to 
practical  account  the  results  of  the  travels 
of  Fischer  and  Thompson.  That  this  was 
so,  despite  the  presence  of  the  ever-vigilant 
Sir  John  Kirk  at  Zanzibar,  wxis  in  some 
degree  due  to  the  fact  that  Mr.  Gladstone’s 
Government,  which  had  succeeded  to 
Lord  Beaconsfield  s in  1880,  found  itself 
simultaneously  involved  in  difficulties  in 
Afghanistan,  in  Egypt,  and  in  South 
Africa. 

1 he  pioneers  of  German  influence  in 
East  Africa  entered  the  Sultan’s  territory, 


much  as  British  pioneers  in  eveiy  part 
of  the  world  have  ever  done,  not  as 
the  vanguard  of  an  army  of  administra- 
tion with  Imperial  support  and  official 
sanction,  but  as  the  agents  and  representa- 
tives of  lirms  and  associations  whose  names 
were  as  unfamiliar  as  their  aims,  to  all  save 
a few  watchful  exjierts.  And,  unhappilv,  the 
reports  of  these  experts  were  almost  un- 
heeded, or  so  it  seemed,  thanks  to  the 
succession  of  crises  which  hurtled  round 
the  heads  of  the  British  Government  from 
other  spheres  than  blast  Africa,  between 
the  years  1880  and  1884. 


In  looking  back  upon  the  events  of  that 
period,  it  is  important  to  remember  that 
the  British  Protectorate  over  Zanzibar  had 
not  been  assumed  in  1880,  and  other 
Powers  were  free  to  regard  the  territories 
of  the  vSultan  as  equally  open  to  their 
subjects  as  to  those  of  Queen  Victoria,  as 
indeed  they  were.  British  influence  may 
have  been  actually,  but  it  was  not  formally, 
predominant  even  in  Zanzibar  ; and  other 
nations  may  be  excused  if  they  failed  to 
look  at  the  position  through  British  spec- 
tacles. German  commercial  enterprise  had 
developed,  under  the  fostering  care  of 
Prince  Bismarck’s  policy,  with  a rapidity 
which  took  its — long  unchallenged — British 
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rivals  by  surprise  when  they  felt  its  effect 
almost  simultaneously  in  many  fields.  So 
long  as  the  rivalry  in  blast  Africa  was 
limited  to  the  held  of  commerce,  and  could 
be  regarded  only  as  the  competition  of 
individuals  for  an  open  prize,  the  British 
Government  had  no  ground  of  interference. 
But  there  were  Englishmen  who  knew  that 
proposals  had  been  made,  in  the  very 
infancy  of  the  German  Empire,  for  the 
declaration  of  a German  Protectorate  over 
Zanzibar,  and  these  men  viewed  the 
advance  of  the  Germans  in  East  Africa 
with  real  concern. 


In  1879 — to  quote  from  Dr.  Scott  Keltic’s 
pages'  again — “ Ernst  von  Weber,  one  of 
the  most  strenuous  of  German  colonial 
pioneers,  in  an  address  to  the  Ccnlral 
Vercin  fiir  Handchgeographie,  drew  atten- 
tion to  the  river  Jub,  and  the  desir- 
ability of  Germany  acquiring  a territorial 
footing  in  the  Zanzibar  region  ; in  this 
respect  reiterating  the  views  enunciated  by 
Gerhard  Kohlfs  about  the  same  time.” 
Events  in  the  south  and  west  of  the 
continent,  where  German  agents  were 
successful  in  maintaining  claims  on  behalf 
of  the  Fatherland  which,  to  sav  the  least, 
conflicted  with  British  aspirations  for  the 
' “ Tile  Partition  of  Africa,"  chapter  xv. 
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(ievclopmcnl  of  the  Empire  in  those 
directions,  caused  tlie  advance  which 
was  made  in  East  Africa  to  he  viewed 
with  considerable  apprehension,  and  this 
was  increased  when  it  was  announced,  in 
i88-|,  that  Dr.  (jerhai'd  Eohlfs,  who  was 
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honourably  known  as  an  explorer,  as  well 
as  a planter  of  (icrman  flags,  had  been 
appointed  German  Consul-General  at 
Zanzibar.  Some  years  earlier  ag'cnts  of 
the  German  African  Society  had  founded 
stations  at  Kakoma  and  otlicr  centres  in 
East  Africa,  from  which,  as  Dr.  Scott 
Keltic  says,  “ good  exploring  work  was 
carried  on  towards  Lake  Tanganyika  and 
the  upper  waters  of  the  Lualaba,  while  the 
economical  aspects  of  the  region  were  not 
lost  sight  of.” 

Eor  Lritain,  and  for  Europe  generally,  the 
Congo  Eree  State  divided  with  South  Africa 
the  interest  of  most  publicists  at  this  time, 
so  far  as  it  was  given  to  African  affairs 
other  than  those  of  Egypt  and  the  Soudan, 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  pre- 
occupation put  an  opportunity  into  the 
hands  of  the  Germans,  of  which  they  were 
not  slow  to  take  advantage.  In  the  spring 
of  1884  Dr.  Karl  Peters,  who  was  at  that 
time  only  twenty-eight,  founded  a Society 
of  German  Colonisation,  which  was  frankl}' 
intended  to  be  more  aggressive  in  its 
assertion  of  territorial  rights  than  the  older 
German  Colonial  Society,  under  whose 
auspices  the  best  work  of  recent  German 
explorers  in  Africa  had  been  done.  The 
new  society  atti'acted  the  attention  of  some 


influential  capitalists,  and  this  fact  enabled 
it  to  embark  on  its  operations  with  adequate 
funds.  . West  and  South  Africa  offered  but 
a limited  scope  for  its  energies,  so  they 
were  promptly  directed  towards  East 
.\frica,  and  particularly  to  the  region 
between  the  coast  and  Lake  Tanganyika, 
which  the  excellent  exploring  work  of 
their  countrymen  had  made  known  to 
Germans. 

With  two  companions  Dr.  Peters  made 
his  way  secretly  to  Zanz.ibar,  and  it  is  said 
that  they  were  so  anxious  to  escape  observa- 
tion that  they  travelled  as  mechanics.  They 
arrived  at  Zanzibar  on  November  4,  1884, 
and  eight  days  later  they  left  the  coast  on 
their  mission,  which  was  fated  to  have 
effects  on  the  future  of  East  Africa  which 
were  little  appreciated  at  the  time.  Only 
a week  passed  before  a “ treaty  ” was 
signed  with  a natiye  chief  and  the  German 
flag  hoisted  at  Mbuzini.  This  was  on 
November  igth,  and  on  December  17th 
Dr.  Peters  was  back  at  the  coast,  having 
meanwhile  negotiated  treaties  and  secured 
concessions  from  no  fewer  than  ten  in- 
dependent chiefs,  which  he  held  gave  his 
Society  all  rights  over  a solid  block  of 
60,000  square  miles  to  the  west  of  Baga- 
moyo. 

After  this  phenomenallv  rapid  piece  of 
empire-building.  Dr.  Peters  hurried  back 
to  Berlin,  where  an  International  Con- 
ference on  African  affairs  was  actually  in 
session,  and  the  next  step  was  the  forma- 
tion of  the  German  East  Africa  Compan}^ 
on  Eebruary  12,  1885.  To  this  new  body 
Dr.  Peters,  who  was  its  real  founder, 
assigned  all  the  rights  which  he  and  his 
fellow-pioneers  had  acquired  under  the 
treaties  which  they  had  collected  with 
such  rapidity  during  their  five  weeks  in 
East  .Africa. 

The  conference,  to  which  reference  has 
already  been  made,  which  was  concluding 
its  work  when  Dr.  Peters  returned  to 
Berlin,  had  been  called  together  primarily 
to  deal  with  matters  connected  with  the 
Congo  and  the  Nigei',  but  the  “ General 
Act  of  the  Conference,"  which  embodied 
the  results  of  its  deliberations,  laid  down 
rules  which  were  intended  to  govern  the 
action  of  the  signatory  Powers  in  other 
parts  of  the  continent.  .Among  these  was 
a provision  that  any  new  occupation  on  the 
coast  must  be  notified  by  the  colonising 
Power  to  the  co-signatories,  that  any  prior 
claim  might  be  asserted  and  made  good  ; 
and  at  the  same  time  it  was  stipulated  that 
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occupation  to  be  valid  inusl  be  proved  to 
he  effective.  “Spheres  of  inllucnce"  came 
under  this  Berlin  .Act  for  the  fust  time 
within  the  ofheial  ken  of  the  European 
Powers. 

It  was  on  Eebruary  26,  1885,  that  the 
General  Act  was  signed,  and  on  the 
following  day  the  German  Emperor  affixed 
his  signature  to  a “ Schiitzbrief,”  or  charter, 
which  extended  the  Imperial  protection  to 
any  territory  which  had  been,  or  might 
be,  acquired  by  the  German  Society  of 
Colonisation.  Dr.  Peters  had  the  reputa- 
tion of  haying  made  a close  study  of  the 
methods  and  stages  of  British  colonial 
expansion,  but  all  his  researches  would 
scarcely  ayail  to  find  an  instance  in  which 
the  successive  steps  had  followed  one 
another  with  such  phenomenal  celerity. 
The  pioneers  landed  on  the  East  African 
coast  on  November  12th  in  one  year,  and 
the  Imperial  Charter,  practically  incor- 
porating the  outcome  of  their  expedition 
within  the  German  Empire,  was  signed  in 
Berlin  on  F'ebruary  27th  of  the  following 
year.  The  intervening  period  of  fifteen 
weeks  sufficed  for  the  due  fulfilment  of 
every  recognised  process  required  by 
international  law  and  usage,  hut  it  left 
little  enough  opportunity  for  the  play  of 
slowly-maturing  public  opinion  either  in 
.Africa  or  in  Europe  ! 

Aleanwhile  British  pioneers  had  also 
been  pushing  into  the  interior  from  the 
coast,  over  which  the  Sultan  of  Zanzibar 
still  held  sway.  In  1883  Joseph  Thompson 
had  made  his  way  from  Alombasa  to 
Taveta,  and  thence  by  Naivasha  to  Kavi- 
rondo,  discovering  Mount  Elgon  on  his 
return  journey.  And  in  September,  1884, 
two  months  or  more  before  Dr.  Peters  and 
his  companions  landed  in  .Africa,  Sir  11.  H. 
Johnston  had  visited  Taveta  and  had 
secured  valuable  concessions  from  a local 
chief,  Alandara,  of  the  Kilimanjaro  region. 
'I'hese  rights  he  had  transferred  to  a Man- 
chester merchant,  and  when  the  German 
plans  were  made  public  there  was  alt  the 
material  requisite  for  a troublesome  inter- 
national difficulty,  which  would  have  been 
impossible  had  Lord  Beaconsfield's  Govern- 
ment sanctioned  the  acceptance  by  Sir 
William  Alackinnon  of  the  offer  made  in 
1877  by  the  Sultan. 

No  one  saw  more  clearly  what  was  the 
unfortunate  trend  of  events  than  Sir  John 
Kirk,  who  had  devoted  twenty  years  of  his 
life  to  the  establishment  of  British  in- 
fluence at  Zanzibar,  and  was  now  called 
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upon  to  stand  between  the  Sultan  and  the 
rival  claims  of  European  Powers.  But 
Britain  was  reeling  under  the  news  of  the 
fall  of  Khartoum  and  the  death  of  Gordon 
when  the  German  East  Africa  Company 
was  founded,  and  the  repeated  warnings 
of  Sir  John  Kirk  fell  upon  ears  which  were 
preoccupied  rather  than  deaf.  The  Consul- 
General  was  informed  that  the  British 
Government  looked  favourably  upon  the 
project  of  German  colonisation  in  East 
Africa,  and  he  was  bidden  to  use  his 
iiiHuence  with  the  Sultan  and  win  his 
acquiescence  in  the  establishment  of 
German  suzerainty  on  the  mainland. 

On  April  28,  1885,  two  months  after  the 
grant  of  the  Imperial  Charter  to  the 
German  Company,  the  Sultan  Bhargash 
was  ofiicially  informed  of  the  annexation 
of  East  African  territory  by  Germany,  and 
he  promptly  cabled  an  emphatic  protest 
not  onlv  to  Berlin,  but  to  London  and 
Washington,  and  Prince  Bismarck  pro- 
fessed to  believe  that  the  protest  was 
dictated  by  Sir  John  Kirk.  In  point  of 
fact,  as  Sir  John  showed,  it  was  only  the 
exercise  of  his  personal  influence  which 
prevented  the  Sultan  from  presenting  his 
remonstrance  at  Berlin  in  person. 

The  sketch  which  has  already  been  given 
in  these  pages  of  the  history  of  the  “ rule  ” 
of  the  Sultans  of  Zanzibar  over  the  main- 
land territory  which  was  now  in  dispute  is 
sufficient  to  show  that,  however  satisfactory 
the  Sultan's  claims  may  have  been  to  his 
immediate  advisers,  they  fell  far  short  of 
compliance  with  all  the  conditions  of 
the  new  doctrine  of  “ effective  occupation  ” 
which  had  been  accepted  by  the  Powers  in 
conference  at  Berlin.  And  it  wxis  clear 
from  the  first  that,  especially  if  Britain 
supported  the  German  view,  no  protest 
from  Zanzibar  could  have  more  than  a 
momentary  effect  on  the  situation.  Good 
Britons,  with  a patriotic  affection  for  seeing 
the  map  painted  red,  would  doubtless  have 
preferred  to  see  the  territory  occupied  by 
British  rather  than  by  German  administra- 
tors, but  two  plain  facts  stand  out  from  the 
welter  of  acrimonious  discussion  by  which 
the  incidents  of  the  German  annexation 
were  surrounded  at  the  time. 

In  the  first  place,  the  whole  of  East 
Africa  was,  in  the  light  of  the  “General 
Act  of  the  Berlin  Conference,”  to  all  intent 
and  purpose  “No  man’s  land,”  and  Ger- 
many was  the  firSt  of  the  European  Powers 
to  claim  the  suzerainty  over  this  particular 
portion  of  it.  Therefore,  when  the  German 


Government  notified  its  intention  of  acting 
upon  the  concessions  which  had  been 
obtained  by  Dr.  Peters,  Great  Britain  was 
almost  bound  to  support  her  claim,  not- 
withstanding the  close  ties  which  had 
bound  the  court  of  the  Sultan  for  so  many 
years  to  the  British  and  Anglo-Indian 
Governments.  It  was  quite  natural  that 
the  Sultan  should  not  view  the  transaction 
in  the  same  light  as  it  presented  itself  to 
the  Foreign  Oflices  of  Europe,  but  that 
was  a regrettable  accident  of  the  situation 
which  had  arisen,  when  the  Powers  had 
once  agreed  that  Africa  might  fairly  be 
divided  into  “spheres  of  influence”  for 
themselves  and  their  subjects  ! This  may 
be  a callous  reading  of  history,  but  is  there 
any  impartial  student  of  the  records  of  that 
decade  who  will  say  that  it  unfairly  sum- 
marises the  course  of  events?  blast  Africa 
was  looked  upon  by  Europe  as  “ fair 
game  ” ; and  Germany,  having  put  in  the 
first  claim  to  a portion  of  it,  was  held  to  be 
winner  of  the  prize,  under  a diplomatic 
version  of  the  homely  old  proverb,  “ First 
come,  first  served.” 

Secondly,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
there  were  weighty  reasons  why  the  British 


Government  should  not  at  that  moment 
take  up  an  antagonistic  line  to  that  of 
Germany.  Her  own  hands  were  full  to 
overflowing,  and  to  have  challenged  Ger- 
many’s claims  in  East  Africa  might,  and 
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probably  would,  have  led  to  an  aggravation 
of  difficulties  in  Egypt.  The  “ men  on  the 
spot  ” may  have  had  good  reason  for  at- 
taching a different  value  to  the  “ treaties  ” 
which  Dr.  Peters  and  his  friends  had  used 
to  secure  the  Charter  of  Imperial  recogni- 
tion from  that  which  was  put  upon  them 
in  Berlin.  But  Germany's  right  to  colonial 
expansion  was  equal  to  our  own,  and  the 
view  taken  by  the  British  Government  was 
that  it  was  desirable,  if  the  suzerainty  of 
the  district  in  dispute  must  pass  from  the 
hands  of  the  Sultan,  that  it  should  be  in 
those  of  a progressive  Power,  which 
would  work  for  the  opening  up  of  the 
land  to  civilisation  and  commerce,  and  the 
break  up  of  slavery  and  the  slave  traffic. 

If  the  Sultan  of  Zanzibar  had  shown,  in 
the  ten  years  preceding  April,  1885,  the 
same  energy  in  “effective  occupation”  of 
the  territory  which  he  claimed  on  the 
mainland  as  he  did  in  the  ten  weeks  after 
he  received  notification  of  the  German 
annexation,  the  whole  situation  would 
have  been  changed.  He  followed  up  the 
dcspatcli  of  his  remonstrances  to  Berlin 
by  sending  troops  into  Usagara,  one  of 
the  districts  claimed  by  the  Germans, 
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and  by  an  expedition  under  General 
Mathews,  his  commander-in-chief,  to  Kili- 
manjaro for  the  purpose  of  re-asserting  his 
authority  in  that  region.  A German  claint 
to  Witu  resulted  in  the  despatch  of  troops 
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by  the  Sultan  to  that  point  also.  But  all 
his  belated  activity  and  strongly-worded 
remonstrances  were  in  vain,  although  it 
was  not  until  a (ierman  sejuadron  appeared 
before  his  palace  and  its  commander 
presented  an  ultimatum  that  the  Sultan 
reluctantly  signified  his  acceptance  of  the 
inevitable  on  August  14,  1SS5. 

During  the  period  which  elapsed  between 
the  ('lerman  annexation  and  its  acceptance 
bv  the  Sultan  there  was  a constant  inter- 
change of  views  on  the  subject  between 
the  British  and  German  Governments,  and 
a change  of  Ministry,  due  to  the  fall  of  Mr. 
Gladstone's  Government  in  June,  1885,  and 
the  substitution  of  Lord  Salisbury  for  Lord 
Granville  at  the  Foreign  Office,  did  not  in 
the  least  affect  the  conciliatory  attitude 
towards  Germany's  policy.  In  a despatch 
of  May  25,  1885,  referring  to  the  protest 
of  the  Sultan  of  Zanzibar,  Lord  Granville 
assured  the  Emperor’s  Minister  that  her 
Majesty's  Government  had  no  doubt  that 
Geimanv  meant  to  respect  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  Sultan,  but  he  admitted  that 
some  difficullv  was  felt  in  ascertaining 
what  extent  of  territory  the  Sultan  was 
justified  in  claiming.  Incidentally,  the 
Foreign  Secret. iry  coupled  with  his  ex- 
pression of  a wish  to  favour  the  German 
scheme  of  colonisation  a casual  mention  of 
a scheme  of  “ some  prominent  British 
capitalists  . . . for  a British  settlement 
in  the  country  between  the  coast  and  the 
lakes  which  arc  the  sources  of  the  White 
Nile,  and  for  its  connection  with  the  coast 
bv  a railway.” 

In  this  deft  manner  Lord  Granville  not 
only  foreshadowed  the  Uganda  Railway  of 
to-dav,  but  gave  an  emphatic  hint  to 
Berlin  that,  if  East  Africa  was  to  be  ap- 
portioned among  the  Powers,  Britain  had 
“pegged  out  a claim”  for  herself,  which 
justified  the  British  suggestion  of  the 
appointment  of  an  International  Com- 
mission to  delimit  the  boundaries  of  the 
Sultan's  territories,  so  as  to  distinguish 
them  clearly  from  those  claimed  by  the 
Germans.  The  assent  of  the  Berlin  Govern- 
ment was  conveyed  to  Lord  Granville’s 
successor  at  the  Eoreign  Oflice  011  June  30, 
1885,  but  it  was  not  until  November,  1886, 
that  an  agreement  was  reached  betw^een 
the  British  and  German  Governments  as 
to  the  limits  of  the  Sultan  of  Zanzibar's 
sovereignty  and  the  delimitation  of  the 
“ spheres  of  iniluence  ” of  the  two  Powers 
in  East  Africa,  d'he  Sultan’s  consent  was 
signified  on  December  4,  188b,  but  he 


accompanied  it  by  an  expression  of  the 
hope  that,  as  the  Powers  were  taking  part 
of  his  territory  from  him  and  giving  it  to 
Germany,  they  would  protect  his  kingdom 
from  being  divided  among  them  by  other 
nations.  I quote  from  Mr.  P.  L.  McDer- 
mott's “ British  East  Africa  " the  principal 
articles  of  the  agreement,  which  were  : 

(i)  “The  sovereignty  of  the  Sultan  of 
Zanzibar  was  recognised  over  the  islands 
of  Zanzibar  and  Pemb.i,  and  over  the 
smaller  islands  within  a radius  of  twelve 
sea  miles  of  them,  as  well  as  over  the 
islands  of  Lamu  and  Mafia.  On  the  main- 
land the  Sultan’s  sovereignty  was  recog- 
nised for  an  internal  depth  of  ten  sea  miles 
along  the  coast  from  Tunghi  Bay  to  Kipini; 
and  north  of  this  point  w’ere  included  the 
ports  of  Kismayu,  Brava,  Merka,  and  Maga- 
disho,  with  radii  landward  of  ten  miles, 
except  in  the  case  of  the  last  mentioned,  in 
which  the  landward  radius  was  fixed  at  live 
miles. 

(2)  “The  territory  bounded  on  the  south 
bv  the  Rovuma  River,  and  on  the  north  by 
a line  starting  from  the  mouth  of  the  Tana 
and  following  the  course  of  that  river  or  its 
affluents  to  the  point  of  intersection  of  the 
Equator  and  the  38th  degree  of  east  longi- 
tude, was  delimited  by  the  two  Powers  into 
‘spheres  of  influence,’  within  which  they 
were  respectiveK'  free  to  operate.  The  line 
of  demarcation  started  from  the  mouth  of 
the  River  Umbe,  and  skirting  the  northern 
base  of  Mount  Kilimanjaro,  was  drawn  to 
the  point  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the 
Victoria  Nyanza  which  is  intersected  by 
the  ist  degree  of  south  latitude.  Each 
Power  pledged  itself  not  to  make  acquisi- 
tions of  territory,  accept  Protectorates,  or 
interfere  with  the  extension  of  the  other’s 
influence  across  this  line. 

(3)  “ Both  Powers  recognised  as  belong- 
ing to  Witu  the  coast-line  commencing  to 
the  north  of  Kipini  and  continuing  to  the 
northern  extremity  of  iManda  Bay. 

“ The  Sultan  of  Zanzibar,  in  accepting 
this  arrangement  on  December  4,  1886, 
agreed  to  grant  a lease  of  the  customs  of 
certain  of  his  ports  to  the  German  East 
Africa  Company,  to  withdraw  his  protec- 
tion from  the  district  of  Kilimanjaro,  and 
to  relinquish  his  claims  to  sovereignty  over 
the  Witu  coast.  The  Sultan  also  gave  his 
adhesion  to  the  stipulations  of  the  General 
Act  of  the  Berlin  Conference,  with  the 
important  reservation  that  the  principle 
of  free  trade  was  not  to  be  applied  to 
his  territories.” 
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“Spheres  of  Influence.” 

It  is  matter  of  history  that  this  agree- 
ment was,  from  the  first,  regarded  as  con- 
taining Haws,  from  the  British  point  of 
view.  Eor  instance,  it  left  the  country  to 
the  north  and  north-west  of  the  British 
sphere  open  to  the  enterprise  of  European 
rivals.  Further  than  this,  there  was  much 
disappointment  that  the  whole  of  the  mass 
of  Kilimanjaro  went  to  Germany,  more 
especially  as  it  was  believed  at  the  time 
that,  by  holding  out  a little,  the  British 
representatives  might  have  obtained  at 
least  a part  of  it.  But  it  is  not  the  British 
habit  to  cry  over  spilt  milk,  and  as  events 
turned  out  the  fear  of  being,  forestalled 
towards  the  north-west  (Uganda)  was, 
luckil}',  not  realised. 

It  was  at  this  point  that  Sir  William 
'Mackinnon  and  those  associated  with  him 
were  at  length  able  to  secure  the  co-opera- 
tion of  the  British  Government  in  their 
plans.  Ten  years  before,  as  we  have  al- 
ready seen,  Sir  William  had  been  unable 
to  accept  the  Sultan  of  Zanzibar’s  offer, 
owing  to  the  lukewarmness  of  Lord 
Beaconstield’s  Government,  but  the  home 
authorities  were  now  alive,  however  tardily, 
to  the  magnitude  of  the  interests  at  stake. 
It  was  at  this  juncture  that  the  British  East 
Africa  Company  was  formed  under  the 
presidency  of  Sir  William.  The  latter  had 
long  been  a favourite  of  Seyyid  Bhargash, 
and  to  him  the  Sultan  granted,  on  May  24, 
1887,  a concession  for  fifty  years  of  the 
lo-mile  strip  of  coast  from  the  Umba  to 
Kipini.  In  addition  to  this,  treaties  were 
concluded  with  more  than  a score  of  tribes 
in  the  interior,  with  the  result  that  the 
Company  obtained  sovereign  rights  for 
a distance  of  200  miles  from  the  coast. 
They  now  approached  her  Majesty’s 
Government,  and  were  incorporated  by 
Royal  Charter  as  the  Imperial  British  East 
Africa  Compan)^'  By  this  Charter  the 
Company  became  responsible  for  the  ad- 
ministration and  development  of  about 
200,000  square  miles,  with  the  proviso  that 
no  important  step  was  to  be  taken  without 
the  sanction  of  her  Majesty’s  Secretary  of 
State.  The  founders  themselves  subscribed 
^240,000,  while  the  nominal  capital  of  the 
Company  was  two  millions  sterling.  As 
the  whole  cost  of  administration  and  de- 
velopment devolved  on  the  Company, 
although  it  was  not  allowed  to  exercise  any 
monopol}'  of  trade,  it  must  be  conceded 

I For  the  full  text  of  the  Royal  Charter  see  Appen. 
clix  III.  to  McDermott's  “ British  East  Africa.” 
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that  the  founders  were  inspired  by  a large 
measure  of  patriotism  in  thus  investing 
their  money  wlien  there  was  obviously  no 
prospect  of  an  immediate  return. 

But  the  Company  lost  no  time  in  getting 
to  work.  Mr.  (now  Sir)  George  S.  Mac- 
kenzie was  appointed  the  first  administrator, 
and  he  reached  Zanzibar  in  October,  1888, 
to  find  that  Bhargash  was  dead  and  that 
his  brother  Khalifa  reigned  in  his  stead. 
Mr.  Mackenzie  was  at  the  verv  onset  called 


developing  when  Mr.  Mackenzie  intervened 
with  excellent  effect.  It  would  not  have 
done  to  purchase  tlie  slaves  from  those 
who  claimed  them,  and  then  set  them  free, 
for  it  is  contrary  to  British  law  to  buy 
slaves.  The  institution  of  domestic  slavery 
was  recognised  by  the  Mohammedan  reli- 
gious law  and  by  the  public  law  of  Zanzi- 
bar, and  had  been  formally  recognised  by 
Great  Britain  and  other  Powers.  Mr.  Mac- 
kenzie found  a wav  out,  without  offending 


The  work  of  opening  up  and  developing 
the  country  now  proceeded  apace.  Works 
were  taken  in  hand  to  improve  the  town 
and  harbour  of  Mombasa,  which  had  been 
chosen  as  the  local  headquarters  of  the 
Company.  Caravans  were  sent  into  the 
interior  to  get  into  touch  with  the  natives 
and  to  obtain  a better  knowledge  of  the 
country.  Good  progress  was  made,  con- 
sidering that  the  only  means  of  transport 
was  the  native  carrier.  But,  important  as 
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upon  to  face  a situation  which  demanded 
the  most  delicate  tact.  He  found  the  Arab 
population  in  a mood  of  great  irritation. 
About  nine  hundred  slaves,  most  of  whom 
belonged  to  Arabs  at  Mombasa  and  other 
coast  towns,  had  taken  refuge  at  Rabai,  the 
station  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society, 
and  there  were  some  five  hundred  more  at 
other  mission  stations  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. The  Arabs  demanded  the  restora- 
tion of  the  runaways  to  them  ; the  mission- 
aries refused  to  comply  with  this  request. 
A very  ugly  Anti-bluropean  feeling  was 


British  feeling  or  local  law  and  custom. 
He  induced  the  masters  to  look  upon  their 
runaways  as  lost  property,  and  agreed,  for 
the  sake  of  public  peace,  to  pay  them 
25  dollars  per  head  as  compensation  for 
their  lost  property.  This  artless  fiction 
succeeded  admirably.  The  Arab  masters 
received  a gross  sum  of  £^3,500,  and  were 
well  enough  pleased,  while  over  1,400 
runaway  slaves  became  free  men.  Further 
than  this,  arrangements  were  made  where- 
by other  slaves  could  purchase  their  freedom 
witliin  a few  months. 


this  work  was,  it  was  quite  subsidiary  to 
the  question  which  it  was  clearly  foreseen 
must  be  settled  soon — namely,  the  question 
of  the  Hinterland.  Interest  was  centred 
in  Uganda.  The  country  was  populous, 
productive,  and  highly  cultivated,  and  the 
Power  holding  it  would  be  in  a position  to 
exert  a paramount  intluence  over  the 
regions  around  it.  More  than  this,  the  in- 
habitants were  superior  in  every  respect  to 
most  tribes  in  the  interior  of  .Africa. 

The  British  Government  let  it  be  known 
tliat  they  looked  to  the  Imperial  British 
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East  Africa  Company  to  see  to  it  that  this 
rich  territory  did  not  fall  into  the  hands 
of  another  colonising  Power.  The  directors 
of  the  Company  were,  without  a doubt, 


justified  in  feeling  that  this  was  work 
which  properly  belonged  to  the  Imperial 
Covernment,  and  that  they  were  not  called 
upon  to  spend  their  shareholders’  money 
in  safeguarding  national  interests  outside 
their  recognised  sphere  of  operations,  but, 
nevertheless,  when  the  crisis  arrived,  they 
acted  c nergetically  and  patriotically  in  the 
desired  direction. 

The  trouble  came  from  the  north.  On 
the  27th  of  July,  1889,  Dr.  Karl  Peters, 
in  defiance  of  the  orders  of  his  own 
Ciovernment,  and  having  run  the  British 
blockade  which  was  then  being  maintained 
by  Admiral  Fremantle,  left  Witu  and 
commenced  his  march  up  the  Tana.  His 
declared  intention  was  to  reach  Emin 
Pasha,  whom  Stanley  had  set  out  to  re- 
lieve, by  way  of  the  Congo,  thirty  months 
before.  Dr.  Peters  arrived  in  Uganda 
early  in  1890,  and  succeeded,  in  the  words 
of  Mr.  |.  Scott  Keltic,  “in  inducing  the 
King  [i.c.  Mwanga)  to  make  such  admis- 
sions and  concessions  as  might  without 
difficulty  have  been  construed  into  a 
treaty  of  protection.”  But  his  expedi- 
tion came  to  nought  with  the  Anglo- 
(Tcrman  agreement  of  July,  1890.'  Ger- 
many renounced  till  claims  to  W’itn,  and 
recognised  a British  Protectorate  over 
Zanzibai',  Pemba,  and  tb.e  Sultan's  mainland 

I Tlie  lull  text  of  tliat  famous  convention  is  set 
forth  in  an  appendix  to  Mr.  I’.  L.  McDermott’s 
“ I'ritisli  Hast  Africa." 


dominions  between  the  Umba  and  the 
Juba.  The  line  of  demarcation  between 
the  British  ;ind  German  spheres  of  in- 
fluence, which,  as  we  have  seen,  stretched 


from  the  river  Umba  to  the  eastern  side 
of  Lake  Victoria  Nyanza,  was  now 
continued  -across  the  Lake  and  in  a 
direction  due  west  (looping  to  the  south 
at  one  point  to  include  Mount  Alfumbiroj 
to  the  confines  of  the  Congo  Free 
State.  Germany,  on  the  other  hand,  re- 
ceived, in  exchange  for  a payment  of 
£200,000  to  the  Sultan  of  Zanzibar,  the 
definite  cession  of  such  of  his  Highness’s 
dominions  as  she  held  in  lease,  besides 
— the  most  coveted  prize  of  all — the  island 
of  Heligoland. 

The  general  effect  of  this  agreement 
was  to  relieve  Great  Britain  altogether 
from  German  rivalry  to  the  north  of  the 
line  of  demarcation,  but  it  still  remained 
to  come  to  terms  with  Italy.  The  boundary 
between  the  spheres  of  the  two  Powers 
was  settled  by  an  agreement  in  March, 
1891.  The  line  ascends  the  channel  of 
the  Juba  River  from  its  mouth  to  6°  north 
latitude.  It  then  follows  the  6th  parallel 
as  far  as  35°  cast  longitude,  that  meridian 
forming  the  boundary  between  the  British 
and  Italian  spheres  up  to  the  Blue 
Nile. 

The  Uganda  Question. 

While  the  home  Government  was  acting 
with  a spirit  which  had  not  always  charac- 
terised its  East  African  policy,  the  Com- 
pany and  “the  men  on  the  spot”  had 
risen  to  the  occasion,  bearing  in  mind 
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the  ruling  of  the  Berlin  Conference  of 
1884-1885  that  if  there  is  no  effective 
occupation  there  can  be  no  claim  to 
possession. 

Mr.  F.  J.  Jackson  and  Mr.  Gedge,  as 
representatives  of  the  Company,  had 
pushed  their  way  north-west  from 
Mombasa  through  the  Masai  countiw 
to  Uganda,  which  they  entered  shortly 
after  the  departure  of  Dr.  Peters.  They 
found  the  country  torn  by  dissensions 
between  Catholics,  Protestants,  and  Mo- 
hammedans ; and  eventually  Mr.  Jackson 
returned  to  the  coast  with  envoys  from 
the  chiefs  of  Uganda  and  Usoga,  to  show 
them  that  the  English  were  supreme 
at  the  coast.  In  his  absence  Mr.  Gedge 
withdrew  from  Uganda,  and  recommended 
the  abandonment  of  the  country  for  a 
time.  Fortunately  the  hour  brought  the 
man.  Captain  F.  D.  Lugard,  whose  ser- 
vices, together  with  those  of  Captain  (now 
Colonel]  W.  H.  Williams,  had  been  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  the  Company  early  in 
1890  bv  the  Imperial  Government,  reached 
Mengo,  the  capital  of  Uganda,  on  Boxing 
Day.  Eight  days  after  his  arrival  the  king 
signed  and  ratified  a treaty  with  the  full 
consent  of  the  chiefs  of  all  parties  in  the 
state.  “He  acknowledged,”  to  quote  Mr. 
McDermott  again,  “the  suzerainty  of  the 
Compan}',  placed  his  territories  under 
its  protection,  engaged  to  flv  no  other  flag, 
to  make  no  treaties  with,  to  grant  no  kind 
of  concession  whatever  to,  nor  allow  to 
settle  in  the  kingdom,  acquire  lands  or 
hold  offices  of  state,  an}'  FAiropean  of 
whatever  nationality  without  the  know- 
ledge and  consent  of  the  Company’s 
Resident,  who  was  to  exercise  full  authority 
overall  European  residents  in  LIganda.  The 
Resident  was  to  be  ex-ojficio  President  of 
the  Committee  of  Finance  and  Revenue, 
consisting  of  four  members,  elected  (except 
the  President)  by  the  Council  of  Stale, 
whose  duty  it  would  be  to  assess,  collect 
and  administer  all  the  customs  and  taxes. 
The  revenue  was  to  be  applied  (i)  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  royal  state,  public 
salaiies,  &c. ; (2)  to  public  works  ; (3)  to 
the  maintenance  of  the  army,  which  was 
to  be  organised  and  drilled  by  the  Com- 
pany’s officers.  Traders  of  all  nations 
were  to  be  free  to  come  to  Uganda, 
provided  they  did  not  import  goods 
prohibited  by  agreement  among  the 
Powers.  There  should  be  free  trade 
within  the  whole  British  sphere.  The 
Company  undertook  to  supply  a staff  of 
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officials  for  the  organisation  and  adminis- 
tration of  tlie  country,  all  expenses  of 
the  Companv  not  pertaining  to  its  private 
trade  to  be  borne  from  the  public  revenues. 
In  addition  to  these  provisions  slave- 
trading and  slave-raiding  were  declared 
punishable  offences,  and  missionaries  were 
free  to  settle  in  the  country  irrespective 
of  creed. 

Notwithstanding  this  treaty,  the  situation 
continued  to  be  one  of  great  difficulty. 
The  King  could  not  be  trusted.  The 
Roman  Catholics  and  Protestants  were  at 
one  another’s  throats.  Bishop  Tucker,  who 
reached  Mengo  the  day  after  the  signing  of 
the  treaty,  was  surprised  to  see  the  Chris- 
tians coming  to  church  with  rifles  in  their 
hands.  The  Mohammedans  were  ready  to 
take  advantage  of  the  bad  feeling  between 
the  two  bodies  of  Christians.  But  Captain 


of  the  region  between  Lake  Victoria  and 
Lakes  Albert  and  Albert  Kdward. 

The  question  of  FTganda  had  bv  now 
become  a familiar  topic  of  debate  with  the 
British  public  at  home.  Naturally  much 
satisfaction  had  been  felt  when,  by  its 
promptitude  in  accomplishing  an  effective 
occupation,  the  Company  had  forestalled 
possible  rivals.  There  was  keen  regret, 
therefore,  when  the  Company,  appalled  by 
the  tremendous  responsibilities  of  the 
administration  of  a million  square  miles, 
with  a capital  of  half-a-million  pounds, 
announced  that  it  could  not  continue,  in 
justice  to  its  shareholders,  to  occupy 
Uganda  for  any  considerable  length  of 
time.  Kvacuation  was,  in  fact,  decided 
upon,  with  Dagoreti  as  the  extreme  point  of 
the  Company’s  occupation.  Fortunately  a 
sum  of  ^25,000  was  subscribed  bv  the 


Secretary,  seems  to  have  viewed  the  coming 
evacuation  with  a considerable  degree  of 
equanimity.  However,  a change  of  Govern- 
ment took  place,  and  Lord  Koseberv 
became  Foreign  Secretary,  'I'he  result  of 
the  change  of  Ministers  was  soon  apparent. 
'File  Foreign  Office  notified  the  Company 
that  “ Her  Majesty's  Government  are  pre- 
pared to  assist  the  Company  by  pecu- 
niary contributions  towards  the  cost  of 
prolongation  of  the  occupation  for  three 
months  up  to  the  31st  March  (1893),  on  a 
scale  not  exceeding  that  of  the  present 
expenditure.”  The  Company  accepted  this 
offer,  and  on  the  loth  of  December  Lord 
Koseberv  instructed  Sir  Gerald  Portal,  her 
Majesty's  representative  at  Zanzibar,  to  pi'o- 
ceed  forthwith,  “ as  Commissioner  for  the 
British  sphere  of  inlluence  in  East  Africa, 
to  ITganda  ; there,  after  investigation  on  the 
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Lugard  proved  fully  equal  to  the  occasion. 
■When  he  set  out  for  England  in- 1892  he  left 
Captain  Williams  in  command,  and  British 
supremacy  firmly  established  in  the  whole 


missionary  public,  and  the  Company  agreed 
to  postpone  evacuation  until  the  last  day  of 
1892. 

Lord  Salisbur}^  who  was  then  Foreign 

'I  ”> 


spot,  to  frame  a report,  as  expeditiously  as 
may  be,  on  the  best  means  of  dealing  with 
the  country,  whether  through  Zanzibar  or 
otherwise.” 
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The  result  of  that  mission  may  be  set 
forth  in  a few  lines.  On  the  ist  of  April  the 
administration  was  taken  over  from  the 
Compan}’  bv  the  Imperial  Government  : 
and  on  the  29th  of  August,  1894,  by  vir- 
tue of  an  agreement  between  Sir  Gerald 


Portal  and  Mwanga,  Uganda  was  pro- 
claimed a Protectorate  at  IMengo.  But  one 
expectation  was  not  realised,  that  Captain 
Lugard,  who  had  roused  public  opinion  at 
home  against  evacuation,  would  go  back  as 
Imperial  Commissioner.  Hisfurther  laurels 
were  to  be  gained  in  other  fields. 


Within  a short  time  the  rest  of  what 
constitutes  British  East  Africa  passed  under 
the  direct  control  of  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment. The  transfer  took  place  at  I\Iombasa 
on  July  I,  1895,  the  Company  receiving 
^250,000  for  the  surrender  of  its  rights. 


With  the  establishment  of  the  East  African 
Protectorate  the  Imperial  British  liast 
Africa  Company  was  dissolved,  after  a 
cai'eer  short,  as  the  lives  of  Chartered  Com- 
panies go,  but  very  far  from  inglorious.  To 
its  founders  must  be  given  some,  and  even 
much,  of  the  credit  for  the  fact  that  the 
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possessions  of  Britain  in  East  Africa  are 
to-day  incomparably  liner  than  they  seemed 
likely  to  be  only  a few  years  ago. 

Problems  of  Administration. 

Erom  this  point  this  sketch  deals  ex- 
clusively with  British  East  Africa.  It  is 
necessarv  to  glance,  first,  at  some  de- 
tails, in  which  the  relations  of  the 
administration  to  the  natives  must  occupy’ 
a prominent  place.  Especially  during 
the  lifetime  of  the  Company  and  in  the 
early  years  of  direct  Imperial  adminis- 
tration, the  natives  of  Uganda  submitted 
by  no  means  tamely  to  the  Europeanising 
of  their  country.  In  1893  there  was  a 
Mohammedan  revolt,  which  was  encouraged 
by  Selim  Bev.  Captain  MacDonald,  who 
was  acting  as  Resident,  pending  the 
establishment  of  the  Protectorate,  took 
prompt  steps  to  suppress  the  rising,  and  he 
was  supported  by  the  Christians  generally. 
Selim  Bey  was  banished,  but  he  died  on 
his  way  to  the  coast.  Towards  the  end  of 
the  following  year  there  was  severe  fighting 
with  Kabarega,  chief  of  Unyoro.  This 
chief  proved  a most  troublesome  customer, 
and  in  1895  it  was  found  necessary  to  pro- 
ceed against  him  with  a great  expedition  of 
20,000  men,  and  he  was  driven  across  the 
Nile  into  the  Bakedi  country. 

In  1897  the  administration  of  Uganda 
found  their  hands  filled  with  native  troubles. 
The  unstable  Mwanga  was  detected  in  an 
attempt  at  smuggling  ivory  into  German 
territorv,  without  paying  the  full  duty  to 
the  British  Government,  and  he  was  fined 
Ti,ooo  in  ivory  by  the  chiefs,  with  the 
threat  of  dethronement  if  he  showed 
further  disloyalty.  Being  involved  shortly 
after  with  the  rebels  under  Gabriel,  a 
Catholic  chief,  he  fled  into  German  terri- 
tory. He  was  deposed,  and  his  son 
Chwa,  born  the  preceding  year,  was 
proclaimed  King  at  Mengo. 

A more  formidable  outbreak,  in  which 
promising  European  lives  were  sacrificed, 
took  place  in  the  same  year.  Three  hundred 
Soudanese  troops  of  the  Kampala  garrison, 
who'had  been  ordered  to  join  Major  ].  K. 
L.  Macdonald’s  expedition  to  delimit  the 
boundary  between  the  Italian  and  British 
spheres,  which  had  been  determined  by  the 
treaty  of  1891,  revolted  because  they  were 
not  allowed  to  take  their  women  and 
children  with  them.  Major  Thurston,  Mr. 
Wilson,  and  Mr.  Scott,  an  engineer,  were 
murdered  bv  the  rebels,  while  IMr.  Pilking- 
ton,  a popular  C.M.S.  missionary,  was 
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killed,  and  Mr.  I'.  J.  Jackson  was  severely 
wounded,  in  one  of  the  tierce  engagements 
with  them.  It  was  not  without  considerable 
exertions  that  this  revolt  was  suppressed. 
In  1898  and  1899  iMwanga  and  Kabarega 
were  again  in  the  held,  bnt  in  the  latter 
year  both  were  linally  captured  and  exiled 
to  the  Seychelles.  In  September  of  the 
following  year  there  were  native  disturb- 
ances with  the  Nandi,  but  they  were  quickly 
brought  to  an  end.  These  warlilce  opera- 
tions were  followed  by  the  incorporation 
into  the  Uganda  Protectorate  of  various 
territories  surrounding  the  kingdom  of 
Uganda  proper. 

During  the  same  period  there  were 
sporadic  disturbances  in  the  East  jVfrica 
Protectorate.  In  1893  tkcre  was  disaffec- 
tion among  the  Somalis  at  Kismayn  and 
Baraza,  in  the  present  province  of  Jubaland. 
The  rebels  were  soon  put  down,  but  in  1895 
the  Government  was  called  upon  to  face 
a really  formidable  rebellion.  This  was 
headed  by  ItPbarnk  bin  Kashid,  an  Arab 
chief  living  between  Malindi  and  Mombasa, 
who  had  a arge  following  of  runaway 
slaves.  Mwele,  their  stronghold,  was  cap- 
tured by  a British  force,  but  M'baruk  him- 
self, though  his  power  was  broken,  escaped. 
Early  in  the  following  year  he  reappeared 
at  Malindi,  but  his  attack  on  that  town  was 
repulsed,  and  he  tied  for  sanctuary  into 
German  territory.  In  1900  it  was  found 
necessary  to  send  another  punitive  expedi- 
tion into  Jubaland,  to  reduce  the  Ogaden 
Somalis,  a nomadic  and  contumacious 
tribe. 

Owing  to  a greater  familiarity  with  the 
restrictions  of  civilised  rule,  there  was  com- 
paratively little  trouble  with  the  natives 
of  Zanzibar  during  the  corresponding 
period,  and  such  troubles  as  arose  were 
caused  by  aspirants  to  the  sultanate. 
In  March,  1893,  on  the  death  of 
the  Sultan  Seyyid  ali  bin  Said,  his  son, 
Khalid  Bhargash,  seized  the  palace.  Bnt 
Mr.  Rennell  Rodd,  who  was  then  acting  as 
British  Agent  and  Consul-General  in  the 
absence  of  Sir  Gerald  Portal  in  Uganda, 
acted  with  great  promptitude.  Two  hun- 
dred and  iifty  men  were  landed  from 
H.M.  cruiser  Pliiloiiicl  and  drawn  up 
in  front  of  the  palace.  Khalid  Bhargash 
gave  way,  and  Hamed  bin  Thwain,  a 
grandson  of  a brother  of  the  Sultan 
Seyyid  Bhargash,  who  died  in  1888,  was 
lu'oclaimed  without  further  opposition. 
Hamed  bin  Thwain  only  lived  three  years, 
and  on  his  death  his  cousin,  Seyyid  Khalid, 


attempted  to  seize  the  throne,  but  he  was 
quickly  brought  to  reason  by  a naval  bom- 
bardment, the  details  of  which  are  set  forth 
in  another  part  of  this  book.  Seyyid 
Hammid  bin  iVIahomed  was  thereupon  pro- 
claimed Suhan  by  the  British  authorities. 

These  troubles  with  the  native  races  were 
not  peculiar  to  the  British  sphere  in  East 
Africa.  The  Germans  to  the  south  had 
similar  difficulties  to  confront.  A certain 
amount  of  friction  was  bound  to  accompany 
the  transition  period,  but  in  view  of  the 
volume  of  histor}^  that  has  been  made  in 
East  Africa  during  the  last  few  years,  it  is 
astonishing  to  find  that  the  new  and  bene- 
ticent  order  of  things  has  been  brought 
about  with  so  little  temporary  hardship  to 
the  individual  native.  The  most  ardent 
champion  of  native  rights  must  admit  that 
his  />rt)/t'grs  have  been  great  ultimate  gainers. 
The  cruel  and  infamous  businesses  of  slave- 
trading and  slave-raiding  have  been  sup- 
pressed with  a stern  hand  ; orderly  and  just 
government  has  been  set  up  ; and  the 
country  has  been  administered,  not  merely 
with  a view  to  the  enrichment  of  its  new 
European  masters,  but  in  such  a way  that 
all,  irrespective  of  colour,  race,  and  creed, 
may  benefit  alike  by  its  economic  develop- 
ment. No  man  of  British  race,  in  examining 
all  that  has  been  accomplished  bv  men  of 
his  blood  in  East  Africa  during  the  past 
two  or  three  decades,  can  help  but  feel 
himself  strengthened  in  the  belief  that  he 
belongs  to  a governing  race,  which  still 
deserves  to  govern. 

The  “Iron  Road”  to  Peace. 

It  is  impossible  to  review  in  detail  all 
that  has  been  accomplished  under  the 
British  flag  in  our  three  East  Africa  Protec- 
torates, bnt  this  brief  historical  sketch 
would  be  singularly  incomplete  if  I omitted 
to  make  mention  of  the  enterprise  which  has 
played  the  greatest  part  in  the  rapid  and 
unprecedented  development  of  the  country 
— I refer  to  the  Uganda  Railway,  which, 
since  it  runs  solely  through  the  East  Africa 
Protectorate,  must  be  acknowledged  to  be 
misnamed. 

As  far  back  as  1889 — and  that  is  now  far 
back  in  East  African  history — the  represen- 
tatives of  the  European  Powers,  assembled 
in  Conference  at  Brussels,  declared  that 
among  the  most  effective  means  for  coun- 
teracting the  slave  trade  in  the  interior 
of  Africa  was  the  “ construction  of  roads, 
and  in  particular  of  railways,  connecting 
the  advanced  stations  with  the  coast,  and 
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permitting  easy  access  to  the  inland  waters, 
and  to  such  of  the  upper  courses  of  the 
rivers  and  streams  as  are  broken  by  rapids 
and  cataracts,  in  view  of  substituting 
economical  and  rapid  means  of  transport 
for  the  present  means  of  carriage  by  men.” 

No  long  time  elapsed  before  the  Imperial 
British  East  Africa  Company,  finding  that 
substantial  progress  in  the  development  of 
the  interior  could  not  be  made  until  railway 
communication  existed,  began  to  urge  upon 
the  British  Government  the  necessity  of 
fulfilling  as  soon  as  possible  the  obligations 
which  it  had  undertaken  at  Brussels.  We 
find  Sir  William  Mackinnon  writing  to 
Lord  Salisbury  to  that  effect,  and  urging 
upon  that  statesman  the  policy  of  guaran- 
teeing a moderate  rate  of  interest  on  the 
capital  required  to  construct  a railway. 
But  the  Government  was  desirous  of 
feeling  its  way  carefullv,  and  all  they  would 
undertake  to  begin  with  was  to  make  a 
grant  of  £20,000  for  a railway  survey, 
which  was  shortly  after  carried  out  under 
Captain  Macdonald,  an  Indian  engineer 
officer.  As  a result  of  that  survey  her 
Majesty’s  Government  decided  in  1895, 
having  now  taken  over  the  rights  of  the 
Company  in  East  Africa,  to  construct  the 
railway  themselves.  In  September  of  that 
year  a committee  was  formed,  with  the 
late  Sir  Percy  Anderson,  Assistant  Under- 
secretary of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  as 
chairman,  to  supervise  the  undertaking 
and  organise  details,  under  the  authority 
of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs. 
The  construction  was  energetically  taken 
in  hand.  By  1902  it  was  completed  from 
end  to  end,  and  when  in  that  year  Mr. 
Chamberlain,  who  was  then  on  his  way  to 
South  Africa,  landed  at  Mombasa,  he  was 
enabled  to  make  a short  journey  over  the 
new  line.  It  must  have  been  a source  of 
intense  gratification  to  the  Colonial  Secre- 
tary who,  more  than  all  his  predecessors, 
succeeded  in  riveting  the  attention  of  the 
British  public  on  the  facts  of  Imperial 
development,  to  behold  this  monument  to 
the  enterprise  and  vitality  of  liis  race. 

Ex-President  Roosevelt,  with  that  passion 
for  adventure  which  has  characterised  him 
since  Ins  j'outh,  is  another  distinguished 
visitor  who  has  (in  1909)  taken  advantage 
of  the  railway.  His  object  was  big  game, 
but  it  will  not  be  surprising  if  the  publicity 
which  has  been  accorded  to  the  record  of 
his  journey  attracts  the  attention  of  many 
of  his  countrymen  to  the  possibilities  which 
the  Protectorates  hold. 
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The  Task  of  To=day. 

The  completion  of  the  railway  laid  the 
foundation  of  the  Imperial  policy  for  the  due 
development  of  the  territory  which  forms 
the  British  Protectorate.  The  direction 
of  that  policy  owes  much  to  the  succession 
of  able  officers  who  have  been  responsible 
for  it.  At  the  time  when  the  undertaking 
of  the  British  East  Africa  Company  was 
transferred  to  the  Imperial  Government 
the  British  Consul-General  at  Zanzibar, 
Sir  A.  H.  Hardinge,  was  appointed  Com- 
missioner, while  Mr.  P2rnest  S.  Berkeley 
was  Commissioner  in  Uganda.  In  the 
Administration  of  the  British  East  Africa 
Protectorate,  Sir  Charles  Eliot  succeeded 
Sir  A.  H.  Hardinge  in  1900;  and  in  1904  the 
late  Sir  Donald  Stewart  was  appointed 
Commissioner  and  Commander-in-Chief. 
Sir  Harry  Johnston  went  to  Uganda  at 
a troublous  period  in  the  history  of  that 
Protectorate,  as  Special  Commissioner  in 
1899,  and  he  was  succeeded,  in  1901,  by 
Colonel  (now  Sir)  James  Hayes  Sadler, 
who  was  transferred  to  the  British  East 
Africa  Protectorate  in  1906,  on  the  death 
of  Sir  Donald  Stewart.  Another  change 
was  made,  as  this  work  was  passing  through 
the  press.  Sir  J.  Hayes  Sadler  being  pro- 
moted to  a West  Indian  governorship, 
his  post  being  filled  by  the  appointment 
of  Sir  Percy  Girouard,  whose  special 
experience  in  Egypt  and  the  Soudan  has 
peculiarly  fitted  him  for  the  oversight  of 
a colony  in  which  railway  extension  must 
play  an  important  part. 

The  years  which  have  passed  since  the 
inception  of  the  railway  have  been  a period 
of  orderly  consolidation  and  organisation. 
There  have  been  immense  difficulties  to 
overcome,  not  the  least  being  the  sleeping 
sickness,  whose  ravages  have  been  felt  with 
especial  severity  in  Uganda. 

There  have  been  no  serious  hostilities 
with  the  natives,  with  the  exception  of 
that  extremely  warlike  race,  the  Nandis. 
They  gave  trouble  in  1901,  and  an  expe- 
dition was  sent  against  them  in  1905,  when 
they  sued  for  peace.  In  1902  there  was  an 


important  inter  - Protectorate  rearrange- 
ment, the  Naivasha  and  Kisunm  provinces 
being  transferred  from  Uganda  to  the  East 
Africa  Protectorate.  The  following  year 
Sir  Charles  Eliot,  the  Commissioner  of  the 
East  Africa  Protectorate,  resigned,  an  event 
which  was  deeply  regretted  on  grounds 
botii  local  and  imperial.  He  asked  Mr. 
Balfour,  the  Prime  Minister  of  the  day,  to 
hold  an  inquiry  into  the  circumstances 
preceding  his  resignation.  Sir  Charles,  it 
appears,  had  declined  to  execute  certain 
instructions  of  the  Foreign  Secretary,  Lord 
Lansdowne,  who  had  ordered  him  “ to 
refuse  grants  of  land  to  certain  private 
persons  while  giving  a monopoly  of  land 
on  unduly  advantageous  terms  to  the  East 
Africa  Syndicate.”  His  demand  for  an 
inquiry  was  not  satisfied.  This  able 
administrator  had  the  year  before  made 
a statement  which  deserves  to  be  put  on 
record.  He  declared  that  East  Africa  was 
the  greatest  philanthropic  achievement  of 
our  time,  a judgment  with  which  those 
who  examine  carefully  what  has  been 
accomplished  there,  and  the  manner  of 
its  doing,  cannot  but  agree.  The  negro- 
philist,  who  complains  because  the  insti- 
tution of  slavery  has  not  been  brought  to 
an  end  by  a sharp  and  simple  decree, 
should  look  to  Zanzibar  to  see  how  care- 
fully and  slowly  it  is  necessary  to  move 
in  the  matter. 

In  1905  a British  Commission  completed 
the  delimitation  of  the  Anglo-German 
boundary  between  Lake  Victoria  Nyanza 
and  Tipe  Lake.  Nothing  has  arisen  to  mar 
the  friendly  relations  between  the  different 
European  Powers  engaged  in  this  great 
work  in  East  Africa.  A proof  of  how 
completely  Britain  has  acclimatised  herself 
in  the  sphere  she  has  marked  out  for 
herself  with  the  approval  of  the  Powers, 
and  of  how  absolutely  she  has  become  her 
own  master  in  that  sphere,  was  afforded 
by  the  transference  of  the  Uganda  and 
East  Africa  Protectorates  from  the  con- 
trol of  the  Foreign  Ofiice  to  that  of  the 
Colonial  Office.  The  East  Africa  Protec- 
torate naturally,  as  the  older  and  the  better 


organised,  led  the  way.  It  was  transferred 
to  the  Colonial  Office  on  April  i,  1905. 
By  an  Order  in  Council  of  November  9, 
1906,  it  was  placed  under  the  control  of 
a Governor  and  Commander-iu-Chief.  An 
Order  in  Council  of  the  22nd  of  the  same 
month  constituted  Executive  and  Legislative 
Councils  for  the  Protectorate.  The  former 
was  to  consist  of  four  members  in  addition 
to  the  Governor;  the  latter,  of  eight  official 
and  two  non-official  members.  Legislation 
is  by  Ordinance  of  the  Governor,  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Legislative 
Council.  The  function  of  the  Legislative 
Council  was  defined  in  a speech  made  by 
Mr.  Winston  Churchill  when,  as  Under- 
secretary for  the  Colonies,  he  visited  East 
Africa  in  1907.  The  Legislative  Council, 
he  said,  was  for  criticism  of  the  adminis- 
tration, not  for  its  control.  In  1908  the 
foreign  Consular  jurisdiction  in  the  ten- 
mile  strip  of  coast,  which  is  leased  from  the 
Sultan  of  Zanzibar  at  ,^17,000  per  annum, 
was  transferred  to  the  British  courts,  so 
that  the  British  East  Africa  Protectorate 
has  now  virtually  reached  the  stage  of  a 
Crown  Colony. 

In  the  course  of  time,  and  probably  at 
an  earlier  date  than  in  the  case  of  most 
newly-acquired  territories,  self-govern- 
ment must  come  to  British  East  Africa  as 
to  every  “ Britain  beyond  the  Seas,”  for  the 
romantic  associations  of  the  Protectorate 
have  combined  with  its  phenomenal 
natural  advantages  to  attract  to  its  land 
settlers  of  a class  exceptionally  well- 
equipped  for  a share  of  political  respon- 
sibility. The  genius  for  administration, 
which  has  already  substituted  the  Pax 
Britamiica  for  the  chaos  and  confusion 
of  centuries,  is  not  likely  to  be  daunted 
by  the  problems  which  still  remain  to 
be  solved.  Improved  means  of  com- 
munication make  for  administrative  and 
political  fusion  of  British  East  Africa  and 
Uganda  under  one  strong  Government, 
which  will  bring  to  full  fruition  the  hopes 
and  aspirations  of  those  who,  in  two  short 
decades,  have  added  this  new  jewel  to 
the  Crown. 
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BRITISH  EAST  AFRICA  PROTECTORATE 


A FOREWORD 

O work  of  this  nature  would  be  complete  without  some  account  of  the  personal  services  of  the  men  who  are 
administering  the  affairs  of  the  Protectorates,  but  the  difhculties  in  the  way  of  its  preparation  are 
innumerable.  Considerations  of  time  and  distance  have  stood  in  the  way  of  submitting  proofs  of  the 
following  paragraphs  to  the  officials  concerned,  but  a serious  effort  was  made  to  secure  information  at 
iirst-hand  from  all  who  were  on  duty  when  the  compiler  was  in  East  Africa.  The  fullest  use  has  been 
made  of  all  the  material  collected,  consistent  with  the  demands  made  upon  our  inelastic  space.  In  some 
cases  where  promotions  and  removals  have  been  notified  since  the  material  was  sent  to  England,  the 
corrections  have  been  made  : but  it  is  inevitable  that,  in  dealing  with  a Service  where  changes  are  com- 
paratively frequent,  and  a considerable  proportion  of  the  staff  is  always  on  leave,  some  names  may  have  been  omitted  and  some 
details  be  recorded  incorrecth’.  But,  in  the  main,  the  following  paragraphs,  alphabetically  arranged,  will  be  found  to  present 
a concise  biographical  record  of  the  men  who  are  doing  a fine  work  for  the  Empire  in  the  administration  of  the  Protectorate. 


J.  J.  ANDERSON, 

Mr.  Anderson  was  appointed  Chief  of 
the  Entomological  Division  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Department  of  the  East  African 
Protectorate  on  May  i,  iqo8. 


JOHN  AINSWORTH,  C.M.G. 

Mr.  Ainsworth  has  been  in  East  Africa 
for  twenty  years  (since  October  28,  1889). 
He  was  born  at  Manchester  on  June  16, 
1864,  and  educated  privately.  He  was 
Superintendent,  Transport  Department 
Mombasa,  1889-1892  ; District  Superin- 
tendent, Machakos  District,  1892-1895;  and 
H.M.  Tice-Consul  1897-1904.  In  Novem- 
ber, 1907,  he  became  Provincial  Commis- 
sioner, Kisumu  Province.  He  has  the 


African  General  Service  medal,  and  the 
C.M.G.  was  conferred  on  him  in  1900. 
Address:  Kisumu. 


STEPHEN  SALISBURY  BAGGE,  C.M.G. 

Mr.  Bagge  is  one  of  the  si.\  Provincial 
Commissioners  in  the  service  of  the  East 
Africa  Protectorate,  his  station  being 
Naivasha.  He  was  appointed  a Second- 
Class  Assistant  of  the  Uganda  Protectorate 
on  October  8,  1894.  His  first  appoint- 
ment in  the  East  Africa  Protectorate  dates 
from  1902  (April  1st),  when  he  became  a 
Sub-Commissioner.  He  was  decorated  for 
his  services  as  Chief  Political  Oflreer,  Nandi 
Field  Force,  and  was  made  a C.M.G.  in 
1907. 


HAROLD  CHARLES  EDWARD  BARNES. 

Mr.  Barnes  was  educated  at  Smythe’s 
Naval  Academy',  Portsmouth,  and  entered 
Somerset  House  in  1894,  but  the  year  follow- 
ing he  became  Assistant  Auditor,  Sierra 
Leone  and  Gambia.  In  1897  he  went  to 
East  Africa  as  Assistant  Auditor  of  the  East 
Africa  Protectorate  and  Uganda  Railway. 
Mr.  Barnes  has  been  Auditor  of  the  Pro- 
tectorate since  November  i,  1904,  and  has 
lately  returned  from  a Special  Commission 
in  the  Straits  Settlements  (1909). 


JACOB  WILLIAM  BARTH,  M.A.  (Oxon.), 
Barrister-at-Law  (Middle  Temple). 

Mr.  Barth  was  born  in  London  on 
July  23,  1871,  and  educated  at  Heidelberg 
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and  Oxford.  He  arrived  at  Mombasa  on 
August  28,  1902,  from  England.  He  was 
Registrar  and  Principal  Registrar  of  Docu- 
ments, blast  Africa,  from  .August  8,  1902, 
and  Crown  Advocate,  East  Africa,  from 
October  i,  1902.  He  was  appointed  to  his 
present  position  of  Judge  of  the  High  Court 
of  East  Africa  and  Judge  of  H.B.AI.  Court 
of  Appeal  for  Eastern  Africa  on  April  i, 
1905.  Address:  Mombasa. 


EDWARD  BATTISCOMBE. 

Mr.  Battiscombe,  the  Acting  Chief 
Conservator  of  Eorests,  East  Africa  Pro- 
tectorate, was  educated  at  Edinburgh 
University,  where  he  gained  the  medal 
for  forestry,  and  in  Germany.  He  was 
appointed  Assistant  Conservator  of  Eorests 
on  July  15,  1904,  and  became  Acting  Con- 
servator of  Forests  on  April  29,  1906.  A 
year  later  (April  ist)  he  was  Acting  Chief 
Conservator  of  Forests.  Mr.  Battiscombe 
is  an  Honorary  Associate  of  the  Royal 
Scottish  Arboricultural  Society.  Address: 
Forest  Office,  Nairobi. 

HENRY  FITZGERALD  BELL,  B.A.  (Oxon.). 

Air.  Bell  was  born  in  England  in  March, 
1877,  and  educated  at  Alarlborough,  and 
University  College,  Oxford,  where  he  took 
honours  in  History.  He  arrived  in  East 
Africa  in  July,  1901,  from  England,  and 
after  being  Second  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  East  Africa  Protectorate,  was  appointed 
to  his  present  position  of  Assistant  Secretary 
on  June  13,  1907.  Oliicial  honorarv  posi- 
tions he  has  held  are  Secretary  of  the 
Nairobi  Golf  Club  and  Captain  of  the 
Nairobi  Cricket  Club.  C!i/h  : Sports 
(London).  Address:  Nairobi. 

CHARLES  BERNARD  BLENCOWE  (Royal 
Naval  Reserve). 

Air.  Blencowe,  the  chief  officer  of  the 
Lake  steamer,  was  born  at  Northwich, 
Cheshire,  on  February  14,  1881,  and 

educated  at  Rossall  and  the  school  ship 
Coiiuuiy.  He  arrived  in  East  Africa  on 
November  14,  1906,  and  his  appointment 
dates  from  Alarch  i,  1907.  Air.  Blencowe 
had  four  years’  sailing  and  two  years’  naval 
training.  Bri/isl!  East  Africa  Address: 
Kisumu.  Home  Address:  West  Kirby, 
Cheshire. 


ARTHUR  THOMAS  BONHAM-CARTER,  B.A. 
(Cantab.) ; Barrister-at-Law  (Inner  Temple). 

Air.  Bonham-Carter  was  born  in  London 
fort}’  years  ago  (1869),  and  educated  at 
Winchester  and  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge. He  came  to  East  Africa  on  April 
27,  1905,  from  England.  Having  served 
for  a time  as  magistrate,  he  was  appointed 
Judge  on  August  i,  1906.  Air.  Bonham- 
Carter  was  formerly  Assistant  Resident 
Alagistrate  in  the  Transvaal.  He  was  a 
Lieutenant  (temporary)  in  the  Hampshire 
Regiment,  1900-1901,  and  has  the  South 
Africa  (Queen’s)  medal,  four  clasps.  Club  : 
Oxford  and  Cambridge.  Address:  Alom- 
basa. 


THE  HON.  CHARLES  CALVERT  BOWRING, 
C.M.G. 

Air.  Bowring  came  to  British  East  Africa 
from  the  British  Central  Africa  P’rotcctorate. 
He  was  born  at  Windsor  on  November  20, 
1872,  and  educated  at  Clifton  College.  He 
came  to  East  Africa  on  June  5,  1899.  His 
appointment  to  his  present  position  as 
Treasurer  of  the  East  Africa  Protectorate 
dates  from  October  i,  1901.  He  took  his 
seat  on  the  Executive  and  Legislative 
Councils  in  1907.  Previous  service  as 
follows  : Colonial  .Audit'  Branch,  Exchequer 
and  Audit  Department,  January  20,  1890  ; 
Hong  Kong,  December,  1892  ; Local 
•Auditor,  British  Central  .Africa,  September, 
1895  ; Local  Auditor,  East  .Africa  Protec- 
torate and  Uganda  Railway,  June,  1899. 
He  is  on  the  Committee  of  the  Nairobi 
Club  and  Nairobi  Golf  Club,  and  is  Ahce- 
President  of  the  East  Africa  Turf  Club. 
The  C.AI.G.  was  conferred  on  him  in  1908. 
Air.  Bowring  is  a h'ellow  of  the  Zoological 
Society,  the  Royal  Geographical  Society, 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  and  the 
Colonial  Institute.  Clubs:  Union,  Sports. 
Address:  Nairobi. 


he  entered  as  a premium  apprentice. 
Address:  Nairobi. 


BRUCE  LAING  BREMNER. 

Air.  Bremner  was  born  at  Rossie,  h’organ- 
denny,  Perthshire,  and  educated  at  Craig- 
mount  School,  Edinburgh.  He  came  to 
East  Africa  on  Alay  12,  1898,  direct  from 
England,  to  become  .Assistant  Locomotive 
Superintendent,  Uganda  Railway.  Before 
coming  out  he  saw  sixteen  years’  service  in 
the  Locomotive  Department  of  the  London 
and  North  - AAT'stern  Railway,  whose  shops 
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LIONEL  EDWARD  CAINE. 

Air.  Caine  came  to  East  Africa  from 
Aden.  He  was  born  at  Swatow,  China,  in 
1865,  educated  at  Cranbrook,  Kent, 
and  Bruges.  He  has  been  in  East  Africa 
since  December,  1893,  and  was  appointed 
to  his  present  position  as  Superintendent 
of  hlast  .Africa  and  Uganda  Telegraphs  on 
April  I,  1902.  Previous  service  : Eastern 
Telegraph  Company  (1883-1897) ; Assistant 
Superintendent,  Uganda  Railway  Tele- 
graphs (1897).  Air.  Caine  is  a member  of 
the  Institute  of  Post  Office  Electrical 
Engineers,  and  has  the  Nandi  medal,  igoo. 
Clubs:  Alombasa,  Nairobi,  Kisumu,  Entebbe. 
Address  : Nairobi. 
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CHARLES  HOWARD  CAMPBELL. 

Air.  Campbell  is  a Professional  Associate 
of  the  Surveyors'  Institution,  London.  He 
was  born  in  the  English  Lake  District 
(Ambleside)  on  April  i,  1875,  and  is  a 
Reptonian.  He  arrived  in  East  Africa  on 
Alay  4,  1904,  from  England,  and  was 

appointed  to  his  present  position  as  Assis- 
tant Land  Officer  on  June  18,  1906,  His 
other  services  in  East  Africa  are  as  follows  : 
Surveyor,  East  Africa  Protectorate,  Alay  4, 
1904,  to  June  18,  1906;  Acting  Assistant 
Chief  Surveyor  and  Land  Officer,  May  to 
August,  1905  ; Acting  Land  Officer,  August 
28  to  December  28,  1908.  Air.  Campbell 
was  Assistant  Engineer,  Survey  and  Con- 
struction Staff,  Buenos  Aires  Great  Southern 
Railway,  South  .America,  from  1899  to  1904. 
He  is  a member  of  Committee  of  the 
Nairobi  Club,  Gymkhana,  and  Golf  Club, 
as  well  as  Hon.  Treasurer  of  the  Polo  Club. 
Club:  Nairobi.  English  Address:  Kings- 
wood,  Alarlow,  Bucks. 


ARTHUR  FREDERICK  CHURCH,  A.K.C. 

Air.  Church  was  born  at  Bideford  on 
Alay  19,  1868,  and  educated  at  King’s 
College,  London,  of  which  he  is  an 
•Associate.  He  has  been  in  East  .Africa 
since  July,  1896,  and  has  been  Superinten- 
dent of  Way  and  Works  on  the  Uganda 
Railway  since  November,  1905.  Before 
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coming  to  British  East  Africa  he  was 
Assistant  Engineer,  North  Cornwall  Rail- 
way, and  Assistant  Engineer,  Prince  of 
Wales  Graving  Dock  Works,  Southampton. 
Clubs:  Sports  (London),  Mombasa,  Nairobi, 
and  Nyanza.  Address:  Nairobi, 


THE  HON.  RALPH  MOLYNEUX  COMBE, 
B.A.  (Oxon.),  Barrister-at-Law  (Inner 
Temple). 

Mr.  Combe  came  to  East  Africa  in 
August,  i()o5,  as  Crown  Advocate.  He  was 
appointed  Currency  Commissioner,  April  i, 
1906,  and  to  the  E.xecutive  and  Legislative 
Councils  in  1907.  Mr.  Combe  is  an 
instance  of  an  East  Africa  Civil  servant 
who  was  born  in  India.  His  birthplace 
was  Kajeote,  and  the  date  December  2, 
1872.  He  was  educated  at  Haileybury,  and 
Exeter  College,  Oxford.  Club  : New  Oxford 
and  Cambridge.  Address:  Nairobi. 


ARCHIBALD  SAMUEL  COOPER. 

Mr.  Cooper,  the  Assistant  Accountant  of 
the  Uganda  Railway,  was  educated  at 
Marlborough  College.  His  appointment 
dates  from  March  15,  1897.  He  was 
Acting  Chief  Accountant  (construction 
and  open  line)  on  several  occasions  from 
1900  to  1906.  He  was  appointed  Chief 
Accountant  of  the  South  Nigeria  Railway 
in  1908  (August). 


YDNEY  COUPER. 

Mr.  Couper  is  a Glaswegian.  He  was 
born  on  June  24,  1873,  and  educated  in  his 
native  city  and  at  Liverpool.  He  came  to 
East  Africa  on  September  5,  1897,  and  is 
now  District  Engineer  of  the  Uganda 
Railway.  He  was  formerly  Assistant 
Engineer,  London  and  North-Western 
Railway,  and  was  Officiating  Superin- 
tendent of  Way  and  Works,  Uganda 
Railway,  from  May  to  November,  1908. 
Mr.  Couper  is  President  of  the  Caledonian 
Society  of  British  East  Africa,  and  a member 
of  the  Labour  Board,  and  of  the  Sites 
Board  ; ho  was  member  of  the  Nairobi 
Municipality  from  May  to  November,  1908. 
He  possesses  the  Africa  General  Service 
medal,  Nandi,  1905-1906.  Clubs  : Sports 


(London),  Zanzibar,  Nairobi,  Mombasa, 
N3'anza,  Kisumu.  Address:  Nairobi. 


THE  HON.  CAPTAIN  HUGH  COWIE. 

Mr.  Cowie  has  a long  career  of  service 
in  Africa.  He  entered  the  Cape  Govern- 
ment service  in  1888  as  clerk  to  the 
Attorney-General,  Cape  Town ; acted  as 
Civil  Commissioner  and  Resident  Magis- 
trate, Hope  Town,  and  was  appointed 
Justice  of  the  Peace,  1894;  transferred  to 
Namaqualand,  and  acted  as  Commissioner 
and  Magistrate,  1895  ; H.M.  Commissioner 
(special  duty)  for  the  relief  of  distress; 
Namaqualand  and  Bushmanland  (South- 
West  Africa),  1897  ; Justice  of  the  Peace  in 
various  districts,  1897  ; served  in  Langberg 
campaign  ; Assistant  Resident  Magistrate 
at  Mafeking,  1897  ; qualified  at  Law  Exami- 
nation (with  honours),  1897  ; acted  as  Civil 
Commissioner  and  Chief  Magistrate,  British 
Bechuanaland,  on  various  dates ; com- 
missioned officer  in  Bechuanaland  Rifles, 
September,  1898;  acted  as  Civil  Commis- 
sioner and  Magistrate,  Knysna,  1898  ; Port 
Captain,  same  date  ; in  South  African  War; 
attached  to  and  served  with  (King’s  Own) 
Yorkshire  Light  Infantry  (mounted  section) 
and  seriousl}'  wounded  four  times  ; men- 
tioned in  despatches  and  transferred  to 
above  regiment  as  Second  Lieutenant  ; on 
eight  months’  sick  leave,  and  rejoined 
forces  in  South  Africa  attached  to  the 
staff  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Sir  Percy 
Girouard,  August,  1900  ; appiointed  Military 
Justice,  Johannesburg,  same  date  ; pro- 
moted to  the  rank  of  Captain,  Lines  of 
Communication,  November,  1900;  received 
King’s  and  Oucen's  medals  with  five  bars, 
and  Genera!  Service  medal  ; appointed  to 
the  Transvaal  Civil  Service,  March,  1902  ; 
Assistant  Resident  Magistrate,  Vereenig- 
ing,  Transvaal,  and  Justice  of  the  Peace 
for  the  District,  March,  1902  ; Commis- 
sioner for  the  Administration  of  Oaths 
of  Allegiance  to  King  Edward  for  Trans- 
vaal Burghers,  March,  1902  ; transferred 
as  Criminal  Magistrate  to  Pretoria,  April, 
1904  ; resigned  the  Government  service, 
June  I,  1905.  Mr.  Cowie  arrived  in  British 
East  Africa  the  following  month  as  a settler, 
and  is  now  Hon.  Treasurer  of  the  Nairobi 
Club,  Secretary  to  the  Brokers’  Association, 
Visiting  Justice  to  H.M.  Gaol,  Visiting 
Justice  to  the  Reformatory  for  Juvenile 
Offenders,  member  of  the  Nairobi  Municipal 
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Council,  and  member  of  the  Legislative 
Council.  He  was  born  on  September  8, 
1870,  and  educated  at  St.  Andrew’s  College. 
Address:  Nairobi. 


ARTHUR  EDWARD  CRUICKSHANK. 

Mr.  Cruickshank  was  born  at  Elgin,  Scot- 
land, on  November  12,  1866,  and  educated 
in  his  native  town.  He  came  to  East 
Africa  froim  India  on  August  9,  1897,  on 
appointment  as  Traffic  Manager,  LTganda 
Railway.  Before  coming  to  British  East 
Africa  he  was  for  nine  and  a half  jmars 
Assistant  and  District  Traffic  Super- 
intendent, Bengal  and  North-Western 
Railwaj",  India.  Mr.  Cruickshank  opened 
the  first  section  of  the  Uganda  Railway  to 
Voi  for  public  traffic  in  December,  1907. 
He  was  present  with  the  Chief  Engineer 
and  Governor  at  the  lading  of  the  last  rail  on 
Lake  shore  on  December  20,  1901,  and  was 
thanked  by  Governor,  Chief  Engineer, 
Foreign  Office  Railway  Committee,  and 
Home  Government  for  services  in  the 
construction  of  the  railway.  He  had  a 
special  letter  of  thanks  from  Lord  Lans- 
downe  for  Traffic  Report  on  East  .\frica. 
Mr.  Cruickshank  is  a member,  Municipal 
Council,  Nairobi  ; President,  Caledonian 
Sports  Club,  Nairobi  ; Steward,  East 
African  Turf  Club  ; and  on  the  Committee 
of  the  Golf  Club,  Scotch  Church,  Rifle 
Club,  and  Caledonian  Society  of  British 
East  Africa.  In  his  Indian  days  he  was 
Company  Commander  and  Adjutant  of 
Railway  Company,  4th  Battalion  N.W.P. 
Volunteers  (1892-97).  He  has  been  second 
in  command  of  the  Uganda  Railway  Volun- 
teer Corps  since  its  formation,  and  was 
founder  and  first  President  of  the  Nairobi 
Rifle  Club  in  1900.  Club  : Sports  (London). 
Address:  “Glenview,”  Nairobi. 


THE  HON.  HARRY  AUGUSTUS  FREDE 
RICK  CURRIE,  C.M.G.  (Fellow  of  Cooper’s 
Hill),  F.R.G.S. 

Mr.  Currie  was  born  north  of  the  Tweed 
in  1866,  and  educated  at  Glenalmond  and 
Cooper’s  Hill.  He  came  to  East  Africa 
in  September,  1903,  on  appointment  as 
Manager  of  the  Uganda  Railway.  After 
leaving  Cooper’s  Hill  Mr.  Currie  was  one 
year  engaged  on  the  construction  of  the 
Forth  Bridge.  He  joined  the  Indian  Public 
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Works  Department  (Railway  branch), 
1888  ; was  Assistant  Manajfcr  of  North- 
W'estern  Railway,  India,  1892-94  : Deputy 
Consulting  Engineer  for  Railways,  1894-95  : 
Assistant  Secretary  to  Government  of 
India,  1895-97  ; employed  in  China 
on  railway  pioneering  work,  1898-1902  ; 
and  Deputy  (Manager,  Oude  and  Rohilk- 


Dniversity  man,  chose  the  Oxford  Circuit, 
but  on  April  2<),  1904,  became  Registrar, 
East  Africa  Protectorate,  and  Principal 
Registrar  of  Documents.  He  was  Acting 
Town  (Magistrate,  Mombasa,  for  a week 
in  the  same  year,  and  Registrar  of  joint 
Stock  Companies  ; Secretary,  Inventions 
and  Designs,  September,  1905  ; Acting 


way  in  this  book  gives  an  idea  of  his 
services.  He  is  Hon.  Secretary,  Mombasa 
Club  ; Hon.  Secretary  and  Treasurer, 
ITganda  Railway  OHicers'  Club  ; Hon. 
Secretary,  Nairobi  Club;  Hon.  Treasurer, 
Nairobi  Club  ; and  Hon.  Treasurer,  East 
Africa  Turf  Club;  Steward,  East  .Africa  Turf 
Club;  Editor,  East  Africa  Oiiartcriy  ; Hon. 
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hund  Railway,  1902-03.  Air.  Currie  is 
a member  of  the  Legislative  Council, 
British  East  Africa  ; member  of  Committee 
of  the  Nairobi  Club,  and  Commander  of 
the  Railway  Section,  Volunteer  Reserve. 
The  C.AI.G.  was  conferred  upon  him  in 
1908.  Clubs:  East  India,  United  Service. 
Address  : Nairobi. 


HUGH  OWEN  DOLBEY,  Barrister-at-Law 
(Middle  Temple). 

Called  to  the  Bar  in  1901,  Air.  Dolbey, 
who  is  a Dulwich  College  and  London 
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Town  Alagistrate  for  a few  days  in  1906  ; 
and  Alagistrate,  h'ebruary  2,  1907. 


BENJAMIN  EASTWOOD. 

Air.  Eastwood,  who  had  the  misfortune 
to  lose  his  right  arm  while  rhino  shooting, 
was  born  at  Weymouth  Alarch  19,  1863, 
and  educated  at  Eleetwood.  He  arrived  in 
East  Africa  on  October  29,  1897,  to  become 
Chief  Account;int  of  the  Uganda  Railway. 
He  was  in  the  service  of  John  Aird  & Sons 
(now  Sir  John  Aird  tV  Co.)  from  1877  to 
1897.  The  article  on  the  Uganda  Rail- 
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Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Nairobi  Hunt  ; 
member,  Nairobi  School  Board  ; and 
member,  Nairobi  Alunicipality.  Club  : 
Sports  (London).  Address;  Nairobi. 


CLAUDE  YYVIAN  ARMIT  ESPEUT. 

Air.  Espeut  was  born  in  Jamaica  in  1875. 
He  was  educated  at  St.  Paul's  School  and 
the  Crystal  Palace  School  of  Engineering. 
He  came  to  East  Africa  from  England  on 
June  29,  1905,  to  take  up  the  position  of 
Executive  Engineer  in  the  Public  Works 
Department,  his  present  post.  Air.  Espeut 
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was  formerly  in  the  Public  Works  Depart- 
ment, Jamaica  (1894-1900),  and  the  West 
African  Railways  (1900-04).  Address: 
Public  Works  Department,  Nairobi. 


HENRY  PATTULLO  ESPIE. 

Mr.  Espie,  who  has  been  in  East  Africa 
longer  than  most  of  the  present  officials,  is 
an  Associate  of  the  Chartered  Institute  of 
Accountants  and  Actuaries  (Glasgow,  1891). 
Like  several  of  his  colleagues  in  the  service 
of  the  Government  of  British  East  Africa, 
he  was  born  in  Edinburgh  on  October  26, 
i8(>y,  and  educated  at  Glasgow  Academy. 
Mr.  Espie  has  been  in  East  Africa  since 
August  4,  1891.  He  was  appointed  to  the 
post  he  now  holds  of  Deputy  Treasurer, 
East  Africa  Protectorate,  on  July  i,  1895. 
Mr.  Espie  was  with  Messrs.  Moores,  Carson, 
and  Watson,  C.A.,  Glasgow,  up  to  1891,  and 
Assistant  Chief  Accountant  to  the  Imperial 
British  East  Africa  Company,  1891  to  1895. 
Clubs:  Mombasa,  Nairobi,  United  Empire. 
Address:  Mombasa. 
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RAYMOND  MARMADUKE  EWART. 

Mr.  Ewart  was  the  first  organiser  of 
police  in  East  Africa.  He  was  born  at 
Pentyrch,  Wales,  on  November  24,  i8(k), 
and  educated  at  Glasgow.  Transferred 
from  the  Zanzibar  Police,  he  came  to  the 
East  Africa  Protectorate  on  November  8, 
1895.  His  present  post  is  Superintendent 
of  Police.  Mr.  Ewart's  principal  ofticial 
dates  are  as  follows  : 1891,  Transport, 

Manipur  Field  Force  ; 1892-94,  First  Clerk 
and  Acting  British  Ahce-Consul  for  Hodeida 
and  Cameran  ; 1894-95,  Aden  Police  ; 1895, 
Superintendent  of  Police,  Zanzibar  ; No- 
vember, 8,  1895,  Assistant  Superintendent  of 
Police,  East  Africa  Protectorate ; 1895-6, 
M'baruk  Rebellion  ; 1906,  promoted  to 

Superintendent  of  Police  ; January  2 to 
August  5,  1908,  and  August  24  to  October  17, 
1908,  Acting  Deputy  Inspector-General  of 
Police  : October  17  to  December  10,  1908, 
Acting  Inspector-General  of  Police.  Mili- 
tary service  : Manipur  Field  Force,  1891  ; 
M'baruk  Rebellion,  East  Africa,  1895-96. 
Clubs:  Nairobi,  Nyanza.  Address:  Nairobi. 

MAURICE  GALLAGHER. 

Mr.  Gallagher’s  railway  experience  was 
gained  in  India,  where  he  had  no  less  than 


twentv-eight  years’  service.  He  was  an  in- 
dentured apprentice  with  the  S.P.  and  D. 
Railway  for  six  years(July,  1869,10  July,i875). 
From  the  latter  month  until  Alav,  1877,  he 
was  engineer  in  charge  of  Government 
mills.  For  the  next  four  j'ears  (until  May, 
1881),  he  was  Alarine  Engineer  of  the 
I.S.F".  (now  N.W.)  Railway.  From  i88r 
until  December,  1897,  he  was  foreman  of 
the  N.W.  Railway.  In  the  latter  year  he 
joined  the  staff  of  the  Uganda  Railway,  and 
is  the  Assistant  Locomotive  Superintendent 
of  Works.  Mr.  Gallagher  has  the  great  gold 
medal,  and  is  a life  member  of  the  Inventor 
Academy  of  Paris.  He  is  a certificated 
Chief  Engineer.  i\Ir.  Gallagher  was  a 
volunteer  for  twenty  years,  and  retired  in 
1900.  He  was  educated  in  India. 


HAROLD  CECIL  GILES. 

The  present  Assistant  Director  of  Trans- 
port, a post  he  has  occupied  since  Jul}^  5, 
1906,  was  formerly  British  Vice-Consul  at 
Beira.  He  was  appointed  Assistant 
Treasurer,  East  Africa  Protectorate,  in 
1904  (July  2oth).  Last  year  (February  14, 
1908)  Mr.  Giles  was  transferred  from 
Mombasa  to  Nairobi. 


THOMAS  TRAIN  GILKISON. 

Seventeen  }’ears  after  he  entered  the 
service  of  the  Imperial  British  East  Africa 
Company  (1890),  Mr.  Gilkison  became 
Provincial  Commissioner  of  the  Tanaland 
Province.  His  first  appointment  in  the 
East  Africa  Protectorate  service  was  as 
Superintendent  of  Shipping  and  Customs 
(July,  1895).  The  posts  he  has  filled  since 
make  a long  list  ; Collector,  Administrative 
and  Judicial  Officer  to  Uganda  Railway  ; 
Chief  Registrar  of  Porters ; Coast  Agent 
to  the  LTganda  Administration  ; Acting  Sub- 
Commissioner  and  Vice-Consul  Ukamba 
Province  (April  to  November,  1900)  ; 
Provincial  Magistrate  and  iVssistant  Judge, 
Nairobi  ; Acting  Sub-Commissioner,  Seyi- 
die  Province  (March  to  November,  1902)  ; 
Collector,  Mombasa  (November,  1902,  to 
May,  1933)  : Acting  Sub-Commissioner, 
Tanaland  (May  to  November,  1903)  ; Col- 
lector, Naivasha  (November,  1903),  and 
Provincial  Magistrate,  Naivasha  (January  to 
May,  1904)  ; Acting  Land  Officer  (May  to 
October,  1904)  ; Collector,  Masai  Reserves 
(November,  1904)  ; Acting  Sub-Commis- 
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sioner,  Alombasa  (June,  1906)  ; Acting 
Provincial  Commissioner,  Seyidie,  and 
Acting  Registrar-General  IMohammedan 
(Marriages  and  Divorces  (May  and  .August, 
1907,  respectively). 
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JOHN  THOMAS  GOSLING. 

After  serving  in  the  London  General  Post 
Ofllce  for  ten  years  ( 1887-97),  Mr.  Gosling 
was  appointed  Acting  Postmaster-General, 
and  finally  Postmaster-General  of  British 
Central  Africa.  His  appointment  as  Post- 
master-General, East  .Africa  and  Uganda 
Protectorates,  dates  from  .April  9,  1904. 
.An  interesting  article  from  Air.  Gosling’s 
pen  on  the  “ Post  and  Telegraphs  of 
British  East  Africa  ” will  be  found  in  this 
volume. 


RICHARD  GRANT. 

Mr.  Grant  has  been  Assistant  Locomotive 
Superintendent  (Marine)  Uganda  Railway 
since  March  3,  1906. 


HUBERT  WILFRID  GRAY. 

Mr.  Gray,  who  was  severely  wounded  at 
the  siege  of  Wepener,  was  born  at 
Worthing,  Sussex,  on  October  21,  1880,  and 
educated  at  Bedford.  He  arrived  in  East 
.Africa  on  Alay  27,  1908,  as  Clerk  to  the 
Legislative  and  Ifxecutive  Councils.  Pre- 
viously he  was  for  three  and  a half  years 
in  the  Cape  Mounted  Rifles.  He  holds 
the  South  .African  War  medal,  and  three 
clasps.  He  is  Hon.  Treasurer  to  the 
Nairobi  Golf  Club.  Home  Address: 
Worthing. 


WILLIAM  MASON  GRIESS. 

The  Senior  Assistant  Engineer  of  the 
Uganda  Railway  was  educated  at  Repton 
and  Cooper’s  Hill.  He  was  appointed  on 
December  20,  1895. 


ROBERT  WILLIAM  HAMILTON,  M.A. 
(Cantab.),  Barrister-at-Law 
(Inner  Temple). 

The  Principal  Judge  of  the  liast  Africa 
Protectorate  is  an  old  Pauline  and  classical 
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scholar  of  Trinit)'  Hall,  Cambridge.  He 
was  born  on  April  26,  1867.  The  year  he 
was  called  to  the  Bar  (i8()5)  he  became 
District  Commissioner,  Lagos,  a post  he 
held  until  1907.  His  appointments  in  East 
Africa  have  been  as  follows  : Kegistrar, 
East  Africa  Protectorate,  1897  : Acting 
judicial  Oflicer,  April  to  November,  1898  ; 
Town  Magistrate,  i8(}9;  Assistant  Judge 
and  Administrator-Ccneral,  1900  ; Acting 
Judge,  June,  1900,  to  March,  1902;  Acting 
Assistant  Judge,  Zanzibar,  July,  1902  ; a 
Judge  of  the  High  Court  of  East  Africa, 
August  II,  1902  ; appointed  to  serve  on 
Land  Commission,  October  31,  1904  ; Prin- 
cipal Judge,  East  Africa  Protectorate, 
Eebruary  28,  1905.  Judge  Hamilton  is  also 
President,  Mombasa  Public  Library  ; Mom- 
basa Treasurer,  East  Africa  Nursing  Asso- 
ciation ; Vice-President  Mombasa  Sports 
Club.  Clubs:  Mombasa,  Nairobi,  Devon- 
shire, London.  Atldrcss  : Mombasa. 


THOMAS  ANTHONY  HANMER. 

Mr.  Hanmer  was  educated  privately. 
He  was  admitted  a Solicitor  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Judicature  in  England,  December, 
1893,  and  was  attached  to  the  Hong  Kong 
Civil  Service  under  temporary  agreement. 
May  16,  1903.  (Acting  Assistant  Secretary 
to  the  Sanitary  Board,  May  ib,  1903,  to 
May  30,  1904  ; Acting  Secretary  to  the 
same,  March  30,  1904,  to  April  4,  1905  ; 
Acting  Magistrate’s  Clerk,  April  4,  1905,  to 
June,  1906,  when  agreement  terminated.) 
He  was  admitted  Solicitor,  Supreme  Court 
of  Hong  Kong,  1904,  and  appointed  a Justice 
of  the  Peace  for  that  Colony,  April,  1905. 
Mr.  Hanmer  was  appointed  Deputy  Kegis- 
trar, High  Court  of  East  Africa  Protec- 
torate, on  August  I,  1907  ; Acting  Registrar, 
High  Court ; Acting  Secretary  under  the 
Inventions  and  Designs  Act,  1908  ; Acting 
Secretary  to  the  Visiting  Justices  of  the 
Mombasa  Gaol  ; Acting  Registrar  under 
Part  11.  of  the  Newspaper  Registration 
Ordinance,  1906,  November  28,  1908.  Mr. 
Hanmer  passed  the  Swahili  examinatioii 
(lower  standard)  in  December,  1908. 


JOHN  KENYON  HILL. 

The  General  Manager  of  the  Naivasha 
Stock  Earm  was  appointed  on  April  i, 
1907.  He  first  served  the  East  African 
Protectorate  as  an  Assistant  in  the  Agri- 


cultural Department  (Eebruary  25,  1904). 
Mr.  Hill  was  in  the  South  African  War 
with  the  Imperial  Yeomanry,  and  on  the 
Intelligence  Staff.  He  has  kindly  con- 
tributed a most  instructive  article  on  the 
up-breeding  of  stock  in  British  East  Africa. 


SIDNEY  LANGFORD  HINDE. 

Like  many  other  men  who  have  dis- 
tinguished themselves  as  administrators 
and  explorers  in  “the  Dark  Continent,”  Mr. 
Hinde  is  by  profession  a medical  man.  The 
eldest  son  of  Surg. -Major-General  George 
Langford  Hinde,  C.B.,  he  was  born  at 
Niagara,  Canada,  in  1863,  and  was  educated 
in  Germany,  France,  at  Clare  College, 
Cambridge,  and  at  St.  Bartholomew’s  Hos- 
pital. For  a time  Mr.  Hinde  was  Resident 
Medical  Officer,  North  Staffordshire  Hos- 
pital, and  the  Temperance  Hospital, 
London,  and  then  entered  the  service  of 
the  Congo  Free  State.  He  took  part  in 
the  Arab  Campaign  (1892-94 — medal  and 
star),  and  explored  Upper  Lualaba,  Lukuya, 
and  other  districts  in  the  latter  year.  The 
year  following  he  became  Medical  Officer 
of  the  East  Africa  Protectorate,  and  rose 
through  various  grades  to  a Provincial 
Commissionership.  , Mr.  Hinde  has  the 
medal  of  the  M'Baruk  Campaign,  and  is  a 
Chevalier  de  I’Ordre  du  Lion.  Among  the 
books  he  has  published  are  : “ Fall  of  the 
Congo  Arabs  ” ( 1897)  and  “ The  Last  of 
the  Masai.”  Mr.  Hinde  married  a daughter 
of  Dr.  Ginsburg,  the  Biblical  scholar. 


CLEMENT  HENRY  ARMITAGE  HIRTZEL, 
A.M.I.E.E.,  A.M.I.M.E. 

Mr.  Hirtzel  came  to  British  East  Africa 
on  January  28,  1904,  from  South  Africa, 
where  he  was  Consulting  Engineer  of  the 
New  Bloemfontein  Gold  Mine  and  Chief 
Engineer  and  Manager  of  the  Delagoa  Bay 
Tramways.  He  was  appointed  Boiler  and 
b'actory  Inspector  of  the  East  Africa  Pro- 
tectorate on  September  22,  1908.  As 

Assistant  Engineer  he  equipped  the  follow- 
ing towns  in  Great  Britain  with  electric 
tramways  : Dublin,  Ashton  - under  - Lyne, 
Cork,  Potteries,  Potteries  Extensions, 
Leeds  Extensions,  Plymouth  Extensions, 
and  was  Engineer  in  charge  of  the  equip- 
ment of  the  following : Devonport,  East 
Ham,  Hill  of  Howth  Electric  Railway 
(Dublin),  Ilkeston,  first  part  Spen  Valley 
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Light  Railway,  Canvey  Island.  In  East 
Africa  he  obtained  a concession  for  electric 
power  and  lighting  of  Nairobi,  floated  a 
company,  and  commenced  equipment.  Mr. 
Hirtzel  was  Hon.  Secretary  and  Treasurer 
Nairobi  Golf  Club,  and  is  now  Captain.  He 
is  a section  commander  Nairobi  Volunteers, 
and  also  in  charge  of  Colt  gun.  (Mr. 
Hirtzel  is  thirty  years  old  (born  .\pril  10, 
1879).  His  birthplace  was  Exeter,  and  he 
was  educated  at  Kelly  College,  Tavistock, 
in  the  same  county.  Clubs:  Nairobi, 
Devon,  and  Exeter.  Address:  Nairobi. 


CHARLES  WILLIAM  HOBLEY,  C.M.G., 
Assoc. M.Inst.C.E. 

Mr.  Hobley  is  a Londoner  by  birth,  and 
was  born  in  July,  1867.  He  was  educated 
at  Birmingham,  and  has  been  in  East 
Africa  since  March,  1890.  His  present 
position  is  Senior  Proyincial  Commissioner. 
He  has  kindly  written  the  article  on  the 
Ukamba  proyince.  Mr.  Hobley  was  ap- 
pointed geologist  to  the  British  East  Africa 
Company,  1890 ; FirstClass  Assistant  Uganda 
Protectorate,  1894  ; Assistant  Deputy  Com- 
missioner, East  Africa  Protectorate,  iqo2  ; 
Acting  Deputy  Commissioner,  1903-04 ; 
Acting  Commissioner,  1904  ; Acting  Deputy 
Commissioner,  1907;  Commissioner  of 
Mines,  East  Africa  Protectorate.  He 
holds  the  Uganda  Mutiny  medal,  1897-8, 
and  the  Nandi  medal,  1900,  clasp  1906,  and 
was  created  C.M.G.  in  1904.  Clubs:  Sayage, 
Sports  (London).  He  is  also  a Member 
of  the  Royal  Anthropological  Institute. 
Address  : Nairobi. 


AUBREY  DALLAS  PERCIYAL 
HODGES,  M.D. 

Dr.  Hodges,  who  has  been  Senior 
Medical  Ofifeer  (East  Africa  and  Uganda) 
since  the  second  day  of  1907,  was  educated 
at  Epsom  College,  and  afterwards  at  the 
London  Hospital,  where  he  was  House 
Physician  and  House  Surgeon  (1889-90), 
and  Resident  Accoucheur  (1891).  In  1892 
he  took  his  M.D.  degree  at  the  London 
University  (his  other  professional  qualifica- 
tions are  M.R.C.S.  and  L.R.C.P.),  and  the 
same  year  became  Assistant  Aledical  Officer 
Metropolitan  Asylums  Board,  and  remained 
with  them  until  1898,  when  he  became 
Medical  Officer  of  the  Uganda  Protec- 
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torate.  Dr.  Hodges  received  an  allowance 
for  extended  investigations  of  sleeping 
sickness. 
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THE  HON.  ALFRED  CLAUDE  HOLLIS. 

Mr.  Hollis  is  Secretary  for  Native  Affairs 
— a post  to  which  he  was  appointed  on 
June  13,  1907.  He  was  born  at  Highgate, 
London,  on  May  12,  1874,  and  educated  at 
Highgate,  St.  Leonards,  in  Switzerland, 
and  in  Germany.  He  first  arrived  in 
British  East  Africa  in  March,  1897.  He  was 
Assistant  Collector,  East  Africa  Protec- 
torate, March  12,  1897  ; Collector,  June  15, 
1900 ; Acting  British  Vice-Consul  for 
German  h2ast  Africa  from  April,  1900,  to 
February,  1901  ; Acting  Secretary  to  the 
Administration,  East  Africa  Protectorate, 
February,  1901,  to  April,  1903,  when  he  was 
confirmed  in  the  post,  which  he  held  until 
he  received  his  present  appointment.  Pre- 
vious to-  his  appointment  in  British  East 
Africa,  Mr.  Hollis  spent  two  years  as  a 
partner  in  a commercial  house  in  German 
East  Africa.  He  has  served  on  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Nairobi  Club  and  as  Steward 
of  the  East  Africa  Turf  Club,  and  has 
several  times  officiated  as  judge  at  the 
Nairobi  races.  He  rendered  assistance  to 
the  Transport  Department  during  the 
Uganda  Mutiny,  1897-98,  and  was  for  a 
short  period  Acting  Director  of  Transport. 
He  took  part  in  the  Jubaland  Expedition, 
1900-01,  the  Nandi  Expedition,  1903,  and 
the  Nandi  Expedition,  1905-06,  and  has  the 
African  General  Service  medal,  clasps 
Jubaland  and  Nandi,  1905-06.  Mr.  Hollis 
has  published  two  hooks  : “ The  Masai, 
their  Language  and  Folklore  ” (Oxford, 
1905)  and  “The  Nandi,  their  Language 
and  Folklore”  (Oxford,  1909),  as  well  as 
various  papers  on  African  subjects.  He 
is  a corresponding  Fellow  of  the  Royal 
Anthropological  Institute  and  a Fellow 
of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute.  Clubs : 
Nairobi,  Mombasa,  and  Zanzibar  Clubs 
(East  Africa)  ; Oriental  and  Sports  Clubs 
(London).  Address:  Nairobi. 
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FREDERICK  JOHN  JACKSON,  C.B.,  C.M.G. 

His  Honour  the  Lieutenant-Governor  of 
the  East  African  Protectorate  is  an  authority 
on  birds  and  fauna,  and  has  been  a great 
big-game  shot.  Mr.  Jackson  became  First 
Class  Assistant  in  the  Uganda  Protectorate 
in  July,  1894,  and  was  Vice-Consul  in 


May  of  the  following  year.  He  became 
Deputy  Commissioner  in  April,  1901,  and 
Deputy  Commissioner  of  tlie  East  Africa  Pro- 
tectorate in  April,  1902,  the  year  in  which 
he  received  the  C.M.G.  He  was  appointed 
Lieutenant-Governor  in  1907.  Mr.  Jackson 
is  a Yorkshireman,  and  was  born  at  Oran 
in  i860.  He  went  to  Shrewsbury  School, 
and  afterwards  to  Jesus  College,  Cambridge. 
He  has  the  East  and  Central  Africa  medal, 
with  clasps,  Uganda,  1897-98  ; Luba  and 
Africa  General  Service  medal,  Uganda, 
1900;  Nairobi,  1905-06.  Clubs:  Savile  and 
Isthmian.  Home  Address:  The  Red  House, 
Aldeburgh,  Suffolk. 


CHARLES  ROBERT  WILLIAM  LANE. 

Fort  Hall  is  the  station  of  Mr.  Lane,  who 
was  appointed  a Provincial  Commissioner 
of  the  East  Africa  Protectorate  on  July  i, 
1904.  Previous  to  that  he  had  had  eleven 
years’  official  experience  in  East  Africa. 
He  began  as  Assistant  District  Super- 
intendent of  the  Imperial  British  East 
Africa  Company  in  October,  1894,  and 
Assistant  Collector  in  the  Protectorate 
service  on  July  i,  1895.  Appointed 
Collector  on  September  16,  1897,  he  served 
in  various  districts  until  he  was  promoted 
to  be  Sub-Commissioner. 


EWEN  REGINALD  LOGAN,  M.A.  (Oxon.) ; 

Barrister-at-Law  (Inner  Temple). 

Mr.  Logan  is  a native  of  no  mean  city 
(London).  He  was  born  on  December  30, 
1868,  and  educated  at  the  Charterhouse 
and  FZxeter  College,  Oxford.  He  came  to 
East  Africa  on  August  24,  1905,  and  has 
been,  and  still  is.  Town  Magistrate  at 
Mombasa  (since  November,  1908).  Mr. 
Logan  was  formerly  in  the  Transvaal 
Mines  Department,  1901  ; Assistant  Resi- 
dent Magistrate,  Volksrust,  1902  ; Assistant 
Resident  Magistrate,  Pretoria,  1903.  In  the 
South  African  War  he  served  with  the 
Imperial  Yeomanry  (1901),  and  gained 
the  Queen’s  medal  and  four  clasps.  Clubs : 
London  Rowing  Club,  Royal  Colonial 
Institute.  Address:  Mombasa. 
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THE  HON.  ARCHIBALD  CAMPBELL 
MACDONALD,  M.R.A.C.,  F.H.A.S.,  &c. 

The  Chief  of  the  Agricultural  Depart- 
ment of  the  East  Africa  Protectorate,  who 
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was  born  in  Argyllshire,  and  educated  at 
Kilmartin  in  that  shire,  and  at  the  Royal 
Agricultural  College,  Cirencester,  is  said 
by  many  good  judges  to  be  the  most 
popular  official  in  the  Protectorate.  He 
arrived  in  East  Africa  on  July  20,  1907, 
from  the  Transvaal  to  take  up  his  present 
position  as  Director  of  Agriculture.  (Date 
of  appointment,  July  ist.)  Mr.  MacDonald 
was  Agricultural  Assistant  in  Cape  Colony, 
and  afterwards  Assistant  Director  of  Agri- 
culture in  the  Transvaal.  He  served  with 
the  Cape  Colonial  Forces  during  the  Boer 
War  and  has  the  Queen’s  medal.  Address: 
Nairobi  ; c/o  Royal  Colonial  Institu 
London. 
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WALTER  HALLIBURTON  MACDONALD 
L.R.C.P.,  L.R.C.S. 

Tlie  Medical  Officer  of  Health  was 
one  of  the  officials  taken  over  from  the 
Imperial  British  East  Africa  Company, 
whose  service  Mr.  MacDonald  entered 
as  Principal  Medical  Officer  twenty  3^ears 
ago.  He  was  appointed  to  his  present 
post  in  1903  (April  ist).  Mr.  MacDonald 
has  the  Order  of  the  Brilliant  Star  of 
Zanzibar  (1898)  ; Africa  General  Service 
medal  with  clasp,  Witu,  1890  ; clasp,  Mwele, 
1895  • K'lst  Central  Africa  medal  with 
clasp,  Uganda,  1897-98  ; Africa  General 
Service  medal  with  clasp,  Uganda,  1900  ; 
Imperial  British  East  Africa  Service  medal, 
1902. 
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KENNETH  MACDOUGALL. 

Mr.  MacDougall  has  been  in  East  Africa 
over  twenty  years  (since  March  10,  1889). 
He  was  born  in  the  Isle  of  Mull  on  Decem- 
ber 5,  1862,  and  educated  at  Glasgow.  His 
present  position  is  Registering  Officer 
Slavery  Compensation  (claims)  or  Recorder 
of  Slaves  — a post  to  which  he  was 
appointed  on  September  i,  1907.  His 
previous  services  in  British  East  Africa 
were  as  follows : Chief  Storekeeper, 
Imperial  British  East  Africa  Company, 
1889-90 ; District  Superintendent,  Lamu, 

1891- 92  ; District  Superintendent,  Kismayu, 

1892- 93 ; District  Superintendent,  Vanga, 

1893- 94  1 District  Superintendent,  Malindi, 

1894- 96  ; Acting  Sub-Commissioner,  Lamu, 
1897-98  ; Acting  Sub-Commissioner,  Mom- 
basa, 1898-99  ; District  Superintendent, 
Malindi,  1899-1900 ; Acting  Sub-Com- 
missioner, Kismayu,  1901  ; Sub-Com- 
missioner, 1901-02 ; Sub-Commissioner, 
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Tiinaland,  1902-07.  Tliat  Mr.  MacDoiigall 
has  had  a very  active  career  in  Africa  may 
be  seen  b}'  the  following  record  of  his 
military  service  and  decorations  : Imperial 
British  East  Africa  Company's  medal  ; Juba 
River  operations  against  Somalis,  1893 
(medal  with  clasp)  ; mentioned  in  des- 
patches; Mazarui  .\rab  Rebellion,  i895-9('), 
medal  ; African  General  Service  medal, 
operations  against  Somalis,  1898  ; Ogaden 
punitive  force  (medal)  ; received  the 
second  class  of  the  Zanzibar  Star  for 
military  services  rendered  beyond  his 
Majesty’s  dominions;  succeeded  in  induc- 
ing the  two  powerful  slave  strojigholds  of 
Fulodoyo  and  Makongeni  to  throw  in  their 
lot  with  Government  against  the  rebels 
at  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  with  the 
Mazarui  Arabs,  i8()5-9r). 


SIR  GEORGE  SUTHERLAND  MACKENZIE, 
K.C.M.G.,  C.B. 

A partner  in  the  firm  of  Gray,  Dawes  iv 
Co.,  Sir  George  Mackenzie  has  worked  hard 
to  develop  British  interests  both  in  Africa 
and  Persia,  and  as  a result  has  received  not 
only  his  K.C.M.G.  and  C.B.,  but  the  Grand 
Cross  of  Crown  of  Italy,  and  Grand  Cross 
of  Brilliant  Star  (Zanzibar).  He  was  born 
in  May,  1844,  early  made  a name  by 
exploring  the  Karun  Valley,  Persia.  He 
was  the  first  to  open  up  direct  coninuniica- 
tion  between  Dpahan  and  Mahommerah, 
rill  Shuster.  Sir  George  also  had  the 
privilege  in  1888  of  being  appointed  first 
administrator  of  the  Imperial  British  East 
Africa  Company’s  territories,  now  united 
in  the  British  East  Africa  Protectorate. 
On  behalf  of  the  Italian  Government  he 
arranged  treaties  with  the  Somali  tribes 
on  the  Benadir  Coast  of  East  Africa.  A 
member  of  the  Travellers’,  Oriental,  and 
City  of  London  Clubs,  he  is  fond  of  shoot- 
ing and  travelling  ; and  besides  being 
Vice-President  of  the  Royal  Geographical 
Society,  he  is  a member  of  the  Council  of 
the  Royal  Colonial  Institute. 


F.  W.  MAJOR. 

Mr.  IMajor  was  appointed  Chief  of 
Customs  in  March  of  last  year  ( 1908),  and 
arrived  in  the  Protectorate  on  April  (gh 
following.  Mr.  Major,  who  was  born  in 
1863,  commenced  his  official  career  as  fifth 
Clerk  in  the  Treasury,  Trinidad,  in  1885. 


His  next  sphere  was  the  Gold  Coast,  where 
he  was  Supervisor  of  Customs,  Assistant 
Comptroller  of  Customs,  and  Assistant 
Treasurer  (all  in  i8yi).  Having  acted  as 
Comptroller  of  Customs  on  various 
occasions,  he  was  appointed  to  that  office 
in  1895.  In  June,  1899,  he  became 
Receiver-General  of  Bermuda,  and  pre- 
pared a scheme  (which  was  approved  by 
the  Secretary  of  State)  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  financial  administration  of  the 
Colony. 


A.  D.  MILNE,  M.B.,  C.M.  (Aberdeen). 

The  Principal  'Medical  Oll'icer  of  the 
East  Africa  Protectorate  is  a Jamaican  by 
birth.  He  was  born  at  Kingston  in  1867, 
and  educated  at  the  Gymnasium,  Aberdeen. 
He  reached  East  ,\frica  on  I'ebruary  28, 
i8()8,  as  Medical  Officci',  Uganda  Protec- 
torate. In  1904  he  became  Deputy 
Principal  Medical  Officer,  East  Ati  ica  and 
Uganda  I’rotectoratc,  and  was  appointed 
Principal  on  Februarv  23rd  of  this  year 
(1909).  He  has  the  Uganda  Mutiny  medal 
(Queen’s),  1897-8,  and  the  East  African 
General  Service  medal,  Nandi,  1900.  Club  : 
Sports  (London).  Aihlirss:  Nairobi. 


WILLIAM  JOHN  MONSON,  B.A.  (Oxon.). 

Mr.  Monson  was  born  at  Croft,  Lincoln- 
shire, on  September  12,  1873,  and  educated 
at  Eton  and  Alagdalen  College,  Oxford. 
He  came  to  East  Africa  in  May,  1899,  from 
England,  and  has  been  Secretary  to  the 
Administration  and  Registrar-General  of 
Births,  Deaths,  and  Marriages  since  June 
13,  1907.  The  dates  of  his  previous 

appointments  are  : Assistant  District 
Officer,  February  17,  1899;  Collector,  April 
I,  1902  : First  Assistant  Secretary,  April  i, 
1903.  He  was  Intelligence  Officer  in  the 
Ogaden  Expedition  (1900-01),  and  has 
the  Africa  General  Service  medal  with  the 
Jubaland  clasp.  Mr.  Monson  has  been 
Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Mombasa  Club  and 
the  Mombasa  Sports  Club.  Club:  Union 
('frafalgar  Square).  Address:  Secretariat 
Offices,  Nairobi. 


THE  HON.  LIEUTENANT-COLONEL  JAMES 
ALEXANDER  LAWRENCE  MONT- 
GOMERY, C.S.I. 

Lieutenant  - Colonel  Montgomery  was 
born  at  Lahore  on  October  10,  1849,  and 
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educated  at  Harrow.  He  joined  the  Gordon 
Highlanders  in  September,  1867,  and  served 
afterwards  in  the  4th  Sikh  Infantry.  He 
entered  civil  employ  in  the  Punjab  in  1870, 
and  held  various  appointments  in  India,  up 
to  Divisional  Commissioner  and  Financial 
Commissioner,  and  was  a member  of  the 
Legislative  Council.  He  left  India  at  the 
end  of  1904.  Lieutenant-Colonel  Mont- 
gomery arrived  in  East  Africa  in  May,  1906, 
from  England,  and  took  up  his  present  post 
as  Commissioner  of  Lands.  He  is  also  a 
member  of  the  Executive  and  Legislative 
Councils.  Club:  Junior  Ibiited  Service 
(London).  Address:  Nairobi. 


JOHN  PATRICK  MOORE. 

'fhe  Assistant  District  Superintendent  of 
Police  at  Kiambu  was  taken  over  by  the 
East  .Africa  Protectorate  from  the  Uganda 
Railway  in  1903  as  Inspector.  He  was  pro- 
moted to  his  present  rank  on  July  i,  1904. 


ALEXANDER  MORRISON,  M.A.,  B.Sc. ; 

Barrister-at-Law  (Middle  Temple). 

Mr.  Morrison,  who  was  educated  at 
Aberdeen  University,  was  called  to  the  Bar 
in  T903.  On  July  9th  of  the  following  year 
he  became  Magistrate  at  Kisumu,  and  was 
Acting  Town  Magistrate  at  Mombasa  in 
i()05  (March  15th  to  May  6th).  Mr. 
Morrison  became  Alagistrate  at  Nairobi 
in  1906  (July  a7th). 


GEORGE  JOHN  MUIR. 

Air.  Muir’s  first  appointment  in  the  East 
.Africa  Protectorate  Service  was  as  General 
.Assistant  in  the  Customs  Department  (June 
13,  1898).  The  year  following  he  was  pro- 
moted to  his  present  post  of  Assistant  Chief 
of  Customs.  He  was  Acting  Port  Officer 
in  1899  and  1902,  and  again  from  May  to 
November,  1908.  He  was  also  .Acting  Chief 
of  Customs,  British  Ahce-Consul,  and  Pro- 
tector of  Immigrants  from  September,  1903, 
to  Alarch,  1904. 


JOHN  WILSON  HENRY  PARKINSON. 

Air.  Parkinson  is  a native  of  AA'old  New- 
ton, Lincolnshire,  where  he  was  born  on 
July  13,  1877.  He  was  educated  at  Brighton 
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College,  and  came  to  P3ast  Africa  in  March, 
1904,  from  England,  and  is  now  Registrar 
of  the  High  Court,  Principal  Registrar  of 
Documents,  and  Registrar  of  Joint  Stock 
Companies,  the  date  of  his  appointment 
being  March,  1906.  Mr.  Parkinson  was 
admitted  a solicitor  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
England,  in  1900.  He  acts  as  Hon.  Sec- 
retarv  of  the  Mombasa  Sports  Club. 
Clubs:  Sports  (Imndon),  Mombasa.  Ad- 
dress: Mombasa. 


ARTHUR  BLAYNEY  PERCIYAL,  F.Z.S., 
M.B.O.U. 

Mr.  Percival,  who  is  the  author  of  the 
article  on  Fauna  in  this  volume,  was  born 
at  Newcastle-on-Tyne  in  1875  (March  7th). 
He  was  educated  at  the  Bluecoat  School 
and  Durham  College  of  Science,  and  arrived 
in  East  Africa  in  August,  1900,  from  Southern 
Arabia,  having  been  appointed  the  previous 
June  as  Assistant  Collector.  In  April,  1901, 
he  became  Game  Ranger.  His  present 
position  is  that  of  Acting  Game  Warden. 
Mr.  Percival  was  formerly  Naturalist  and 
Collector  in  the  Transvaal  and  British 
Central  Africa.  He  was  in  charge  of  the 
British  Museum  Expedition  into  South- 
west Arabia  in  1899.  Address:  Nairobi. 


HENRY  PIDCOCK. 

Mr.  Pidcock  has  been  in  East  Africa 
for  sixteen  years,  for  his  service  began 
in  January,  1893.  He  was  born  in 
London  in  1863,  and  educated  at  the 
Royal  Naval  School,  New  Cross.  His  ap- 
pointment as  Port  Oflrcer  dates  from 
April  I,  1897.  Mr.  Pidcock  was  Com- 
mander of  the  British  East  Africa  Conr- 
pany’s  ss.  Juba,  March,  1893  ; East  Africa 
Protectorate  ss.  Juba,  July  i,  1895  ; As- 
sistant Collector,  November,  1896.  Ad- 
dress: Mombasa. 


WILLIAM  THOMAS  PORTER,  B.A., 
Barrister-at-Law. 

Mr.  Porter  was  born  in  Lancashire  on 
June  21,  1877,  and  educated  at  Jesus  Col- 
lege, Cambridge,  and  the  Inner  Temple. 
He  came  to  East  Africa  in  May,  1907, 
from  England,  and  was  married  the  year 
following  (April  30th)  to  Edith,  only 
daughter  of  the  late  J.  Johnson,  Lan- 
cashire. He  was  appointed  to  the  post 


of  Town  Magistrate,  Nairobi,  on  Feb- 
ruary 21,  iijog.  His  previous  service  in 
British  East  Africa  is  as  follows  : Acting 
Administrator-General,  July,  1907  ; Town 
Magistrate,  Mombasa,  November  19,  1907  ; 
First  Class  Magistrate  for  Provinces  of 
Kisumu  and  Naivasha,  November  20,  1908. 
Mr.  Porter  is  also  Visiting  Justice,  Alom- 
basa  Prison.  Clubs : Mombasa,  Nyanza  ; 
Corinthian  (England),  West  Lancashire 
Yacht  (England).  Address:  Town  Magis- 
trate’s Bungalow,  Nairobi. 


If 


HENRY  POWELL. 

The  Chief  of  the  Economic  Plant  Divi- 
sion of  the  Agricultural  Department,  a post 
which  he  has  held  since  April  i,  1907,  was 
a student  at  the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens, 
Kew.  For  thirteen  years,  and  until  he 
became  Assistant  to  the  Director  of  Agri- 
culture, East  Africa  Protectorate,  at  the 
end  of  1903,  Mr.  Powell  was  Curator  of 
the  Botanic  Gardens  at  St.  \'incent  in 
the  West  Indies.  He  has  l.itely  returned 
from  a tour  in  Ceylon,  bringing  with  him 
many  tropical  plants  for  experimental 
cultivation  in  British  East  Africa. 


If 


ARTHUR  WILLIAM  REID. 

Mr.  Reid  possesses  the  Royal  Humane 
Society’s  medal  and  certificate  for  saving 
life.  He  was  born  at  Leicester  on  August  22, 
1867,  and  educated  at  Stafford.  He  arrived 
at  Mombasa  on  September  2,  1897,  from 
England  to  take  up  the  post  of  Assis- 
tant Locomotive  Superintendent  (Stores), 
Eganda  Railway.  He  became  Assistant 
Storekeeper,  Uganda  Railway,  in  August, 
1897;  Senior  Assistant,  1899;  and  Chief 
Storekeeper,  1903.  In  England  Mr.  Reid 
was  Assistant,  Store  Department,  Mersey 
Railway,  Liverpool,  in  January,  1886,  and 
Chief  in  1889.  He  was  Hon.  Treasurer, 
East  Africa  Turf  Club,  1902-03,  and 
Hon.  Treasurer,  Uganda  Railway  Rifle 
Club,  1908-09,  as  well  as  Captain  of  the 
Nairobi  Gymkhana  Cricket  Club,  1901-03. 
Clubs:  Sports  (London),  Mombasa,  Nairobi, 
Port  Florence. 

If 

CAPTAIN  WALTER  RIGBY. 

Captain  Rigby  was  born  at  Chorley,  Lan- 
cashire, on  October  23,  1876,  and  educated 
privately.  He  came  to  East  Africa  on 
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May  if),  1904,  from  South  Africa  to  take 
up  his  present  position  as  Assistant  District 
Superintendent  of  Police.  Captain  Rigby 
had  the  following  service  in  South  Africa  : 
British  South  Africa  Police  ; Cape  Medical 
Staff;  Imperial  Light  Horse  and  Kitchener’s 
Scouts;  Superintendent,  Burgher  Camp, 
Klerksdorp  ; Assistant  District  Inspector  of 
Transport,  Repatriation  Department.  Mili- 
tary service  and  decorations  ; British  South 
Africa  Police,  IVIatabeleland  medal;  Cape 
Medical  Staff,  Bechuanaland,  1897,  medal 
and  clasp ; South  African  War,  Queen’s 
medal,  four  bars,  King’s  medal,  two  bars. 
Captain  Rigby  has  passed  the  Higher 
Swahili  Examination,  Law  Examination, 
St.  John's  Ambulance  Ccrtilicate,  passed 
Royal  Irish  Constabulary  course,  pro- 
liciency  in  life-saving  and  musketry  drill. 
Club  : Sports.  Address:  least  Africa  Police, 
Mombasa. 


CAPTAIN  ROBERT  WILLIAM  BARRING- 
TON ROBERTSON-EUSTACE. 

Captain  Robertson- Eustace  was  born  in 
Ottawa,  Canada,  on  January  ii,  1870,  and 
educated  at  Shrewsbury  School.  He  came 
to  East  Africa  in  April,  1904,  and  the  fol- 
lowing month  was  appointed  Assistant 
Superintendent  of  Police — the  post  he 
holds  at  present.  Captain  Robertson- 
Eustacc  was  formerlv  in  the  fourth  bat- 
talion, South  Staffordshire  Regiment.  He 
served  in  the  South  African  War  with  the 
first  battalion,  Canadian  Mounted  Rifles, 
and  with  the  Army  Service  Corps,  and  was 
awarded  the  Oueen's  medal  and  seven 
clasps.  After  the  war  he  was  Assistant 
Inspector  of  Transport  (Repatriation  De- 
partment) for  the  Eastern  Transv.aal,  and 
later  Superintendent  in  the  Repatriation 
Department.  Clubs  : Sports  (London), 
Mombasa  and  Nairobi.  Address:  Nairobi. 


MAJOR  C.  J.  ROSS,  D.S.O. 

Major  Ross  was  appointed  an  Assistant 
Ranger  for  the  Preservation  of  Game  on 
August  16,  1907.  The  appointment  is  for 
three  years. 


PHILIP  HEDGELAND  ROSS,  M.R.C.S., 
L.R.G.P.,  D.P.H. 

Mr.  Ross  was  educated  at  Christ’s  College, 
New  Zealand,  Otago  University,  and  St. 
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Kartiiolomcw'^.  Hospital,  and  was  appointed 
Medical  Ofticerfor  Bacteriological  Research 
in  1903  (September  2nd).  He  is  a Fellow 
of  the  Ro^-al  Institute  of  Public  Health,  and 
Membre  Correspondant  de  la  Societe  do 
Fathologie  Exotique. 


WILLIAM  MCGREGOR  ROSS,  B.A.,  M.Sc., 
B.E.,  A.M.I.C.E. 

The  Director  of  Public  Works,  East 
Africa  Protectorate,  was  appointed  to  that 
post  on  April  i,  1905,  after  having  been  for 
iive  years  Assistant  Engineer  on  the  Uganda 
Railway.  Mr.  Ross  was  educated  at  South- 
port  Grammar  School  and  Liverpool  Uni- 
versity. At  his  B.Sc.  examination  he  took 
Honours  in  Engineering,  and  at  his  B.E. 
examination  he  took  Honours  and  Exhibi- 
tion, Royal  LIniversity  of  Ireland. 


LIEUT.-COLONEL  SIR  JAMES  HAYES 
SADLER,  K.C.M.G.,  C.B. 

The  former  Governor  of  the  British 
East  Africa  Protectorate  has  done  much 
to  promote  the  interests  of  the  vast  coun- 
tries over  which  he  held  sway.  The  son 
of  Colonel  Sir  |.  Hayes  Sadler,  K.C.M.G., 
whose  extended  experience  in  the  diplo- 
matic world  must  have  helped  to  strengthen 
the  former’s  natural  abilities.  Sir  James 
received  his  commission  in  iSyo,  and 
served  with  the  61st  Foot  and  33rd  Bengal 
Native  Infantry,  and  eventually  received 
his  lieutenant-colonelcy,  Indian  Staff  Corps. 

He  joined  the  Political  Department  in 
India  in  1877,  and  was  Assistant  .\gent  to 
the  Governor-General,  Baroda,  in  1881. 
After  a number  of  years  of  varied  service 
he  became  Acting-Consul  at  Muscat  in 
1892,  and  Consul  in  1897.  Later  he  acted 
in  the  same  capacity  in  Somaliland,  and  as 
Commissioner  to  the  Uganda  Protectorate 
from  1901-05.  In  December,  1905,  he  was 
appointed  Commissioner  and  Commander- 
in-Chief,  East  Africa  Protectorate,  and  was 
gazetted  Governor  in  April,  1907. 

His  enthusiastic  services  have  more  than 
once  been  specially  recognised.  Besides 
receiving  the  Coronation  medal  in  1902,  he 
was  made  a C.B.  in  the  same  year,  and  in 
1897  had  the  honour  of  K.C.M.G.  added  to 
those  he  already  held. 

His  wife.  Lady  Sadler,  is  popular  through- 
out the  Protectorate,  and  her  name  is 
synonymous  with  hospitality.  Her  tact 


and  pre-eminent  social  qualities  have  done 
much  to  bind  together  in  a united  loyal 
body  the  European  and  native  residents, 
and  she  ever  extended  a cheerful  and 
behtting  welcome  to  visitors  who  had  the 
privilege  of  passing  through  the  country. 
Especially  was  this  the  case  when  they 
visited  Nairobi,  where  Sir  James  and  Lady 
Sadler  resided. 


CAPTAIN  ERNEST  REGINALD  HAYES 
SADLER. 

Captain  Hayes  Sadler  was  born  at  Ahmed- 
abad  on  September  4,  1878,  and  educated 
at  the  Ibiited  Services  College,  Westward 
Ho.  He  came  to  Africa  from  India  on 
January  29,  1906,  and  has  since  acted  as 
.V.D.C.  to  H.E.  the  Governor.  In  India  he 
did  regimental  service  in  the  Indian  Army 
(Gurkha  Rifles,  Lansdowne).  He  has  the 
General  Service  Africa  medal  with  Nandi 
clasp.  Clubs:  Junior  Naval  and  Military. 
Address:  Government  House,  Nairobi. 


CHARLES  SANDIFORD,  C.B.,  M.I.C.E., 
M.I.M.E. 

Previous  to  coming  to  East  Africa  Mr. 
Sandiford  had  done  engineering  work  in 
many  parts  of  the  world.  He  was  born  in 
England  in  July,  1845,  and  he  arrived  in 
East  Africa  on  April  28,  1899,  to  take  up 
his  present  position  of  Locomotive  Super- 
intendent on  the  Uganda  Railway.  Mr. 
Sandiford  had  previously  held  the  same 
post  on  the  North-Western  Railway,  India. 
He  received  the  C.B.  in  1903. 


STUART  WILFRID  JOCELYN 
SCHOLEFIELD. 

Mr.  Scholeheld  was  born  at  Ryde,  Isle  of 
Wight,  on  December  24,  1868,  and  edu- 
cated privately.  He  was  for  many  years  in 
South  Africa,  and  came  to  East  Africa  on 
July  13,  igob.  His  present  position  is 
Chief  Inspector  of  Farms  (seconded  from 
Assistant  District  Commissioner).  In  South 
Africa  Mr.  Scholeheld  was  in  the  Bechuana- 
land  Border  Police  and  British  South 
African  Police  Magistrate  and  Acting 
Assistant  Commissioner,  Bechnanaland 
Protectorate ; and  Native  Commissioner, 
North-West  Transvaal.  Military  service 
and  decorations:  Matabeleland,  1893  ; Mata- 
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bclcland  Rebellion,  1896  ; South  African 
War,  1899  to  1902  (twice  mentioned  in 
despatches),  Matabele  medal  and  Queen's 
and  King's  medals  for  South  Africa. 
Address:  Nairobi. 


JOHN  ADOLPHUS  SIMSON. 

Mr.  Simson  was  born  at  Tonbridge, 
Kent,  in  1850,  and  educated  privately  in 
London,  Germany,  and  Switzerland.  He 
arrived  in  Bombay  at  the  beginning  of 
1899,  having  been  appointed  to  his  present 
position  as  Agent-Genei'al  in  India  for  the 
British  Protectorates  in  Africa  in  December, 
1898.  Mr.  Simson  has  had  a large  and 
varied  experience  in  commercial  life.  He 
has  been  a Director  of  Steam  Navigation, 
Railway,  Insurance  and  Tea  Companies, 
Chairman  of  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Chair- 
man of  Harbour  Board,  Vice-President  of 
Municipal  Commission,  &c.  Address: 
Rogay  Buildings,  Apollo  Street,  Fort, 
Bombay. 


CAPTAIN  GEORGE  ECHLIN  SMITH. 

Captain  Smith  was  born  in  Ireland  on 
December  4,  1871,  and  educated  at  Elm 
Park,  Count}?  Dublin,  and  Trinity  College, 
Dublin.  He  came  to  East  Africa  from  British 
Guiana  on  November  14,  190b.  His  appoint- 
ment as  Assistant  District  Inspector  of  Police 
dates  from  October  26,  1906.  Captain  Smith 
joined  the  5th  Battalion  Royal  Irish  Regi- 
ment, 1891  ; Captain,  1895  ; Hon.  Captain 
in  Army,  1900  ; Assistant  Inspector,  Hausa 
Force  (Gold  Coast  Battalion),  January, 
1897  ; Sub-Inspector,  British  Guiana  Police, 
February,  1898  ; District  Inspector,  October, 
1900  ; Acting  Adjutant,  British  Guiana 
Police,  July,  1904,  to  September,  1905  ; 
Acting  Adjutant,  East  Africa  Police, 
October,  1907,  to  September,  1908.  He  was 
A.D.C.  to  Sir  J.  A.  Swettenham,  K.C.M.G., 
1902-04  ; A.D.C.  to  Sir  Frederic  Hodgson, 
K.C.IM.G.,  1904-06  ; Acting  Private  Secre- 
tary to  Sir  Frederic  Hodgson,  1905.  Home 
Address:  Newtown  House,  Leixlip,  Co. 
Kildare. 


MAJOR  GEORGE  EDWARD  SMITH,  R.E., 
F.R.G.S. 

Major  Smith  received  the  Murchison 
Award  in  1907  from  the  Royal  Geographical 
Society  “ for  important  surveys  in  British 
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East  Africa.”  He  was  horn  at  Putney, 
London,  on  August  26,  1868,  and  edu- 
cated at  Winchester  and  Woolwich.  He 
first  arrived  in  East  Africa  on  June  20, 
1891.  His  present  appointment  as  Director 
of  Surveys  dates  from  June  20,  1906.  Pre- 
vious services  : Anglo-German  Boundary, 
1901-02  ; Sclater  Road,  1905-07  ; y\nglo- 
German  Boundary,  1904-06.  Major  Smith 
has  also  done  military  work  in  England, 
Canada,  and  South  Africa.  He  has  the 
Queen's  medal.  South  Africa,  with  five 
clasps.  Clubs:  London  Fencing;  United 
Service  ; St.  George’s  Golf  ; Sandwich  ; 
Sunningdale  Golf;  R.E.  Yacht.  Address: 
Director  of  Surve3's,  Nairobi. 


GEOFFREY  ARMSTRONG  STANLEY. 

Mr.  Stanley  has  been  an  Assistant  Traffic 
Manager  of  the  Uganda  Railway  since  Maj' 
23,  1901.  He  was  educated  at  Batli  and 
the  City  of  London  School,  and  was  in  the 
service  of  the  Great  Western  Railway  for 
four  years  before  coming  out  to  East 
Africa. 
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ROBERT  JOHN  STORDY,  M.R.C.V.S. 

Mr.  Stordy  was  born  in  Edinburgh,  and 
educated  first  at  George  Watson’s  College, 
and  afterwards  at  the  Royal  (Dick) 
Veterinarv  College,  Edinburgh,  and  the 
Royal  Veterinary  College,  London.  He 
came  to  East  Africa  on  February  15,  1898, 
and  was  Veterinary  Officer  to  Uganda 
Transport  Service  until  1900.  In  April  of 
the  latter  year  he  became  Chief  Veterinary 
Officer,  East  Africa  and  Uganda  Protecto- 
rates. Mr.  Stordy  possesses  the  Uganda 
Mutiny  medal,  1897-98,  and  those  for 
Africa  General  Service,  Nandi,  1900  and 
1905.  Address:  Nairobi. 


JOHN  WILLIAM  SWEENIE. 

Mr.  Sweenie  was  born  in  Perth,  Scotland, 
and  educated  at  Bristol  and  in  India.  He 
arrived  in  East  Africa  on  August  23,  1897, 
to  take  up  his  present  position  of  Assistant 
Traffic  Manager  of  the  Uganda  Railway. 
Like  so  many  men  in  the  service  of  the 
East  Africa  Protectorate,  Mr.  Sweenie 
gained  his  e.xperience  in  India.  He  was 


Traffic  Probationer  and  Office  Superinten- 
dent, Goods  and  Traffic  Oflices,  Great 
Indian  Peninsula  Railway,  from  1880  to 
1897.  He  has  the  Nandi  Medal,  1906. 
Address:  Mombasa. 


WILLIAM  HUGH  TANNER. 

Mr.  Tanner  is  an  old  Merchant  Taylors’ 
bo^c  He  was  appointed  to  his  present 
post,  namely.  Assistant  Director  of  Public 
Works,  East  Africa  Protectorate,  on  June 
6,  1903. 


ASSISTANT  DISTRICT  SUPERINTENDENT 
G.  McL.  TEW. 

Mr.  Tew  came  to  British  East  Africa  in 
1899,  and  joined  the  Indian  Railway  Police 
Force.  At  that  time  many  thousands  of 
Indians  were  employed  on  the  railway, 
and  a separate  police  force  was  required. 
In  1902  the  Protectorate  and  Railway 
Police  Forces  were  amalgamated.  Mr. 
Tew,  who  was  born  in  Glasgow',  served 
four  years  in  India  in  the  Indian  Police 
Force,  and  was  also  some  years  in  South 
Africa. 


ALFRED  ERNEST  TOWNSEND. 

Mr.  Townsend  is  an  Australian.  He  was 
born  in  Brisbane,  Queensland,  on  Decem- 
ber II,  1871,  and  educated  at  Brisbane 
Grammar  School.  He  came  to  East  Africa 
from  the  Gold  Coast  on  August  24,  1905. 
His  present  position  is  Deputy  Director  of 
Surveys  (Cadastral  Branch).  Mr.  Towns- 
end’s services  in  Australia  and  Africa  are 
as  follows  : Pupil  to  Mr.  T.  Pearson  Porter, 
Staff  Surveyor  to  Queensland  Survey  De- 
partment, 1889-91  ; Chief  Assistant  to  Mr. 
Donald  Farquhar  Maclean,  Resumption 
Surveyor  and  Queensland  Railways  De- 
partment, 1891-1902  ; Assistant  Sur- 
veyor, Gold  Coast  Survey,  under  Major 
Wutherston,  R.E.,  C.M.G.,  1902-05  ; trans- 
ferred to  British  East  Africa  as  Survej’or  in 
1905  ; was  made  District  Surveyor  for 
coastal  districts,  1906  ; Assistant  Director, 
Surveys,  Cadastral  Branch,  1906  ; Acting 
Deputy  Director,  1908.  Mr.  Townsend 
was  elected  Treasurer,  Lodge  Scotia, 
Nairobi,  in  1909.  Club:  Nairobi.  Ad- 
dress: Nairobi,  and  53,  Chelsea  Gardens, 
London. 
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WILLIAM  HENRY  MARSHALL 
TOWNSEND. 

Before  coming  to  East  Africa  Mr.  Towns- 
end saw  ten  years’  sailing-ship  service,  and 
six  years  with  the  British  India  Steam 
Navigation  Company.  He  was  born  at 
East  London,  South  Africa,  on  December 
17,  1873,  and  educated  at  East  London 
School  and  Holes,  Exeter.  He  came  to  East 
Africa  on  July  3,  1903,  from  Bombay.  He 
is  now  Commander  of  the  ss.  Cle/iieiit  Hill. 
Dates  of  appointments,  &c.  ; Chief  Officer, 
July  3,  1903  ; Commander,  July  15,  1905. 
Mr.  Townsend  has  the  Transport  medal, 
China,  1900.  Clubs:  Sports,  Motor,  Aero- 
plane (all  of  London).  Haute  Address:  2, 
The  Crescent,  Mount  Radford,  Exeter. 


DESMOND  DALRYMPLE  WALLER. 

Mr.  Waller  became  Protector  of  Immi- 
grants in  1904  (April  ist),  and  Acting 
Director  of  Transport  in  1908  (July  ist). 
His  first  official  service  in  the  East  Africa 
Protectorate  was  as  Third  Treasury  Assist- 
ant, being  promoted  to  Second  Assistant  in 
the  same  year  (1899).  He  has  also  held  the 
following  appointments  : Officer  in  Charge, 
Indian  Immigration  (November,  1902)  ; 
Additional  District  Officer  (January,  1903)  ; 
Town  Magistrate,  Kisumu  ( February,  1903)  ; 
Military  Paymaster  (April,  1903). 


CAPTAIN  JOSEPH  CORBET  WARD. 

Captain  Ward  holds  the  rank  of  Hon. 
Captain  in  the  Army  (Loudon  Gazette,  De- 
cember 18,  1902).  He  was  born  in  Liver- 
pool on  December  23,  1873,  and  educated 
m that  city.  He  came  from  South  Africa 
to  East  Africa  five  years  ago  (July,  1904), 
and  has  been  Deputy  Principal  Registrar 
of  Documents  since  July  4,  1907.  The 
record  of  his  previous  service  in  South 
Africa  and  British  East  Africa  is  as 
follows  : Transvaal  Civil  Service  (1902-04)  ; 
Deputy  Registrar  of  Documents,  East 
Africa  Protectorate  (1905)  ; Registrar  of 
Documents,  liast  Africa  Protectorate 
(1906);  Acting  Secretary  to  Wakf  Com- 
missioners (May  to  November,  1907). 
Captain  Ward  is  a Half-company  Com- 
mander, Volunteer  Reserve,  Mombasa  Sec- 
tion. He  took  part  in  the  South  African 
War  (1900-02),  and  has  the  Queen’s  medal 
(four  clasps),  and  King’s  medal  (two 
clasps).  He  served  with  the  Imperial 
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Yeomanry  (Lieutenant,  February,  1900,  to 
August,  T901  ; Captain,  August,  1901,  to 
August,  1902).  Clubs.-  Liverpool  (Liver- 
pool), Sports  (London).  Aihircss.-  Mom- 
basa. 


THE  HON.  GEORGE  KEMPTHORNE 
WATTS,  A.M.Inst.C.E. 

Mr.  Watts,  the  Chief  of  the  Public 
Works  Department  of  the  East  Africa  Pro- 
tectorate, was  born  at  Hamilton  Terrace,  St. 
John’s  Wood,  London,  on  February  13,  1852, 
and  educated  at  Cheltenham  College,  and 
the  R.I.E.  College,  Cooper’s  Hill,  being  in 
the  cricket  eleven  at  both  places.  He  has 
a long  career  of  Indian  service  behind  him. 
He  was  in  the  Indian  Public  Works  De- 
partment from  October,  1875,  to  February, 
1907,  when  he  retired.  He  served  in  Berar, 
Hyderabad  (Deccan),  Assam,  the  United 
Provinces,  and  the  Central  Provinces  and 
Berar,  and  rose  through  the  various  grades 
to  be  Chief  Engineer  and  Secretary,  Public 
Works  Department,  in  the  Central  Pro- 
vinces and  Berar  in  1905.  On  September  ii, 
1907,  he  was  appointed  Commissioner  of 
Public  Works  in  the  East  Africa  Protec- 
torate, and  he  is  also  a member  of  the 
Legislative  Council.  Mr.  W'atts  is  on  the 
Committee  of  the  Nairobi  Club.  He  played 
for  the  Gentlemen  of  Devon  at  cricket  from 


1870-75.  Clubs:  Grosvenor  (London), 
Mombasa,  and  Nairobi.  Aihircss:  Nairobi. 


WILLIAM  WILSON. 

For  thirteen  years  (since  December  3, 
1896),  Mr.  Wilson  has  commanded  the 
ss.  -Juba.  Before  that  he  was  for 
several  years  commander  of  the  Imperial 
British  East  Africa  Company’s  ss.  Heury 
Wrighl  (October,  1886,  to  April,  1891). 


DAVID  JAMES  WILSON. 

Appointed  Collector  at  Vanga  in  1895 
(July),  Mr.  Wilson  became  Director  of 
Transport  of  the  East  .\frica  Protectorate 
in  1899  (April  isD.  It  is  twenty  years  since 
he  was  seconded  by  the  Indian  Govern- 
ment to  the  Imperial  British  East  Africa 
Company  as  Superintendent  of  Telegraphs. 
Mr.  Wilson  was  Acting  Currency  Commis- 
sioner and  Principal  Immigration  Officer  in 
1906.  He  has  the  medal  for  the  Mazrui 
Rebellion,  1895-96. 

REGINALD  BARTON  WRIGHT. 

Mr.  Wright,  Land  Officer,  East  x\frica 
Protectorate,  was  born  in  London  on 


March  13,  1870,  and  educated  at  Harborne, 
Germanv,  Manchester  Grammar  School, 
and  City  Guilds  Central  Institution,  London. 
He  was  appointed  Assistant  Surveyor, 
Trigonometrical  Survey,  Perak,  Malay 
States,  in  December,  1893,  but  invalided 
home  in  August,  1896.  Appointed  Assistant 
Engineer,  Uganda  Railwary  in  December, 
1897,  he  arrived  in  British  East  Africa  the 
following  month,  and  was  promoted  to  be 
Senior  Assistant  April  i,  1900.  He  was 
transferred  to  the  Protectorate  service  on 
April  I,  1903,  as  Chief  Surveyor,  and  be- 
came Acting  I.and  Oflfeer  from  May  i, 
1903.  His  appointment  as  Land  Officer 
was  confirmed  on  April  i,  1906.  He  is  an 
.Associate  (Engineering)  of  the  City  Guilds 
Central  Institution.  Club  : Sports.  Address: 
Nairobi,  and  care  of  Colonial  Office, 
London. 


HENRY  ALFRED  YOUNG. 

Mr.  Young  is  a member  of  the  Scottish 
Bar  of  ten  years’  standing.  He  is  an  Edin- 
burgh man  by  birth  and  Lbiiversity  educa- 
tion. He  arrived  in  East  Africa  on  July  14, 
1906,  as  Assistant  Crown  Advocate,  his 
appointment  dating  from  June  22,  1906. 
Clubs:  National  Liberal  (London);  PJni- 
versity  (Edinburgh).  Address:  Mombasa. 
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T is,  perhaps,  needless 
to  point  out  that  a 
good  rainfall  plays  a 
most  important  part 
in  the  selection  of 
any  kind  of  land  for 
cultivation  or  for 
grazing  purposes. 
That  is  why  the  physical  conditions  of 
British  East  Africa  must  never  be  lost 
sight  of.  The  hills  which  run  parallel  with 
the  coast  a few  miles  inland  divide  the 
deserts  from  the  coastal  regions,  and  con- 
siderably inlluence  the  distribution  of  rain. 
These  particular  hills  check  the  clouds  and 
wind,  and  the  dried-up  vegetation  which  is 
to  be  seen  westward  only  disappears  when 
the  higher  ranges  of  Kikuku  are  reached. 
The  Man  and  other  high  ranges  in  the 
interior  break  up  the  clouds  which  pass 
over  the  lower  coast  hills,  with  the  result 
that  the  highest  average  of  rainfall  is  found 
in  these  two  zones. 

Though  varying  as  between  one  locality 
and  another,  the  rainfall  in  British  East 
Africa  compares  most  favourably  with  the 
best-watered  districts  of  Africa. 

Table  A,  on  p.  53,  gives  the  average 
rainfall  at  different  stations  for  twelve 
months. 

In  order  that  the  differences  in  rainfall 
in  various  parts  may  be  more  quickly 
grasped,  a further  small  table  (Table  B) 
is  here  given. 

There  are  two  rainy  seasons,  more  or  less 
the  equivalent  of  the  British  spring  and 
autumn.  March  secs  the  arrival  of  the  early 
rains,  which  increase  in  force  and  frequency 
until  about  the  end  of  Ma3n  Tke  late  rains 
arrive  in  October,  and  last  until  the  end  of 


TABLE  B.— RAINFALL. 


Nak 

lUTl 

Linior u. 

Machakos. 

lyoy. 

KJOS. 

1907. 

1908. 

1907. 

1938. 

january  ... 

O'b^ 

072 

4-48 

0*01 

3'23 

o'8o 

Februarv 

079 

i'o6 

3' 10 

3-72 

i'i4 

o'74 

March  ... 

0-13 

1-59 

O' 1 6 

4'40 

0*05 

’■43 

April  

12*00 

(y  22 

2-41 

T73 

I 3' 1 3 

3' 3 3 

May 

679 

4-()i 

i6'63 

8'72 

2'34 

2'8[ 

|une 

4’ 16 

2 -.42 

2-25 

1*40 

I '96 

0'20 

July  

4'J^5 

27b 

0-32 

2'07 

O'OO 

0*09 

August  ... 

4-13 

4’^3 

0*10 

I '43 

0'3I 

o'o8 

September 

070 

5-07 

O' 3 5 

I '70 

0*00 

0*02 

October... 

2'()2 

375 

4*55 

3 '30 

I '66 

3'23 

November 

1-86 

3 MI 

5'37 

3'b3 

5'82 

6'48 

December 

O'bi 

I -08 

O' 83 

3' 'I 

1*22 

4'95 

Total  

39-6 1 

3‘'^'32 

40-77 

47'<">7 

32'88 

28*22 

December.  The  intervening  seasons  are 
dry. 

For  the  year  ending  March,  IQ09,  the 
rains  in  the  agricultural  districts  of  the 
highlands  were  abundant  both  in  what  are 
known  as  the  long  and  short  rain}^  seasons, 
with  the  result  that  there  was  a splendid 
harvest  of  all  kinds  of  crops.  The  same 
remarks  apply  to  the  agricultural  settle- 
ments in  the  Nandi  and  the  Kericho 
and  the  Kisii  reserves.  In  fact,  the  plenti- 
ful supply^  of  rain-water  brought  about  one 
of  the  most  bounteous  years  ever  experi- 
enced in  those  parts  of  the  Protectorate 
either  by  settlers  or  natives. 

A different  tale  has  to  be  told  of  the 
Coast  Belt,  where  the  shortage  of  rain  for 
two  years  in  succession  has  been  respon- 
sible for  most  unfavourable  returns.  The 
cotton  crops  suffered  terriblj^  and  for  the 
twelve  months  ending  March,  1909,  it  is 
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estimated  that,  mainly  owing  to  the  adverse 
climatic  conditions,  the  yield  would  not  be 
more  than  one-third  of  the  average  crop. 
As  it  happens,  fibre  and  rubber  plants  have 
held  their  own,  and  these  industries  are 
likely  to  spread  on  the  coast  and  in  the  low 
middle  districts.  The  other  annual  crops, 
though  not  so  severely  affected  as  cotton, 
proved  disappointing,  and  there  was  a 
considerable  shortage  of  posha. 

In  consequence  of  the  failure  of  cotton 
two  3’ears  in  succession  on  the  Coast  Belt, 
a decided  check  has  been  given  to  its  cul- 
tivation in  that  part  of  the  countrjn  The 
rains  north  of  Malindi  are  sufficient  for  the 
quicker-maturing  crops  of  beans,  maize, 
sem-sem,  &.c.,  and  the  natives  who  have 
been  unable  to  make  good  the  small 
advances  of  monej"  made  to  them  by  the 
British  East  Africa  and  other  companies 
for  the  development  of  cotton  arc  more 
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THE  RAINFALL  IN  BRITISH  EAST  AFRICA 


'I’ABI.K  A.— RAINFALL  RKCORDS  FOR 


Station. 

May. 

[line. 

July. 

August. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Lee. 

Jan. 

Keb.  March. 

.ypril. 

Athi  Kiver 

2‘35 

0*00 

0*00 

0*00 

0-03 

4'34 

4-18 

1-65 

3 '30 

O'OO  0*00 

I '53 

Athi  Kiver  Station 

I -04 

O'OO 

0*00 

O'OO 

0*00 

4-60 

3'47 

1-70 

061 

0*00  0*00 

4*01 

Baringo  ... 

476 

3-10 

4'52 

8-79 

1-67 

2-16 

2'59 

0-05 

c*oo 

0-00  0-05 

9-67 

Eldama  Kavine ... 

4'5o 

374 

5'55 

5'4i 

o'95 

3'i5 

435 

2'53 

1-08 

0*00  0*37 

10*13 

Elmenteita 

2*11 

273 

2-38 

3'54 

3 '63 

2-93 

2-40 

0-69 

0*09 

0-05  0-02 

^^'73 

Embu 

^•00 

0-79 

0-76 

o'55 

0*42 

7'59 

6'93 

2-97 

o'39 

0-00  1-86 

1 3 '<"35 

Fort  Hall 

V40 

0-62 

o'55 

0-95 

0-71 

4-80 

8'37 

2-42 

0-66 

0-18  I-2I 

12-85 

Karuris 

15-96 

3-22 

5-25 

7-10 

4-10 

9-78 

16-32 

5'54 

2-84 

0-40  5-22 

— 

Kiambu  ... 

5'24 

039 

0-81 

o'45 

0-83 

1-68 

6-07 

4-80 

3'o7 

000  0*12 

7'77 

Kibos 

8-II 

2-36 

10-30 

1-87 

2-83 

335 

6-49 

3'5<'> 

i'3i 

1-35  1 6-38 

9'3~ 

Kirawa  .. 

6-86 

1-72 

o'75 

0-96 

0-26 

1-61 

4-16 

5-08 

1-60 

0*00  0*00 

7' 1 5 

Kismavu  ... 

7-06 

I '45 

1-84 

0-58 

050 

0*00 

0-15 

Nil 

0-00 

O'OO  O'OO 

o'93 

Kisumu  ... 

6'59 

6-05 

532 

4-16 

0-85 

I '54 

3-62 

2-51 

1-79 

I '82  4-53 

4-98 

Kitui 

1-71 

0*00 

0-26 

0*00 

O'OO 

7'65 

8-67 

3-28 

0-36 

O'OO  0*30 

2-78 

Kill  Station 

1-26 

O' 25 

0*20 

0*00 

O’OO 

2*19 

I '39 

330 

2-64 

O'OO  0-45 

2-05 

Lamu 

54’05 

i3''5 

5'47 

537 

I '75 

0-32 

1-40 

0*00 

0*00 

0-00  0-15 

25'H 

Lari 

7‘59 

0-82 

2*29 

1-23 

I'LS 

6-01 

7'75 

2*29 

3-87 

0-00  0-28 

i3'3''' 

Limoni  ... 

8-72 

1*40 

2-07 

I '45 

I '79 

3'3o 

5'95 

5' 1 1 

2*90 

0-00  0-52 

1 1'05 

Londiani 

4-26 

S' 1 1 

9' 13 

12-84 

5-05 

i'33 

2 '97 

o'sS 

0*92 

0-00  0-48 

10-42 

Lumbwa  Station 

5‘97 

2-94 

6-60 

7'5i 

2*06 

4'53 

3'53 

1-27 

2*00 

0*90  O'OO 

i3'25 

Machakos 

2-8[ 

0*20 

0*09 

o'o8 

0*02 

5-25 

6-48 

4'95 

1*01 

0-00  1-83 

3'78 

Mackinnon  Road  Station 

6-48 

1-78 

3-10 

1-58 

1-05 

0-30 

o'55 

135 

0*00 

0-60  0-94 

3'i7 

Makindu  Station 

o-6o 

0*00 

0*00 

O'OO 

O'OO 

2-00 

6-61 

4-09 

I-4I 

0*00  0*00 

0*90 

Malindi  ... 

20-8i 

2*12 

4-16 

2-61 

1'52 

0-16 

o'45 

0*10 

0*10 

0*00  0*30 

10-57 

Masongalem  Station  ... 

1-70 

0*00 

0*00 

0-00 

0*00 

2-00 

6-21 

5'3o 

1-85 

0*00  0*90 

1-50 

Mazeras  Station... 

15-20 

2-56 

7-76 

3-14 

2*00 

5-82 

0*20 

0*00 

043 

O'OO  1*22 

69 1 

Molo  Station 

2-89 

4-04 

3-96 

S'7i 

2 '97 

2*24 

4-68 

1-94 

1-56 

0'20  0*21 

19-99 

Mombasa 

22-31 

4'5o 

5'7I 

2-03 

1-82 

330 

1*92 

0*41 

0-47 

O'OO  4-32 

i5'52 

Morendat 

1 37 

2-05 

I-I5 

233 

3-01 

2-07 

2*02 

235 

0'93 

O'OO  0'07 

4-12 

Muhoroni  Station 

10-52 

9*10 

0-60 

7-71 

i'47 

1-52 

232 

1-16 

0-47 

O'OO  2 '04 

9'74 

Mumias  ... 

10-21 

6'57 

6'53 

8-80 

8-12 

8-89 

S'40 

4'25 

1-86 

I '26  4-10 

21-41 

Mwatale  ... 

2-25 

0-61 

I -19 

0-05 

0*21 

I '39 

335 

1-67 

0*71 

O'OO  o'74 

1-46 

Nairobi  Farm  ... 

2-85 

1*22 

035 

0-84 

o'43 

4'55 

4'36 

4-29 

2*90 

O'OO  o'i5 

7'6i 

Nairobi  Hill 

4'97 

o'43 

0*29 

047 

0-48 

3'34 

3 '90 

4'34 

0-96 

000  0'i8 

531 

Nairobi  Railway  Station 

473 

0-49 

0-38 

0-56 

0-08 

3-26 

4*20 

3-88 

1-46 

0*00  0*19 

6-15 

Nairobi  P.  W.  D 

432 

0*31 

0-26 

0-63 

013 

— 

— 

— 

I '57 

O'OO  0-27 

5'96 

Nakuru  Station  ... 

4-91 

2*42 

2-76 

4'«3 

5'07 

3 '75 

3 '9 1 

I'oS 

0*00 

0'23  0-14 

5 '76 

Nandi 

7 ’93 

5'45 

6-89 

12-31 

835 

5-26 

4-82 

3'77 

I-I8 

o'74  I '54 

13-28 

Njoro 

3-66 

3 '95 

430 

4-84 

438 

5'i4 

3'83 

0-72 

0-18 

0-09  o'47 

5'07 

Nycri 

5-80 

O' 66 

1*02 

2*19 

0-39 

4-21 

3'29 

I '45 

1-23 

0-67  0-78 

1 2 '79 

Port  Florence  ... 

7-27 

435 

5-61 

4-26 

1-06 

1-91 

3 '39 

2-87 

2*04 

I '94  4-24 

5 '48 

Kabai  

1973 

3-1 1 

5'04 

2-06 

1-67 

7'53 

0-69 

0-50 

0-63 

O'OO  1-92 

I>'93 

Rumuriiti 

1-19 

4'^3 

3-69 

333 

0*20 

3'73 

5'i5 

0*41 

0-37 

0'02  O'OO 

6-48 

Shimoni  ... 

25’4i 

9-23 

8-68 

337 

0*92 

235 

2*1 1 

0-03 

0-64 

o'75  I- 16 

11 '34 

'rakaungu 

29*01 

3'79 

5'i7 

3'33 

1-26 

1-56 

0-74 

0-07 

0*12 

0*01  2*00 

8'82 

Taveta 

1-28 

0*21 

0*29 

0*00 

0-08 

1-03 

0-71 

1-02 

I*I  I 

O'OO  0-48 

1-84 

Voi  Station 

3 '97 

0*00 

0*10 

q 

oi 

0 

0*00 

0*05 

7'47 

10-86 

0-00 

O'OO  0-50 

o'88 

likely  to  turn  their  attention  to  the  crops 
named.  Except  in  a few  favoured  localities, 
therefore,  the  extension  of  cotton-growing 
is  not  to  be  expected  on  the  Coast  Belt 
unless  the  rains  prove  far  more  reliable 
than  has  hitherto  been  the  case. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  the  Lake  District 
and  some  parts  of  the  Kavirondo,  the  rains 
during  the  early  part  of  the  growing  season 
were  so  heavy  that  the  cotton  lands  were 
sodden  and  so  checked  the  growth  of  the 
plants. 

On  the  (iovernment  experimental  farm. 


Mazeras,  the  rainfall  for  the  year  ending 
March,  1909,  was  50'6i  inches.  In  May 
(1908)  i8'4I  inches  of  rain  fell,  of  which 
8^84  inches  were  recorded  on  the  8th 
day  of  that  month.  Naturally,  the  newly 
planted  crops  in  the  district  suffered 
severely.  As  in  the  coast  area,  the  short 
rains  usually  expected  in  the  last  quarter 
failed  altogether.  In  his  report  to  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  Mr.  H.  Powell, 
Chief  of  the  Economic  Plant  division,  men- 
tions that,  to  illustrate  the  extreme  and  ex- 
ceptional dryness  of  that  season  at  Mazeras, 


only  two  plants  grew  out  of  a w'hole  plot  of 
“broom  corn"  sown  in  November  (1908). 
In  the  following  April  the  heavy  rains 
caused  the  seed,  which  had  hitherto  lain 
dormant,  to  germinate  so  freely  that  the 
plot  looked  as  if  it  had  been  newly  planted. 

At  the  Government  Stock  Earm,  Naivasha, 
the  dry  year  as  a whole  was  responsible  for 
understocking  the  farm,  but  the  worst 
feature  waas  the  loss  of  the  hay  crop,  due  to 
the  exceptionally  heavy  rains  in  April  and 
May  (igo8),  necessitating  the  purchase  of  a 
considerable  quantity  of  forage. 


D 
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SCENE  IN  A KAVIRONDO  VILLAGE. 
SCENE  IN  A LUMBWA  VILLAGE. 

I'll.-!,  - I'V  r.  II.  Chlllif,  1.1,1, 
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THE  NATIVE  TRIBES  OF  EAST  AFRICA 


those  accustomed  to 
the  more  organised 
and  military  tribes  of 
South  Africa,  such  as 
the  Mxosa,  Napondo, 
B a s u t u,  Z u 1 u, 
Swazi,  Matabelc, 
a n d Mashangaan, 
with  their  subordinate  and  slave  peoples,  a 
general  survey  of  the  Bantu  or  Hamitic 
peoples  in  British  East  Africa  reveals  a 
new  and  more  confused  ground  of  African 
anthropology. 

To  use  a geological  parallel,  it  is  as  if 
in  South  Africa — and  one  might  say  West 
Africa — -the  strata  were  clearly  revealed 
in  broad  bands  of  definite  inclination  and 
in  East  Africa  the  strata  were  blown  to 
confusion  by  volcanic  disturbances. 
Ethnologically,  a survey  of  the  tribes  of 
East  Africa  is  one  of  consuming  interest, 
inviting  to  research  by  reason  of  its  poten- 
tiality of  result,,  and  it  is  only  due  to  the 
happy  circumstance  that  this  part  of  the 
African  continent  has  been  the  field  of 
the  labours  of  so  painstaking  and  erudite  a 
savaiif  as  Sir  Harry  Johnston,  administered 
by  such  an  earnest  and  painstaking 
officer  as  Sir  Charles  Eliot,  and  that 're- 
cently native  affairs  have  been  controlled 
by  such  a clever  student  as  Mr.  Hollis,  that 
the  riddle  has  to  a great  extent  been 
solved  and  some  degree  of  order  evolved 
from  the  chaos  of  tribal  diversities.  It  is 
mainly  from  these  sources  that  a picture  of 
the  races  of  East- Africa  is  drawn  in  this 
article,  supplemented  by  some  personal 
observation  and  a knowledge  of  the  races 


By  ALEXANDER  DAVIS. 

of  the  South  as  a standard  upon  which  to 
work. 


THE  NURSERY  OF  THE 
BANTU. 

Here,  round  the  Great  Lakes,  appears 
to  be,  according  to  Sir  Harry  Johnston,  the 
very  nucleus  or  nursery  of  that  widespread 
Bantu  type  and  language  which  may  be 


A KING'S  JESTER. 

Photo  hy  .1.  Lobo. 


traced  racially  and  philologically  from  the 
eastern  confines  of  the  Congo  to  Zanzibar, 
from  the  headwaters  of  the  Zambesi  to 
Port  Elizabeth.  The  Baganda  (people  of 
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Uganda)  language  is  of  Bantu  type,  and  the 
Swahili  at  the  coast,  whose  vernacular  has 
now  spread  and  continues  to  spread 
throughout  East  and  Central  Africa,  has 
a definite  Bantu  basis.  Which  of  all  the 
types  and  variants  may  he  said  more 
closely  to  approximate  the  root-stem  has 
not  yet  been  satisfactorily  educed. 

The  tribes  in  East  Africa  are  now  divided 
ethnologically  into  five  classes  or  species — 
those  of  Semitic  origin,  Hamitic,  Nilotic, 
Nilotic- Hamitic  and  Bantu  respectively. 


THE  SOMALI. 

Travelling  from  the  coast  to  the  interior, 
one  encounters  north  of  the  Tana  River,  to 
the  banks  of  the  Juba,  men  of  the  Soiitali 
tribe  or  race  ; these  are  essentially  of 
Semitic  origin.  Neither  in  features  nor 
physique  nor  habits  of  life  have  they  any- 
thing in  common  with  the  Nilotic  or  Bantu 
tribes,  though  they  are  quite  black-skinned. 
Sir  Charles  Eliot  deems  them  “ the  most 
intelligent  race  in  the  Protectorate,  though 
also  proud,  treacherous,  fanatical  and 
vindictive.  When  the  Somalis  come 
into  towns  they  at  once  put  them- 
selves on  the  same  level  of  civilisation 
as  the  Arab,  wear  white  robes,  and 
show  a great  aptitude  for  commerce, 
particularly  cattle-trading.  In  externals 
they  are  ostentatiously  devout  Moslems, 
and  they  show  a knowledge  of  European 
law,  and  a power  of  using  it  to  their 
advantage,  which  is  without  parallel  among 


EAST  AFRICA 


the  natives  of  East  Africa,  and  is  only 
rivalled  by  Indians.  Also  they  are  very 
quarrelsome.  But,  once  back  in  their 
deserts,  they  appear  to  drop  all  these  town 
habits,  and  show  no  inclination  to  raise 
their  lives  to  a hi^qher  level  of  civilisation, 
but  live  as  cattle-herding  nomads,  chiefly  re- 
markable for  the  e.xtreme  lightness  of  their 
baggage  and  celerity  of  their  movements. 
Added  to  this,  they  are  characterised  by 
a pride,  independence,  and  fanaticism  most 
unusual  in  this  part  of  Africa.”  This  estimate 


A SOMALI. 


or  character-sketch  of  the  Somali  by  the 
well-known  administrator  is  confirmed  by 
the  common  experience  of  the  settlers,  who 
regard  the  Somali  with  disfavour  as  neither 
“fowl,  fish,  nor  good  red-herring.”  He 
declines  manual  labour  of  any  sort.  He  is 
employed  very  often  as  a gun-bsarer,  being 
noted  for  his  coolness  and  his  pluck  ; but 
he  lives  generally  as  a parasite  in  the  settle- 
ments, trading  with  the  natives  and  selling 
to  the  European,  spending,  and  producing 
nothing. 


THE  QALLA. 

The  Galla  tribe  occupies  a tract  of 
country  near  Witu  and  along  the  b.anks  of 
the  Tana  River.  They  are  a Hamitic  race 
and  were  at  one  period  paramount  on  the 
littoral.  They  enjo3'ed  a great  reputation 
for  cruelty  and  ferocity,  and  were  de- 
scribed by  Boteler  ( 1822-1826)  as  “having 
no  houses,  but  wander  in  the  woods  in  the 
wildest  state.  Professed  enemies  to  every 
native  and  tribe  around  them,  they  hunt 
and  are  hunted,  committing  indiscriminate 
slaughter  on  unresisting  multitudes  one 
day,  becoming  the  victims  of  a superior 


force  on  the  next."  At  present  they  are  of 
small  political  importance.  I'he  Somali 
and  Galla  languages  are  classed  by  Sir 
Harry  Johnston  as  Hamitic,  “which  offer 
some  faint  suggestion  of  distant  rela- 
tionship to  the  language  of  the  ancient 
Egyptians.” 


MINOR  BANTU  TRIBES. 

Besides  these  principal  tribes  of  Semitic 
and  Hamitic  descent  inhabiting  the  region 
(jf  the  northern  coast  of  British  East  Africa, 
minor  tribes  of  Bantu  origin  are  found. 
The  Nvika  tribe  extends  from  the  north 
of  the  Sabaki  River,  south  to  the  Anglo- 
German  boundarx'.  The  Kyika  are  divided 
into  the  following  sub-tribes  : the  Giryaiiia, 
k'iuniia,  ClioiiYi,  'Jibann,  Kibe,  Kabai, 
Diiniiiia,  and  Dii^o.  The  Pokoiiio,  another 
Bantu  tribe  living  on  the  banks  of  the  Tana 
River,  are  closely  allied  to  the  Nvika,  and 
are  expert  canoemen. 

fl'he  Nvika,  or  IVanvika,  according  to  their 
own  traditions,  savs  Sir  Charles  Eliot, 
“ represent  a southern  migration,  and  came 
originall}'  from  behind  Port  Durnford. 
Being  so  near  the  coast  they  have  naturally 
received  in  some  cases  a tincture  of  Arab 
influence,  either  directly  or  through  the 
Swahilis,  and  it  is  perhaps  due  to  this  that 
they  seem  to  have  had  occasionally  chiefs 
who  became  small  sultans  ; but  their 
original  customs,  like  those  of  most  East 
African  tribes,  show  no  trace  of  political 
organisation,  though  we  often  lind  Kayos, 
or  meeting-places,  where  the  elders 
assemble  and  discuss  matters  of  general 
interest.  Like  most  East  African  tribes 
they  migrate  readily,  and  in  the  severe 
droughts  to  which  the  Nyika  is  subject 
from  time  to  time,  they  generally  move 
to  the  banks  of  the  Sabaki,  or  some  other 
river.  All  the  Wanyika  are  agriculturists.” 
Interesting  accounts  of  the  Nvika  tribe 
have  been  published  in  Krapf's  “Travels 
in  East  Africa,"  and  Burton's  “Zanzibar.” 


THE  SWAHILI. 

The  Swahili  are  the  predominating  caste 
all  along  the  coast,  from  Lamu  to  the 
German  frontier.  It  is  in  Lamu  where  the 
true  home  of  the  Swahili  is  said  to  be,  and 
where  the  most  archaic  form  of  the  Swahili 
language  is  spoken.  The  race  commonly 
classed  under  the  term  of  Swahili  embraces 


a mixture  ot  various  African  natives  in- 
habiting the  coast  regions,  w’hich  by 
process  of  evolution  and  bj’  the  operation 
of  slavery  has  adopted  the  religion  and 
garb  of  the  conquering  Arabs  from  Muscat, 
and  also  the  offspring  and  descendants  of 
those  Arabs  by  intercourse  with  the  blacks. 
This  process  has  been  in  active  operation 
for  some  centuries,  resulting  in  a practical 
assimilation  of  the  coast  tribes  with  their 
Arab  conquerors.  The  Swahili  are  in  the 
main  quite  black  ; but  the  region  dividing 
the  Bantu  type  of  Swahili  and  the  pure  Arab 
is  one  of  gradation,  to  the  extent  that  the 
distinction  is  now  a fine  one.  Sir  Charles 
Eliot  says  of  the  Swahili ; “ They  have  little 
inclination  for  agriculture  or  cultivation  of 
any  kind,  but  have  a fair  aptitude  for  the 
smaller  forms  of  trade  and  make  excellent 
domestic  servants.  They  are  also  passable 
bootboys,  sailors,  policemen,  and  soldiers  ; 
but  their  honesty  is  rarely  above  suspicion, 
and  they  certainl}'  are  not  first-rate  military 
material.  They  are,  nevertheless,  a race  of 
vigour,  and,  I doubt  not,  with  a future, 
though,  as  they  are  the  result  of  a continued 
mingling  of  Arab  blood  with  native 
elements,  and  pure  Arabs  are  now  likely 
to  visit  East  Africa  in  decreasing  numbers, 
it  is  hard  to  say  what  changes  the  type  may 
undergo.  They  have  some  records  of  their 
past  history  and  an  xVrab  pride  in  gene- 
alogy.” The  Sivaiiilis  of  Mombasa  divide 
themselves  into  twelve  tribes,  according  to 
the  towns  from  which  they  are  supposed  to 
have  come  ; Mombasa  (or  IMoita),  Mtwapa 
(or  Mtwafi),  Kilili,  Pate,  Shaka,  baza, 
Akatwa  (or  Somali),  Gunya  (or  Bajun), 
Junda  (or  Jomon),  Kilindini,  Tangana,  and 
Changamwe. 

But  the  most  remarkable  circumstance 
of  this  Bantu  caste  of  mixed  origin  is  the 
general  adoption  of  their  language  by  the 
Europeans  and  the  Hamitic  races  of  their 
environment,  or  at  least  we  will  sa}^  a 
jargon  or  adaptation  of  their  language.  It  is 
now  the  tongue  in  common  use  by  the 
people  of  pure  Arab  descent.  Europeans 
have  adopted  it  and  discover  it  of  service 
right  through  the  interior.  It  is  the  lingua 
franca  of  common  intercourse  from  Natal 
to  Aden,  and  from  Mombasa  to  the  Congo. 
Being  of  simple  construction  it  is  easy  to 
learn,  avoiding  the  grammatical  or  philolo- 
gical intricacies  of  the  Bantu  tongue  of 
the  South  and  its  variants  in  the  interior  ; 
though  the  original,  aboriginal,  or  pure 
Swahili  from  which  this  common  tongue 
has  sprung  is  more  complex. 
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TRIBES  ON  THE  COAST. 

Other  tribes  of  Bantu  origin  on  the  coast 
are  the  Segeju,  a small  tribe  living  on  the 


Anglo-Ciennan  frontiei',  at  \hinga,  a tribe 
nearly  allied  to  the  I>igo  ; and  other 
colonies  of  tribes  from  German  East 
Africa  and  Nyassaland,  mostly  runaway 
slaves.  Such  are  the  Gosha,  on  the  Juba 
Kiver,  and  the  people  inhabiting  Makon- 
geni,  bhira,  and  Alitete  near  the  Sabaki 
Kiver. 

Advancing  into  the  interior  of  East 
Africa  one  encounters  the  IcHa  about  Voi. 
'I'here  are  two  or  three  distinct  dialects 
spoken  in  Teita,  and  the  Teita  language 
is  said  to  appro.ximate  to  the  Kamba.  This 
is  doubtless  due  to  the  fact  that  these 
people  are  a mixture  of  Kamba,  Nyika,  and 
Chaga.  Some  interesting  facts  regarding 
the  Teita  may  be  gleaned  from  Thomson’s 
“ I'hrough  Masailand, " and  Johnston’s, 
“ The  Kilimanjaro  Expedition.” 

At  the  foot  of  Kilimanjaro  are  the 
Tavcia,  a people  nearly  allied  to  the  Masai. 
Eor  further  particulars  regarding  this  tribe 
reference  may  be  made  to  “Notes  on  the 


History  and  Customs  of  the  Taveta,”  by 
A.  C.  Hollis  {'Journal  of  Ihe  African  Sociciv, 
1901). 


THE  KAMBA. 

Eurther  west,  towards  Nairobi,  which  is 
the  capital  of  the  Province  of  Ukamba,  as 
well  as  the  seat  of  (fovernment,  the  im- 
portant Kamba  tribe  is  encountered.  They 
are  described  by  Sir  Charles  Eliot  as  one  of 
the  largest  and  most  important  tribes  in 
East  Africa.  They  occupy  a large  portion 
of  the  Athi  Kiver  basin,  but  are  found  as 
far  east  as  Kabai,  and  north  to  Mumoni 
and  Ixitui.  They  are  stated,  according  to 
one  theory,  to  have  come  from  the  South, 
and  to  have  been  influenced  by  the  Masai. 
'I'he  same  authority  states  that  at  one  time 
the  Masai  occupied  much  of  their  present 
location  around  Machakos  ; but  that  the 
Kamba  drove  the  invaders  out.  They  are 
not  deemed,  however,  a warlike  people. 
They  have  no  political  systems  and  no 
considerable  chiefs. 
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THE  KIKUYU. 

Eurther  inland,  occupying  a long  tract  of 
country  from  Nairobi  to  Mount  Kenia,  is 
the  important  Kikuyu  tribe.  They  march 
in  many  directions  with  the  Alasai,  and  are 
old  antagonists.  They  arc  described  as  one 
of  the  most  active  and  intelligent  among 
East  African  tribes,  and  are  deemed  a com- 
paratively recent  hybrid  race  between  the 
Masai  and  a Bantu  stock.  The  tribe  are 
agriculturists  and  cultivators,  and  possess 
some  cattle  and  sheep  ; but  in  contrast  with 
the  Masai  of  the  plains,  may  be  deemed 
neither  pastoral  nor  nomadic.  Always 
subject  to  the  raiding  propensities  of  the 
Masai,  the  land  they  occupy  is  largely 
forest  land,  much  of  it  cleared  by  process 
of  cultivation.  The  better  specimens  of 
the  men  are  of  the  true  Bantu  type 
and  of  fair  physique  ; but  a considerable 
section  are  poorly  proportioned  in  com- 
parison with  the  more  robust  tribes  of 
the  South. 

The  greater  portion  of  Nairobi  labour  is 
recruited  from  their  ranks,  and  strings  of 
their  women,  distinguished  by  their  great 
car-ornaments  of  numerous  pendant  rings, 
may  be  seen  daily  lumbering  into  the 
town,  bent  nearly  double  under  the  heavy 
loads  of  wood  and  other  produce  which 
they  carry  to  market.  These  loads  arc 
carried  on  the  back,  fastened  by  a broad 
strap  which  is  carried  round  their  fore- 
head. With  heads  pressed  forward  and 
bent  knees  they  present  a somewhat 
painful  sight,  even  to  those  Europeans 
accustomed  to  native  lands  where  the 
women  do  the  work.  It  is  to  be  re- 
membered, however,  that  in  many  cases 
among  the  Bantu  tribes  such  labour  by 
women  is  largely  voluntary,  and  not  of 
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necessity  an  imposition  of  their  lords  and 
masters.  The  Kikuyu  tribe  is  split  up  under 
many  petty  chieftains  or  headmen,  though 
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some  of  these  chiefs  are  important  men 
and  control  a large  district.  The  number 
of  the  tribe  is  variously  estimated  at  from 
500,000  to  1,000,000  souls.  Sir  Charles 
Eliot  mentions  a curious  custom  of  these 
people,  due  to  the  tribe  being  divided  into 
many  small  chiefdoms,  namely,  that  “ a 
feeling  that  continuous  interbreeding  in 
these  small  sections  might  impair  the 
qualities  of  the  race  has  resulted  in  a 
custom  by  which,  at  certain  times  of  the 
year,  bodies  of  warriors  go  round  the 
country,  and  meet  with  a hospitable  re- 
ception in  all  the  villages,  whether  friendly 
or  hostile.  They  stop  three  days  and  are 
introduced  to  all  the  women  judged 
capable  of  child-bearing.” 

The  Kikuyu  are  not  popularly  regarded 
as  good  servants  or  labourers  by  the  white 
settlers  ; a Masai,  Nandi  or  Swahili  native 
is  much  preferred.  Yet  the  writer,  with 
a lengthy  experience  in  South  Africa 
among  natives,  Zulu,  Basuto,  and  others, 
found  the  best  native  servant  he  had 
ever  encountered  in  a Kikuyu,  whilst  re- 
siding at  Nairobi.  The  Kikuyu  country — the 
reserves  devoted  to  their  location — is  one 
of  the  prettiest,  most  fruitful,  and  healthiest 
tracts  of  land  to  be  met  with  anywhere 
in  Africa. 

On  the  slopes  of  Mount  Kenia  dwell 
other  tribes  of  a similar  stock,  such  as  the 
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Einbu,  Linka,  Mivinihi,  and  Mem.  In 
1904  punitive  measures  were  undertaken 
against  the  lirst-named,  since  when  they 
have  been  quiet  and  the  control  of  the 


country  is  now  said  to  be  complete.  An 
interesting  circumstance  connected  with 
the  Embu  is  that  their  principal  weapon  is 
a stone  knobkerry.  Other  tribes  living  not 
far  from  Mount  Kenia  which  have  quite 
recently  come  under  our  inlluence  are  the 
Emberrc,  the  Tharaka  and  the  Igeiitbi.  In 
each  case  their  confidence  has  been  gained 
by  pacific  methods. 

We  are  now  on  the  confines  of  that  most 
interesting  tribe  of  Nilotic-Hamitic  origin, 
the  Masai. 


THE  MASAI. 

Though  in  racial  origin,  build,  and 
language  the  Masai  are  far  removed  from 
that  superior  Bantu  type,  the  Zulu,  yet  in 
their  characteristics,  their  history,  their 
customs  and  even  their  dress  they  are  more 
reminiscent  of  the  Zulu  and  Swazi  tribes 
of  South  Africa  than  any  other  distinct  race 
of  Central  Africa.  As  a people  they  are 
trained  and  inured  to  warfare.  The  3'oung 
men  arc  not  allowed  to  marry  until  they 
are  full  - Hedged  warriors.'  They  are 
essentially  a pastoral  tribe  and  very  little 
advanced  in  arts  or  industries.  They  drink 
the  blood  of  cattle,  but  eschew  the  flesh 
of  fowls  and  fish.  They  traverse  great 
tracts  of  country,  often  during  the  night,  to 
surprise  the  enemy.  Their  shields  are  of 
hide,  and  of  similar  shape  and  dimensions 
to  the  Zulu  shield.  When  in  war  costume 
they  fasten  rings  of  Colobns  monkey  skin  to 
their  legs  below  the  knee  and  round  the 
ankle.  They  plaster  their  form  with  grease 
and  red  ochre,  and  are  often  armed  with 
knobkerries  or  clubs.  Thus  in  their  history 
and  general  characteristics  they  may  be 
termed  the  Zulus  of  Central  Africa. 

In  origin  they  are  considered  an  early 
mixture  between  the  Nilotic  Negro 
and  the  Hamite  of  Galla-Somali  stock. 
Certainly  their  limbs  and  features  yield 
strong  evidence  of  a Semitic  strain.  The 
Bantu  of  South  Africa  occasionally  reverts 
to  and  reveals  Semitic  features  ; but  in  the 
case  of  the  Masai  the  blend  of  the  negro 
is  secondary,  and  not  primary,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Bantus.  The  Masai  people  are 
tall  and  slender,  their  features  often  with 
a sharp  and  pure  Semitic  outline,  and  more 
comely  than  those  of  the  average  tribe 
of  Bantu  descent  or  origin. 

The  nursery  of  the  Masai  race  is  con- 
jectured to  be  in  the  region  between 

I To-day,  of  course,  under  a settled  Gox  ernment, 
tliese  warlike  practices  are  checked. 
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the  White  Nile  and  Lake  Rudolph. 
Possibly  it  is  due  to  a blend  superior  to 
their  Nilotic  and  Bantu  neighbours  that 
they  extended  their  sway  eastward  and  to 
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the  south,  covering  :i  region  of  many 
hundreds  of  miles  in  extenf.  Even  the 
Arab  traders  at  the  coast  have  felt  their  in- 
lluence. To-day  members  of  the  tribe  are 
fouifd  along  the  southern  portion  of  the 
Rift  Valley  and  in  Reserves  allotted  to 
them,  but  they  are  considerably  reduced  in 
numbers,  in  consequence  of  wars,  disease, 
and  the  decimation  of  their  cattle  by 
rinderpest.  But  portions  of  the  original 
Masai  still  remain  around  the  Uasin 
Gishu  and  at  the  south  end  of  Lake 
Baringo,  while  the  branch  known  as  the 
agricnltural  Masai  is  located  chiefly  at 
Lake  Natron  and  south  of  Mount  Meru  in 
German  territorj’.  The  Masai  Southern 
Reserve  extends  from  Nairobi  to  Kili- 
manjaro, while  the  Northern  Reserve  is  on 
the  Laikipia  Escarpment. 

Tribes  which  are  said  by  some  to  be 
akin,  but  which  exhibit  strong  racial  and 
lingual  variants  from  the  Masai,  are  the 
Naiiiii-Limibwa  group,  which  includes  the 
Nandi,  Litnibwa,  Kamasia,  El,yvo,  Biirci, 
Soiill  and  certain  tribes  on  Mount  Elgon. 


THE  NANDI. 

The  Nandi  originally  inhabited  the  whole 
of  the  Highlands  known  as  the  Nandi 
Plateau.  After  the  building  of  the  Uganda 
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Railway,  and  in  coiibequence  of  the  attacks 
of  tlieir  warriors  upon  certain  inoffensive 
tribes  in  the  region  of  tlic  railway,  a 
punitive  expedition  was  sent  against  them, 
and  the  whole  tribe  has  been  placed  in  a 
Reserve  to  the  north  of  the  Nandi  Escarp- 
ment. 

The  Nandi  show  racial  afiinity  with  the 
Masai  and  the  Turkana,  but  are  said  to 
exhibit  cranial  characteristics  of  the  three 
East  African  aboriginal  stocks,  and  possibly 
have  a common  origin  with  the  Bushmen 
of  South  Africa.  But  the  men  are  of  tall 


stature  with  a tendency  to  Caucasian  feature, 
though  reversions  are  found  to  the  ugly 
dwarfish  type  of  some  remote  racial  pigmy 
infusion.  The  recent  historv  of  the  Nandi 
dates  back  less  than  twenty  yeai>,  as  the 
tribe  had  previously  refused  the  stranger 
admission  to  their  countrv. 

Eor  the  curious  customs  and  habits  of 
this  tribe,  perusal  is  recommended  of  “The 
Nandi  : their  Language  and  Folk-lore,"  by 
A.  C.  Hollis  (Clarendon  Press,  Oxford). 


SUK  AND  TURKANA  TRIBES. 

Near  Lake  Baringo  and  towards  Lake 
Rudolph  the  Siik  and  the  Turkana  tribes 
are  located — a tall,  almost  gigantic  race  of 
Africans  of  the  Nilotic- Hamitic  derivation. 
The  Suk  have  been  the  hereditary  foes  of 
the  Masai,  and  are  peculiar  b}^  reason  of  the 
fantastic  chignons  they  sport,  which  arc 
formed  by  pulling  their  hair  at  full  length 
and  plastering  the  mass  with  clay  and 
fat.  The  object  thus  formed  is  put  into 
a bag  and  allowed  to  hang  down  the 
back. 


The  Turkana  have  a great  reputation  for 
ferocity,  the  early  explorers  having,  in  most 
cases,  to  light  their  way  when  bordering  or 
traversing  their  countr}'.  They  affect  an 
elaborate  head-dress,  somewhat  akin  to 
that  of  the  Suk  people.  Owing  to  the 
remoteness  of  their  habitation,  less  is 
known  of  this  tribe  than  is  the  case  with 
their  more  accessible  neighbours.  A 
strange  posture  affected  by  these  men — as 
in  the  case  of  tlie  Suk,  Masai,  Nandi  and 
other  tribes  living  on  the  Nile,  such  as  the 
Dinka  Bari — is  that  of  standing  on  one  leg 
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with  the  other  resting  on  the  inside  of  the 
thigh. 


THE  KAVIRONDO. 

Further  west,  on  the  shores  of  Lake 
Victoria  Nyanza,  dwell  another  variant  in 
this  strange  medley  of  peoples,  namely,  the 
Kavirondo.  In  this  tribe  is  exemplified  the 
strange  divisions,  sub-divisions,  absorptions 
and  cohesions  which,  together,  have  brought 
about  this  curious  racial  kaleidoscope  of 
sable  mankind.  'Phis  tribe  is  sub-divided 
in  its  turn,  the  northern  Kavirondo  being 
of  the  Bantu  type  and  the  southern  division 
exhibiting  Nilotic  features.  The  Kavirondo 
proper — as  the  northern  section  may  be 
termed — are,  generallv  speaking,  a hand- 
some race  of  negroes  of  Bantu  type  and 
language.  They  do  not  practise  circum- 
cision, and  are  peculiar  among  the  other 
tribes  mentioned — many  of  which  affect 
very  small  covering  -in  that  before  the 
advent  of  the  European  the  men  and 
women  went  in  absolute  nudity.  Even 
to-day  they  are  proverbial  for  their  lack 
of  decent  covering.  Both  sexes  wear  a 
waist-belt  of  beads,  to  which  the  married 
women  attach  a minute  apron  of  leather 
embroidered  with  beads.  But  to  supple- 
ment this  they  affect  a tail,  formed  of 
marsh  fibre,  behind.  Great  importance  is 
attached  to  these  women’s  coverings,  and 
should  a strange  man  by  chance  touch 
these  pretences,  a sacrifice  of  a goat  is 
demanded  in  satisfaction  of  the  insult  {vide. 
Sir  Harry  Johnston’s  “The  Uganda  Pro- 
tectorate’’). Yet  this  race  of  nude  beings 
is,  quite  characteristically,  reputed  as 
moral  in  custom  and  character:  character- 
istically, because  among  Africans  exposure 
of  the  body  does  not  imply  immodest}'. 

The  clothing  the  Kavirondo  men  lack 
on  their  bodies  they  pile  on  their  heads. 
They  surmount  themselves  with  skins  and 
feathers,  and  some  affect  huge  hats  made 
of  basket-work,  ornamented  with  feathers, 
to  a height,  it  is  stated,  of  3 feet. 

The  vSo;////rr/;  Kavirondo,  of  Nilotic  strain, 
in  costume  (or  lack  of  same)  and  customs 
approximate  closely  to  the  Bantu  variety. 
LTnmarried  girls  wear  no  covering,  and  the 
women  affect  the  tail  “ dress”  and  have  the 
same  regard  for  it  as  their  northern  sisters. 
The  southern  Kavirondo  are  expert  fisher- 
men, making  great  wickerwork  baskets  or 
traps  ; these  they  place  in  shallow  waters, 
and  the  fish  arc  dragged  by  means  of  nets, 
made  of  rope  and  papyrus  stalks,  towards 
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the  line  of  fishermen  and  women  wading 
in  line  for  the  catch. 

South  of  this  tribe  are  the  Liimlnva  and 
the  Kisii,  the  latter  a tribe  of  Bantu  origin. 
.V  punitive  e.Kpedition  was  last  jmar  sent 
against  these  people  b}’  the  Protectorate 
Government,  which  had  due  effect  in  abat- 
ing their  warlike  and  hostile  propensit  es. 
The  Kisii  are  classed  as  a southern  section 
of  the  Bantu  Kavirondo.  Further  south 
of  these  another  sub-tribe  of  the  same 
family  is  located,  known  as  the  Subii 
tribe. 

Leaving  the  south-western  confines  of 
the  Protectorate,  and  coming  to  the  little 
known  lands,  lying  north,  between  Lake 
Rudolph  and  Jubaland,  a Hamitic  tribe  of 
natives  is  discovered  in  the  Kondill.  Their 
country  is  situated  north  of  the  Great 
Lorian  Swamp,  whose  peculiar  geographi- 
cal formation  absorbs  the  waters  of  the 
Giioso  Nyiro  River.  These  people  border 
the  Karoli  Desert,  with  other  tribes  of  the 
same  derivation,  such  as  the  Boran  and 
the  Gallas.  They  are  nomadic  and  pas- 
toral, possess  large  herds  of  camels  and 
sheep,  and  resemble  somewhat  the  Somalis. 
The  Boran  also  own  horses — a rare  posses- 
sion in  East  Africa. 

The  Sam  burn  tribe  occupies  the  south- 
western fringe  of  this  desert  tract,  which 
extends  to  the  Abyssinian  border.  They 
are  a race  of  Nilotic-Hamitic  derivation, 
and  speak  a language  almost  identical  with 
the  Masai,  thus  showing  the  great  influence 
of  this  warlike  tribe  in  the  course  of  its 
conquering  career. 

The  Dorobo  is  an  aboriginal  tribe  found 
in  the  forests  of  Man,  on  Mount  Kenia, 
in  Nandi,  Sotik,  and  around  Kiiinianjaro. 
These  people  speak  Nandi,  or  a tongue 
nearly  allied  to  it.  They  are  a helot  tribe, 
wandering  hunters,  but  they  are  found 
among  the  Alasai  and  are  tolerated  by 
them.  They  are  a race  of  mean  physique 
and  low  intelligence,  though  great  hunters. 
In  hunting,  a Dorobo  will  attack  an  ele- 
phant single-handed,  with  his  poisoned 
arrows,  'fhe  flesh  round  the  wound  is  cut 
out  and  the  rest  eaten.  This  tribe  was 
probably  driven  into  the  forests  by  the 
Masai,  the  Nandi,  and  the  Kikuyu  in  the 
course  of  tribal  wars  and  migrations. 

Summary  and  (ieneralisation. 

As  previously  expressed,  a survey  of  the 
tribes  of  East  Africa  yields  the  impression 
of  a remarkable  medley  of  races,  the 


scattered  remnants’  or  mutable  results  of 
the  seething  cauldron  of  racial  strife  and 
survival  of  the  Attest  which  has  been 
bubbling  for  centuries  in  the  great  forests 
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and  vast  uplands  of  Central  Africa.  It  is 
not  the  purpose  of  this  article  to  speculate 
or  theorise  upon  the  derivation  of  sable 
mankind.  Sir  Harry  Johnston,  in  his  truly 
remarkable  and  monumental  work,  “ The 
ITganda  Protectorate”  (Hutchinson),  has 
delved  so  deeply  and  minutely  into  the 
racial  and  philological  affinities  and  diversi- 
ties of  these  Central  African  tribes,  that 
it  is  difficult  for  any  person  other  than 
a close  student  of  the  peoples  concerned 
to  shed  any  new  light  on  the  problem. 
Yet  it  is  also  clear  to  the  student  of  ethno- 
logy and  philology  that  the  material  pro- 
vided b}'  this  distinguished  explorer,  and 
others  who  have  laboured  in  the  same  field, 
as  well  as  the  facts  revealed  and  the 
theories  evolved,  can  in  themselves  only  be 
regarded  as  the  basic  foundations  for  a still 
unfinished  edifice. 

In  contradistinction  to  the  histories  of 
ancient  Europe  and  Asia  we  have  to  deal 
with  a continent — the  northern  portion 
excluded — which  has  nurtured  great  and 
virile  races  and  nations  totally  devoid  of 
literature.  Even  tradition,  that  handmaid 
of  written  records,  is  lost  in  the  dim  past 
by  the  turmoil  and  conquests  and  extinc- 
tions which  have  been  ever  proceeding 
in  the  Dark  Continent.  The  one  remark- 
able and  noteworthy  circumstance  which 
impresses,  and  to  which  Sir  Harry  Johnston 
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devotes  many  pages  of  comparative  analysis, 
is  the  widespread  adoption  and  great  range 
of  the  Bantu  language  and  type.  Yet  this 
main  stream  of  racial  unity,  or  affinity, 
is  so  broken  up  by  the  intrusion,  or  the 
basic  remnants,  of  other  races  and  tongues 
that  it  is  computed  that  in  Central  Africa — 
between  the  Indian  Ocean  and  the  Atlantic 
— within  the  equatorial  region,  some  hun- 
dreds of  totally  diverse  languages  are  being 
spoken. 

Generalising,  the  whole  of  these  tribes 
exhibit  a common  method  of  living.  Per- 
haps this  is  an  instance  of  cause  and  effect, 
or  the  result  of  their  environment.  At  the 
one  extreme  end  we  have  the  people  of 
Uganda — the  Japanese  of  Central  Africa — 
a mixed  Bantu  race  which  has  evolved  and 
practises  a more  than  elementary  political 
and  industrial  system.  Yet  it  is  only  a few 
years  ago  since  the  wars,  the  internal 
massacres,  and  the  raids  and  atrocious 
customs  of  this  enlightened  race  equalled 
in  ferocity  the  most  savage  of  Bantu 
aborigines.  At  the  other  extreme  we  liave 
the  Pigmies  of  the  Congo,  a race  scarcely 
more  advanced  in  evolution  in  their  natural 
state  than  the  higher  simian  brutes.  Yet 
these  little  men,  we  are  told,  possess  amiable 
characteristics,  arc  quick  of  intellect,  learn 
a language  rapidly,  and  otherwise  claim 
in  their  potential  powers  an  equality  with 
the  average  of  their  colour.  iV  replica  of 
the  Uganda  advanced  hut-structure  may 
be  seen  among  the  Amatongas  of  Delagoa 
Bay.  The  Unyoro  or  Nandi  beehive  hut 
has  its  prototype  in  Zululand.  The  bomas 
and  cattle  enclosures  of  the  East  African 
pastoral  tribes  might  be  translated  to 
Swaziland  without  appearing  strange. 
Tlie  rites  of  circumcision  are  analogous 
to  these  practised  by  the  Red  or 
Colony  Kaffir  at  the  Cape.  Hence  it 
is  seen  that  thougii  the  African  aborigines 
diverge  curiously  in  detail,  even  when 
neighbours,  yet  they  broadly  approximate, 
though  distant  thousands  of  miles  from 
each  other,  frequenting  other  climes,  under 
different  physical  conditions.  Adjoining 
tribes  speak  different  tongues,  while  show- 
ing language  kinship  with  other  tribes 
hundreds,  and  in  cases  a thousand  miles 
divided.  This  condition  may  scarcely  be 
said  to  obtain  in  other  parts  of  the  w’orld, 
except  perhaps  in  islands  remote  from 
continents  which,  possibly,  at  some  remote 
date  were  territorially  or  by  other  com- 
munication connected.  Africa  still  remains 
the  land  of  mystery. 
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Native  Administration. 

The  Native  Department  of  British  East 
Africa  is  presided  over  by  the  Lieut. - 
Governor,  with  the  Secretary  of  Native 
Affairs  as  his  adviser.  Local  native  control 
is  vested  in  the  powers  of  the  Provincial  and 
District  Commissioners.  The  interests  of 
the  natives  are  represented  in  the  Legislative 
Council  by  the  Secretary  for  Native  Affairs, 
a position  at  present  held  by  Mr.  A.  C. 
Hollis,  a gentleman  who  has  studied  the 
natives  greatly  and  is  well  acquainted  with 
their  disposition  and  customs.  The  appoint- 
ment of  Secretary  for  Native  Affairs  was 


made  in  June,  1907,  to  ensure  uniformity 
of  polic}'  in  the  matter  of  native  adminis- 
tration. The  duties  performed  by  this 
official  are  as  follows  : — 

(a)  To  devise  means,  in  consultation  with 
the  Provincial  Commissioners,  for  regulating 
all  matters  affecting  the  rights  or  interests 
of  the  natives  and  their  moral  and  material 
Improvement,  and  to  advise  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor  as  to  the  best  methods  by  whiclr 
these  objects  may  be  uniformly  attained. 

(b)  To  collect  and  record  information 
concerning  the  various  native  tribes,  such 
as  their  origin,  language,  customs,  (Nc. 


(f)  To  collect  information  concerning 
the  supply  and  rates  of  payment  of  native 
labour. 

(li)  To  advise  as  to  the  measures 
necessary  to  secure  harmony,  and  to 
obviate  inter-tribal  and  racial  disputes. 

(e)  To  supervise  matters  relating  to 
native  labour  generall}^  and  to  consider 
the  methods  best  suited  to  secure  the  due 
performance  of  working  contracts  with 
equal  justice  to  the  employer  and  employed. 

(/)  To  advise  the  Commissioner  of  Lands 
with  regard  to  Native  Reserves  and  all  land 
questions  where  native  rights  are  involved. 
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NATIVE  BOYS. 
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CRY  often  heard 
throughout  the  coun- 
try is,  “ I can't  get 
‘ boys  ’ ! ” and  yet  the 
interested  visitor  sees 
thousands  of — to  all 
intents  and  purposes 
— not  only  idle,  but 
indolent  natives,  who  often  beg  and  pitch  a 


By  somerset  PLAYNE,  F.K.G.S. 

tale  of  woe  with  regard  to  no  “chakula" 
(food),  and  he  wonders  what  is  wrong.  On 
inquiry  he  learns  from  one  settler  that  lack 
of  labour  is  the  ruin  of  the  country  ; on 
approaching  another  he  is  met  with, 
“ Labour  ! Why,  I have  any  amount,  and 
often  have  to  turn  ‘ boys  ’ away  ! ” Again 
the  visitor  hears,  “ I should  have  no 
trouble  with  my  ‘ boys  ’ if  the  Government 


would  only  do  something  to  back  up  the 
settler." 

From  a careful  examination  of  facts,  I 
have  come  to  the  following  conclusions  ; 
First  and  foremost,  the  new-comer  and 
some  of  the  old  settlers  must  take  more 
pains  to  study  the  characteristic  features 
and  idiosyncrasies  of  the  native  before  he 
can  expect  to  become  a really  successful 
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employer  of  labour  ; and  second,  the 
Government  must  limit  the  land  at  present 
occupied,  or  rather  held,  by  the  natives 
and  bv  so  doing  limit  the  number  of  the 
latter’s  cattle. 

The  position  at  present  is  that  an 
enormous  area  of  land  is  at  the  native’s 
disposal,  and  in  consequence  he  can  move 
his  cattle  from  a dry  district  to  another 
where  water  is  plentiful — a matter  impos- 
sible for  the  poor  settler  with,  say,  5,000 
acres,  parts  of  which  (perhaps  the  majority) 
arc  useless  during  the  dry  season.  The 
farmer  has  to  limit  the  size  of  his  herd  or 
Hock  in  accordance  with  what  the  land  will 


carry,  and  must  sell,  whether  profitabl}’  or 
not,  at  the  current  market  price  any  surplus 
stock  he  may  have. 

'I'he  native’s  herds  keep  on  increasing. 
He  has  no  need  to  sell  until  such  time  as 
the  market  is  favourable,  and  then  the 
price  he  obtains  will  keep  him  and  his 
family  in  luxury  for  the  following  twelve 
months.  I am  convinced  that  this  is  one 
of  the  keys  to  the  labour  problem  in  British 
East  Africa,  and  am  prepared  to  go  even 
further,  harsh  though  it  may  seem,  and 
apply  to  the  natives  the  proverb  of  “ A 
woman,  a dog,  and  a walnut-tree  ’’ — in 
moderation  and  justice,  of  course. 

Fair-play  is  a British  characteristic,  and 
to  this  is  due  in  a large  measure  our  success 
in  the  ruling  of  coloured  races:  and  I think 
fair-play  and  justice  appeal  to  the  native  of 


both  East  and  South  Africa  more  than 
anything  else.  I know  that  to  cuff  a “boy” 
gently  for  something  about  which  he  is  not 
at  fault  will  call  forth  far  more  resentment 
and  display  of  anger  than  a thorough 
thrashing  given  with  a sjambok  for  an 
offence  which  he  knows  he  has  com- 
mitted. 

The  history  of  the  natives  points  to  their 
having  been  ruled  with  a terrible  sternness, 
and  yet  no  “Umzungu”  (white  man)  has 
ever  been  respected  and  looked  up  to  as 
were  their  own  chiefs. 

But  to  return  to  the  government  of 
British  East  Africa.  Drastic  measures  will 


have  to  be  introduced  if  the  labour  of  this 
country  is  to  he  self-supplying  ! 

On  the  coast  and  around  Voi  plantations 
are  springing  up  daily,  and  it  would  be 
iniquitous  if  industries  such  as  rubber  and 
fibre  should  fail  entirely  owing  to  lack  of 
labour  ; yet  undoubtedly  such  will  be  the 
case  unless  immediate  preventative  steps 
are  taken. 

Rubber  would,  perhaps,  pay  with  im- 
ported Indian  coolie  labour,  but  it  is 
exceedingly  doubtful  if  this  would  be  the 
case  with  the  fibre  industry.  And  if  by 
any  possible  means  the  labour  problem 
can  be  otherwise  overcome,  it  is  in  eveiw 
wav  desirable  to  keep  the  Indian  coolie 
out  of  this  “ promised  land  ” as  much  as 
possible. 

South  Africa  adopted  a form  of  pass  for 
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the  native  which  has  met  with  some  success, 
and  it  could,  I think,  be  advantageously 
introduced  here,  as  it  gives  the  employer 
a certain  amount  of  control,  whereas  at 
present  he  has  practically  none.  Such  a 
thing  as  a “boy”  producing  a character 
from  his  last  employer  is  unknown.  The 
only  pass  system  in  vogue  has  reference  to 
natives  leaving  their  Reserves,  and  this  is 
very  easily  defeated,  the  interchange  of 
passes,  I understand,  being  common. 

In  Java  the  Dutch  have  a magnificent 
system  of  labour,  and  it  might  he  well  for 
an  able  representative  of  the  Government 
to  be  sent  to  study  the  laws  there  with 
the  idea  of  applving  them  to  British  East 
Africa.  From  casual  observation  it  seems 
to  me  that  the  Dutch  system  is  to  make  the 
chiefs  responsible  for  those  under  them, 
and  in  order  to  give  them  the  requisite 
authority  they  are  exalted  high  above  the 
ordinarv  natives.  For  instance,  for  any 
breach  of  the  peace  the  chief  is  indirectly 
held  to  blame.  As  a result,  he  sees  that 
justice  is  dealt  out  to  the  delinquent. 

In  a case  of  labour  being  required  the 
chief  is  applied  to,  and  he  supplies  it  to  the 
best  of  his  ability.  The  natives  much  prefer 
this  system,  as,  in  the  event  of  non-payment 
by  their  employers,  their  chiefs  will  see  that 
their  case  is  inquired  into,  and  any  wrongs 
put  right. 

The  present  system  of  taxation  in  British 
East  Africa,  although  a good  revenue-getter, 
is  not  sufficiently  strong  to  have  much 
effect  on  the  labour  question,  and  it  is  more 
than  probable  many  natives  avoid  their 
taxes  altogether. 

The  following  scale  of  wages,  for 
which  I am  indebted  to  Drumkey’s 
East  Africa  Handbook,  may  be  of  in- 
terest : — 

For  Kikuyu  labour,  working  on  monthly 
contracts,  Rs.  2 to  4 and  posho,  the  rate 
depending  on  the  physique  of  the  men. 
■Working  hours  6 a.m.  to  12  noon  and  i 
p.m.  to  5 p.m.  approximately. 

Kavirondo,  Rs.  4 per  mensem,  rising  by 
instalments  to  Rs.  10  as  they  become  more 
skilled. 

For  Swahili  labour  Rs.  10  for  the  first  six 
months’  work,  rising  afterwards  to  maximum 
of  Rs.  12. 

The  following  scale  has  been  sanctioned 
for  Mombasa  : — 

Hamals,  Rs.  25  per  mensem  without 
posho. 
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Swahilis,  Rs.  12  per  mensem  without 

of  wages  in  other  branches  of 

labour  is  as 

Labourers  (coast) 

Rs.  8-14 

posho,  or  Rs.  to  per  mensem  with 

follows  : — 

,,  (interioi")  ... 

...  4-8 

posho. 

Porters,  according  to  district 

6-14 

Wakikuyu,  Rs.  4 per  mensem  with 

Domestic  servants 

Rs.  10-30 

Carpenters  (native)  ... 

...  15-30 

posho. 

,,  ,,  (juvenile) 

...  5-10 

,,  (Indian)... 

. . . 30-60 

Cooks  (Indian) 

35-50 

Painters  and  masons... 

. . . 30-60 

Labour,  other  than  Kavirondo,  Rs.  8, 

,,  (Swahili) 

...  20-25 

Ploughmen  (natives)... 

...  7-16 

rising  to  a maximum  of  Rs.  10.  The  scale 

Kitchen  boys  ... 

5-7 

,,  (Indian)... 

20 
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HE  expenditure  of  the 
Protectorate  is  con- 
trolled by  the  Colonial 
Office  ; but,  as  an 
annual  grant-in-aid 
is  made  by  the  Home 
(lOvernment  to  sup- 
plement the  local 
revenue,  control  is  also  exercised  by  his 
^Majesty’s  Treasury.  The  Appropriation 
Ordinance  cannot,  therefore,  become  law 
until  the  estimates  have  been  passed  both 
by  the  Colonial  Office  and  the  Treasury. 

The  very  nature  of  the  Legislative 
Council,  with  its  nominated  membership, 
makes  it  inevitable  that  difficulties  must 
at  intervals  arise  from  the  discussion  on 
the  part  of  taxpayers  who  are  not  directly 
represented  of  the  expenditure  of  the  funds 
to  which  they  are  compelled  to  contribute. 
Occasionally  these  discussions  must  enter 
the  domain  of  local  politics — and  rightly 
so — but  into  debatable  matters  of  politics 
this  article  can  hardly  enter,  and  the  writer 
contents  himself  with  a brief  summary  of 
the  amounts  raised  and  expended  in  the 
early  years  of  the  Protectorate. 

From  July  i,  i8p5,  when  the  Protectorate 
was  taken  over  bv  the  Foreign  Office  from 
the  Imperial  British  East  Africa  Company, 
to  Alarcli  31,  1908 — a period  of  twelve  and 
three-quarter  years — the  total  grants-in-aid 
from  Imperial  funds  to  the  Protectorate 
amounted  to  02,228,383,  or,  on  the  average, 
CT74,775  per  annum.  This  grand  total,  it 
may  be  pointed  out,  includes  the  special 
grant  of  040,000  for  the  abolition  of 
slavery.  In  addition  to  this,  the  cost  of 


making  the  Uganda  Railway  was  borne 
by  the  British  taxpayer.  The  £200,000 
paid  by  the  Imperial  Government,  when 
they  took  over  the  Protectorate,  as  com- 
pensation to  the  shareholders  of  the  Im- 
perial British  Fast  Africa  Compaii}',  does 
not  appear  as  a capital  charge  against  the 
Protectorate.  The  matter  was  adjusted  by 
transferring  to  the  Protectorate  the  liability 
for  interest  at  the  rate  of  3 per  cent,  on 
a sum  of  £200,000  paid  by  the  German 
Government  to  the  Sultan  of  Zanzibar  as 
the  purchase  price  of  the  German  East 
Africa  territories.  This  sum  was  invested 
in  Consols,  and  the  interest,  which  amounts 
to  £fi,ooo  per  annum,  figures  as  a recurrent 
charge  in  the  Protectorate  estimates. 

In  the  1906-07  estimates — the  Protec- 
torate having  by  then  come  under  the 
authority  of  the  Colonial  Office — the  “ half- 
and-half  " principle  was  agreed  to  as  a rule 
to  determine  the  amount  of  the  annual 
grant-in-aid  from  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment. By  this  principle  the  annual  ex- 
penditure of  the  Protectorate  is  restricted 
to  that  of  the  previous  year,  plus  one-half 
of  the  estimated  increase  of  revenue,  plus 
any  expenditure  appearing  in  the  estimates 
whicli  has  already  been  voted  for  the  pre- 
vious year,  but  not  expended.  This  prin- 
ciple has  not  been  rigidly  adhered  to, 
however,  and  the  Treasury  have  permitted 
the  Legislative  Council  to  utilise  accumu- 
lated balances  for  the  purpose  of  increasing 
their  expenditure  over  the  limit  fixed  by 
the  “half-and-half”  principle. 

Figures  showing  the  total  revenue  and 
expenditure  of  the  Protectorate  for  twelve 
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and  three-quarter  years  (July  i,  1895,  to 
March  31,  1908)  arc  now  available  as 
follows  : — 

Revenue. 


Ordinary  revenue 

Grants-in-aid  from  the  ImperiaL 

£1,951,089 

Government,  including  special 
grant  for  the  abolition  of 
slavery  ... 

- 2,228,383 

Total  revenue  ... 

£4,179,472 

Expenditure. 

Nine  months  ending  March  31, 

1896 

£77,920 

Year  1896-1897  ... 

147,641 

,,  1897-1898  ... 

143.103 

,,  1898-1899  ... 

199,642 

,,  1899-1900  ... 

183,869 

0 

T 

0 

0 

193.43^ 

0 

T 

0 

278,152 

,,  1902-1903 

311,469 

„ 1903-1904  

418,877 

„ 1904-1905  

302,560 

,,  1905-1906 ... 

418,839 

„ 1906-1907 ... 

616,088 

,,  1907-1908 ... 

691,677 

Total  expenditure 

£3,983,275 

Details  of  the  Revenue 

(july  I,  1895,  to  March  31,  1908). 

The  Customs  provided  more  than  a 

quarter  of  the  total  ordinal'} 

^ revenue 

(;f'532,29i).  Next  in  magnitude 

came  the 

Uganda  Railway  with  £.^2(),S^o. 

This  sum 

covered  three  financial  years 

1905-06, 

1906-07,  and  1907-08.  The  net  profit  in 
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the  iirst-nicntioiied  3’ear  was  £68,835, 
the  sums  of  ,£231,375  and  £226,620  added  to 
revenue  in  1906-07  and  1907-08  represented 
gross  receipts.  Licences  and  taxes  pro- 
vided £43i,i37>  game  licences  for  eight 
3'cars  (1900-01  to  1907-08)  amounting  to 
£38,126,  while  the  hut  tax  for  seven  3’ears 
(1901-02  to  1907-08)  amounted  to  £263,271. 
The  province  of  Kisumu  contributed  the 
largest  amount,  £76,172,  the  other  pro- 
vinces following  in  this  order  : Kenia, 
£67,710;  Ukamba,  £55,429;  Seyidie, 
£44,399;  Tanaland,  £12,464;  Naivasha, 
£5,251  ; and  Jubaland,  £1,846.  The 
largest  sum  realised  in  any  one  province 
in  one  year  from  this  tax  was  £26,220 
(Kenia  in  1907-08).  The  revenue  from 
Posts  and  Telegraphs  during  the  twelve 
and  three-quarter  years  was  £124,693  ; 
Judicial  Pees  and  F'ines,  £84,487  ; Harbour 
Dues,  £42,850  (an  average  of  about  £3,570 
per  annum,  but  only  £637  and  £539  was 
contributed  to  revenue  from  this  source  in 

1906- 07  and  1907-08).  The  revenue  from 
the  rent  of  Crown  lands  amounted  to 
£23,799  in  eight  years  (1900-01  to  1907-08). 
This,  naturally,  progressed  from  year  to 
year,  from  £405  in  1900-01  to  £5,966  in 

1907- 08.  In  1906-07  the  total  obtained 
from  this  source  was  £10,948,  but  of  this 
amount  about  £6,000  represented  arrears. 

£19,875  was  obtained  from  the  sale  of 
lands  and  houses  in  ten  3'ears  (1897-98  to 
1907-08).  The  amount  fluctuated  a good 
deal  from  year  to  year,  ranging  between 
£150  in  1901-02  to  £3,869  in  1906-07. 
From  sale  of  lands  alone  £14,071  was 
realised  in  eight  years,  as  follows  : 1900-01, 
£123;  1901-02,  £150;  1902-03,  £1,459; 
1903-04,  £1,736;  1904-05,  £1,758;  1905-06, 
£2,156;  1906-07,  £3,869;  1907-08,  £2,820. 

Details  of  the  Expenditure 

(July  I,  1895,  to  March  31,  1908). 

£516,983  was  expended  on  account  of 
Public  Works,  and  £230,434  on  account 
of  Transport.  Military  purposes  consumed 
£888,214.  .£35,068  was  charged  against 

the  Protectorate  in  connection  with  Colonel 
Macdonald’s  Juba  Expedition.  Among 
items  of  Unestimated  Extraordinary  Ex- 
penditure no  less  than  £21,247  spent 
on  Bubonic  Plague,  while  smaller  items 
were  : Famine  Relief  and  Small  Pox, 
£6,739 ; Masai  Reserves,  £2,846 ; Nandi 
Expedition,  £1,481  ; Cattle  and  Animal 
Diseases,  £1,454  ; Slavery  Abolition,  £938  ; 
and  Ooadin  Punitive  F'orce,  £631. 


Estimates  and  Approximate  Revenue, 
1908  09. 

The  estimated  revenue  for  1908-09  was 
£533,439  ; sanctioned  expenditure,  £803,638 
(of  which  £108,885  was  re-voted  from  the 
previous  year);  Crant-in-aid,  £138,000. 

In  a return  made  by  the  Treasurer  on 
April  10th  last  the  approximate  revenue 
to  March  31,  1909,  is  given  as  £484,070, 
as  against  £533,439  shown  in  the  esti- 
mates. The  actual  revenue  for  the  same 
period  of  the  preceding  year  was  £474,759. 
Comparing  the  approximate  revenue  to 
March  31,  1909,  with  the  actual  revenue 
of  the  preceding  year,  we  find  that  Harbour 
Dues  have  decreased  by  £10,  Judicial  E'ees 
and  Ehnes  by  £3,776,  and  Miscellaneous 
Receipts  by  £9,323.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  has  been  an  increased  revenue  from 
the  following  sources  : Customs,  £2,388  ; 
Licences,  Excise,  &c.,  £13,450  ; Post 

Office  and  Telegraphs,  £2,521  ; Govern- 
ment Railways,  £1,641  ; Rents,  £817  ; In- 
terest, £233  ; Sale  of  Government  Property, 
£877  ; and  Land  Sales,  £493. 

Comparing  the  estimates  of  1908-09  with 
the  approximate  Revenue  (as  given  in  the 
return  of  April  10th),  we  find  that  Govern- 
ment Railways  are  mainly  responsible  for 
the  failure  of  Revenue  to  come  up  to  ex- 
pectations, but  Customs  and  Judicial  Fees 
and  F'ines  have  also  proved  a disappoint- 
ment, as  may  be  seen  from  a brief  tabular 
statement  : — 

Head  of  Revenue. 


Government  Railways 
Customs 

Judicial  F'ees  and  Fines 


The  following,  however,  are  better  than 
anticipated  in  the  estimates  of  1908-09  : 
Licences,  Flxcise,  &c.,  £8,614;  Post  Office 
and  Telegraphs,  £1,943  : Interest,  £100  ; 
Miscellaneous  Receipts,  ,£843  ; Sale  of 
Government  Property,  £451  ; Land  Sales, 

.£352- 

The  revenue  from  the  hut  tax  for 

1908-09  is  entirely  satisfactory.  A return 
made  by  the  Treasurer  on  April  loth  of 
the  approximate  revenue  to  March  31,  1909, 
from  this  source  shows  that  the  estimate  has 
been  exceeded  by  £11,952,  while  the  in- 
crease over  the  actual  revenue  for  the  same 
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period  of  the  preceding  year  is  £17,201. 
In  the  province  of  Kisumu  the  tax  realised 
approximately  £38,234  against  £23,965  the 
preceding  I'ear  ; in  the  province  of  Kenia 
£27,773  ngainst  £26,220 ; and  there  are 
increases  of  £583,  £1,479,  £482  in 

the  provinces  of  Tanaland,  Ukamba,  and 
Naivasha  respectively.  In  two  only  is  there 
a decrease,  namely,  tlie  provinces  of  Seyi- 
die (£961)  and  Jubaland  (£204). 

Estimates  for  1909-10. 

The  4'reasurer’s  draft  estimates  for  the 
current  year  showed  the  following  totals  : 
Estimated  revenue,  £535,385  ; estimated 
expenditure,  ,£745,725  (including  £26,400 
voted  but  not  expended  in  1908-09)  ; 
grant-in-aid  from  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment, £138,000.  It  was  proposed  to  meet 
the  deficit  by  withdrawing  the  sum  of 
£45,940  from  the  Protectorate’s  Reserve 
F^und,  which  will  be  practically  exhausted 
by  the  withdrawal. 

THE  NATIONAL  BANK  OF  INDIA. 

A great  factor  in  the  successful  develop- 
ment of  a new  country  is  the  way  in  which 
its  financial  interests  are  fostered  and  safe- 
guarded. In  British  East  Africa  these 
could  not  be  in  better  hands  than  those  of 
the  National  Bank  of  India.  F3stablished 
in  India  in  1863,  its  branches  are  to  be 
found  in  all  parts  of  the  Eastern  Empire, 


Estimates,  1908-09. 

Approximate  Revenue  to 
March  31.  1909. 

228,261 

268,413 

94,000 

81,105 

. 22,910 

16,649 

as  well  as  in  Aden,  Zanzibar,  Mombasa, 
Fhitebbe,  and  Nairobi.  The  head  office  is 
in  London,  17,  Bishopsgate  Street  Within, 
E.C.  The  stability  of  the  bank  may  be 
judged  from  the  following  figures  : Sub- 
scribed capital,  £1,600,000  ; paid-up  capital, 
£800,000  ; and  reserve  fund,  £700,000. 

The  Nairobi  branch  was  established  in 
1904,  and  its  present  premises,  a two-storied 
building  of  stone,  were  erected  in  1906. 
Every  convenience  for  the  carrying  on  of 
the  ordinary  banking  business  has  been 
provided.  The  strong-rooms,  &c.,  are  all 
up  to  date,  and  there  are  splendid  residen- 
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tial  quarters  upstairs  for  the  staft',  including 
large  sitting,  dining,  and  reading  rooms, 
with  a verandah  all  round.  Nairobi  is  justly 
proud  of  the  building,  one  of  the  best  in 
the  town. 

Four  Europeans  and  twelve  Indians  are 
employed,  the  manager  being  Mr.  K.  H. 
Lawrence. 

The  bank  acts  as  the  Government  bankers, 
and  undertakes  to  collect  bills  of  exchange 
on  current  terms.  Drafts  are  granted  on 
London  payable  on  demand  or  at  terms 
not  exceeding  six  months’  sight,  and  drafts 


on  provincial  towns  in  England,  Scotland, 
and  Ireland  on  demand.  The  bank  grants 
drafts  on  its  branches  and  agencies,  and 
issues  letters  of  credit  for  the  use  of 
travellers  and  also  sells  telegraphic  transfers 
on  its  head  office  and  branches,  at  the  ex- 
change of  the  day. 

h'amily  and  other  remittances  aie  made 
for  clients  free  of  charge  at  the  bank's 
current  rate  of  exchange.  The  bank  draws 
on  demand,  on  England,  on  the  branches  of 
the  National  Provincial  Bank  of  England, 
Ltd.  ; on  Scotland,  on  the  branches  of  the 


National  Bank  of  Scotland,  Ltd.,  and  the 
British  Linen  Company  Bank ; and  on 
Ireland,  on  the  branches  of  the  Provincial 
Bank  of  Ireland,  Ltd. 

Deposits  aie  received  for  fixed  periods 
not  exceeding  one  year,  the  present  rates 
allowed  on  deposits  of  Ks.  500 and  over  being: 

Fixed  for  six  months  certain,  2^  per  cent, 
per  annum. 

Fixed  for  twelve  months  certain,  3,1  per 
cent,  per  annum. 

Fixed  for  three  months  certain,  2 per 
cent,  per  annum. 


No  interest  is  allowed  after  the  notice  of 
withdrawal  has  expired,  nor  can  the  amount 
be  withdrawn  before  due  date  for  remit- 
tance or  otherwise  without  special  per- 
mission. Current  deposit  accounts  are 
opened  with  sums  of  not  less  than  Rs.  500 
in  the  names  of  persons  known  to  the  bank 
or  properly  introduced. 

'I'lie  bank  is  open  for  business  on  ever}’ 
lawful  day  from  h a.m.  to  i2  a.m.  :uid  from 
2 p.m.  to  3 p.m.,  excepting  on  Saturdays, 
when  it  shuts  at  12  o'clock.  Bills  and 
cheques  or  orders  of  any  description 
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(not  involving  unusual  trouble)  are  col- 
lected for  the  credit  of  depositors  free  of 
charge. 

The  bank,  too,  undertakes  on  behalf  of 
its  clients  the  safe  custody  of  shares,  title- 
deeds,  and  other  securities,  charging  on 
redelivery  a commission  of  one  quarter 
per  cent,  on  the  nominal  value  of  securities, 
except  in  cases  where  a special  value  is 
placed  on  them  by  the  depositor,  when  the 
commission  is  charged  on  such  value. 
Dividends  and  interest  are  collected  subject 
to  a charge  of  one  quarter  per  cent,  on  the 


amount  realised,  but  where  remittances  in 
respect  of  these  are  made  in  the  bank's 
own  draft  no  commission  is  charged. 
Government  paper  and  all  descriptions  of 
stock  are  purchased  and  sold,  the  commis- 
sion charged  on  such  transactions  being 
one  quarter  per  cent,  on  the  amount 
invested  or  realised. 

Every  year  brings  increasing  prosperity 
to  the  bank  ; and  for  the  twelve  months 
ending  December  31,  iqo8,  a dividend  of 
12  per  cent,  was  declared  and  Tioo,ooo 
added  to  the  reserve  fund. 


NATIONAL  BANK  OF  INDIA,  NAIROBI. 
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N the  development  of 
British  East  Africa 
the  (lOvernment  have 
not  lost  sight  of  its 
harbours,  and  they 
are  at  present  build- 
ing a pier  for  large 
ships  at  Malindi,  situ- 
ated 70  miles  north  of  Mombasa.  Malindi 
is  an  old  Arab  coast  town  in  the  Seyidie 
Province,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Sabaki 
River,  with  a large,  shallow  harbour,  a deep- 
water anchorage,  and  sheltered  by  a reef 
at  the  southern  end. 

The  country  round  about  is  undulating 
and  covered  with  dense  bush,  costing  about 
£2  los.  per  acre  to  clear.  There  are  some 
ten  estates  now  being  worked  there.  At 
Kadonga,  for  instance,  100  acres  have  been 
planted  with  rubber,  and  go  acres  of  rubber 
arc  being  cultivated  at  Mohogain.  The 
Sabaki  Syndicate  is  chiefly  interested  in 
cotton,  and,  like  the  British  East  Africa 
Corporation,  has  erected  a ginnery  at 
Malindi. 

The  chief  crops  of  the  district  are  rubber 
and  cotton.  Only  a small  area  was  planted 
with  rubber  in  iqo6,  but  during  the  follow- 
ing three  years  large  numbers  of  trees, 
placed  15  feet  by  15  feet  apart,  have  been 
put  down,  and  have  fullilled  the  highest 
expectations.  The  trees  are  large  and 
healthy,  and  the  quality  of  the  rubber 
proved  to  be  of  the  highest  excellence, 
as  much  as  j lb.  of  latex  having  been  taken 
from  a three-year-old  tree.  No  blight  of 
any  sort  has  made  its  appearance,  the 
only  damage  being  caused  by  buffaloes, 
elephants,  and  bushbuck.  This  will,  of 
course,  cease  when  the  bush  is  cleared. 


Cotton  is  extensivelv  cultivated,  and  sisal 
is  doing  well.  There  are  also  several 
cocoanut  plantations. 

In  a special  article  on  a later  page  of  this 
work  Major  Leggett  deals  with  the  question 
of  “ Cotton  Growing  in  British  East  Africa 
and  Uganda,”  but  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  the  pioneer  cotton-planters  of  British 
East  Africa  were  the  Sabaki  Cotton  and 
Rubber  Co.,  Ltd.,  Malindi,  whose  manager, 
Mr.  J.  E.  Jones,  runs  a private  cocoanut 
and  rubber  plantation. 

Malindi  is  also  the  headquarters  of  the 
Planters’  Association  of  British  East  Africa — 
a society  formed  to  bind  planters  together, 
and  to  watch  closely  over  their  interests. 
Lord  Uelamere  acts  as  its  president,  and 
the  vice-presidents  include  Sir  Ralph 
Moor,  K.C.M.G.,  Mr.  Thomas  Baines,  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel E.  G.  Harrison,  C.B.,  and 


Major  Pelly.  The  secretary  is  Mr.  E.  C. 
Barker. 

All  persons  of  European  descent  in- 
terested in  the  planting  industry  are 
admissible  as  members,  the  annual  sub- 
scription being  Rs.  10.  At  the  annual 
general  meeting  held  in  February,  a report 
of  the  year’s  proceedings  and  the  accounts, 
duly  audited,  are  submitted,  and  the  chair- 
man and  committee  elected. 

The  committee  has  power  to  arrange 
terms  of  reciprocity  with  other  associations, 
the  members  of  which  may  then  be 
elected  honorary  members  of  the  Planters’ 
Association. 

Newspapers,  periodicals,  and  pamphlets 
are  obtained  for  members’  use,  and  these 
arc  afterwards  filed  in  the  Association’s 
ofhees. 

The  Sabaki  River  runs  into  the  harbour 


GOVERNMENT  HOUSE,  MALINDI. 

Photo  by  Captain  Salkcld. 
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MALINDI,  SABAKI  RIVER. 

JBBER  ON  MOHOGAIN  ESTATE.  TWO  YEARS  OLD.  RUBBER  TWO  AND  A HALF  YEARS  OLD  AT  MEMBRUI. 


r»r.  1... 
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about  3 miles  north  of  Malindi,  and  2 miles 
further  north  lies  the  town  of  Membrui, 
where  the  natives  are  raising  cotton  and 
groundnuts.  There  are  only  one  or  two 
estates  here  at  present,  the  Membrui,  with 
about  100  acres  growing  rubber,  being  the 
largest,  4,000  acres  in  extent. 

Between  Mombasa  and  Malindi  is  Kilii'i 
Harbour,  35  miles  north-east  of  the  former. 
Besides  having  an  excellent  anchorage  for 
vessels  of  moderate  size,  there  is  an  exten- 


aiid  the  inhabitants  of  Membrui  keep  large 
herds  in  consequence.  Ploughing  is  easily 
carried  on,  whereas  south  of  the  Sabaki  the 
bush-fly  makes  cultivation  difficult. 

Lamu  Harbour  lies  between  Lamu  and 
Manda  Islands,  some  140  miles  north-east 
of  Mombasa.  For  vessels  of  moderate 
draft  there  is  good  anchorage,  but  at 
Sheila  Point,  i mile  outside,  the  bar  at  low 
water  carries  only  18  feet  of  water.  To 
the  north  of  Manda  Island  and  opposite 


fairly  cool.  It  is  a healthy  climate,  and 
yellow  fever  is  unknown. 

The  question  of  native  rights  has  to  be 
settled.  A land  court,  under  Mr.  Slierman 
Turner,  has  been  appointed,  and  work 
started  at  Malindi.  Mr.  Turner  has  been 
able  to  make  little  advance,  however,  not- 
withstanding that  his  appointment  was  for 
three  years — from  May,  1907,  to  May,  1910. 
He  has  only  one  Indian  clerk  to  assist  him, 
no  interpreter  being  supplied  ; and  as  most 


CROSSING  THE  JUBA  RIVER. 

riiolos  hv  II'-  (i.  Sciccill,  l .R.GS. 


MAIN  STREET,  KISMAYU. 


sive  inland  waterway  for  the  shipment  of 
grain  and  timber.  The  harbour  opens  into 
a fine  bay — Bandari  ya  Wali — miles 
across,  with  a shallow  anchorage.  The 
neighbouring  villages  of  Gonjora  and 
Mtanganyko  arc  large  grain  depots. 

The  country  north  of  the  river  Sabaki 
is  probably  the  pick  of  the  coast,  as  the 
bush  is  not  so  dense,  and  is,  chiefly  undu- 
lating pasture-land,  with  clumps  of  trees 
dotted  here  and  there.  A great  advantage 
is  that  horses  and  cattle  thrive  well  here. 


Lamu,  lies  Manda  Bay.  This  extends  a 
long  way  inland,  and  all  classes  of  vessels 
can  find  good  shelter  in  its  capacious 
anchorage. 

The  climate  is  essentially  tropical  ; the 
atmosphere  is  always  charged  with  con- 
siderable moisture,  and  the  temperature 
equable  and  never  high.  From  June  to 
December,  during  the  prevalence  of  the 
south-west  monsoon,  residence  on  the  coast 
is  always  pleasant  ; and  although  hotter 
during  the  other  six  months,  the  nights  are 
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native  claims  are  of  a complicated  nature, 
and  the  documents  for  the  most  part  in 
Arabic,  Mr.  Turner  can  only  be  congratu- 
lated on  the  progress  he  actually  has  made 
in  such  trying  circumstances. 


G.  D.  ARGYROPOULO, 

When  a cotton  crop  fails,  or  when  it  is 
interrupted  by  war,  great  distress  is  caused 
among  the  manufacturers  and  workmen 


ON  THE  JUBA  RIVER. 
KISMAYU. 

ANOTHER  VIEW  OF  KISMAYU. 
GOBWEN  : THE  MOUTH  OF  THE  JUBA. 

rlwlc^  /.V  11'.  G. 
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who  use  cotton  as  the  raw  material  of  their 
industry.  Those  who  remember  the  blade 
times  in  Lancashire  will  not  need  to  have 
this  point  impressed  upon  them.  The  risk 
of  another  failure  of  the  supply  has  been 
lessened  greatly  since  Egypt  and  British 
East  Africa  have  begun  to  grow  cotton  in 
large  quantities.  Among  those  who  have 
recently  taken  up  cotton-planting  in  the 
latter  Protectorate  is  Air.  (j.  D.  Argyropoulo. 

Mr.  Argyropoulo,  who  is,  as  his  name 
indicates,  of  the  Hellenic  race,  came  from 
Athens  two  years  ago,  but  he  had  several 
years’  e.xperience  of  cotton-growing  in 
Egypt,  and  thoroughly  understands  it, 
having  studied  previously  at  the  Agricul- 
tural College  (Institut  Agronomique)  in 
Paris.  In  British  East  Africa  he  is  owner 
of  the  Jubaland  Estates.  These  have  an 
area  of  some  5,000  acres,  of  whhch  about 
400  acres  are  cultivated  and  ready  for 
cotton,  besides  cocoanuts  and  rubber ; 

3.000  acres  have  been  cleaned  ready  for 
planting.  It  is  intended  always  to  have 

1.000  acres  under  cotton,  and  the  rest  in 


rubber  aud  cocoanuts,  while  later  ou  sisal 
may  be  tried. 

Cotton  is  all  under  irrig.ition,  and  it  has 
been  found  that  the  Austi'alian  Caravonica 
species  is  the  most  successful,  and  can  be 


left  for  twenty  years.  The  first  year  gives 
3 lbs.  of  cotton  (viz.,  50  per  cent,  seed  and 
50  per  cent,  lint),  and  fetches  more  than 
the  best  Egyptian  in  the  home  market, 
'file  cotton  will  be  shipped  direct  to  Liver- 
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pool,  and  arrangements  have  been  made 
for  ginning  on  the  Italian  ^ide  of  the  river 
Inba,  which  runs  through  the  property’. 
About  3,000  cocoanut-trecs  have  been 
planted,  also  about  10,000  rubber-trees, 
some  of  tlie  latter  being  ten  months  old. 

'I'lie  estate,  which  is  some  14  miles 
from  Kismayu  by  road,  and  7 miles 
from  the  mouth  of  the  river,  has  a river 
frontage  of  53  miles.  The  river  is  over 


120  vards  wide,  and  the  water  is  always 
fresh  and  good.  The  land  is  absolutely 
tlat,  but  the  farm  is  surrounded  by  hills. 

There  arc  two  pairs  of  steam  ploughs 
and  a centifugal  pump  for  irrigation  pur- 
poses, also  seven  camels  for  transport 
work  : for  the  latter  pni  pose,  however,  the 
river  is  mosth’  used. 

Mr.  Argyropoulo  employs  an  agricultural 
e.xpert,  who  takes  charge  during  his  absence, 


a European  clerk,  a European  cook,  and 
about  60  natives,  while  arrangements  have 
been  made  with  the  Ciovernment  for  another 
250.  The  system  in  vogue  on  the  estate  is 
to  pa}'  the  natives  Ks.  8 per  month  and  an 
allowance  of  8 cents  per  work-day  for  food. 
Others  receive  cotton-seed  free,  which  they 
plant,  and  Mr.  Argyropoulo  irrigates  the 
land  and  later  on  buys  from  the  natives 
the  cotton  grown  under  his  instructions. 
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MOMBASA  AND  KILIN- 
DINI  HARBOURS. 

OM15ASA,  East  Africa, 
hit.  4-3  S.,  long.  39-41 

K.,  has  a population  of 
30,000,  with  a steadily 
increasing  trade.  Its 
imports  include  piece 
goods,  grain  and  flour, 
hardware,  glassware, 
arms,  ammunition,  building  material,  pro- 
visions, spirituous  liquors,  tobacco,  rice, 
kerosene  oil,  drugs,  chemicals,  and  coal. 
The  exports  are  ivory,  rubber,  gum  copal, 
hides,  horns,  grain,  live-stock,  copra,  timber 
(borities),  tobacco,  groundnuts,  hippo  teeth, 
cotton,  and  mangrove  bark. 

The  port  has  two,  harbours.  Mombasa, 
on  the  east  side  of  the  island,  i mile  in 
length  and  2 cables  in  width,  is  safe, 
with  sufficient  water  for  vessels  of  30  feet 
draught.  It  is  largely  used  bj-  dhows  from 
India,  Arabia,  and  Muscat.  Sp.  rise  ii  feet, 
neaps  8|-  feet.  Kilindini  Harbour,  on  the 
west  side  of  the  island,  2\  miles  in  length 
and  3 cables  in  width,  is  the  finest  shel- 
tered harbour  on  the  east  coast  of  Africa. 
It  has  accommodation  for  a large  number 
of  vessels.  Sp.  rise  12  feet,  neaps  8 feet. 
The  entrance  to  each  harbour  is  about 
2 cables  wide.  There  are  good  leading 
marks  and  buoys  for  entering  both,  and 
a pilot  is  available.  Pilotage,  however,  is 
not  compulsory. 

The  railway  from  Mombasa  and  Kilin- 
dini pier  to  Uganda  has  materially  in- 
creased the  amount  of  shipping  visiting 
the  port. 


The  depth  of  water  at  the  entrance  of 
tlic  harbours  is  : Least  depth  5 fathoms  at 

L.W.  springs  and  at  the  anchorage  in  the 
harbours  from  5 to  27  fathoms  L.W'. 
springs. 

At  Mombasa  there  are  two  iron  piers  for 
loading  and  unloading  cargo  lighters  : One 
93  feet  by  18  feet,  the  other  84  feet  by 
20  feet  in  length. 

One  3-ton  crane  is  on  each  of  these 
piers. 

In  addition  to  these  piers  there  is  a wood 
and  stone  landing  jetty,  67  feet  in  length, 
for  passenger  boats. 

At  Kilindini  the  Uganda  Kailway  material 
pier  (wood  and  stone),  732  feet  in  length 
and  32  feet  broad,  is  for  lighters  to  go 
alongside  only.  It  has  three  3-ton  cranes, 
two  5-ton  cranes,  and  one  lo-ton  crane. 

A new  concrete  pier,  550  feet  in  length, 
is  in  course  of  construction  at  Kilindini, 
and  is  expected  to  be  completed  in  Septem- 
ber, 1909.  This  will  allow  of  loaded  lighters 
being  taken  alongside  at  all  times  of  the 
tide.  There  are  no  dry  and  floating 
docks. 

The  charges  on  loading  and  unloading 
merchandise  are  Rs.  3 per  ton  on  general 
cargo  and  coal,  including  lighterage. 

There  are  no  tugs ; only  one  small  launch 
unfit  for  towing  anything  except  small 
lighters  and  native  vessels. 

The  harbour  dues  are  nil,  owing  to  the 
existing  Treaty  Acts,  which  prohibit  charges 
being  made. 

Bills  of  health  cost  Rs.  7.50,  and  for  the 
use  of  mooring  buoys  Rs.  10  the  first 
day  and  Rs.  6 each  succeeding  dav  are 
charged. 


EAST  AFRICA  PROTEC= 
TORATE  CUSTOMS. 

Tnc  Customs  staff  of  the  East  .\frica 
Protectorate  consists  of  the  Chief  of 
Customs,  two  senior  assistants,  one  junior 
assistant,  35  clerks  of  various  grades,  and 
160  Askaries. 

The  principal  Customs  stations  are — 

Momb.as.a,  the  headquarters  of  the 
Customs’  staff,  and  the  centre  of  nearly 
all  the  overseas  trade  of  the  Protectorate — 
the  distributing  centre  for  imports  and 
exports  of  Uganda,  Eastern  Congo  Free 
State,  and  the  Lake  districts  of  German 
East  Africa. 

Kisw.vyu,  the  port  of  Jubaland,  destined 
to  become  of  considerable  importance  in 
the  near  future  as  the  outlet  and  inlet  of 
the  trade  of  the  Juba  Valley. 

L. \mu,  the  emporium  for  the  import  and 
export  trade  of  the  Lamu  Archipelago  and 
the  Tana  Valley. 

M. yi.iXDi,  a rising  port  of  considerable 
importance,  as  the  centre  of  various 
planting  enterprises  that  have  sprung  up 
in  the  neighbourhood. 

\'ang.a  and  Shimoni,  near  the  German 
East  African  frontier,  mangrove  bark  col- 
lecting centres. 

Kisumu,  the  terminus  of  the  Uganda 
Railway  on  Lake  Victoria  Nyanza,  and  as 
sucli  a considerable  centre  of  trade  be- 
tween British  East  Africa  and  the  Lake 
regions.  All  the  transit  traffic  between 
the  East  Coast  and  the  Congo  Free  State, 
Uganda,  and  the  Lake  regions  of  German 
East  Africa  passes  through  this  port. 

The  total  value  of  goods  imported  into 
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British  hiast  Africa  for  the  years  1907-0X 
amounted  to  £^1,251,027  and  of  exports  to 

i'515.052. 

A considerable  percentage  of  the  imports 
pass  in  transit  to  the  Lake  regions  and  the 
Congo  Free  State,  and  more  than  one-half 
of  the  exports  come  from  these  regions. 

The  principal  imports  consist  of  : Cotton 
goods,  mostly  from  England,  British  India, 
United  States  of  America,  and  Holland  ; 
iron  and  steel  ware,  principally  from 
United  Kingdom,  Germany,  and  Austria  ; 
provisions,  principally  from  United  King- 
dom and  British  India  ; building  materials, 
principally  from  United  Kingdom. 

About  two-thirds  of  the  imports  come 
from  the  United  Kingdom  and  British 
Colonies,  and  the  remaining  third  from 
foreign  countries. 

The  principal  exports  arc  : Hides  and 
skins,  principally  from  German  East 
Africa  and  Uganda,  and  shipped  to 
U.S.A.,  France,  and  PTnited  Kingdom  ; 
copra,  the  produce  of  the  coast,  is  ex- 
ported principally  to  France  ; cotton,  from 
British  East  Africa  and  Uganda,  is  prin- 
cipally shipped  to  the  United  Kingdom  ; 
rubber,  from  Uganda  and  British  East 
Africa,  is  shipped  principally  to  Germany 
and  the  United  Kingdom  ; ivory  is  shipped 
principally  to  the  United  Kingdom  and  the 
U nited  States  of  America. 

The  cultivation  of  cotton,  libre,  and 
plantation  rubber  was  commenced  only 
a few  years  ago,  and  the  results  have  been 
so  satisfactory  that  there  is  every  justilica- 
tion  in  prophesying  that  those  products 
will  figure  well  on  future  export  lists  of 
the  Protectorate. 

The  Customs  warehouses  at  Mombasa 
can  hold  about  20,000  packages,  and  those 
at  Kilindini  about  5,000.  On  the  com- 


pletion of  the  harbour  works  and  buildings 
at  Kilindini  about  the  end  of  1909  accom- 
modation will  be  provided  there  for  at 
least  45,000  packages.  In  fact,  on  the 
completion  of  those  works  it  is  proposed 
to  carry  out  all  the  landing  and  shipping 
work  of  the  port  at  Kilindini,  with  the 
exception  of  tliat  from  dhows  and  small 
steamers. 

Goods  passing  in  transit  through  the 
Protectorate  arc  charged  with  ordinary 


import  duty  at  the  port  of  entry,  the  duty 
being  refunded  after  the  goods  have  passed 
the  frontier. 

I'lie  tariff  at  present  in  force  is  as  at- 
tached, but  a revised  tariff  is  now  before 
the  Legislative  Council.  The  principal 
alterations  proposed  in  the  new  tariff  are 
an  increase  of  the  import  duty  on  spirits  to 
Rs.  5 per  gallon  and  an  extension  of  the 
free  import  list. 

The  principal  dutiable  articles  usnallv 


Import  Duties. 


Distilled  liquors  (other  than  drugs  or  medicines  imported  for  bona-fide  medical  purposes),  eau  de 
Cologne,  and  lavender  water  ... 


Trees,  plants,  and  seeds  intended  for  cultivation  

Live-stock  for  breeding  purposes  ... 

Tombstones  and  ornaments  for  graves 

Surgical  and  medical  instruments  imported  bj^  a doctor  on  arrival  fo 


his  own  use 


Coal 

Books,  maps,  and  printed  matter  ... 

Gold,  bullion,  and  gold  coin... 

Coins  admitted  to  circulation  in  the  Protectorate  

Agricultural  implements 

Materials  for  the  construction  and  maintenance  of  railways,  tramways,  and  roads 

All  goods  other  than  those  enumerated  above  10  per  cent,  ad  v; 


alorem 
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The  sums  charged  under  Sec.  6 
of  the  Liquor  Ordinance, 
igo2,  or  any  enactment  sub- 
stituted therefor. 

No  duty. 

No  duty. 

No  duty. 

No  dutv. 

No  duty. 

No  dutv. 

No  duty. 

No  duty. 

No  duty. 

No  duty. 
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1.  Cloves  (witliout  distinction  as  to  origin) 

2.  Ivory... 

3.  CTinn  copal  ... 

4.  Indiarubbcr... 

3.  Borities 

6.  Hides 

7.  Rhinoceros  horn  and  hippopotamus  teeth 

8.  Tortoiseshell 
g.  Chillies 

10.  Ostrich  feathers  

11.  Ebony  and  other  line  woods  as  specified  fr 

12.  Cowries  and  other  sea  shells  . . 

13.  Horses 

14.  Camels 

15.  Donkeys 

found  in  passengers'  baggage  entering  the 
Protectorate  are  as  follows.  Some  of  these 
will  be  exempt  from  duty  under  the  new 
tariff  : — 

Perambulators,  bicycles,  sewing  machines, 
surveying  instruments,  other  scientific  in- 
struments (except  surgical  instruments  im- 
ported on  arrival  by  a doctor),  cooking 
utensils,  cutlery  (spoons,  forks,  &c.),  wines 
and  spirits  (except  in  small  quantities  as 
unconsumed  stores),  tobacco  (except  as  un- 
consumed stores),  cigars,  cigarettes,  camp 
equipment,  arms  and  ammunition,  pro- 
visions, house  effects  (including  such 
things  as  photograph  frames,  pictures,  and 
small  ornaments),  piece  goods,  dress  mate- 
rials (made-up  clothing  if  not  for  use  of 
passenger),  silver  bullion,  carpenters’  tools, 
tennis  racquets,  golf  clubs,  &c.  ; fishing 
tackle,  drugs  and  perfumery  (except  in 
small  quantities),  photographic  materials, 
cameras  (if  more  than  one),  field-glasses 
(if  more  than  one),  telescopes  (if  more 
than  one),  tvpewriters,  musical  instru- 
ments, glassware,  chinaware,  furniture, 
table  linen,  cruets,  household  linen,  bed- 
ding, canteens,  mirrors,  household  silver- 
ware, household  plated  ware,  toys  (except 
in  use),  stationery  (if  quantity  consider- 
able ). 

Table  of  Exemption's  from  Import 
Duties. 

( I )  Personal  baggage,  consisting  of  wear- 
ing apparel  and  other  articles  of 
personal  use,  as  are  in  actual  use 
at  the  time  of  importation,  or  have 
been  actually  in  use  previouslv, 
and  are  the  property  of  the  person 
whose  baggage  is  being  passed  or 
of  any  member  of  such  person’s 
family  ; 


Exfijkt  Duties. 


time 


to  time 


(2)  Bicycles  which  have  been  used,  bino- 

culars, photographic  cameras,  sew- 
ing machines,  and  instruments 
intended  for  the  professional  use 
of  passengers,  forming  part  of  pas- 
sengers’ baggage  and  not  intended 
for  trading  purposes  ; 

(3)  (loods  w'hen  imported  b}^  and  con- 

signed to  and  for  the  use  of  the 
(jovernments  of  the  East  Africa 
Protectorate  or  of  the  Uganda 
Protectorate  ; 

(4)  All  horses  and  mules  ; 

(5)  Other  live-stock  imported  for  breeding 

purposes,  provided  that  : 

(i!)  All  live-stock  imported  for  breeding 
purposes,  for  which  exemption 
from  Customs  duty  is  claimed 
shall,  except  in  cases  where 
special  permission  is  given  by 
a veterinary  officer,  be  landed 
at  Mombasa  or  Kilindini. 

(h)  All  such  live-stock  shall  in  order  to 
be  admitted  free  of  duty  be  of  a 
class  which  in  the  opinion  of  the 
examining  veterinary  officer  is 
likely  to  impro\’C  the  existing 
stock  in  the  country  ; 

(c)  Live-stock  for  the  purpose  of  this 
exemption  means  bulls,  cows, 
heifers,  calves,  sheep,  goats, 
donkeys,  swine,  ostriches,  and 
poultry  ; 

(6)  Goods  consigned  direct  to  officers 

and  men  on  board  vessels  of  his 


Majesty’s  Navy  for  their  personal 
use  or  consumption. 

If  goods  imported  by  a merchant  arc- 
sold  to  his  Majesty’s  Navy,  such  goods 
shall  be  treated  as  goods  re-exported. 

{/)  Sliips  and  vessels  for  inland  naviga- 
tion imported  entire  or  in  section  ; 
80 


30  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

13  

13 

10  , ., 

10 

10  ,, 

10 

10 

10 

10  ,,  ,, 

3 

5 > M J, 

Rs.  21  each. 
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(8)  Material  for  the  construction  and 

maintenance  of  railways,  tram- 
ways, and  roads  ; provided  that 
for  the  purpose  of  this  exemption 
“railway”  means  a line  of  railway 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  the 
Indian  Railway  Act,  1890,  as 
applied  to  the  Protectorate  ; 

(9)  Trees,  plants,  and  seeds  intended 

for  cultivation  ; 

(10)  Tombstones  and  ornaments  for 

graves,  memorial  windows,  and 
brasses  ; 

( 1 1)  Coal  ; 

(12)  Photographs,  engravings,  pictures, 

and  maps  ; 

(13)  Gold  bullion  ; 

(14)  Coin  admitted  to  circulation  in  the 

Protectorate  ; 

(13)  Agricultural  implements  or  articles 
intended  to  be  generally  used  for 
agriculture  ; 

(16)  Sheep  and  cattle  medicines  whether 

for  internal  or  external  applica- 
tion. Eor  the  purpose  of  this 
exemption,  medicines  shall  be 
deemed  to  include  powder  and 
other  preparations  for  the  com- 
position of  sheep  and  cattle  dips 
and  licks. 

This  exemption  shall  have  effect  on  and 
after  the  ist  day  of  January,  1906,  and  all 
such  duties  paid  in  respect  of  such  medi- 
cines imported  after  the  ist  day  of  January, 
1906,  shall  be  refunded,  provided  that  ap- 
plications for  such  refund  shall  be  made 
within  six  months  of  the  date  of  this 
Ordinance. 

(17)  Manures  and  insecticides; 

(18)  Industrial  machinery  ; 

(19)  Printed  matter,  which  term  shall 

include  newspapers,  periodicals. 
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literature,  fashion  plates,  pamph- 
lets, music,  trade  catalogues, 
price  lists,  show  cards,  calendars, 
and  all  printed  or  lithographed 
matter  used  or  intended  to  be 
used  solely  for  advertising  pur- 
poses issued  by  or  referring  to 
the  goods  of  any  firm,  manufac- 
turer or  producer  having  an  es- 
tablished place  of  business  in 
the  Eiast  Africa  Protectorate  or 
abroad  ; 

(20)  Oflicers’  uniforms,  viz.,  the  uniform  of 

a naval,  military,  or  Protectorate 
officer,  including  the  necessary 
arms,  badges,  &c.,  thereto  ; 

(21)  Regimental  plate,  furniture,  and 

other  mess  fittings  and  band  in- 
struments the  property  of  any 
regimental  mess  or  the  joint 
property  of  the  officers  of  any 
regimental  mess. 

(22)  Officers’  camp  furniture  and  fittings 

imported  as  a necessary  part  of 
their  equipment. 

(23)  Goods  imported  for  the  use  of  his 

Majesty’s  land  and  sea  forces  in 
the  East  Africa  Protectorate  on 
satisfactory  proof  to  the  Chief  of 
Customs  that  they  have  been  im- 
ported solely  for  the  use  of  his 
Majesty’s  land  and  sea  forces 
and  are  the  property  of  his 
Majesty  ; 

(24)  Ail  articles  necessary  for  maintain- 

ing telegraphic  communication 
between  British  East  Africa  and 
other  parts  of  the  world  ; 

(25)  All  coats  of  arms,  flags,  seals,  and 

official  stationery  imported  by  any 
Consular  officer  on  presentation 
by  him  at  the  Customs  House  of 
a certificate  given  by  the  Con- 
sulate for  wliich  they  are  des- 
tined, that  the  articles  are  for 
its  exclusive  use. 


DEUTSCHE  OST-AFRIKA-LINIE  (GER- 
MAN EAST  AFRICAN  LINE  OF  MAIL 
STEAMERS). 

The  excellent  service  of  mail,  passenger, 
and  cargo  vessels  owned  by  the  Deutsche 
Ost-Afrika-Linie,  Hamburg,  has  done  much 
to  popularise  British  East  Africa.  The 
company  was  originally  formed  to  run  a 
four-weekly  service  to  German  East  Africa 
under  contract  with  the  Imperial  German 


Government.  This  was  in  1891,  and  opera- 
tions were  at  once  extended  by  the  forma- 
tion of  a line  of  coastal  steamers  for 
German  East  Africa,  and  a special  line  to 
run  between  Bombay,  Zanzibar,  and 
German  East  Africa.  At  that  time  the 
company  possessed  six  boats  of  not  par- 
ticularly large  tonnage.  Now  it  has  at  its 
disposal  twenty-two  steamers  aggregating 
nearly  90,000  tons,  besides  the  assistance 
of  several  steamers  belonging  to  the 


Woermann-Linie  and  the  Hamburg- 

Amerika-Linie  (African  Service). 

The 

names  and  tonnage  of  the  vessels  arc  not 
without  interest  : — 

Prinzessin  (twin-screw)  ...  B.T.R. 

6,300 

Admiral  ,,  ,,  ...  ,, 

6,300 

Feldmarschall  ,,  ,,  ...  ,, 

6,300 

Prinzregeni  ,, 

6,300 

Biirgermeislcr  ,,  ,,  ...  ,, 

5,900 

Kronprinz  ,,  ,,  ...  ,, 

c 

0 

10 

Herzog  ,,  „ ...  ,, 

5,000 

Konig 

4,900 

A7/n/// (cargo  steamer)  ...  „ 

6,000 

Khedive  ,,  ,,  ...  ,, 

6,000 

Markgraf  ,,  ,,  ...  ,, 

3,800 

Goiiverneur  ('Bombay  steamer)  ,, 

3,400 

Prdsidenl  „ ,,  ,, 

3,400 

Kanzler  ,,  „ ,, 

3,000 

Sultan  ,,  ,,  ,, 

2,900 

Kaiser  ,,  ,,  ,, 

0 

0 

Somali  ,,  ,,  ,, 

2,600 

General  ,,  ,,  ,, 

2,400 

Reichstag  „ ,,  ,, 

2,100 

Bundesrath  ,,  ,,  ,, 

2,100 

A'm/d'ff  (coasting  steamer)  ...  ,, 

250 

Adjutant  ,,  ,,  ...  ,, 

250 

Gertrud  Woermann  (twin-screw)  ,, 

6,500 

Adolph  Woermann  ,,  ,,  ,, 

6,300 

(Steamers  of  the  Woermann-Linie. 

Windhuk  (twin-screw)  ...  „ 

6,400 

(Steamer  of  the  Hamburg  Liiiie.) 


The  first  managers  of  the  company  were 
Ed.  Woerinann  and  A.  Hertz,  who  have 
since  been  joined  by  J.  Krohl.  The  present 
services  consist  of  a three-weekly  mail  and 
passenger  (Main  Line  Western  Route), 
through  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  from  Hamburg 
via  Southampton  and  Las  Palmas  to 
German  South-West  Africa,  Cape  Colony, 
Durban,  and  Lourengo  Marques  ; a three- 
weekly mail  and  passenger  service  (Main 
Line  Eastern  Route),  through  the  Suez 
Canal  from  Hamburg  via  Southampton, 
Marseilles  and  Naples  to  East  and  South 
Africa ; a six-weekly  mail  and  passenger 
service  (Intermediate  Line),  from  Hamburg 
via  Naples  and  Suez  Canal  to  East  Africa  ; 
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and  a lo-ii  days’  mail  and  passenger 
service  between  Bombay  and  East  and 
South-East  Coast  of  Africa  (Bombay  Line). 
There  will  also  be  a service  from  Rangoon 
to  East  Africa  via  Bombay  by  the  steamers 
of  this  line  every  six  weeks. 

What  will  particularly  appeal  to  the 
sightseer  is  the  fact  that  the  Main  Line 
steamers  which  go  to  South  Africa  via 
Las  Palmas  by  the  Western  Route  return 
by  the  East  Coast  through  the  Suez  Canal ; 
while  those  that  go  out  through  the  Suez 
Canal  return  by  the  Western  Route, 
through  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  via  Las  Palmas. 
Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  steamers  of 
the  Main  Line  make  the  whole  journey 
round  Africa  in  both  directions,  and  the 
traveller  is  enabled  to  encircle  the  Dark 
Continent  without  changing  cabins. 

The  Main  Line  steamers  have  accommo- 
dation for  first,  second,  and  third-class 
passengers,  and  carry,  if  necessary,  on  the 
voyage  through  the  Atlantic  Ocean  to  and 
from  the  Cape,  steerage  passengers  (open 
berths  for  men  only).  The  cabins  for  first- 
class  passengers  hold  from  i to  3 persons, 
for  second-class  passengers  2 to  6,  and 
for  third-class  passengers  4 to  8.  The 
steerage  passengers  are  accommodated  in 
large  rooms. 

On  this  Main  Line  service  are  used  the 
new  and  splendid  twin-screw  Imperial  mail 
steamers  Prinzessin  and  Admiral,  their 
celebrated  and  well-known  sister  ship 
Prinzregeni  and  Feldmarschall,  as  well  as 
Biirgenneistei , and  Kronpnnz,  also  of  their 
t34Te.  Besides  these,  the  Gcriritd  JVocr- 
maiin,  Adolph  Woermanii,  and  Windhuk  are 
used  on  the  Main  Line  service. 

The  Prinzessin,  it  may  be  mentioned,  is 
built  with  a double  water-tight  bottom, 
and  divided  by  nine  water-tight  bulkheads 
into  ten  divisions,  so  that  she  would  float 
and  remain  seaworthy  even  if  two  neigh- 
bouring divisions  leaked  and  filled  with 
water.  The  lu.xurious  and  comfortable 
cabins  for  first-class  passengers  are  situated 
amidships  under  the  upper  deck,  while  the 
elegant  cabins  on  the  promenade  deck  have 
bath  and  dressing-rooms  attached.  The 
dining-room  is  tastefully  decorated,  and 
fitted  with  electric  fans  to  provide  the 
necessary  ventilation  in  the  Tropics.  The 
drawing-room  and  smoking  saloons  are 
pictures  of  comfort,  and  besides  the  pro- 
vision of  music — an  orchestra  on  board 
performs  twice  daily — games,  &c.,  the 
vessel  has  a well-equipped  library".  A good 
photographic  dark  room  will  be  found  for 
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the  use  of  first-class  passengers,  and  the 
steamer  is  not  only  fitted  with  electric  light 
throughout,  but  also  with  telephones.  The 
crew  numbers  112  men. 

Special  facilities  are  offered  to  people 
desirous  of  making  pleasure  trips,  and  one 
to  Victoria  Nyanza,  which  can  be  com- 
fortably reached  by  the  Uganda  Railway  z'/u 
Mombasa  and  Kilindini,  will  well  reward 
the  traveller. 

The  company  has  innumerable  agents, 
those  in  London  being  Kllis  Kislingbury  & 
Co.,  p St.  Mary  Axe,  K.C.,  and  3,  Northum- 
berland Avenue,  W.C.  The  head  office  is 
Ur.  Keichenstrasse,  27,  Hamburg,  and  in 
British  East  Africa  they  are  represented  at 
Zanzibar,  Mombasa,  and  Entebbe. 


BRITISH  INDIA  STEAM  NAVIGATION 
COMPANY,  LTD. 

With  the  exception  of  one  line  of  cargo 
boats,  this  company  is  the  only  British  one 
to  take  mails  and  passengers  direct  to 
British  East  Africa.  To  and  from  Mom- 
basa there  is  a four-weekly  service  from 
London,  via  Aden,  and  a monthly  service 
from  London  direct,  while  to  and  from 
Zanzibar  there  is  a four-weekly  service 
from  London,  via  Aden.  In  each  case  the 
local  agents  are  Smith,  Mackenzie  & Co. 

The  British  India  Steam  Navigation 
Company  was  first  founded  by  the  late  Sir 
Wm.  Mackinnon  as  far  back  as  1855.  He 
undertook  to  establish  a local  and  mail 
service  for  the  East  India  Company,  and 
the  result  was  the  Calcutta  and  Burma 
Steam  Navigation  Company,  incorporated 
in  1856,  out  of  which  grew  the  British 
India  Steam  Navigation  Company.  The 
first  vessels  sent  out  were  the  Bailie 
and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  This  was  in 
1857,  and  at  once  the  business  began  to 
spread,  until  in  1862  additional  routes  and 
mail  services  were  adopted,  and  the  name 
of  the  company  was  officially  altered  to 
the  one  it  now  bears. 

The  opening  of  the  Suez  Canal  gave  a 
vast  impetus  to  the  company’s  prosperity, 
and  it  is  a noteworthy  fact  that  the  steam- 
ship India  belonging  to  the  firm  was  the 
first  to  bring  a cargo  of  Indian  produce 
through  the  Canal.  The  Aden-Zanzibar 
route  was  established  in  1872,  and  pas- 
sengers to  East  Africa  may  rely  on  every 
comfort  and  convenience  being  provided 
for  them.  A reference  to  the  “ History  of 
British  East  Africa,”  in  the  early  pages  of 


this  work,  will  show  something  of  the  debt 
which  the  Protectorate,  no  less  than  the 
Empire,  owes  to  Sir  William  Mackinnon 
and  the  company  with  which  he  was  so 
long  and  honourably  associated. 

.Vltogether  the  company  owns  a fleet  of 
over  100  steamers,  the  tonnage  of  which 
well  approaches  450,000.  The  Oiicda, 
7,703  tons,  is  the  largest,  and  among  the 
other  recently  built  majestic  boats  may  be 
mentioned  the  Oiiiloa,  7,697  tons,  the  Rewa, 
7,267  tons  (turbine),  and  the  Roliilla,  7,365 
tons  (twin-screw). 

Erom  the  time  of  the  Indian  Mutiny  the 
war  services  of  the  company  have  been 
exceptional  and  almost  world-wide.  The 
following  is  a concise  record  of  the  services 
rendered  by  the  company’s  steamers  to 
Government  in  time  of  war,  conveying 
troops  and  stores,  with  the  names  of  the 
steamers  employed  : — 

IxDi.AN  Mutiny,  1857. 

Baltic,  Cape  of  (load  Hope. 

.Abyssinian  War,  18O7-1868  (9  steamers). 

India  to  Annesley  Bay. 

Arabia  Euphrates  Himalaya 

.Asia  Scotia  Satara 

India  Oriental  Dacca 

Russo-Turkish  War,  1878. 

Mediterranean  Expedition,  India  to  Malti 
(4  steamers). 

Mahia  Canara  Madura  Goa 

Zulu  War,  1879. 

.Manora  (England  to  Xatal  with  artillery). 

Transvaal  War,  1881. 

India  to  Xatal  (2  steamers). 

Boohlana  Chupra 

Egyptian  War,  1882  i (22  steamers). 

India  to  Egypt. 


Bhuiniani 

Boohlana 

Bancoora 

Africa 

.Asia 

Chupra 

Chanda 

India 

Bnzara 

Chiiuhvara 

Kerbcia 

Kangra 

Cliilka 

Kliaiidalla 

Ethiopia 

Culna 

Sirdhana 

Mahia 

Mecca 

England  to  Egypt. 

Rcica 

Dacca 

Nm'ariuo. 

SuAKiM  Expedition,  1885  (30  steamers). 
India  to  Egypt. 


Goal  para 

Xowshera 

Sirdhana 

Madu  ra 

Baghdad 

Huzara 

Goa 

Xuddea 

Colaba 

Culna 

Bhundara 

Ellora 

Nerbudda 

Coininilla 

Chanda 

Chupra 

Secundra 

Kangra 

England  to  Egypt. 

Xevassa 

Goorkha 

liewa 

India 

Eldorado 

Xavarino 

Bulimba 

Dacca 

Alniora 

Chyebassa 

Lau'ada 

Loodiana 

BURMESE 

Expedition,  1885  (10 
India  to  Burma. 

steamers). 

Xci’assa 

Bancoora 

Goalpara 

Bhundara 

Boohlana 

Xerbudda 

Secundra 

Ellora 

Mahia 

84 

Sirsa 

Persian  Expedition,  1888. 


Bombay  and 

KURRACHEE  TO  PERSIAN  GULF. 

Sirsa 

Suakim  Expedition,  1896  (7  steamers). 

India  to  Suakim. 

Bhundara 

I Irinva 

Henzada 

Pundna 

Vadala 

Loodiana 

Landaura 

Uganda  Rising,  1897 

Xowshera 

(with  troops  to  Mombasa). 

C 

OUDAN  War.  1898. 

Dilwara  (trooping,  England  to  Egypt). 

OCCUP.ATION 

' OF  Crete,  1898  (3  steamers) 

England  and  Egypt  to  Crete. 

.Avoca 

Matiana 

Jclunga 

South  African  War,  i89()-i9or 

(42  steamers) 

India  to  South  Africa,  Oct.  to  Dec.,  1899. 

Secundra 

Purnea 

f,alpoora 

Henzada 

Boohlana 

Ellora 

Vadala 

Piindua 

Paliiana 

Sirsa 

Warora 

India 

Sirdhana 

Ward  ha 

Kowshera 

Bind  Ilia 

Xevassa 

Pitiiala 

Virawa 

Xerbudda 

Vpada 

I’alaincolla 

Dwarka 

India  to  South  Africa,  Dec.,  1899,  to  April  1900. 

Eazitka 

I.indu  la 

Uriana 

Uganda 

Muttra 

Lawada 

Pii  ndiia 

Uinta 

Ujina 

Fullala 

Palamcotta 

Purnea 

Upada 

England  to  South  Africa. 

Dnnera  DHwara  .Avoca 

Jehniga  Zihenghia  Zayallila 


Gambia  Expedition,  igco-i. 

Dica  rka 

Ash.anti  Expedition,  1900. 

Dwa  rka 

China  E.xpedition,  1900  (37  steamers). 


India  to  China. 


Xerbudda 

It  aura 

Uriana 

Palamcotta 

Warora 

Pentakota 

Itinda 

Pntiala 

Matiana 

Zibenghla 

Wardha 

Virawa 

Xiuhlea 

Xevassa 

Islanda 

Uganda 

Xowshera 

Upada 

Uinta 

Vadala 

Sirsa 

Uhl 

Rewa 

Ujina 

Zamania 

Fullala 

Muttra 

Lawada 

Fazilka 

Mombasa 

Pnndua 

Lalpoora 

India 

Gwalior 

Landaura 

Loodiana 

England  to  China. 

yelnnga  (with  Xaval  Reliefs). 

Return  of  Troops  from  China,  1901 

(ir  steamers). 

Umta 

Lalpoora 

Itria 

Ula 

Muttra 

Itinda 

Ilola 

Putiala 

Uganda 

Xa’assa 

Gwalior 

Somaliland 

Expedition.  1901  (4  steamers). 

India  to  Kismayu. 

Uinballa 

Ellora  Fultala 

Xeiassa 

Imperial  and  Indian  Transports 

1894-S  to  1904-5. 

Dnnera 

Dilwara  .Avoca 

Jelunga 

1907-1909. 

Rewa 

Rohilla 

None  of  these  steamers  were  armed,  but 
several  of  the  vessels  were  under  tire  at 
Suakim  in  1885. 
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About  450  coinniandcrs,  officers,  and 
engineers,  in  the  company’s  service  were 
awarded  the  decoration  of  the  transiiort 
medal  withdiar  “South  Africa”  or  “China,” 
many  of  them  receiving  both  bars. 

About  120  of  the  company’s  officers  hold 
commissions  as  commanders,  lieutenants, 
sub  - lieutenants  and  midshipmen  in  the 
Royal  Naval  Reserve,  besides  20  engineer 
Lieutenants,  and  about  60  A.B.'s,  the  latter 
being  employed  principally  in  the  troop- 
ships. 

This  vast  organisation  offers  commercial 
facilities  at  over  100  ports,  and  is  ever 
being  extended.  It  holds  contracts  with 
both  the  Home  and  the  Indian  Govern- 
ments for  mails,  the  destinations  being 
India,  Burma,  East  India,  iMaiiritius, 
Arabia,  Persia,  N:c.,  while  Batavia  and 
Oiieeiisland  are  also  reached  by  its  vessels. 


iMackiniion,  iMackenzie  & Co.,  Calcutta, 
arc  the  managing  agents  of  the  company 
in  India,  while  since  1866  the  company 
has  been  represented  in  London  by  Gray, 
Dawes  & Co.,  23,  Great  Winchester  Street, 
E.C.,  who  will  afford  intending  settlers  or 
visitors  to  East  Africa  all  the  information 
in  their  power. 


COMPAGNIE  DES  MESSAGERIES 
MARITIMES. 

Those  who  wish  to  reach  British  East 
Africa  from  London  by  first  journeying 
across  the  Continent  will  find  every  provision 
made  for  them  by  the  French  mail  steamers 
of  the  Compagnie  des  IMessagcries  Mari- 
times,  the  head  office  of  which  is  at  i,  rue 


\hgnon,  Paris.  With  a fine  fieet  of  67 
steamers,  having  a total  displacement  of 
522,339  tons,  a four-weekly  service  is  run 
from  Marseilles  via  Port  Said  and  the  Suez 
Canal  to  Mombasa,  and  Zanzibar,  Mauritius, 
&c.  On  the  return  journey  arrangements 
can  be  made  by  passengers  to  cross  Egypt  b}' 
rail,  and  finishing  the  journey  to  Marseilles 
by  one  of  the  various  mail-boats  of  the 
company  coming  from  beyond  Suez,  or 
from  Alexandria,  leaving  every  Friday 
afternoon. 

The  steamers  are  splendidly  fitted  up, 
and  a first-class  menu  is  served.  The 
services  of  an  interpreter  are  placed  gratis 
at  the  disposal  of  passengers  on  arrival  of 
the  steamers  at  Marseilles.  The  London 
agency  is  at  97,  Cannon  Street,  HC.,  where 
all  information  concerning  the  line  will  be 
willingly  given. 
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ECCLESIASTICAL  AND  EDUCATIONAL 

THE  CHURCHES  IN  EAST  AFRICA. 


HISTORY  OF  THE  CHURCH  OF 
ENGLAND  IN  BRITISH  EAST 
AFRICA. 

By  the  Rev.  W.  M.  Falloon. 

HE  history  of  the 
Church  of  England 
in  the  East  African 
Protectorate  coin- 
cides np  to  1901 
with  the  history  of 
the  Church  Mission- 
ary Society. 

With  tlie  dawn  of  that  year  commenced 
two  determined  efforts  to  establish  churches 
for  the  use  of  the  English  community.  The 


THE  BISHOP  OP  MOMBASA. 

Photo  by  DcbatliiWi  & Gotihi. 


first  church  was  built  in  Mombasa,  and  was 
large  enough  to  accommodate  the  residents. 
It  was  worked  by  the  C.M.S.  staff,  and  the 
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building  (only  dedicated)  is  now  the 
Bishop’s  court,  having  been  superseded  by 
the  cathedral  (the  proper!}^  of  the  C.M.S.). 
In  this  beautiful  building,  which  is  in  the 
Moorish  style  and  beautifullv  finished, 
there  are  one  or  two  interesting  features. 
The  pulpit  and  font  are  of  Carrara  marble, 
the  former  built  up  of  fretted  slabs.  In 
the  choir  is  the  episcopal  chair  of  the 
martyred  Bishop  Hannington  ; and  in  the 
north  transept  the  lectern  is  the  old  figure- 
head of  the  steamer  Henry  Wright. 

In  1907  the  English  residents  adopted 
a clerical  member  of  the  C.M.S.  staff  as 
their  chaplain,  claiming  half  his  time  and 
paying  half  his  stipend  ; so  that  now'  the 
services  are  efficiently  rendered  and  con- 
veniently arranged  for  them. 

The  most  important  centre  in  the  Pro- 
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tectorate  is  naturally  the  capital,  Nairobi, 
which  now  boasts  of  two  churches.  I'he 
chaplainc}'  was  established  by  Bishop  Peel 
in  1902,  the  first  chaplain  being  the  Rev. 
P.  A.  Bennett,  who  was  mainl}'  responsible 
for  St.  Stephen’s  Church,  but  resigned  just 
previous  to  its  completion.  Under  the  ne.xt 
chaplain  the  progress  was  more  than  main- 
tained, and  the  rapid  increase  in  the 
population  and  the  great  area  of  the  town 
necessitated  the  building  of  a second 
smaller  church  — St.  Mark’s,  Parklands. 
The  older  seats  172,  and  the  later  one  120. 
The  English  residents  now  contemplate 
building  an  entirely  new  church  in  English 
style,  and  of  more  durable  materials  than 
wood  and  iron,  at  a cost  of  ;f3,ooo. 

There  is  a scheme  in  contemplation  for 
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the  provision  of  a chaplain  who  shall  travel 
among  the  out-stations,  visiting  all  the  farms, 
as  far  as  is  possible  for  one  man,  and 
arranging  for  services  in  different  centres. 

Services  are  held  once  a month  at 
Nakuru  in  the  Railway  Institute,  and  at 
Kisumu  every  fortnight  in  the  Memorial 
Church  by  one  of  the  C.M.S.  staff  from 
Ojala's,  near  Kisumu.  Undoubtedly  these 
two  centres,  with  Mombasa,  will  eventually 
develop  into  full  chaplaincies  like  Nairobi, 


missions  are  taught  handicrafts  and  en- 
couraged in  every  way  to  educate  and  lift 
themselves  out  of  the  low  social  rut  into 
which  most  of  them  have  drifted. 

As  far  back  as  1800  the  Catholic  Alission 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  established  a mission  in 
Zanzibar,  and  now  in  East  Africa  this  one 
has  increased  in  numbers  to  over  twent}’- 
live.  Of  these  only  eight  are  in  the  Eritish 
East  Africa  Protectorate,  one  is  at  Pemba, 
and  one  at  Zanzibar,  as  mentioned. 


drawing,  and  embroidery  are  included  in 
the  curriculum.  In  the  Kiambu  District 
there  are  two  schools  for  natives  and  a 
farm  worked  bv  twelve  nuns.  Sisters  of 
N.D.  d’Afrique.  Here  poor  and  old  and 
sick  people  are  taken  care  of.  There  is  a 
school  for  natives  at  the  Mwanda  Mission, 
and  other  centres  are  at  Bura, Giryama,  and 
near  Kailimeno  River. 

In  connection  with  this  Mission  there  are 
now  working  in  the  British  East  Africa 


PROPOSED  NEW  CHURCH,  NAIROBI.  ST.  STEPHEN’S  CHURCH,  NAIROBI. 

ST.  MARK'S,  PARKLANDS. 


where  the  chaplain  devotes  his  whole  time 
to  the  Europeans  as  in  an  English  parish, 
and  is  mainly  supported  by  the  Colonial 
and  Continental  Church  Society. 

ROMAN  CATHOLIC  CHURCH. 

The  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  British 
East  Africa  is  an  educational  as  well  as  a 
religious  force.  The  natives  at  the  various 


The  Mission  at  ^lomhasa  was  started  in 
i8q2,  and  a school  is  being  erected  in  con- 
nection with  it.  At  Nairobi  a beautiful 
church  has  been  built  by  the  natives  under 
the  Rev.  P.  Kuhn.  The  Father  in  charge 
is  now  the  Rev.  Peter  Goetz,  of  Detroit, 
United  States  of  America.  Simonisdale  is 
the  centre  of  St.  Austin’s  Mission,  close  to 
which  is  the  Convent  School  for  European 
children.  This  is  an  English  High  School 
under  the  charge  of  the  Rev.  Alother  Lucy 
Alary.  English,  French,  German,  music, 
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Protectorate  forty-seven  Europeans,  consist- 
ing of  the  Bishop  of  the  Vicariate,  Algr. 
Allgeyer  (one  of  the  most  popular  men 
throughout  the  whole  Protectorate,  who 
succeeded  the  tirst  Bishop,  Algr.  de  Cour- 
mont,  in  1897),  seventeen  priests,  ten  lay 
brothers,  and  nineteen  sisters. 

The  St.  Joseph’s  (Alill  Hill)  Alission, 
Uganda,  is  also  doing  good  work  in  the 
Protectorate.  It  is  a branch  of  the  St. 
Joseph’s  Societ}'  for  Foreign  Alissions,  a 
congregation  of  secular  priests  established 
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to  propagate  the  Gospel  among  unevange- 
lisecl  races  beyond  Europe  by  his  Eminence 
tlie  late  Cardinal  Vaughan  at  Mill  Hill, 
London,  in  1866. 

The  Vicariate  of  the  Upper  Nile  em- 
braces part  of  Uganda  and  British  East 
Africa  from  Kampala  to  Kikuyu  escarp- 
ment. The  first  bishop  was  the  Right  Rev. 
Bishop  Hanlon,  who  arrived  in  the  country 
with  four  priests  in  1895.  The  staff,  of 
which  his  lordship  is  still  the  head,  now 
consists  of  thirty-two  priests  and  six  nuns, 
assisted  by  a number  of  native  catechists 
and  school  teachers.  There  are  stations  at 
Nagalama,  Mulajje,  Namilyango,  Nyengo, 
Nazigo,  and  Buvuma  Island  in  Uganda, 
at  Kisumu  and  Mumias,  in  Kavirondo,  at 
Naivasha,  and  at  a number  of  places  in 
the  Upper  Nile  region. 

At  each  station  an  elementary  school  has 
been  started  and  a dispensary  for  common 
ailments  established.  The  Mission  teaches 
the  natives  carpentry,  brick-making,  build- 
ing, road-making,  tailoring,  &c.,  as  well  as 
to  plant  grains,  cotton,  and  vegetables,  and 
directs  them  in  cultivating  and  extracting 
rubber. 

More  advanced  pupils  are  provided  for  at 
the  boarding  school  at  Namilyango,  under 
the  charge  of  the  Rev.  Eather  Kneller ; 
while  two  hundred  children  receive  daily 
instruction  at  the  Convent,  Nsyamba,  in- 
cluding cooking,  sewing,  laundry,  &c. 
These  children  are  cared  for  by  the  Rev. 
Mother  Mary  Paul,  and  another  experi- 
enced Sister  assists  her  in  the  work  by 


dispensing  medicine  every  morning  for  the 
ordinal'}'  bodily  ailments  to  which  the  natives 
are  subject. 

Perhaps  on  the  whole  Roman  Catholi- 
cism makes  but  slow  progress  among 
the  native  classes,  but  the  good  work 
accomplished  at  the  schools  cannot  be 
denied. 

CHURCH  OF  SCOTLAND  MISSION, 
KIKUYU. 

This  Alission  was  founded  in  1891  by  a 
number  of  the  Directors  of  the  British  East 
Africa  Company  under  the  chairmanship 
of  the  late  Sir  William  Mackinnon.  In  that 
year  the  late  Dr.  Stewart,  of  Lovedale, 
established  the  first  site  of  the  Mission  at 
Kibwezi.  The  site  was  found  to  be  an 
unhealthy  one,  and  the  Mission  was  then 
transferred  to  its  present  site  at  Kikuyu. 
In  1900  the  Mission  was  handed  over  to  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  and  was  endowed  with 
the  sum  of  ^38,000  by  the  friends  of  Sir 
William  Mackinnon  and  Mr.  A.  L.  Bruce 
as  a memorial. 

The  Mission  aims  at  the  spiritual  and 
material  development  of  the  native  through 
evangelical,  medical,  educational,  and  in- 
dustrial agencies,  and  these  on  the  broad 
lines  of  Lovedale,  Blantyre,  and  Living- 
stonia,  which  have  proved  so  successful  in 
other  parts  of  Africa. 

The  present  staff  consists  of  : — 

Ordained  Missionarv. — Rev.  Henry  E.  Scott, 

M.A.,  L.R.C.P.  and  S.  Edin.  (1890). 


Medical  Missionary. — John  W.  Arthur,  M.B., 
Ch.B.,  M.D.  Glas.  (1906). 

Teacher. — Ronald  Lean  (1909). 

Carpenter. — John  Cook  (1907). 

Gardener. — A.  Y.  Allan  (1908). 

La\  Missionary. — A.  Riiffelle  Barlow  (1908). 
Ladies  on  the  Staff. — Mrs.  Watson  (1899), 
Miss  Marion  Stevenson  (1907),  Miss 
Christina  B.  Motherwell,  nurse  (1907). 
Other  Ladies. — Mrs.  Scott,  Mrs.  Cook. 

The  Native  Staff  is  as  follows  : — 

Senior  teachers,  6. 

Junior  teachers,  3. 

Hospital  assistants,  2. 

Station  foreman,  1. 

Shamba  foremen,  3. 

Carpenter,  i. 

Gardener,  i. 

At  the  central  station  there  is  a boarding 
school  of  20  scholars,  and  in  addition  an 
average  attendance  of  20  day  scholars.  In 
addition  to  this  school  at  the  central 
station  there  are  three  village  schools 
worked  from  Kikuyu.  The  out-station  in 
the  Trans  Tana  country  has  been  in  charge 
of  a native,  who  has  commenced  school 
work.  Very  shortly  this  station  will  be 
staffed  by  a medical  man  and  Mr.  Barlow. 

There  is  a fully-equipped  native  hospital 
in  connection  with  the  Mission,  while 
industrial  work  and  farming  are  also  carried 
on.  Very  shortly  a scheme  of  irrigation 
will  be  introduced,  which  will  not  only 
supply  water  for  irrigation  purposes,  but  also 
will  provide  the  driving  power  for  future 
industrial  work. 
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THE  FRIENDS’  AFRICA  INDUS- 
TRIAL MISSION. 

The  Friends’  Africa  Industrial  Mission, 
conducted  by  an  American  Board,  was 
established  at  Kaimosi,  British  East  Africa, 
in  September,  1902. 

Its  location  is  in  the  eastern  part  of  North 
Kavirondo,  about  20  miles  north-east  of 
Kisumii. 

In  January,  1906,  a second  station, 
manned  bv  an  .American  worker,  was  estab- 
lislied  in  Maragoli  District,  about  12  miles 


north  of  Kisumu,  and  in  August  of  the  same 
year  another  station  similarly  manned  was 
started  in  Kakumega  District,  about  30 
miles  north-east  of  Kisnmu. 

Industrial,  evangelistic,  educational,  and 
medical  work  is  being  carried  on. 

The  primary  object  of  the  Mission  is  the 
evangelisation  of  the  heathen,  d'ho  intro- 
duction of  the  industrial  feature  into  the 
work  is  for  the  purpose  of  exerting  a con- 
tinuous Christian  influence  over  the  natives, 
with  the  hope  of  establishing  habits  of 


industry,  and  a self-sustaining  Christian 
Church. 

In  May,  1905,  a sawmill  and  water 
turbine  with  some  other  wood-working 
machinery  arrived  to  assist  in  the  erection 
of  buildings,  and  more  thoroughly  to  equip 
an  industrial  school. 

The  present  force  employed  is  ; — 

Rev.  A.  B.  Chilson  and  wife. 

Rev.  E.  J.  Rees  and  wife. 

Air.  E.  T.  Hole  and  wife. 

E.  Blackburn,  M.D.,  and  wife. 


ITALIAN  MISSION  (LIMORU). 


THE  BEGINNING  OP  ST.  AUSTIN'S  ROMAN 
CATHOLIC  MISSION. 


BISHOP  SPISS  (IN  WHITE),  KILLED  IN  1905. 
BISHOP  ALLGEYER  (IN  BLACK). 


EDUCATION  IN  BRITISH  EAST  AFRICA. 


^ I 'HE  whole  subject  of  education  is  at 
present  (1909)  under  the  consideration 
of  Government,  and  it  is  premature  to  say 
what  educational  systems  will  be  considered 
best  for  the  country,  or  what  will  be  per- 
mitted by  the  state  of  the  finances.  Never- 
theless, it  is  possible  to  point  out  how  the 
situation  stands,  and  what  are  the  most 
promising  lines  of  action. 

East  Africa  is  the  home  of  many  different 
communities,  living  under  very  different 
conditions  and  on  very  different  planes. 
It  will  require,  therefore,  many  different 
schemes  of  curricula  and  organisation.  We 
may  proceed  at  once  to  consider  the  case  of 
each  separate,  well-defined  community. 

I.  European  Settlers. 

These,  of  course,  are  understood  to  be 
chiefly  British,  though  some  few  of  them 
belong  to  Continental  races.  Their  most 
pressing  need  seems  to  be  a good  primary 
education,  extending  over  five  or  six  years, 
for  children  who  are  destined  to  be  educated 
in  the  country.  Considerations  of  economy 
will,  perhaps,  forbid  the  provision  of  either 
kindergarten  or  secondary  education  for 
some  time  to  come.  Even  primary  educa- 
tion cannot  be  inexpensive  in  a country 
where  children  from  many  scattered  homes 
must  necessarily  be  collected  in  a boarding 
school. 

The  share  of  the  State  in  providing  such 
education  should,  according  to  modern 
ideas,  be  liberal,  though  it  will  probably 
not  be  possible  to  make  tuition  free. 
Boarding  expenses,  at  any  rate  so  far  as 
food  goes,  will  probably  fall  on  the  parents, 
though  Government  buildings  may  be 
provided. 

The  education  of  Eurasians — including, 
of  course,  Goans — is  largely  a local  problem 
of  Nairobi.  It  will  probably  be  solved  by 
the  school  which  the  Roman  Catholic 
Bishop  has  erected  in  connection  with  the 
cathedral. 

Secondary  education  is  also  contemplated 
— for  girls  at  any  rate — in  the  Catholic  school 
at  Kikuyu,  where  boarders  are  received  at 
Rs.  35  a month.  This  school  is  conducted  by 
a body  of  Sisters,  and  stands  amid  large  and 
beautiful  grounds.  The  Africa  Inland 
Mission  of  Kijabe  is  (1909)  erecting  a 
boarding  school  for  forty  European  chil- 
dren, which  it  expects  to  fill  eventually 
with  children  of  its  own  missionaries.  In 


the  meantime  this  school  is  open  to  other 
Protestant  children  ; and  as  the  Mission  is 
managed  by  a society  which  has  its  head- 
quarters in  the  United  Stales,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  the  course  of  instruction 


follows  American  primary  lines,  and  the 
teachers  are  fully  qualified.  The  fees  are 
Rs.  25  a month. 

II.  Dutch. 

Since  the  Dutch  are  voluntary  immigrants 
into  a foreign  country  it  might  reasonably 
be  expected  that  their  children  should  attend 
the  ordinary  schools  of  the  country.  It 
must  be  recollected,  however,  that  those  of 
them  who  have  settled  down  live  in  a remote 
district  by  themselves,  and  that  their  chil- 
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dren,  when  first  they  attend  school,  will 
bring  with  them  little  or  no  knowledge  of 
English.  It  will  be  necessary,  therefore, 
when  their  education  is  seriously  under- 
taken, to  provide  them  with  a local  school, 


at  least  for  the  earlier  standards,  and  to 
give  elementary  instruction  in  Dutch  until 
the  pupils'  knowledge  of  English  is  sufficient 
to  enable  them  to  record  it  in  that  language. 
The  chief  difficulty  in  the  way  of  providing 
for  the  wants  of  the  community  is  the 
scarcity  of  building  materials  on  the  Uasin 
Gishu  plateau.  The  scattered  character 
of  this  settlement  will  make  some  boarding 
arrangements  necessary,  and  these  will  be 
expensive,  relatively  to  the  means  of  the 
community  and  the  income  derived  from 
them  by  Government. 

Ill  Negroes. 

It  is,  of  course,  easy  to  form  schemes  for 
the  education  of  negroes  and  equalh'  easy 
to  criticise  them.  There  seems,  however, 
to  be  a general  agreement  that  the  educa- 
tion most  promising  is  industrial  education. 
This  may  mean  either  education  directed 
to  training  artisans,  who  will  probabl}'  take 
service  with  white  employers,  or  education 
improving  tribal  industries,  so  as  to  raise 
the  general  level  of  negro  life.  The 
former  type  of  education  is  simpler  to  deal 
with.  A point  of  doubt  is  how  much 
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literary  education  should  accompany  the 
industrial  work  : Protestant  Missions  favour 
rather  more  and  Catholic  Missions  rather 
less  of  this.  Nevertheless,  both  systems 
have  some  claim  to  be  tried,  and  it  is  prob- 
able that  both  will  receive  some  support 
from  Government. 

d'he  improvement  of  tribal  industries  is 
a more  difficult  matter.  Many  economic 
causes  tend  to  drive  them  out  of  e.xistence, 
and  it  is  diflicult  to  hght  against  economic 
causes.  Still,  some  occupations  might  be 
named  which  have  possibly  a future  as 
local  industries.  The  smiths  of  almost  all 
African  tribes  are,  relatively  to  the  plane 
of  their  civilisation,  remarkably  clever ; 
they  have  hitherto  devoted  their  talents 
chiefly  to  making  weapons  of  war,  but 
they  might  be  re-directed  to  the  purposes 
of  peace.  They  might,  for  instance,  be 
shown  how  to  make  agricultural  imple- 
ments and  carpenters’  tools.  It  is  probable 
they  would  readily  learn  these  arts,  and, 
whether  in  connection  with  school  educa- 
tion or  not,  some  money  might  usefully  be 
devoted  to  this  purpose.  The  introduction 
of  spinning  and  weaving  might  also  be 
considered. 

Much  is  to  be  hoped  from  the  spread  of 
better  ideas  of  agriculture,  which  will  both 
raise  the  standard  of  native  comfort  directly 
and  enrich  the  country  by  providing  valu- 
able crops  for  e.xport.  Government  has 
already  agents  who  travel  among  the 
negroes  imparting  information  of  this 
kind,  and  more  than  one  Mission  is 
contemplating — or  has  started — a model 
agricultural  establishment.  To  some  ex- 
tent such  an  institution  may  be  worked 
in  connection  with  a school,  although  at 
many  points  it  appeals  rather  to  older  men. 

At  present  (1909)  no  missionary  establish- 
ment is  in  receipt  of  any  Government  aid. 
The  subsidising  of  industrial  education  is, 
however,  under  consideration.  Possibly 
also,  in  the  case  of  certain  tribes,  the 
education  of  chiefs  may  be  assisted,  on 
condition  of  a substantial  contribution  from 
themselves.  The  provision  by  Government 
of  elementary  education  for  the  ordinary 
negro  is  not  within  the  range  of  present 
views,  though  all  Alissions  are  committed 
to  it  in  the  case  of  their  own  pupils. 

As  the  Protestant  and  Catholic  Alissions 
have  not  demarcated  any  portions  between 
them,  the  allocation  of  any  Government 
subsidy  for  education  will  be  a diflicult 
affair.  In  general,  it  may  be  remarked,  the 
mutual  animosity  of  hostile  creeds,  as  in 


l^ganda,  is  fraught  with  many  possibilities 
of  social  bitterness,  and  even  disorder. 

IV.  Indians. 

Indians  are  found  throughout  British 
East  Africa,  from  Alombasa  to  Kisumu, 
chicHy  at  the  townships  along  the  railway 
line,  but  occasionally  farther  afield.  Their 
future  in  the  highlands  is  uncertain,  but  in 
tropical  regions,  like  Alombasa,  they  will 
continue  to  exist.  Many  of  them  retain  the 
idea  of  returning  to  India,  and  send  their 
children  “ home  ” for  education  ; others, 
again,  make  East  Africa  their  country.  It 
is  diflicult  to  say  how  far  they  retain  their 
old  ideas  and  customs — Indians  are  never 
communicative  on  these  points — but  many 
Hindus,  especially  those  of  low  standing, 
have  certainly  thrown  the  old  order  aside. 
It  cannot  be  said,  however,  that  changed 
circumstances  or  adversity  have  brought 
Hindus  and  Alahommedans  socially  to- 
gether. Alany  languages  are  represented 
among  the  community,  Gujarati  and 
Urdu  being  most  prominent. 

The  education  suitable  to  Indian  needs  is 
certainly  a good  business  education,  devoid 
of  Sanscrit  or  Arabic,  and  comprising  good 
practical  English.  Probably  Swahili  should 
be  taught ; it  will  no  doubt  become  the 
general  language  of  the  coloured  people 
of  the  country,  and  its  study  is  universally 
favoured  by  all  missions  to  the  negroes. 
It  is  also  desirable,  both  in  the  interests  of 
the  State  and  of  the  Indian  himself,  that 
“ Civics  ” should,  if  possible,  appear  and 
be  made  a reality  in  his  course  of  in- 
struction. 

V.  Arabs. 

Until  recent  changes  — especially  the 
emancipation  of  the  slaves  — the  Arabs 
were  the  masters  of  the  seaboard  and 

formed  the  only  wealthy  and  cultivated 
class  there.  The  disappearance  of  slave 
labour  has  now  reduced  them  to  penury, 
but  they  still  have  relics  of  birth  and 
breeding,  and  it  is  hoped  to  raise  them 
in  the  social  scale  and  to  give  them  a 
place  in  the  future  of  the  countrv. 

Probably  something  may  be  effected 

towards  this  end  b}’  the  provision  of  a 
good  high  school,  with  an  English 

principal.  It  is  understood  the  Arabs 
would  welcome  this,  and  would  exert 
themselves  to  provide  a moiety  of  the 
cost.  Such  a school,  for  the  same  class, 
already  exists  in  Zanzibar,  and  is  doing 
useful  work. 


For  all  ambitious  or  intellectual  na- 
tives at  the  coast  the  Buxton  High 
School  in  Alombasa  already  provides  a 
literal}^  education  in  accordance  with 
missionary  principles.  It  is  conducted 
by  the  C.AI.S.,  and  numbers  amongst  its 
pupils  both  Arabs  and  Swahilis.  There 
are.  of  course,  Koran  schools  for  Alahom- 
medans, where  boys  learn  to  read  (but 
not  to  understand)  the  Arabic  text  of  the 
Koran. 

There  is  at  present  no  Government 
Educational  Department.  The  chief  educa- 
tional ofheer  in  the  service  of  Government 
is  the  principal  of  the  Nairobi  School,  an 
institution  which  gives  an  elementary 
education  to  children  residing  in  Nairobi, 
and  is  the  only  Government  school  for 
Europeans  in  the  country.  In  1909  an 
ofheer  from  the  Indian  Education  Service 
(Air.  j.  N.  Fraser)  was  deputed  to  advise 
Government  on  the  educational  require- 
ments of  the  whole  Protectorate,  and  at 
the  moment  when  this  brief  account  is 
written  his  inquiries  are  still  proceeding. 

% 

THE  BUXTON  HIGH  SCHOOL, 
MOMBASA. 

The  present  building  was  formally 
opened  by  Air.  Victor  Buxton  on  July  ii, 
1904,  and  was  then  called  the  “ Buxton 
High  School, " in  recognition  of  the  many 
services  which  the  Buxton  family  has 
rendered  to  Africa  in  the  past,  as  well  as 
to  this  particular  institution  at  Alombasa. 

There  are  120  pupils  belonging  to  the 
school,  including  a few  girls,  and,  like  the 
population  of  Alombasa  itself,  many 
nationalities  and  creeds  are  represented 
among  them,  for  they  include  : (i)  Hindus 
from  Kutch,  Gujerat,  Bombay,  Punjab,  and 
Aden.  These  are  of  the  Alahommedan 
faith,  of  either  (u)  the  Sunni,  or  fanatical 
sect,  or  (/>)  Borah,  or  Shiah  sect,  who  were 
converted  from  Hinduism  by  force,  and 
consequently  are  less  fanatical,  and  only 
believe  in  parts  of  the  Alahommedan  re- 
ligion ; or  (c)  Khoja  sect,  or  followers  of  the 
Agga  Khan.  (2)  Hindus  who  worship  idols, 
as  the  Banyans.  (3)  Parsees  wdio  believe 
in  the  system  of  Zoroaster.  (4)  Goanese. 
(5)  Eurasians.  (6)  Boys  from  the  Sey- 
chelles Islands.  (These  last  three  classes 
profess  the  Roman  Catholic  faith.) 
(7)  Africans,  among  whom  are  included 
(u)  Arabs  and  Swahilis  from  Alombasa, 
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(b)  natives  from  Freretown,  Rabai,  Girioma, 
Kikuyu,  Nyassa,  and  Central  Africa. 
Among  these  tiiere  are  Mahommedans 
and  Christians. 

The  education  given  is  a true  one,  and 
not  a blind  for  proselytising.  It  aims  at 
the  soul,  the  mind,  and  the  body;  and  all 
scholars  and  parents  are  made  aware  of 
the  fact  that  while  on  the  one  hand  the 
management  is  anxious  and  zealous  for 
their  conversion  to  the  Christian  faith,  on 
the  other  hand  it  is  willing  to  give  them 
also  of  the  best  for  their  intellectual  and 
physical  parts. 

The  whole  work  of  the  school  is  con- 
ducted in  that  language  most  familiar  to 
the  scholar,  i.c.,  in  the  case  of  the  Indian  it 
is  in  Gujerati,  in  the  case  of  the  African 
it  is  in  Ki-swahili.  Then,  when  a scholar 
has  made  himself  proficient  in  cither  of 
these  two  sections,  he  comes  into  the 
upper  section,  where  all  the  work  is  in 
English. 

THE  HIGH  SCHOOL,  NAIROBI. 

The  parents  whose  ambition  has 
prompted  them  to  try  the  fortune  which 
a newly-opened  land  has  to  offer  are  sure 
to  be  among  those  who  are  most  appre- 
ciative of  the  advantages  of  education  for 
their  girls  and  boys.  It  is  not  always 
possible,  or  desirable,  in  the  circumstances 
of  the  family  to  send  the  young  folk  to 
the  Homeland  for  education,  and  to  meet 
the  needs  of  parents  who  have  to  face  this 
problem  the  High  School  was  established 


at  Nairobi  in  January,  1909,  by  Miss  E.  B. 
Seccombe. 

It  is  carried  on  as  far  as  possible  on  the 
lines  of  an  English  high  school,  and  aims 
at  providing  the  same  kind  of  education. 
It  is,  moreover,  a boarding  school,  and 
the  building  stands  high  up  on  the  Rail- 
way Hill,  in  quite  the  breeziest  part  of 
Nairobi. 

The  school  is  staffed  by  experienced  and 
certificated  teachers  from  England,  with  a 
matron  in  charge  of  the  boarders.  Boys 
as  well  as  girls  are  admitted,  but  they 
will  naturally  leave  at  an  earlier  age,  the 
girls  being  provided  for  until  sixteen  or 
thereabouts.  Three  months  after  the 
school  was  opened  there  were  eight 
boarders,  and  there  is  evidence  that  the 
establishment  of  the  institution  is  welcomed 
by  parents  who  from  necessity  or  choice 
desire  to  keep  their  children  within  easy 
reach  of  home. 

EUROPEAN  DAY  SCHOOL. 

Great  credit  is  due  to  the  Uganda  Rail- 
way for  having  first  started  a school  in 
Nairobi.  The  day-school  was  started  by 
the  manager  of  the  Uganda  Railway  in 
January,  1904,  to  provide  education  for  the 
employees  of  the  Railway,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Turner  were  engaged  to  conduct  the  school. 
The  Protectorate  Government  took  over 
the  school  from  the  Railway  in  April,  1907. 
The  number  of  pupils  at  present  in  the 
school  is  72.  The  standards  run  from 
kindergarten  to  VH.,  and  there  are  a few 


pupils  studying  for  the  College  of  Pre- 
ceptors’ examinations.  The  aim  of  the 
school  is  to  give  the  children  a sound 
elementary  education,  and  there  has  been 
no  difficulty  in  procuring  employment  for 
lads  who  have  studied  up  to  Standard  VII. 
Within  the  last  two  years  one  boy  has 
been  taken  on  in  the  Public  Works  De- 
partment offices,  five  have  joined  the 
Railway  workshops,  and  one  has  been 
taken  in  a mercantile  office.  The  staff 
at  present  is  Mr.  A.  J.  Turner,  headmaster  ; 
Mrs.  Turner,  headmistress;  Mrs.  Atkins, 
acting  kindergarten  mistress  ; Miss 
iMcDonnell,  assistant  mistress. 

The  school  is  intended  for  the  children 
of  Europeans  and  Eurasians,  and  the  scale 
of  fees  is  as  follows  : For  the  children  of 
parents  in  the  employ  of  the  East  Africa 
Protectorate  on  salaries  of  Rs.  100  per 
mensem  and  under,  Rs.  2 ; all  others,  Rs.  3. 
For  each  additional  child  of  the  same 
parents  half  the  above  rates. 

All  payments  due  from  Railway  em- 
ployees for  fees  on  account  of  the  attend- 
ance of  their  children  at  the  scliool  are 
collected  through  the  pay-sheets  and 
credited  by  the  Chief  Accountant  direct  to 
the  school. 

The  compulsory  subjects  are  reading, 
writing,  arithmetic,  geograph}^  grammar, 
history,  composition,  drill,  sewing  (girls 
only),  singing,  drawing,  object-lessons. 
Optional  subjects  are  mathematics,  a 
second  language,  physiology,  science. 

An  examination  is  held  at  the  end  of 
each  half-year,  and  the  results  are  sent  to 
the  parents. 
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A WELL-KNOWN  SPOT.  THE  PUBLIC  GARDENS. 

VIEW  FROM  THE  FORT. 

PANORAMA  OF  MOMBASA. 
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MOMBASA 


N’  the  past  the  place  of 
Mombasa  in  the  his- 
tory of  East  Africa 
has  largely  been  that 
of  the  cockpit  in 
which  were  fought 
out  the  quarrels  of 
rival  nations,  striving 
for  the  mastery  of  the  region.  The  native 
name  for  the  city  may  be  rendered  “ City  of 
War,”  but  the  Pax  Bhtannica  has  changed 
the  destiny  of  the  city  once  for  all,  and  its 
future  bids  fair  to  bo  that  of  a progressive 
and  prosperous  port,  with  a rapidly  extend- 
ing commerce. 

That  the  town  and  the  port  owe  much  to 
the  fostering  care  of  an  almost  “ paternal” 
Government  is  not  to  be  denied,  but  its 
position  attracted  to  it  many  enterprising 
immigrants  from  British  India,  with  their 
keen  trading  instincts,  long  before  the  days 
of  British  rule.  The  historic  association 
with  India  probably  dates  back  to  the  days 
before  the  expedition  of  Vasco  da  Gama, 
and  it  has  continued  unbroken  through 
centuries  of  change.  The  large  influx  of 
Indian  workmen  into  East  Africa  at  the 
time  of  the  construction  of  the  Uganda 
Railway  was  doubtless  facilitated  by  the 
presence  in  Mombasa  and  other  coast 
towns  of  so  many  settlers  who,  like  the 
newcomers,  had  other  ties  which  bound 
them  to  the  Indian  Empire. 

The  population  of  the  town  is  rapidly 
nearing  30,000,  and  is  likely  to  continue  to 
increase,  although  the  Government  favours 
the  removal  of  all  Departmental  head- 
quarters to  Nairobi,  which  is  considered 
superior  to  the  coast  as  a residential  station 
for  Europeans;  but  no  change  of  this 


nature  can  take  away  from  the  old  city  its 
unique  situation  and  the  attractions  which 
it  owes  to  its  position  as  the  sea  end  of  the 
chain  which  has  been  forged  by  the  build- 
ing of  the  railway. 


MOMBASA  CHAMBER  OF 
COMMERCE. 

The  Mombasa  Chamber  of  Commerce 
was  established  in  1903.  In  1907  the  con- 


STATUE  OF  SIR  WILLIAM  MAC- 
KINNON. 


stitution  of  the  Chamber  was  altered  at  a 
general  meeting,  when  the  following  rule 
was  passed  : — 


‘‘The  Executive  of  the  Chamber,  with 
whom  shall  rest  the  management  of  all  the 
executive  affairs  and  funds  of  the  Chamber, 
shall  consist  of  a President,  two  Vice-Presi- 
dents, and  a Committee  of  seven  Members. 
Of  these  the  President  and  seven  Members 
must  be  British  or  naturalised  British 
subjects,  only  two  of  whom,  but  not  the 
President,  shall  be  Indians  to  represent 
the  Indian  Community.  Two  members  of 
the  Committee  shall  be  non-British  to  re- 
present and  care  for  the  interests  of  the 
other  European  and  American  Communities. 
The  Officers  and  Committee  shall  be  elected 
annually  at  the  Annual  General  Meeting, 
each  Community  voting  only  for  its  own 
representatives.  Any  decision  of  the  Com- 
mittee shall  be  final,  and  although  a General 
Meeting  may  suggest  and  advise,  the  final 
decision  of  any  question  shall  rest  with  the 
Committee.” 

The  object  of  the  Chamber  is  ; To  pro- 
mote and  protect  by  all  lawful  means  the 
interests  of  Commerce. 

The  Chamber  was  afhliated  with  the 
Liverpool  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and 
application  has  been  made  for  aftiliation 
with  the  London  Chamber  in  addition. 

The  past-presidents  of  the  Chamber  are 
Messrs.  Drake,  Anderson,  Turnbull,  and 
Sim.  The  present  ofheers  are  Messrs. 
Anderson  (President),  Carougeau  (Vice- 
President),  Rayne,  Whitlark,  Ott,  Clarke, 
Abdoul  Rasoul,  Jafferbhai  Dewjee  Jamal, 
and  the  Hon.  Mr.  Wilson,  M.L.C.  The 
annual  general  meetings  for  the  purpose 
of  electing  officers  for  the  ensuing  year  are 
held  in  August. 
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THE  MOMBASA  CLUB. 

The  social  side  of  British  Blast  Africa  is 
well  catered  for  hy  the  Mombasa  Club, 
which  was  established  as  far  back  as 
1897.  Its  original  members  only  numbered 
60,  but  its  prosperity  may  be  gauged  from 
the  fact  that  this  number  now  stands 
at  560. 

All  gentlemen  of  European  and  American 
nationality  or  e.xtraction,  resident  in  East 


bedrooms.  A good  selection  of  papers  is 
received  weekly,  and  everjdhing  is  done  by 
the  proprietors,  Messrs.  Boustead  Brothers, 
to  make  members  comfortable.  Ladies 
introduced  by  members  may  make  use  of 
the  {'remises,  e.xclusive  of  the  billiard  and 
card-rooms,  up  to  8 p.m.,  and  Thursday 
evenings  being  kept  as  guest  nights,  they 
may  on  those  occasions  be  invited  to 
dinner.  Reciprocal  arrangements  with 


AFRICA  HOTEL. 

The  oldest  hotel  in  Mombasa  is  in  Vasco 
da  Gama  Street.  It  has  one  of  the  I'mest 
positions  in  the  town,  facing  the  sea,  and  is 
close  to  the  Post  Office  and  Custom  House. 

'I'he  hotel  contains  12  bedrooms,  dining- 
room, a large  verand  ih  overlooking  the 
harbour  and  open  sea,  and  a bar  and 
sitting-room.  Only  the  best  brands  of 
liejuor  are  kept,  and  there  is  a good  billiard- 


DINING-ROOM. 


READING-ROOM. 

THE  CLUB. 

Photos  hy  G.  J.  Lnkc. 


Africa,  are  eligible  to  join  it,  the  subscrip- 
tion being  : full  members,  Rs.  1 1 per  month  ; 
temporary  members,  Rs.  ii  per  month; 
naval  members,  Rs.  2 per  week  ; and  naval 
members  (gun-room  rank),  Rs.  i per  week. 
The  entrance  fee  for  full  members  is  Rs.  50, 
pa3'able  one-half  on  election  and  the 
balance  within  three  months. 

The  Club  premises  of  stone  and  iron, 
situated  on  the  sea-fronl,  include  a billiard- 
room  with  three  tables,  a dining-room,  a 
reading-room,  a card-room,  and  seven 


the  Zanzibar  Club  have  been  entered  into, 
and  these  are  fully  appreciated  b^mnembers 
of  both  Clubs. 

THE  GERMAN  CONSULATE. 

Herr  Ernst  Schmidt,  of  the  German  Con- 
sular Service,  is  at  present  Acting  Vice- 
Consul.  He  has  no  business  connections. 
There  is  one  secretary,  Herr  Franz  Picker. 
The  Consulate  occupies  large  premises 
close  to  the  pier  and  overlooking  the  sea. 
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table.  The  kitchen  and  rooms  are  under 
the  supervision  of  Mrs.  Schwentafsky,  the 
wife  of  the  proprietor.  Passengers  are 
specially'  catered  for,  and  the  tariff  is 
reasonable. 

Xleanwhile,  a new  hotel  is  being  built  on 
the  Kilindini  Road.  It  will  contain  20 
rooms  and  possess  every  comfort  and  con- 
venience. There  will  be  large  dining,  sit- 
ting, and  smoke  rooms,  billiard-room,  bath- 
rooms, and  a roof  garden  overlooking  the 
sea.  Sea  water  will  be  laid  on  to  each  room. 


MOMBASA 


Mr.  Schwentafsky  has  spent  ten  years  of 
his  life  in  hotel  management,  and  is  to  be 
congratulated  on  his  promptness  to  move 
with  the  times.  Under  his  own  and  his 
wife’s  personal  direction  the  new  hotel 
should  satisfy  the  demands  of  the  most 
e.\acting  visitor  to  Mombasa. 


B.  SINGHO  APPU  & CO. 

In  a land  which  is  still  dear  to  the 
traveller  and  the  collector  of  curios  there 
is  a special  place  for  the  manufacturing 
jeweller  who  is  prepared  to  undertake  the 
procuring  or  mounting  of  all  kinds  of 
Oriental  gems  or  curios.  The  hrm  of 


mounted  ivorv,  while  bracelets  of  elephant 
hair,  hippo  teeth,  and  rhino  sticks  arc  to 
be  found  in  great  variety.  As  the  hrm  have 
connections  with  Japan  and  Manilla  and 
all  over  the  East,  it  is  not  surprising  to  hud 
their  stores  rich  in  Chinese  and  Japanese 
silver  ware  and  fancy  goods  and  Ceylon 
and  Maltese  lace.  Messrs.  11.  Singho  Appu 
& Co.  have  a branch  in  (lovernment  Road, 
Nairobi. 

THE  ARABIAN  TRADING  COMPANY,  LTD. 

An  astonishing  number  of  subsidiary 
industries  have  sprung  up  in  British  East 
Africa  since  the  country  began  to  be  colo- 


founded  in  Aden  very  many  3-ears  ago, 
established  a branch  in  Mombasa  (in  1904). 
The  business  of  the  company  is  the  bu3’ing 
of  sheep  and  goat  skins.  For  this  purpose 
they  have  Arab  agents  throughout  the 
country  for  buying  skins,  which  are  shipped 
to  Europe  and  the  I’nited  States  of  America 
— mostly  to  the  latter  place.  The  skins  are 
of  good  quality,  especially  those  from  the 
Lake  District,  and  a plentiful  supply  is 
obtained. 

Skin  selectors  to  the  number  of  ten  and 
many  natives  are  employed.  Large  go- 
downs  are  attached  to  the  offices  in 
iMombasa.  Mr.  Otto  Gessner  is  the 
manager  at  Mombasa  for  British  East 
Africa. 


EXTERIOR  VIEW. 


INTERIOR  OF  SINGHO  APPU  & CO.'S  PREMISES. 


Messrs.  B.  Singho  Appu  & Co.,  whose 
headquarters  are  in  Ceylon,  established 
themselves  in  Mombasa  in  1902,  and,  with 
Mr.  Cf.  B.  Simon  as  manager,  have  large 
premises  in  Main  Street,  near  the  Police 
Station.  The  staff  numbers  fifteen,  and  a 
feature  is  made  in  the  large  stock  of 


nised  by  white  settlers,  who  have  bent 
their  energies  to  the  growing  of  crops  and 
the  rearing  of  stock.  I'he  e.xtension  of  the 
operations  of  the  Arabian  Trading  Company 
are  an  illustration  of  this.  No  sooner  did 
British  East  .Africa  begin  to  be  opened  up 
in  earnest  than  this  company,  which  was 
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ARNOLD,  CHENEY  & CO. 

From  the  East  Coast  of  .Africa  to  New 
York  is  a far  cry,  and  from  1836  to  1909  is 
a far  crv.  A'et  Messrs.  .Arnold,  Chene}' 
N Co.,  who  have  their  headquarters  in  the 
Empire  Cit}^  established  a still-e.xisting 
br.mch  of  their  business  at  Zanzibar  as  long 
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BESSON  & CO. 


ago  as  1836,  and  have  opened  several  other 
brandies  in  the  East  since  then.  In  IQ03  a 
branch  was  established  in  Mombasa,  of 
which  ^Ir.  E.  R.  Domansky  is  the  manager. 

Messrs.  Arnold,  Cheney  I'C  Co.,  whose 
principal  imports  are  cotton  goods,  were 
the  first  to  import  ‘'American"  goods  to 
this  country.  Large  stocks  are  stored  at 
Aden  for  distribution  along  the  East  Coast. 
They  export  an  immense  amount  of  ivory, 
which  is  bought  locally  and  through  other 
connections.  The  manager  chooses  and 
selects  the  ivorv  here.  The  firm  have  their 
own  pianoforte-kev  factories  in  the  Lbiited 
States,  where  all  their  ivory  is  consumed. 
A few  skins  and  chillies  are  occasionally 
shipped. 

The  head  office  for  the  East  Coast  is  at 
Zanzibar  (for  description  see  the  Zanzibar 
section  of  this  work),  and  there  are  branches 
in  Aden,  Muscat,  Alcppey,  India,  Smyrna, 
and  London.  Partners  : Mr.  |.  A.  Jones, 
Mr.  Win.  M.  Vanderhoof,  and  Mr.  W.  B. 
Arnold  (son  of  the  original  founder). 


Messrs.  Besson  & Co.  have  a concession 
on  the  coast  of  some  12  miles  of  man- 
grove bark,  which  is  shipped  as  it  is.  Thev 
also  export  copra,  skins,  hides,  cotton,  and 
chillies. 

The  firm  are  large  importers  of  wines. 


HIDE  BALING  AT  THE  ARABIAN  TRADING  COMPANY'S  STORE. 

(See  p.ige  97.) 


BOUSTEAD  BROTHERS  AND  BOUSTEAD 
& CLARKE,  LTD. 

In  the  old  days  Messrs.  Boustead,  Ridley 
& Co.,  out  of  which  grew  the  firm  of 
Boustead  Brothers,  used  to  run  safaris  up- 
country,  and  they  put  the  first  steamer — 
the  ss.  Kampala — on  Lake  Victoria  Nyanza, 
the  parts  being  carried  on  porters’  heads. 
Thev  were  also  agents  for  many  of  the 
missions,  including  the  Church  Missionary 
Society.  They  established  themselves  in 
Mombasa  in  1892,  but  they  have  had  a 
branch  at  Zanzibar  for  thirty-five  years, 
and  have  another  branch  in  Colombo.  The 
partners  are  Messrs.  J.  M.  Boustead  and 
E.  G,  Money.  IMr.  H.  C.  Rayne  is  the 


OFFICES  OF  ARNOLD,  CHENEY  & CO. 


spirits,  cotton  goods,  and  building  materials, 
and  also  conduct  a gener;d  indent  business. 
A large  trade  is  done  in  the  importation  of 
Madagascar  and  Norwegian  timber.  They 


are  agents  for  Lipton's  teas  and  for  the 
North  British  Mercantile  Insurance  Com- 
panv.  Ltd. 

Air.  Carougeau,  the  Consular  Agent  for 
Erance  since  1904,  is  the  manager  of  Besson 
& Co.  for  British  and  German  East  Africa. 
The  head  offices  are  at  Marseilles  and  Paris, 
and  there  are  branches  at  Zanzibar  and 
Kampala,  as  well  as  at  Mombasa. 
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manager  for  British  East  Africa,  and  came 
here  in  1902.  The  Mombasa  and  Zanzibar 
houses  are  run  separately,  and  quite  recently 
the  firm  has  amalgamated  its  Mombasa 
business  with  that  of  Messrs.  P.  H.  Clarke, 
Ltd.,  of  Port  Florence  (Kisumu),  Mombasa, 
and  Homa,  under  the  style  of  Boustead  and 
Clarke,  Ltd.  The  directors  of  the  new 
company  arc  Messrs.  J.  M.  Boustead,  K.  N. 
Boustead,  P.  H.  Clarke,  iH.  C.  Rayne,  and 


agents  for  “ Ruberoid  " roofing,  Benjamin 
Edgington  & Sons  ; S.  W.  Silver,  Ltd.  (camp 
equipment)  ; Henry  S.  King ; Grindlay, 
Groom  & Co.  ; and  the  Commercial  Lhiion 
Assurance  Company,  Ltd.  They  have 
large  godowns,  including  one  in  the  bazaar, 
and  employ  four  Europeans  and  several 
Indians. 

Messrs.  Boustead  started  all  the  electric 
light  and  electric  trams  in  Colombo,  Ceylon. 


producing  industries.  The  work  of  the 
Governments  of  the  Protectorates,  of 
missionaries,  and  of  representatives  of  the 
Cotton  Association  itself,  had  convinced 
Manchester  that  in  British  East  Africa  and 
ITganda  there  existed  a promising  field  for 
the  extension  of  its  operations  on  a com- 
mercial scale.  At  the  same  time,  it  was  re- 
cognised that  in  countries  so  new  and  com- 
paratively undeveloped,  much  work  of  a 


MOMBASA  STORES.  OFFICES  OF  BOUSTEAD  BROTHERS. 


A.  S.  Milliken.  The  change  does  not  apply 
to  the  London  or  Zanzibar  houses  of  the 
old  firm. 

Messrs.  Boustead  Brothers  are  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  Mombasa  Club,  which  they 
built  in  1897,  and  which  is  not  affected  by 
the  amalgamation.  They  also  own  the 
Mombasa  Stores,  where  general  merchan- 
dise is  kept.  They  carry  large  stocks  of 
guns  and  ammunition,  and  fully  equip  .safari 
parties,  even  to  the  supply  of  porters. 

The  firm  are  sole  agents  of  the  American 
Tobacco  Company  for  British  and  German 
East  Africa  and  Zanzibar,  and  are  also 


BRITISH  EAST  AFRICA  CORPORATION, 
LTD. 

The  Corporation,  w'ith  nominal  capital 
£100,000,  was  registered  in  London  in 
December,  1906,  with,  as  its  principal 
object,  the  prosecution  in  British  East 
Africa  and  Uganda  of  the  W'ork  and  policy 
of  the  British  Cotton  Growing  Association. 
The  latter,  as  is  w’ell  knowm,  is  a societ}' 
incorporated  under  Royal  Charter  to 
spread  cotton  growing  within  the  Empire, 
and  to  establish  cotton  ginning  factories, 
experimental  and  educational  cotton  planta- 
tions, and  all  the  accessories  of  the  cotton 
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nature  not  strictly  connected  with  cotton  re- 
quired to  be  undertaken  as  auxiliary  to  the 
main  enterprise  and  the  success  of  which 
w'ould  render  the  Protectorates  better  known 
in  the  financial  world  and  more  attractive 
to  planters,  travellers,  and  merchants,  who 
in  turn  would,  directly  or  indirectly,  aid  the 
cotton  industry.  The  British  Cotton  Grow- 
ing Association,  therefore,  co-operated  with 
other  business  men  more  especially  in- 
terested in  rubber  planting,  in  the  develop- 
ment of  agency  and  tourist  or  exploration 
and  sporting  travel,  and  in  general  trading, 
and  the  sum  of  £^0,000  (or  half  the  nominal 
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capital  of  the  Corporation)  was  privately 
subscribed  by  these  gentlemen  and  the 
Association  itself,  for  the  purpose  of  initiat- 
ing the  programme  indicated. 

The  public  importance  of  the  under- 
taking was  recognised  at  once  by  the 
Colonial  Office,  which  promised  an  annual 
grant  for  a term  of  years  to  be  expended 
on  cotton  experiment  and  education,  and 
also  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Corpora- 
tion, in  its  capacity  as  representing  the 
Association,  certain  Government  experi- 
mental farms  and  other  lands  to  a total 
of  nearly  30,000  acres.  During  the  ex- 
perimental period  these  lands  were  granted 
free  of  rent,  and  thereafter  at  the  rentals 
generally  obtaining  in  the  Protectorates  for 
lands  of  similar  class.  Finally,  and  in  view 
of  the  Government  interest  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  countries,  the  Colonial  Office 
lent  the  Association  the  services  of  Major 
Leggett,  D.S.O.,  Ro\'al  Engineers,  who  had 
previously  been  employed  in  South  Africa 
under  Lord  Milner  on  land  settlement  work  ; 
and  this  officer  was  appointed  General 
Manager  of  the  Corporation  in  East  Africa. 

Work  commenced  early  in  1907  by  a 
thorough  exploration  of  the  districts  con- 
sidered promising  for  cotton  cultivation. 
Trained  agriculturists  were  sent  into  those 
districts  with  supplies  of  selected  seed  for 
distribution  to  the  natives.  The  latter  were 
given  practical  teaching  how  to  plant, 
cultivate,  and  reap  their  crop,  and  were 
promised  a minimum  price  for  the  output 
to  guarantee  them  against  loss.  Ginning 
factories  were  built  at  Malindi  and 
Kilindini  on  the  coast,  and  at  Kisumu,  the 
Lake  Victoria  terminus  of  the  railway  and 
natural  collecting  centre,  by  means  of  the 
Lake  steamers,  of  the  produce  from  the 
areas  lying  around  that  lake.  Experi- 
mental farms  at  Malindi,  Voi,  Mombasa, 
Kibos,  Kisumu,  &c.,  were  put  under  cotton, 
and  a large  number  of  natives  employed 
thereon  learned  for  the  first  time  what 
cotton  looks  like  and  what  it  is  worth. 

Unfortunately,  the  seasons  of  1906  and 
1907  were  not  very  favourable,  and  this 
circumstance,  combined  with  a low  range 
of  the  world's  market  in  cotton,  has 
militated  against  a very  rapid  increase  in 
the  area  under  cotton  cultivation  on  the 
British  East  African  coast.  In  Uganda,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  spread  of  cotton  fields 
has  been  remarkable,  and  each  year  sees 
the  area  under  cotton  nearly -double  itself. 

The  Corporation's  large  estates  near 
Kisumu  are  not  confined  to  cotton. 


Rubber,  sugar-cane,  and  coffee  have  been 
planted,  and  the  success  so  far  attained 
has,  it  is  understood,  decided  the  directors 
to  follow  up  an  energetic  programme  of 
tropical  planting  in  these  directions.  The 
Corporation  has  on  its  staff  practical 
planters  of  experience  from  Ceylon,  &c., 
and  is  thus  able  to  undertake  the  general 
management  and  supervision  of  private 
owners’  estates  in  the  different  districts. 
As  in  Ceylon  and  the  Malay  States,  these 
owners  are  often  absentees,  and  are  glad  to 
place  their  estates  in  the  hands  of  a firm 
specially  organised  for  management  work  in 
this  way.  The  rubber  estates  of  Mr.  Hugh 
Barclay  (of  Barclays’  Bank,  Ltd.,),  of  Air. 
Tonks,  and  other  well-known  owners  of 
land  in  East  Africa,  are  thus  managed  by 
the  British  East  Africa  Corporation,  Ltd. 

In  the  realm  of  travel,  exploration,  and 
sport,  the  Corporation  has  been  able  to  do 
not  a little  towards  organising  and  increas- 
ing the  facilities  of  these  fascinating  and 
mysterious  countries.  By  means  of  its 
head  office  at  Mombasa  (representatives 
from  which  meet  every  ship),  through  its 
allied  firm,  the  Boma  Trading  Company, 
Ltd.,  at  Nairobi,  and  through  its  own 
branches  under  experienced  European 
management  at  Kisumu  (the  Lake 
terminus  of  the  railway),  at  Entebbe  (the 
capital  of  Uganda),  and  Jinga  (the  source 
of  the  Nile,  on  the  Ripon  Falls) — by  its 
correspondents  and  sub-agents  right  across 


Uganda  to  Gondokoro  (the  frontier  of  the 
Soudan),  the  Corporation  has  now  organised 
a chain  of  supervised  communication  that 
will  carry  the  traveller  from  the  Indian 
Ocean  to  the  Nile,  the  Congo,  or  the 
Abyssinian  frontier.  Being  East  Africa 
and  Uganda  agents  for  the  Army  and 
Navy  Co-operative  Society,  Ltd.,  of  London 
and  Bombay,  correspondents  for  Messrs. 
Thos.  Cook  & Sons,  Ltd.,  and  representa- 
tives in  Uganda  of  the  Messageries  Mari- 
times  Line,  the  Corporation  is  in  a position 
to  place  at  the  disposal  of  its  clients  the 
vast  facilities  of  those  great  concerns.  The 
Corporation  owns  warehouses  at  the  places 
mentioned,  and  can  be  relied  upon  to  supply 
every  requisite  of  sport  and  travel,  while 
the  financial  requirements  of  its  clients  can 
be  met  by  letters  of  credit  on  the  managers 
of  the  branches  and  depots. 

In  concluding  the  sketch  of  the  opera- 
tions of  a typical  development  company 
engaged  in  extending  British  enterprise 
and  communications  into  the  very  heart  of 
the  Dark  Continent,  it  may  be  said  that 
visits  to  its  cotton  fields  and  factories,  the 
rubber  plantations  and  trading  depots,  are 
cordially  invited.  The  London  Secretary 
of  the  British  East  Africa  Corporation, 
Ltd.,  96,  Gresham  House,  London,  E.C., 
replies  fully  to  all  inquiries,  and  a call 
on  that  gentleman  bv  planter,  tourist, 
sportsman,  or  business  man  cannot  fail  to 
be  of  interest  and  advantage. 
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VIEW  OF  CHILDS  & CO.'S  PREMISES.  IVORY  IN  CHILDS  & CO.'S  WAREHOUSE. 


P.  CARRASCO. 

Among  general  merchants,  wholesale 
and  retail,  the  name  of  P.  Carrasco  stands 
high.  The  tirm  was  established  in  Mom- 
basa in  1887,  the  year  in  wliich  iMr.  Car- 
rasco arrived.  He  is  sole  agent  in  British 
East  Africa  for  the  whiskies  of  Robert 
Brown  & Co.,  Ltd.,  and  other  agencies  are 
being  arranged. 

'I'he  linn  are  importers  of  provisions, 
wines  and  spirits,  soft  goods  (and  hardware 
in  a small  way),  fancy  goods,  toys,  per- 
fumery, and  stationery.  All  goods  are 
imported  direct  from  the  best  houses  in 
England.  Tailoring  for  both  ladies  and 
men  is  a speciality,  boot  and  shoe  making 
is  undertaken,  and  the  firm  are  also  bakers 
and  confectioners.  They  have  large  go- 
downs  for  the  storage  of  goods,  and  employ 
from  12  to  45  hands. 

CENTRAL  AFRICAN  TRADING  COMPANY, 
LTD.  (late  B.  BESSELING  & CO.). 

This  is  one  of  the  latest  comers  among 
the  general  merchants  and  indent  agents  of 


Mombasa.  The  him  was  established  in 
1909  by  Mr.  \V.  Besseling,  who  came  to 
British  East  Africa  from  Central  Africa — 
Blantyre — where  he  was  for  three  and  ;i 
half  years  with  Messrs.  B.  Besseling  & Co. 
'The  head  office  is  at  Rotterdam. 

Native  trade  goods,  principally  soft  goods, 
tire  imported  from  Holland  for  the  purpose 
of  supplying  the  Indian  trader.  Dutch 
cigars  and  pipe  tobacco  are  another  special 
import. 

There  are  five  stores  in  Nyassaland,  two 
in  Rhodesia,  and  one  in  British  East 
Africa. 


CHILDS  & CO. 

Mr.  Harris  R.  Childs,  who  came  to  British 
East  Africa  about  1907,  was  for  many  years 
Acting  American  Consul  in  Zanzibar,  and 
is  American-born.  He  has  been  in  the 
ivory  business  all  his  life.  Mr.  Whlliam  R. 
Parr,  another  partner  in  Childs  & Co.,  is 
an  Englishman.  He  htis  been  in  East 
Africa  for  about  twenty  years,  seventeen 
of  which  have  been  spent  in  Madagascar. 


He  has  always  been  in  trade,  and  is  on 
the  Committee  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. Mr.  Hugo  S.  Joseph  came  from 
the  United  States  in  1907  and  joined  the 
firm  as  partner,  having  faith  in  the  future 
of  the  country. 

They  bu}^  ivory  and  ship  it  to  New 
York.  Between  their  two  offices  (Mom- 
basa and  Zanzibar)  they  ship  approxi- 
mately 100,000  lbs.  per  annum.  They 
are  open  to  buy  ivory  in  any  quantity. 
A photograph  appeared  in  the  Sphere  of 
March  6,  1909,  of  a wonderful  shipment 
of  ivory  by  this  firm.  They  also  export 
coffee,  chillies,  beeswax,  and  senisem. 

As  importers,  the  firm  carry  large  stocks 
of  American  soft  goods,  and  are  also  im- 
porters of  agricultural  machinery.  They 
are  the  sole  agents  in  British  East  Africa 
for  Armour  & Co.,  of  Chicago,  while  rick- 
shas are  imported  from  the  well-known 
Birch  Manufacturing  Company,  for  which 
they  are  the  sole  agents  in  British  East 
Africa.  The  business  is  wholesale  only. 

Messrs.  Childs  & Co.  have  three-storied 
premises  in  the  main  street,  with  large 
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godowns  attached  for  storage,  and  the 
staff  consists  of  five  Europeans  and  20 
Indians  and  Arabs. 

The  home  office  is  at  166,  Water  Street, 
New  York.  The  Mombasa  and  Zanzibar 
branches  were  both  started  in  1907. 


C.  R.  DE  SOUZA  & CO. 

As  far  back  as  1865  Mr.  C.  R.  de  Souza 
established  this  firm  in  Zanzibar.  The 
branch  at  Mombasa  dates  from  1906.  Mr. 
R.  de  Sousa,  who  manages  at  Mombasa,  is 
part  owner  with  other  brothers  (including 
Mr.  hh  de  Souza)  in  the  business.  They 
are  general  merchants,  importers  of  wines, 
spirits,  cigars,  and  tobaccos,  and  fancy 
goods,  as  well  as  complete  outfitters  for 
ladies  and  men.  Twenty-five  hands  are 
employed  in  Mombasa  alone,  so  plenty  of 
business  is  done. 

Messrs.  C.  R.  de  Souza  & Co.  have  two 
gold  medals  and  diplomas  awarded  by  two 
Sultans  of  Zanzibar.  For  many  years  they 
were  outhtters  to  the  Zanzibar  Government. 


M.  R.  DE  SOUZA  & CO. 

Mr.  de  Souza,  who  went  to  Zanzibar 
about  1884  from  Goa,  established  this 
business  in  1889.  Mr.  J.  S.  de  Souza  is 
the  general  manager  for  British  East 
Africa.  The  firm  are  one  of  the  oldest 
establislied  in  Mombasa,  and  they  have 
letters  of  recommendation  from  Sir  Charles 
Eliot  (a  former  Governor  of  British  East 
Africa),  Lieut. -Colonel  J.  Will  (e.\-P.M.O.), 
and  other  gentlemen. 

Large  stocks  are  kept  of  groceries,  wines 
and  spirits,  soft  goods,  tobacco,  hardware, 
cutlery,  stationery,  the  latest  novels,  boots 
and  shoes,  while  tailoring  (for  both  sexes) 
and  boot  and  shoe  making  is  a speciality. 

Messrs.  M.  R.  de  Souza  & Co.  are  sole 
agents  for  Allsopp’s  beer,  Heyman's  Tuborg 
beer,  Pearson’s  antiseptic,  salt  royal,  Jumbo 
boots,  Safari  brand  of  boots,  Macready’s 
whisky,  and  Varcados  Imperial  Club  and 
Naturel  cigarettes,  also  the  A.D.C.  whiskies. 
From  30  to  35  hands  are  employed  in 
the  business,  and  there  are  branches  at 
Nairobi  and  Nakuru. 


JADUYJI  DEWJI, 

Mr.  Jaduvji  Dewji  has  seen  some  changes 
in  his  day  in  Mombasa.  He  came  to  East 


Africa  in  a sailing  ship,  as  there  were  no 
steamers  running  to  Mombasa  at  that  time. 
At  first  he  worked  for  another  firm,  hut 


started  in  business  for  himself  over  twenty- 
live  years  ago.  As  the  trade  of  the  town 
has  grown,  he  has  grown  with  it.  It  is 
worthy  of  remark  that  Mr.  Jaduvji  Dewji 
has  remained  faithful  to  Mombasa,  and 
buys  and  sells  in  that  town  only.  He  im- 
ports rice  and  piece  goods,  the  former  from 
Rangoon  and  the  latter  from  Europe,  and 
exports  ivory  to  Zanzibar  and  elsewhere. 
But  it  is  as  an  importer  of  rice  that  he  is 
best  known.  He  has  over  2,000  bags  of  rice 
always  on  hand,  and  is  the  largest  merchant 
in  that  line  in  British  East  Africa.  He 
places  some  of  the  biggest  contracts  in 
Mombasa  for  rice,  and  also  deals  in  sugar, 
hour,  &c.  He  exports  to  Bombay  the 
general  produce  of  the  country.  Mr. 
Jaduvji  Dewji,  who  is  a Hindu,  has  his 
son  and  two  others  to  help  him  in  the 
business. 

MAHOMED  DHUNJEE. 

A native  of  Bombay,  ^Ir.  Dhunjee  came 
to  British  East  Africa  nineteen  years  ago. 
For  a dozen  years  he  has  been  established 
in  Mombasa  as  a clearing,  forwarding,  and 
commission  agent. 

Large  quantities  of  lamps,  glass,  and 
earthenware  are  imported  from  England 
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and  Austria.  Mr.  Dhunjee  has  capacious 
godowns  for  the  storage  of  goods.  A 
wholesale  and  retail  business  is  carried  on. 


but  principally  the  former,  while  a con- 
siderable business  is  done  in  commission 
agency.  He  is  sole  agent  in  British  East 
Africa  for  R.  Ditmar,  Brunner  Bros.,  Ltd., 
of  Vienna,  one  of  the  largest  manufacturers 
of  lamps  on  the  Continent. 

Mr.  Dhunjee  owns  some  10,000  acres  of 
land  within  a lo-milc  radius  of  Mombasa. 
This  property  is  for  sale,  and  plans  are  on 
view. 

Mr.  Dhunjee  was  at  one  time  in  the 
Government  service. 


EAST  AFRICA  STORES. 

The  East  Africa  Stores  were  established 
in  Mombasa  in  1898  by  Mr.  D.  J.  Dos 
Remedios,  who  was  formerlj^  in  partner- 
ship with  Mr.  L.  M.  de  Souza,  but  the  latter 
has  retired.  This  business  was  also  worked 
with  the  East  Africa  Stores  in  Nairobi,  but 
is  now  a separate  concern. 

The  linn  are  general  retail  merchants, 
and  have  large  stocks  of  groceries,  soft 
goods,  liquors,  and  household  goods  ; 
travellers'  requisites  arc  a speciality,  and 
there  is  a splendid  selection  of  glass  and 
crockery.  Safari  outlitting  is  undertaken, 
and  also  ladies’  and  men’s  tailoring. 


C.  R.  DE  SOUZA  & CO.'S  PREMISES. 
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The  stores  are  in  a central  position  near 
the  club,  and  there  is  a large  godown  for 
the  storage  of  merchandise. 


'I'hree  clerks  and  si.\  tailors  are  employed, 
and  the  business  is  under  the  supervision 
of  Mr.  Dos  Kemedios. 


THE  EAST  AFRICAN  INDUSTRIES, 
LTD. 

This  company  has  its  registered  offices  at 
Nos.  I and  2,  (feorge  Street,  Mansion  House, 
London.  It  was  formed  to  carry  on  and 
extend  the  industrial  work  begun  many 
years  ago  by  the  agents  of  the  Church 
Missionary  Society  in  Frere  Town,  near 
Mombasa,  and  subsequently  by  the  In- 
dustrial Missions  Aid  Society,  from  whom 
the  new  company  acquired  and  took  over 
the  business  then  existing.  This  was  in 
November,  1906.  In  East  Africa  the 
company's  offices  are  situate  opposite  tlie 
High  Court,  Mombasa. 

Ihe  company’s  operations  now  include 
the  following  enterprises,  viz.  : — 

Brick  and  tile  works. 

Bower  laundry. 

Building  contracts. 

Agricultural  estates  at  Siingiilulu,  Dabida, 
near  Voi,  Maseno,  near  Port  Florence, 
Frere  Town,  and  Juuda,  near  Mombasa. 

Coast  agency  and  clearing  and  for- 
warding. 

Its  ai  tides  of  association  provide  for 


extension  in  many  directions,  where  capital 
may  be  advantageously  and  wisely  used  in 
providing  suitable  employment  for  tlie 


natives,  and  in  furthering  missionary  effort 
directly  or  indirectly,  general  commerce, 
and  trading  in  any  part  of  East  Africa. 

The  chairman,  T.  E.  Victor  Buxton,  Esq. 
(who  has  paid  two  visits  to  British  East 
Africa  and  Uganda),  and  directors  of  the 
company  have  keen  and  practical  sympathy 
with  missions  and  missionaries  in  their 
desire  to  help  the  native  to  help  himself, 
to  show  him  the  dignity  of  labour  and  to 
instil  habits  of  industry.  For  the  develop- 
ment of  a pew  country  it  is  important  that 
these  principles  should  be  aimed  at  by 
those  who  have  its'  best  interests  at  heart, 
and  it  is  essential  that  young  Christians 
attached  to  mission  communities  sliould  be 
trained  and  encouraged  to  attain  to 
positions  of  practical  usefulness  in  their 
native  land,  as  well  as  to  receive  that 
Scriptural  instruction  which  is. of  first  im- 
portance in  their  daily  lives  and  character. 
So  far  as  it  is  possible  the  company  will 
keep  this  end  in  view,  at  the  same  time 
pursuing  its  large  and  increasing  business 
operations  upon  commercial  lines.  The 
task  is  a difficult  one,  and  it  involves  patient 
uphill  work.  But  the  company  is  approach- 
ing a successful  result  of  its  labours  in  the 
past,  and  has  every  prospect  of  a profitable 
and  eminently  satisfactor}'  career  in  the 
future.  The  profits  realised — over  and 
above  a moderate  percentage  — may  be 
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used  for  the  furtherance  of  missionary 
effort  and  technical  training. 

The  brick  and  tile  works,  near  the  Salis- 
bury Bridge,  connecting  Mombasa  Island 
with  the  mainland,  at  mile  2.13  on  the 
Uganda  Railway,  constitute  one  of  the  most 
important  undertakings  in  which  the  com- 
pany is  engaged.  A considerable  capital 
expenditure  has  been  employed  in  the 
erection  of  up-to-date  plant  and  machinerv 
for  preparing  and  burning  clay  goods  suit- 
able for  the  markets  of  the  East  African 
Protectorates.  These  goods  will  stand  the 
>trictest  engineering  tests,  as  the  clay  is  of 
the  best  possible  quality.  The  kiln  is  of  the 
semi-continuous  type,  patented  and  known 
as  the  Burridge  Kiln.  The  kiln  is  at  present 
being  constructed  for  a capacity  of  eight 
chambers,  one  or  more  of  which  can  be  used 
at  a time,  and  which  can  be  increased  to  16 
as  the  tj'ade  may  demand.  The  machinery 
and  plant  are  of  the  latest  approved 
type.  'I'he  machine-house  is  fitted  with 
one  of  Marshall's  (Gainsborough)  famous 
35-h.p.  boilers  and  ui'iderhung  compound 
engine.  This  drives  a new  patent 
brick-stamping  machine,  which  turns  out 
bricks,  ground  and  pressed  (180  tons  to 
the  inch),  in  seven  minutes  from  the  time 
the  clay  is  introduced  from  the  quarry. 
Tile  and  other  moulding  apparatus  follow  in 
a direct  line,  all  the  machines  being  fed  by 
elevators,  so  that  manual  handling  is  super- 
seded. In  addition  to  other  machines,  &c., 
there  are  a repairing  and  blacksmith's  shop, 
with  Europeans’  bungalows  and  natives' 
quarters,  while  tramways  for  transport 
purposes  complete  the  scheme.  Besides 
the  manager,  Mr.  H.  J.  Burridge  (patentee 
of  the  kiln  referred  to),  there  are  five  or  six 
Europeans,  Africans,  and  some  Indians, 
and  all  are  busily  employed.  The  Africans 
are  attaining  to  some  proficiency  in  their 
work — giving  much  cause  for  gratification 
to  the  manager  of  the  works,  under  whose 
patient  tuition  they  have  been  trained. 
Some  30,000  bricks  may  be  turned  out 
weekly,  in  addition  to  tiles  and  other  goods. 
An  assured  demand  exists  and  only  awaits 
supply.  The  works  are  expected  to  be 
readv  for  producing  the  finished  goods 
before  this  article  goes  to  press. 

The  laundry  is  at  Frere  Town, 
near  the  sea-front  on  the  Mombasa 
Harbour.  The  receiving  office  is  in  the 
company’s  offices,  opposite  the  High  Court, 
Mombasa.  The  equipment  is  of  the  most 
modern  type,  including  washing  and 
starching,  safes,  shirt  and  collar  patent 
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clrving-room,  and  circulating  hot-vvatcr 
system.  Provision  is  made  for  careful 
sorting  and  storing  of  custonK-rs’  goods  in 
separate  compartments.  (foods  are  ad- 
mittedly turned  out  in  perfect  condition, 
and  give  universal  satisfaction.  Custom  is 
increasing  rapidly,  and  the  organisation 
for  quick  delivery  is  admirable,  whilst 
prices  are  most  moderate.  Work  is  com- 
ing in  from  Nairobi  and  other  distant 
places,  and  is  being  promptly  returned  by 
rail.  ff.xcellence  of  work  and  relia- 
bilit}^  of  deliveries  are  compelling  trade. 
The  laundry  has  an  assured  future,  and  is 
an  industry  of  a profitable  nature — both 
commercially  and  as  a source  of  employ- 
ment for  Africans.  It  is  under  the 
management  of  Mr.  Butterwick,  an  ex- 
perienced Englishman  from  the  West 
End  of  London. 

The  company's  agricultural  estates  are 
being  pushed  forward  with  an  expenditure 
of  a limited  amount  of  capital  but  with 
keen  industry  and  with  much  hope  of 
success  when  they  are  thoroughly  esta- 
blished. Eurther  capital  could  be  most 
profitably  cmpiloyed  at  this  time. 

At  Sungululu  the  company  has  1,280  acres 
of  some  of  the  most  fertile  land  in  East 
.Vfrica.  Almost  anything  will  grow  and 
thrive  in  it,  and  amongst  other  schemes, 
particular  attention  is  now  being  given  to 
planting  vegetables  and  fruit-trees  for  the 
Mombasa  and  other  markets.  Trading  is 
also  carried  on  with  moderate  profit  and 
for  the  convenience  of  the  natives  ; it  also 
brings  the  manager  of  the  estate  (Mr.  R. 
Ashton)  into  touch  with  them,  and  in- 
directly assists  him  in  his  need  of  labour. 
It  is  now  proposed  to  develop  actively  this 
land  and  general  enterprise.  There  is 
every  reason  to  expect  good  results  in  the 
near  future.  Mr.  Ashton  came  to  East 
Africa  for  the  Industrial  Mission  Aid 
Society,  and  his  services  have  been  retained 
by  the  new  companev 

Maseno  is  in  Kavirondo  and  near  Port 
Elorence,  the  terminus  of  the  Uganda 
Railway  on  Lake  Victoria.  Mr.  H.O.  Savilc, 
the  manager,  was  formerly  a missionaiw 
of  the  Church  Missionary  Society  in 
Uganda,  where,  amongst  other  duties,  he 
superintended  the  erection  of  several  im- 
portant buildings.  He  has  ably  designed 
and  developed  a portion  of  this  estate  of 
about  1,000  acres,  and  carried  on 
profitable  trading  in  cattle,  &c.  About 
50  acres  of  land  are  under  cultivation, 
producing  a variety  of  “catch  crops,”  such 


as  groundnuts,  beans,  maize,  and  sem-sem, 
and  much  experimental  planting  has  been 
done,  rubber,  cocoa,  and  sisal  hemp  being 
hopeful  products.  Visitors  having  intimate 
knowledge  of  such  undertakings  have 
expressed  their  appreciation  of  the  work 
accomplished  so  far,  and  prospects  are 
satisfactory — but  time  must  be  allowed 
before  profits  can  accrue. 

The  directors'  aims  of  furthering  mis- 
sionary effort  are  being  carried  out  here  in 
a most  cheering  way,  and  the  manager  and 
Mrs.  Savile  are  taking  their  part  in  the 
work  of  Christian  instruction. 

At  and  near  Frere  Town,  the  company 
has  a considerable  area  of  land,  the  deve- 
lopment of  which  has  yet  to  be  taken 
in  hand.  A cocoanut  plantation  of  over 
200  trees  is  yielding  a fair  return  under 
sub-contract,  and  the  nuts  are  among  the 
best  on  the  coast,  consequent  upon  careful 
and  skilful  cultivation  since  the  company 
took  over  the  land. 

A workshop  with  carpenters’  benches 
and  equipment  is  about  to  be  reorganised 
in  connection  with  the  contracting  and 
building  trade  under  the  managenrent  of 
Mr.  Wilmot,  who  has  designed  and  erected 
buildings  at  the  brick  and  tile  works,  the 
laundry,  &c.  It  is  expected  that  an  im- 
portant contracting  and  building  business 
will  speedilv  be  established. 

Junda  is  an  estate  recently  acquired  by 
the  company  on  lease — situated  about  3 
miles  from  Frere  Town  on  the  mainland. 
The  land  is  most  valuable  for  agricultural 
purposes  and  includes  a variety  of  soils. 

The  company  is  now  canwing  on  the 
business  of  general  and  commission  agents 
and  merchants  at  its  head  offices  in  Mom- 
basa (opposite  the  High  Court) — and  is 
expecting  to  take  over  the  coast  agency 
of  the  Church  Missionary  Society  and  a 
general  agency — both  now  being  con- 
ducted by  Mr.  |.  A.  Bailey,  who  has  been 
20  years  in  the  country  in  connection  with 
the  Church  Missionary  Society,  and  has 
also  acted  for  other  missions  and  clients 
and  as  superintendent  of  the  company 
since  its  formation  ; he  has  recently  been 
appointed  as  its  general  manager  in  British 
East  Africa.  This  business,  carried  on 
by  a staff  of  clerks  with  a European 
accountant  (Mr.  Lindsay,  A.C.I.S.,  A.I.C.) 
in  charge  of  the  office,  forms  an  important 
section  of  the  company’s  interests,  and  is 
likely  to  be  considerably  enlarged  ; and 
visitors  to  the  country,  merchants,  and 
residents  are  advised  to  entrust  their  coast 
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needs  to  its  care,  as  every  description  of 
business  can  be  confidently  left  in  its 
hands  for  attention. 

The  operations  and  businesses  of  the 
East  African  Industries,  Ltd.  are  likely  to 
become  of  great  value  to  that  side  of  mis- 
sionary effort  which  aims  at  the  industrial 
training  of  the  natives,  and  which  cannot 
be  rendered  by  the  missionary  societies  as 
such.  There  is  also  every  probabilit}’ 
that  the  company  will  reap  financial  profit 
from  its  various  schemes.  It  is,  however, 
somewhat  hampered  by  insufficiency  of 
capital.  It  is  well  worthy  of  support — 
especially  from  those  who  share  the  views 
and  desires  of  the  Board  with  regard  to 
their  conviction  that  industrial  training  is 
an  important  adjunct  to  the  regular  work 
of  missions.  It  will  also  commend  itself  to 
investors  who  may  be  satisfied  with  a 
moderate  return  on  capital  employed  in 
the  directions  indicated  in  this  article. 
Inquiries  may  be  addressed  to  the  Sec- 
retary in  London,  or  to  the  General 
Manager  in  Mombasa,  British  East  Africa 
(F.O.  Box  27). 


THE  EAST  AFRICAN  TRADING  COMPANY. 

Messrs.  R.  Loy  and  O.  IMarcus  established 
this  company  at  Mombasa  in  1903,  and 
there  are  branches  at  Entebbe  and  Masindi 
in  Uganda.  Messrs.  Win.  Fenwick  & Co., 
Ltd.,  arc  connected  with  them  in  London, 
while  on  the  Continent  they  are  repre- 
sented by  Messrs.  Alois  Schweiger  & Co. 
(known  as  the  Imperial  Austrian  Bank  for 
Commerce  and  Industry,  and  established 
in  Milan,  Vienna,  and  Hamburg). 

The  East  African  Trading  Company  are 
merchants.  They  supply  Indian  merchants 
with  trade  goods  (native)  and  export  local 
produce,  especially  ivory  (IMr.  Loy  was 
trading  ivory  in  the  Congo  District  for 
twenty-three  months,  and  has  now  agents 
all  over  that  district),  hides,  skins,  rubber, 
and  oil  seeds.  The  hides  and  skins  are 
usually  shipped  to  London. 

Their  rubber  concession  in  Masindi — 
indigenous  rubber  - trees  —extends  to  60 
square  miles.  An  indent  business  is  also 
carried  on. 

The  company  employ  five  Europeans, 
and  have  five  large  godowns  for  the  storage 
of  goods  and  produce. 
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THE  OFFICES  OF  THE  EAST  AFRICAN  TRADING  COMPANY.  HIDE  BALING. 

SAFARI  OF  THE  EAST  AFRICAN  TRADING  COMPANY  RETURNING  FROM  THE  CONGO. 


GRAND  HOTEL. 

This  hotel,  which  is  built  of  stone,  is  in 
a central  position,  two  minutes’  walk  from 
the  railway  station,  and  is  well  above  the 
town,  so  that  the  breeze  from  the  sea  is 
enjoyed.  The  general  manager  is  Mr. 
Ciraham  Griffiths,  who  came  from  England 
in  1906,  and  is  on  tlie  committee  of  the 
Planters’  Association  and  a member  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the  Advisory 
Board  of  Mombasa.  There  are  20  bed- 
rooms, dining-room  on  open  verandah,  two 
sitting-rooms,  smoke  and  billiard-rooms, 
and  bath-rooms  fitted  with  hot  and  cold 
water.  The  “ Lux  ” system  of  lighting  is 
in  nse.  It  may  be  added  that  the  hotel, 
which  was  built  seven  years  ago,  is  due 
to  the  enterprise  of  the  Mombasa  Trading 
and  Development  Syndicate,  Ltd.  (London 
offices  : 130,  Fenchurch  Street),  whose 

capital  is  entirely  English. 

Attached  to  the  building  aix;  the  Colonial 
Stores  (safari  outfitters  and  general  mer- 
chants, and  importers  of  wines,  spirits,  and 


beer).  The  syndicate  are  also  exporters 
of  timber,  rubber,  gum  copal,  coffee,  cotton, 
beeswax,  and  a few  skins,  especially  walla- 
rine  skins.  They  export  rhino,  hippo,  and 
other  wild  animals  to  the  London  Zoo  and 
private  collectors. 

As  landowners  and  planters  this  English 
syndicate  own  the  Sokoki  Forest  of  too 
square  miles  of  timber,  rubber,  and  gum 
copal,  and  the  Magarini  Shambas  of  1,000 
acres,  planted  with  cocoanuts,  fruit-trees, 
cotton,  and  rubber.  The  rubber  is  of  two 
varieties — Manihot  Dichotoma  and  Manihot 
Glaziovii  ; the  cotton  is  Egyptian  Abassi. 
These  plantations  are  under  PAiropean 
supervision,  and  about  100  natives  are 
employed.  Tliere  is  also  a farm  at  Limoru, 
on  which  wheat  will  be  grown. 

The  syndicate  are  large  importers  of 
tropical  seeds,  and  have  introduced  Peru- 
vian cotton,  varieties  of  Egyptian  cotton, 
including  Aiifi  variety,  Ceara  rubber,  Para 
rubber  from  Ceylon,  Chilian  clover, 
Canadian  Wonder  bean,  Madagascar 
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white  bean,  and  the  Lima  bean  ; so  the}' 
may  be  said  to  have  played  a big  part 
in  the  development  of  British  East  Africa. 


HANGING  & CO. 

The  builder  is  one  of  the  busiest  men  in 
Mombasa  in  these  days,  when  firms  find 
themselves  fast  outgrowing  their  original 
premises.  Among  those  who  are  having 
new  offices  built  are  Messrs.  Hansing  & 
Co.,  the  well-known  Hamburg  house,  who 
have  had  this  branch  at  Mombasa  for 
thirteen  years. 

They  act  as  agents  for  the  D.O.A.L.  Line 
of  steamers.  Chartered  Bank  of  India,  and 
Messrs.  Kriipp,  and  are  also  forwarding 
and  insurance  agents.  No  stocks  are 
carried,  except  wines  and  spirits.  Thev 
import  cotton  goods  (bnt  not  American), 
brass  wire,  hardware,  building  material, 
and  tobacco,  mostly  native  trade  goods. 


THE  GRAND  HOTEL.  THE  DINING-ROOM. 
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and  are  exporters  of  rubber  and  coffee  and 
other  local  products. 

'I'he  f'lnn  have  their  own  lighters  and  do 
every  kind  of  shipping  work.  The}’  have 
spacious  godowns,  and  employ  a staff  of 
seven  Europeans,  eight  Goanese,  and  a few 
Indian  brokers.  Herr  A.  Lemm  is  tiie 
general  manager,  and  Herr  K.  Ott  and 
Herr  A.  Man  managers. 

The  head  branch  is  at  Zanzibar,  and 
further  particulars  will  be  found  in  the 
Zanzibar  section  of  this  work.  There  is 
a branch  at  Entebbe  (Uganda). 

WALJI  HEERJIE  & SONS. 

It  is  more  than  a score  of  years  since 
this  firm  first  established  themselves  in 
Mombasa  as  general  merchants  and  com- 
mission agents.  They  are  importers  of  all 
classes  of  goods,  and  exporters  to  Europe 
of  general  produce,  but  principally  rubber. 
Rubber  is  bought  at  market  rates. 

The  sons  help  in  the  business,  and  one 
manages  the  Nairobi  branch,  where  most 
of  the  business  of  the  firm  is  carried  on. 
Mombasa  acts  more  or  less  as  the  transport 
department. 


T.  HILTON  & SON. 

In  a central  position,  close  to  the  Club, 
are  the  premises  of  this  firm,  who,  among 
other  things,  are  auctioneers  to  the  Govern- 
ment, and  hold  weekly  sales  of  all  classes 
of  goods.  Messrs.  T.  Hilton  & Son  are 
agents  for  Jones’  sewing  machines,  Cob- 
bett’s  grinding  mills,  and  Kudge  Whit- 
worth cycles.  Local  agencies  are  the 
Sabaki  Rubber  and  Fibre  S3mdicate,  the 
Malindi  Plantations,  and  the  Kilimanyota 
Rubber  Estates.  They  are  also  coast  agents 
for  Mr.  W.  N.  McMillan.  The  packing  of 
trophies  and  the  handling  of  safaris  are  also 
undertaken.  Messrs.  Hilton  & Son  are, 
beside  this,  estate  agents,  passengers’  and 
baggage  agents  (bureau  for  travellers),  and 
exporters  of  local  produce.  A ver}'  special 
line  is  the  clearing  and  forwarding  depart- 
ment and  coast  agency  generally. 

The  business  was  founded  by  Mr.  Hilton 
in  1904  on  his  arrival  from  Rhodesia,  where 
he  had  been  in  business  for  some  years.  A 
branch  will  be  established  shortly  in  Nai- 
robi. He  owns  some  300  acres  on  the 
coast,  where  he  intends  to  plant  rubber 
and  cocoanuts. 


W.  HINTZMANN  & CO. 

Alessrs.  W.  Hintzmann  & Co.  were  in 
Zanzibar  in  the  very  early  days,  some 
thirty  j’cars  ago.  Then  Her]'  Felix  Ber- 


thold  came  to  British  East  Africa  in  1902, 
and  a year  kiter  established  this  branch  at 
Mombasa,  of  wliich  he  is  manager.  He 
has  been  in  business  all  his  life. 

Messrs.  C.  Hintzmann  and  L.  Wagner 
(the  first-named  a brother  of  the  original 
founder)  are  the  principals. 

The  firm  are  general  merchants,  but 
wholesale  only.  They  deal  in  country 
produce  and  import  every  class  of  goods, 
especially  native  trade  goods,  besides  act- 
ing as  agents  for  the  General  Marine 
Insurance  Company,  Ltd.  Shipping,  clear- 
ing, and  forwarding  work  is  under- 
taken, and  also  agency  work  for  up-country 
people. 

(Messrs.  W.  Hintzmann  are  also  at  Frank- 
furt A/M,  and  Dar-es-Salaam. 
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ABDOOL  HOOSEIN  BROTHERS  & CO. 

Two  special  points  about  this  Indian  firm 
must  be  noticed.  First,  they  are  importers 
only  ; and  secondly,  no  stock  is  carried,  as 


the  business  is  entirely  indent.  Messrs. 
Abdool  Hoosein  Brothers  & Co.  established 
themselves  at  Mombasa  in  1896,  and  at 
Zanzibar  seven  years  later.  There  are  live 
partners,  and  the  Mombasa  branch  is 
managed  by  Mr.  Abdoolali  Peera  Dewjee. 
They  import  from  England,  the  Continent, 
United  States,  India,  China,  and  Japan, 
mostly  piece  goods. 

Messrs.  Abdool  Hoosein  Brothers  Co. 
are  agents  for  the  Bombay  Persia  Steam 
Navigation  Company,  Ltd.,  the  Line  Marine 
Insurance  Company,  Ltd.,  and  the  World 
Marine  lirsurance  Company,  Ltd.  (in  Zan- 
zibar only). 

The  agents  of  the  firm  in  England  are 
Ogdens  & Madeleys,  Ltd.,  3,  China  Lane, 
Manchester. 


HANSING  & CO.'S  PREMISES. 


MACJOHN'S  BUILDING. 
THE  HOTEL  CECIL. 


THE  DINING-ROOM. 
THE  BILLIARD-ROOM. 
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VIEW  OF  T.  HILTON  AND  SONS  PREMISES. 

(See  page  109.) 


HOTEL  CECIL  AND  MACJOHN’S 
BUILDING. 

A word  personal  about  Mr.  Macjohn. 
He  came  to  Mombasa  in  1897  started 
store-keeping.  He  also  had  the  first  hotel 
in  Nairobi  (the  Masonic  Hotel).  He  started 
the  Great  Eastern  Hotel  and  later  on  the 
Hotel  Cecil.  'I'he  Macjohn  Building  is  his 
latest  enterprise.  Mr.  Macjohn  owns  pro- 
perty in  Nairobi  and  a fine  residence  in  the 
Kilindini  Road. 

The  Hotel  Cecil  is  a two-storied  build- 
ing, and  contains  18  bedrooms,  dining, 
sitting,  and  billiard-rooms,  baths  (hot  and 
cold),  and  one  bar.  About  16  hands  are 
employed  under  European  supervision. 
Trains  and  boats  are  met  and  luggage 
arranged  for.  The  hotel  was  established 
in  1903,  the  proprietors  being  Messrs.  M. 
Macjohn  & Co. 

Maejohn’s  Building,  opposite  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  is  also  of  two  stories,  and 
was  erected  for  shops  beneath  and  a hotel 
above.  Including  the  bathrooms,  a dozen 


or  more  of  which  have  sliower  attachments, 
it  has  76  rooms.  There  is  a large  dining 
palm  court  and  lounge,  as  well  as  tennis 
court.  Suites  of  rooms  can  be  arranged  for. 
The  kitchens  are  detached,  and  there  are 
underground  fresh-water  tanks  and  cellars. 
A verandah  extends  all  round  the  building, 
and  there  are  five  sets  of  staircases  in 
case  of  lire.  This  is  said  to  be  the  finest 
building  of  its  kind  in  British  East  Africa. 


SHARIFF,  JAFFER  & CO. 

The  curio  hunter  will  find  in  Mombasa  a 
collection  for  which  the  whole  of  Persia 
has  been  ransacked.  It  includes  3,000 
pieces  of  valuable  china  ; china  and  brass 
mixed  plates,  over  900  years  old,  from 
Persia  ; gold  inlaid  ornaments  from  Lamu ; 
a chair  that  formerly  belonged  to  the  Sultan 
of  Partha  (Partha,  near  Lamu),  over  400 
years  old  ; a fine  collection  of  coins  ; won- 
derful imitation  dates,  groundnuts,  &c.  ; 


four  panels  dug  up  in  Persia  from  an  old 
graveyard,  and  valued  at  a large  sum  ; 
large  mats  of  silk  and  wool,  silk  and  cotton, 
and  camel  hair  ; an  ivory-handled  knife 
over  800  years  old  ; fine  old  Chinese  china  ; 
inlaid  steel  ware  ; coins  ; stamps  ; notes  ; 
brass  ware  and  inlaid  work.  The  collec- 
tion is  for  sale  at  T5,ooo,  and  is  un- 
doubtedly one  of  the  finest  in  the  East. 
The  firm  have  obtained  a first  prize  for 
collection  of  shells  (Persian  and  Chinese) 
from  Lamu.  They  have  some  very  old 
china  that  is  of  great  value,  but  is  not  for 
sale  owing  to  rites  of  religion. 

Messrs.  Shariff,  jaffer  & Co.,  the  owners 
of  this  collection,  were  established  in  iMom- 
basa  20  years  ago,  and  in  Zanzibar  50  years 
ago,  by  Mr.  Dewjee  Jamal,  father  of  Air. 
Shariff  and  Air.  Jaffer.  They  are  land  and 
estate  agents,  brokers,  and  postage-stamp 
dealers,  as  well  as  curio  dealers. 

Air.  Jaffer  owns  a great  deal  of  property 
on  Alombasa  island,  viz.,  400  acres  of  land, 
several  houses  and  bungalows,  and  many 
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very  large  godowiis,  besides  8o  shops  in 
the  Kilindini  Bazaar.  He  has  planted 
15,000  cocoanut-trees  on  the  land.  Messrs. 
Shariff,  J after  & Co.  have  shambas  in  Lamu 
and  Malindi.  The  two  brothers  manage 
the  business. 


MAX  KLEIN. 

The  skin-collector  is  abroad  among  the 
natives  in  the  up-country.  The  hides  and 
skins  collected  b}^  Max  Klein’s  agents  are 
shipped  to  America. 

Max  Klein  also  export  beeswax,  sem- 
sem,  groundnuts,  coffee,  and  other  pro- 
duce, but  are  importers  of  soft  cotton 
goods  onlv. 

They  have  branches  all  over  British  and 
(lerman  East  Africa,  which  are  controlled 
from  Mombasa.  Cav.  A.  Parent!  is  the 
local  agent,  and  Cav.  Luigi  Frigerio  is 
now  in  charge.  Max  Klein  have  several 


MODY  BROTHERS. 

Hardware,  building  materials,  and  cara- 
van equipment  are  the  specialities  of  this 
firm.  Large  stocks  of  every  description  of 
the  foregoing  are  kept  on  hand,  and  Messrs. 
Mody  Brothers  will  undertake  any  building 
contracts  in  town  or  up-country,  having 
had  long  experience  in  this  trade.  They 
are  importers  of  teak,  corrugated  iron,  and 
cement  in  large  quantities  from  London. 
The  Government  are  supplied,  and  the  firm 
act  as  agents  for  forwarding  goods  up- 
country.  They  make  furniture  (from 
chairs  to  sideboards)  to  order,  and  have 
three  large  godowns  for  the  storage  of 
goods. 

Mr.  Kustomjee  Pk  Mehta,  the  proprietor, 
was  for  twelve  years  in  the  Government  ser- 
vice, and  in  iqoi  took  over  this  business, 
which  had  been  established  two  years  be- 
fore. He  came  to  Mombasa  in  1890,  so  is 
one  of  the  pioneers.  His  house  in  the 
Kilindini  Koad  was  one  of  the  first  built 


LALCHUND  MOOLCHUND  BROTHERS. 

Messrs.  Lalchund  Moolchund  Brothers 
are  a firm  of  wide  ramifications  and  high 
repute.  1^'ormerly  in  Malta  and  South 
Africa,  they  established  themselves  at 
Zanzibar  in  1893,  at  Mombasa  in  1897,  and 
at  Nairobi  in  1905.  The  firm  also  have 
branches  at  Dar-es-Salaam,  Bombay,  and 
Hyderabad.  The  East  African  branches 
are  managed  by  Mr.  Oodhavdas,  son  of  the 
proprietor.  The  father  lives  at  Hyderabad. 
Before  the  Nairobi  branch  was  opened 
goods  were  often  taken  up-countiy  for 
hawking  purposes.  The  Mombasa  pre- 
mises are  near  the  police-station. 

The  firm  are  Indian  and  Kashmere  mer- 
chants, and  carry  stocks  of  Indian,  Persian, 
Chinese,  and  Japanese  goods,  consisting  of 
silver  ware,  inlaid  ware,  silks,  embroidery, 
ivory,  china  ware,  brass  ware,  carpets,  and 
a large  assortment  of  drawn-thread  work. 
All  goods  are  imported,  and  nothing  is 
made  locally  except  to  order.  Any  article 


MODY  BROTHERS'  STORES. 


large  godowns  in  the  town,  one  each  for 
hides  and  skins,  salt,  sem-sem,  &c.,  and 
one  for  trading  goods.  Their  head  offices 
are  at  Marseilles  and  New  York. 


in  Mombasa,  and  stands  in  2 acres  of 
ground. 

ri3 


of  Indian,  Chinese,  or  Japanese  make  not 
in  stock  will  be  imported  if  desired.  They 
have  agents  in  Malta,  Cairo,  Hong  Kong, 
Teneriffe,  and  many  parts  of  India,  and 
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(lyo^),  Dar-es-Salaam  (i904\  and  Muomzoi, 
Lake  Victoria  (1906),  a progress  whicli 
speaks  for  itself. 

The  tirni's  conneclion  with  East  .\frica 
started  with  the  arrival  of  the  sailing  boat 
Albrecht  and  Otto  at  Zanzibar  in  1845.  In 
1889  Mr.  .A.  J.  O swald,  son  of  Mr.  \V. 
O'Swald,  was  appointed  Consul-Cfeneial  in 
Zanzibar. 


and  hive  some  of  the  largest  godowns  in 
i^Iomba^a.  d'hey  are  now  increasing  the 
building  by  the  addition  of  another  store}'. 
Mr.  E.  Unger  is  their  manager  for  Mom- 
basa. He  is  a member  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  and  the  German  Tennis  Club. 
The  Zanzibar  branch  was  established  in 
1847;  Xossi  lie  (1870),  Tamatave  (1875), 
Alajnnga  11895),  Tananarive  (1896),  Mom- 
basa {1899),  Vatomandry  (1900),  liagamoyo 
(1902),  Fiananzary  (1903),  Andeverante 


PREMISES  OF  LALCHUND  MOOLCHUND  BROTHERS. 


all  goods  are  consigned  direct  to  Mom- 
basa. 

Messrs.  Lalchund  Moolchimd  Brothers 
employ  between  35  and  45  hands  in 
Mombasa  alone. 


W.  OSWALD  & CO. 

The  general  merchant  tills  a most  useful 
ro/cinthe  world.  He  provides  us  with  the 
opportunitv  of  obtaining  those  things  which 
we  could  not  otherwise  obtain  except  at 
great  trouble  and  expense,  and  enables  us 
to  find  customers  for  those  things  of  which 
we  have  a superfluity.  The  inhabitants  of 
East  .Africa  have  no  reason  to  complain  of 
being  ill-served  in  this  respect.  The  enter- 
prise of  general  merchants  has  been  largely 
responsible  for  the  rapid  development  of 
that  part  of  the  world  in  the  last  few  years. 
.Among  these  firms  one  of  the  foremost  are 
Messrs.  \V.  O'Swald  iC  Co. 

They  are  large  importers  of  native  trade 
goods  (of  every  class),  also  agricultural 
machinery,  liquors,  building  material  of 
every  description,  transport  waggons  and 
carts  from  Hamburg,  besides  acting  as 
sole  agents  for  Brooke  Bond's  tea  and  the 
A’acuum  Oil  Company.  As  exporters  they 
deal  with  rubber,  wax,  chillies,  copra,  hides, 
and  skins,  the  last  three  to  a very  large- 
extent. 

Messrs.  W.  O'Swald  occupy  premises 
facing  the  sea  on  the  Mombasa  Harbour, 


W.  O’SWALD  & CO.'S  PREMISES. 


D.  PAPADOPULO  & CO. 

There  is  a certain  cigarette  which  is  well 
known  throughout  British  and  German  East 
Africa,  the  Italian  coast,  Zanzibar,  and  away 
down  to  South  Africa.  It  is  made  on  the 
premises  of  Messrs.  D.  Bapadopulo  & Co. 
from  fresh  tobacco  arriving  by  every  mail 
from  Samoa,  and  five  men  are  employed 
daily  on  the  making  by  hand.  'Fhe  firm 
also  make  the  finest  cigars,  which  they 
sell  both  wholesale  and  retail.  Their 
premises  are  in  a central  position  near  the 
police  station,  and  there  they  also  keep 
photographs,  picture  postcards,  and  a 
good  assortment  of  Bnitish  and  German 
East  .African  curios. 

Mr.  1).  Ikipadopulo  is  the  sole  propiietor 
of  this  business,  which  was  established  in 
Samoa  thirty-one  years  a.go  and  in  Alom- 
basa  in  1904.  He  is  also  partner  with  his 
brother,  Mr.  .A.  Bapadopulo,  in  a coffee 
plantation  of  170  acres  at  Kilimanjaro.  On 
this  50,000  coffee-trees  are  planted,  and 
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cotton  and  rnbhcr  will  be  tried.  Mr.  A. 
Papadopulo  runs  the  plantation  and  his 
brother  manages  the  Mombasa  business. 


H.  G.  RASCHOU. 

East  Africa  is  depriving  South  Africa  of 
some  of  its  keenest  business  men.  Mr. 
R.iscliou  was  there  for  eight  years  ; then 
he  came  to  Momb.asa,  and  towards  the  end 
of  1906  established  himself  as  a general 
merchant  and  commission  agent  in  the 
town. 

He  is  an  importer  of  soft  goods,  liquors, 


and  building  material.  Stocks  are  carried 
at  Mombasa  and  also  at  Nairobi,  where 
there  is  a warehouse  under  European 
supervision.  He  is  the  sole  agent  for 
Win.  Sanderson  & Son’s  whiskies,  as  well 
as  for  the  Carlsberg  Ereweries — a huge 
concern  in  Denmark.  He  exports  oil  seeds 
and  other  local  produce. 

Mr.  Raschou  has  a half-share  in  the  Dura 
plantation,  which  is  situated  on  the  main 
road  from  Voi  to  Kilimanjaro,  and  about 
123  miles  from  Voi  station.  IMr.  J.  H. 
Rattison  is  a partner.  The  property  is 
freehold,  and  is  being  planted  with  Ceara 
rubber.  yVt  present  120  acres  are  cleared 
and  60  acres  planted.  He  has  also  rights 
over  2,000  acres  on  the  juba  River. 


H.  ROBITSEK  & REIS. 

Not  content  with  branches  throughout 
India  (where  they  were  established  sixty 
years  ago),  and  in  Colombo,  Singapore, 
Shanghai,  and  Hong  Kong,  this  active  linn 
opened  in  Mombasa  last  year,  and  at  Tanga 
and  Zanzibar  since.  Their  intention  is  to 
establish  branches  at  nearly  every  port  on 
the  East  Coast  of  Africa,  and  to  send  their 
travellers — who  include  Europeans,  Indians, 
Arabs,  and  natives  of  Africa — into  every 
town  and  district. 

Messrs.  Robitsek  & Reis  are  already  one 
of  the  largest  linns  of  indent  importers 
in  East  Africa,  and  import  all  kinds 


of  international  goods  from  cheese  and 
beads  to  motor-cars.  They  import  large 
quantities  of  Austrian  beet  sugar,  Hun- 
garian paraffin  oil  (“Moon"  brand),  and 
American  cloth  goods,  and  white  shirt- 
ings from  Manchester,  for  all  of  which 
there  is  a great  demand.  An  exten- 
sive bead  trade  is  done  witli  the  Congo. 
Enamel-ware  trade  is  a speciality,  and  the 
firm  fear  no  competition  in  this  line. 
Dlankets  of  their  own  design  (patented) 
find  a ready  market.  They  are  also  im- 
porters of  wines,  spirits,  hardware,  glass 
ware,  camp  outfits,  and  paper.  Safari  out- 
fitting is  carried  on,  especially  from  Au'stria, 
as  the  firm’s  head  office  is  in  \henna.  Live- 
stock is  also  dealt  in. 

(Messrs.  Robitsek  & Reis  are  the  sole 
agents  in  British  East  Africa  for  Teplitz 
water,  Juventa  water,  the  Hansa  Brewery, 
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and  the  famous  original  Pilsner  beer,  viz., 
Genossenschafts  Brauerei.  They  import 
Tipton’s  tea,  and  also  cement  in  large 
quantities  from  Germany.  They  have,  in 
addition,  the  contract  to  supply  the  furni- 
ture for  the  new  Mombasa  Hotel.  They 
have  a factory  in  Vienna  for  pearl  buttons, 
pipes,  cigar  and  cigarette  holders,  as  well 
as  a financial  stake  in  the  combined  bead 
factories  of  Gablonz. 

On  the  export  side  they  deal  in  beeswax 
and  oil  seeds,  which  are  bought  for  cash  ; 
they  are  now  extending  their  operations  to 
rubber,  hides,  and  skins. 

No  retail  business  of  any  sort  is  carried 
on  ; wholesale  onl}',  and  that  on  the  largest 
scale,  being  the  idea.  Samples  of  the  goods 
they  deal  in  are  on  view,  and  make  a really 
wonderful  display. 

Messrs.  Robitsek  & Reis’s  premises  are 
in  the  main  street  of  Mombasa,  with  show- 
rooms it  would  be  hard  to  surpass.  The 
whole  business  is  under  the  able  manage- 
men!  of  Mr.  R.  Sohr,  who  started  the 
Mombasa,  Tanga,  and  Zanzibar  branches. 


KONRAD  SCHAUER. 

Mr.  Konrad  Schaiier  has  made  a special 
business  of  the  carrying  out  of  safari 
work,  that  is  to  say,  the  organisation  of 
expeditions  and  shooting  parties  to  the 
interior.  He  has  his  own  guides,  hunters, 
and  skinners  (of  birds  and  beasts),  while 
white  men  are  engaged  for  special  expedi- 
tions. He  prepares  trophies  for  shipping, 
ships  live  animals,  and  also  traps  to  order. 
Mr.  Schauer  has  had  twenty-one  years’  ex- 
perience in  the  Tropics,  has  travelled  ex- 
tensively in  other  parts  of  the  world,  and  is 
a great  collector  of  trophies  and  curios. 
Most  of  the  best-known  sportsmen,  includ- 
ing Mr.  F.  C.  Selous,  have  been  out  under 
Mr.  Schauer’s  auspices,  and  some  years  ago 
he  took  the  first  collection  of  pigmy  curios 
to  Germany.  Safari  parties  are  arranged  at 
contract  prices,  so  that  all  that  is  neces- 
sary for  the  sportsman  or  tourist  to  bring  is 
his  personal  outfit  ; everything  else,  with 
the  exception  of  arms  and  ammunition, 
is  supplied  bv  Mr.  Schauer. 

Close  to  the  railway  station  at  Kijabe  there 
is  a rest-house  which  was  formerly  the 
German  mission  station.  This  property, 
purchased  by  Air.  Schauer  in  1908,  is 
furnished  with  the  best  European  furniture, 
and  African  trophies  and  curios.  Ladies 


KONRAD  SCHAUER, 
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Klei'Hant  Shot  hv  Mr.  Schafer. 
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are  specially  catered  for  there  during  the 
absence  of  their  Inishands  on  safari,  Mrs. 
Schauer  being  in  charge.  There  are  huge 
tanks  for  preserving  and  a laboratory,  which 
clients  may  use  for  preparing  their  (rophies. 
This  is  a good  starting-point  for  big-game 
shooting,  and  it  is  a splendid  spot  for  col- 
lectors, beetles,  bii'ds,  bnttertlies,  and  flowers, 
(Sc.,  being  plentiful. 

.A,  sanatorium  is  to  be  erected  at  Kijabe 
(8,000  feet  above  sea-level),  about  ^ 
miles  from  the  railway  station.  There  will 
be  a total  of  20  rooms,  including  smoking, 
reading,  and  music  rooms,  and  tennis 
courts  will  be  laid  out,  the  whole  forming 
an  excellent  health  resort,  an  attraction  of 
which  will  he  the  splendid  views  to  be 
obtained  ol  Lake  Naivasha  and  Longonot 
(an  extinct  volcano).  !\Ir.  Schauer  has  also 
200  acres  in  (lerman  Last  Africa,  where  a 
shooting-box  is  to  be  placed  shortly  ; he 
has  shooting  rights  over  several  large  tracts 
of  ground,  and  he  intends  to  start  an  ostrich 
farm  at  Kijabe, 

In  addition  to  safari  work  Air,  Schauer 
arranges  ten-day  trips  around  Lake  Nyanza 
and  down  the  Nile,  the  charges  for  which 
are  very  moderate.  He  has  agents  in 
London,  Hamburg,  Vienna,  and  Switzer- 
land. A European  is  in  charge  of  the 
Mombasa  offices,  and  Europeans  also  look 
after  the  branches  to  be  found  all  over 
German  East  Africa. 

This  unique  and  highly  interesting  busi- 
ness was  founded  in  iqo3  by  Mr.  K.  E.  E. 


THE  HON.  J.  H.  WILSON,  MEMBER  OF 
LEGISLATIVE  COUNCIL. 

Photo  hv  Lafiivctte. 


Huebnei  and  taken  over  by  Mr.  Schauer  Aden  in  11)05,  vear  in  which  the  Societa 
three  years  later.  established  itself  in  the  town. 


SOCIETA  COLONIALE  ITALIANA. 


SMITH,  MACKENZIE  & CO. 

The  Alombasa  branch  of  this  well-known 
tirm  was  established  in  January,  1895.  The 
Zanzibar  branch  is  of  longer  standing. 

Alessrs.  Smith,  Alackenzie  tN  Co.  are 
agents  for  the  British  India  Steam  Navi- 
gation Co.,  the  Asiatic  Petroleum  Company, 
the  Atlas  Assurance  Company,  Ltd.,  the 
Marine  Insurance  Company,  Ltd.,  Reuter’s, 
the  Norway  East  Afiica,  and  many  other 
companies  and  undertakings.  (Eor  further 
particulars  see  the  Zanzibar  section  of  this 
work.)  They  also  do  lighterage,  coaling, 
clearing,  and  forwarding,  and  general 
import  and  export  trade  and  agency 
work. 

SOCIETA  COLONIALE  ITALIANA. 

The  country  of  origin  of  this  company  is 
Italy,  Milan  being  the  headquarters.  Mr. 
G.  Lang,  who  is  the  Italian  Consular  Agent, 
is  the  manager  for  British  and  German 
East  Africa.  He  came  to  Mombasa  from 
1 18 


The  principal  business  carried  on  is  the 
export  of  hides,  skins,  beeswax,  rubber, 
colfee,  chillies,  and  other  local  products. 
American  piece  goods  (mostly  cotton)  are 
imported,  and  also  brass  and  iron  wire  for 
trading  purposes. 

The  Societa  haye  three  large  godowns 
tor  the  storage  of  skins  and  hides  and  im- 
ported goods,  and  employ  some  12  Euro- 
peans and  several  hundred  natives. 

Branches  of  the  Societa  Coloniale  Italiana 
will  be  found  all  round  the  Lake  ports  and 
also  in  the  interior. 


ROBERT  SOHR. 

This  gentleman  owns  400  acres,  one  hour's 
walk  along  the  coast  from  Alombasa.  At 
present  there  are  25  acres  of  rubber  and 
cocoanuts,  and  it  is  intended  to  have  the 
whole  of  the  land  under  cultivation  shortly. 
This  property  is  run  in  conjunction  with 
the  firm  of  Robitsek  and  Reis,  whose 


SMITH,  MACKENZIE  & CO. 
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^lomhasa  branch  was  started  by  ^^Ir. 
Sohr. 

Options  have  been  purchased  on  several 
large  plantations,  which  are  open  for 
negotiation. 


SORABJEE,  M. 

Air.  Sorabjee  came  from  India  to  British 
East  .Africa  about  twenty  years  ago,  and  in 
all  the  time  since  has  never  revisited  the  land 
of  his  birth.  This  indicates  that  he  likes 
Alombasa  well,  and  also  that  he  attends 
closely  to  his  business.  He  acts  as  a for- 
warding and  clearing  agent,  and  also  as  a 
purchasing  agent  for  np-country  people. 

Stevedoring  is  carried  out  for  Messrs. 
(D'Swald  N:  Co.,  the  Austrian  Lloyd  and 
the  Dale  Line  of  steamers.  Formerly  Air. 
Sorabjee  had  his  own  lighters  and  launch, 
but  he  has  now  sold  out.  He  imported  a 
motor  launch,  the  fastest  in  East  .Africa. 
This  was  sold  to  an  Arab  as  a present  for 
the  Sultan  of  Aluscat.  He  acts  as  agent  for 


johnson  & Jennings,  Ltd.,  bootmakers, 
Wilkinson,  Heywood  & Clark,  Hayward, 
Tyler  & Co.,  and  the  Nairobi  Electric 
Light  Company. 

As  a building  contractor  Mr.  Sorabjee 
built  the  English  Cathedral  in  Alombasa  in 
conjunction  with  Air.  Bhedwar  (the  well- 
known  builder),  and  also  the  Government 
Treasury,  Government  bungalows,  and 
National  Bank  of  India,  to  mention  only 
a few  of  the  principal  buildings.  He  is 
extending  the  present  premises,  one  half 
of  which  are  to  be  used  for  the  clearing 
and  forwarding  business  and  the  other  for 
the  agencies.  His  London  agent  is  Air. 
\\h  H.  Hooker,  28,  Alartin’s  Lane,  E.C. 


A.  ALLIDINA  VISRAM. 

.A  lirm  which  employs  more  than  500 
Indian  clerks,  besides  carpenters,  masons, 
and  natives  in  great  numbers,  deserves 
more  than  a passing  mention.  .And  lirst 
a few  words  as  to  the  branches. 


Allidina  Ahsram,  who  lives  at  Cutch  Eera, 
in  India,  lirst  opened  his  business  at  Baga- 
moyo  (German  East  Africa)  in  1877,  and 
afterwards  started  branches  at  Sadani, 
I)ar-es-Salaam,  Kalima,  Tinde,  and  Ujiji. 
In  1896  he  opened  a branch  in  Zanzibar, 
and  in  1898  in  Uganda.  In  1899  hranches 
were  opened  at  Alombasa  and  other  places 
in  British  East  Africa.  And  thus  branches 
continued  to  be  opened  in  town  after  town 
till  they  spread  through  the  great  part  of 
Uganda  and  the  Nile  District. 

The  business  is  now  carried  on  in  the 
name  of  Allidina  Ahsram  at  three  places 
(Zanzibar,  Bagamoyo,  and  Bombay),  and 
in  43  branches  in  the  name  of  his  son, 
Abdnl  RaMil  Allidina  A'isram. 

At  present  the  firm  exports  ivory,  hippo- 
teeth,  rhino-horns,  sheep-skins,  hides,  goat- 
skins, rubber,  beeswax,  sem-sem,  ground- 
nuts, chillies,  and  other  products  of  East 
Africa  ; while  for  the  use  of  the  natives 
they  import  cotton  goods,  beads,  enamel- 
ware,  blankets,  brass,  copper  and  iron 
wires,  provisions,  and  all  other  articles 
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suitable  for  the  natives.  They  also  import 
floods  for  Europeans,  such  as  cotton,  silk, 
and  woollen  OQods,  wines,  spirits,  and 
manv  other  things. 

In  addition  to  this  they  have  soda  factories, 
factories  for  colouring  skins  and  making 
furniture,  and  factories  at  Kampala  and 
Entebbe  for  manufacturing  jaggeiw,  a kind 
of  sugar  extracted  from  the  cocoanut  palm. 
At  Mombasa  is  their  Visram  ginning  and 
oil  factory,  in  which  thev  gin  their  cotton 
and  press  out  oil  from  sem-sem  and 
copra. 

'I'he  firm  are  agents  for  the  Zanzibar 


Government's  steamers,  the  British  Do- 
minions Marine  Insurance  Company,  Ltd., 
Measeno,  C'awasji,  Dinshaw,  and  Hros’s 
steamers,  and  are  proprietors  of  the 
\hctoria  Nvanza  service  between  Kam- 
papa,  Zinga,  and  Kisumu  (ss.  Hiisscii  and 
sailing  boats). 


WHITLARK  & CO. 

Mr.  |.  Whitlark,  who  established  this 
firm  of  general  merchants  at  Zanzibar  in 
iyo2  and  at  Mombasa  four  years  after. 


was  in  South  Africa  for  three  years  during 
the  war,  and  has  had  many  vears’  com- 
mercial experience.  He  is  secretary  of  the 
iMombasa  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

The  firm  indent  to  order,  and  only  carry 
a small  stock  of  merchandise.  They  are 
agents  for  the  South  British  Insurance 
Company,  Ltd.,  Lawn  & .Alder,  Gordon’s 
“House  of  Lords ’’ whislyy,  Win.  Hunt  & 
Sons,  Birmingham,  &c.,  and  coast  agents 
for  many  up-country  people.  Skins  and 
coffee  are  the  principal  exports. 

d'he  London  representative  is  Mr.  W.  H. 
Hooker,  of  28,  Martin's  Lane,  E.C. 
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THE  TURF  IN  BRITISH 
EAST  AFRICA. 

By  lord  C.VRDROSS. 

R I 'J'  I S H EAST 
AFRICA,  like  most 
other  young  and 
growing  British  Colo- 
nies, has  among  its 
oflicials  and  settlers 
many  who  are  keenly 
interested  in  all 
matters  connected  with  horses. 

British  East  Africa  possesses  a Turf  Club 
which  at  present  holds  three  meetings  a 
year  on  a most  excellent  course,  which  was 
some  years  ago  marked  out  on  a large 
plain  just  outside  Nairobi. 

The  “going”  is  apt  to  be  very  much  on 
the  hard  side,  and,  light-weight  riders  being 
very  few  and  far  between,  it  naturally 
follows  that  the  scale  of  weights  is  a high 
one.  It  is  a curious  fact,  however,  that. 


despite  the  adamant  state  of  the  course, 
breakdowns  are  almost  unknown. 

Owing  to  the  altitude,  it  has  been  found 
that  horses  in  training  must  not  be  given 
too  much  galloping  work,  plenty  of  long, 
slow  work,  with  an  occasional  gallop, 
giving  by  far  the  best  results.  Too  much 
fast  work  is  much  more  likely  to  cause  an 
animal  to  lose  his  form  completely  than 
practically  no  fast  work  at  all,  provided  the 
animal  gets  plenty  of  slow  work. 

In  the  earl}^  days  the  railway  oflicials 
were  the  pioneers  of  racing  in  East  Africa, 
and  for  several  years  Mr.  A.  S.  Cooper  as 
honorary  secretary,  and  Mr.  B.  G.  East- 
wood  as  honorary  treasurer,  were  mainly 
responsible  for  the  success  of  the  meetings. 

About  a year  ago  the  Club  lost  the  ser- 
vices of  Mr.  Cooper,  when  he  left  the 
country  on  receiving  promotion,  but  his 
services  will  always  be  remembered  by 
those  who  have  followed  the  fortunes  of 
the  Turf  Club  since  its  inception. 

The  early  meetings  owed  much  to  the 
1^3 


splendid  support  given  to  them  by  the  late 
Sir  Donald  Stewart,  who  took  the  keenest 
possible  interest  in  all  matters  connected 
with  sport. 

There  are  manj^  others  who  have  helped 
the  Turf  Club,  most  prominent  of  whom  is 
Lord  Delamere,  who  has  now  been  presi- 
dent of  the  Turf  Club  for  many  years,  and 
who  has  frequently  aided  the  Club,  not 
only  linancially  but  in  ever}^  possible  wav. 

In  this  connection  it  is  impossible  to 
forget  the  support  so  generously  given 
to  the  Club  by  Mr.  W.  N.  McMillan,  of 
Juja  F'arm.  \Try  many  others  have  given 
not  only  hnancial  aid,  but  also  a great  deal 
of  time  and  trouble  to  racing  matters. 
Stewards'  meetings  are  held  very  frequently, 
and  from  personal  experience  I have  no 
hesitation  in  saying  that  in  no  countr}'  do 
the  stewards  take  a more  conscientious  and 
active  part  than  they  do  in  East  Africa. 

I think  there  is  no  doubt  that  racing  is  at 
present  on  quite  a different  footing  from 
what  it  was  four  or  live  3'ears  ago.  In  the 
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old  days  it  was  “ owners  up  ” and  “ sliirt- 
sleeve  order"  in  nearly  every  race.  That 
sort  of  racinu  may  not  be  attractive  to 
every  one,  but  at  the  same  time  it  repre- 
sents sport  in  the  best  meaning  of  the 
term. 

Nowadays  things  have  changed  some- 
what ; the  riding  is  better,  many  ponies 
are  specially  trained  for  the  different 
events,  and  some  owners  have  certainly 
not  found  racing  in  this  country  entirely 
unproiitable. 

Most  prominent  amongst  owners  and 
trainers  are  Mr.  C.  B.  Clutterbuck  and 
Mr.  James  Elkington.  The  former  rides  a 
good  race,  and,  further,  knows  how  to  get 
his  ponies  lit  to  race.  Besides  his  own 
animals,  he  generally  has  a certain  number 
of  others  in  his  stable  to  train  for  different 
owners. 

Mr.  Elkington,  unfortunately,  is  not  suf- 
liciently  light  to  ride  races,  but  no  man 
knows  better  than  he  how  to  get  his 
animals  lit,  and  in  his  well-kept  stables  at 


Masara,  near  Nairobi,  can  be  generally 
seen  some  30  horses  and  ponies  of  every 
kind,  belonging  to  many  different  owners. 
He  is  also  the  proud  owner  of  a very  smart 
Arab  mare,  bv  name  Wee  Woman,  who  is 
the  best  Arab  in  the  country,  and  who  has 
shown  her  ability  to  give  away  a lot  of 
weight  to  others  of  her  own  class.  Wee 
Woman’s  height  is  13.3.  In  the  (lovernor’s 
Cup,  a 6-furlong  handicap,  run  at  the 
January  Meeting,  1909,  Wee  Woman  carried 
12  stone  to  victory  in  gallant  style,  giving 
weight  away  all  round. 

The  most  successful  ponies  in  the  country 
as  far  as  stake  money  is  concerned  are  the 
two  Australian  mares — Gladys  (height  14.2), 
who  has  won  about  ;£-5oo  in  stakes,  and  tlie 
very  useful  and  consistent  performer,  Kath- 
leen (height  14.1^),  who  has  also  won  many 
races.  Gladys  is  the  property  of  IMr. 
Clutterbuck,  and  until  recently  Kathleen 
was  also  his,  but  he  has  lately  disposed  of 
her  to  Mr.  H.  A.  Benton.  Both  these 
mares  have  been  in  the  country  several 


years,  have  run  frequently,  and  arc  to-day 
as  sound  as  when  they  landed. 

A very  good  class  Arab,  by  name 
Governor,  the  winner  of  scores  of  races 
in  India,  is  standing  at  stud  at  Mr.  Elking- 
ton's  place.  Several  mares  are  now  in  foal 
to  him.  He  is  the  property  of  Captain 
Kiddell,  and  the  only  pity  is  that  this 
high-class  ponv  is  now  well  advanced  in 
years. 

I'he  Hindl'p  and  Eawcus  Estate  im- 
ported some  time  ago  a thoroughbred 
English  stallion,  by  name  McDonnell. 
On  the  score  of  breeding  alone  he  should 
command  attention.  McDonnell  is  by 
Count  Schomberg,  dam  Ea  Eiglia,  by 
Saraband.  This  horse  was  bred  by  Lord 
Cadogan,  and  Saraband,  the  sire  of  La 
Eiglia,  was  one  of  the  moat  beautifully 
put  together  horses  which  ever  appeared 
on  a racecourse.  Count  Schomberg,  the 
sire  of  McDonnell,  was  a really  good 
all-round  performer.  Among  the  stock 
he  has  got  will  be  remendierecl  that  splen- 
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did  Iwo-vi-ar  old,  Klack  Arianv,  whose 
early  death  showed  that  he  sutfered  from 


into  the  countrv,  small  animals  being  the 
most  useful  for  ordinary  purposes.  A 


of  them  have  been  of  any  particular 
class. 

As  far  as  stakes  are  concerned  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  Turf  Club  has  been  more 
than  ordinarily  liberal,  but,  with  onlv  a 
comparatively  small  public  to  draw  upon 
for  gate  money,  it  is  highly  improbable 
that  stakes  will  be  increased  for  some  time  to 
come.  It  is  quite  possible,  however,  that  in 
addition  to  the  race  meetings  held  at  Nairobi, 
an  additional  meeting  may  in  the  future 
be  held  at  Nakuru  during  the  Show  week. 

In  conclusion,  I mav  add  lh:it  it  is  gr  eatly 
to  be  hoped  that  the  stewards  will  see  that 
nothing  is  tillowed  to  creep  into  racing  in 
East  .Africa  which  may  tend  to  lower  the 
tone  of  sport.  All  the  offrcials  of  the  meet- 
ings give  their  services  free,  but  those  ser- 
vices are  given  only  in  the  interests  of  true 
sport.  Should  cer  tain  praictices,  which  may 
possibly  be  considered  “ finesse  ” in  older' 
countries  where  the  professional  owner  is 
not  uncommon,  be  allowed  to  get  a hold  in 
this  country,  then  in  all  probability  the 
'I'lirf  Chib  will  lose  that  support  with  which 
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an  internal  complaint  which  must  have 
c.iused  him  agonies,  and  which  fully 
accounted  for  the  temper  which  was 
responsible  for  the  ruin  of  his  three-year- 
old  career'. 

The  commonest  ponies  in  East  Africa, 
and  1 think  the  best  for  general  utility 
purposes,  are  the  Somali  and  .Abyssinian 
ponies.  Their'  endurance  is  wonderful,  no 
distance  being  too  gi'eat  for  them,  and  their 
ability  to  thrive  where  other  animals  would 
st.irve  is  simplv  marvellous.  There  is  a 
large  number  of  these  ponies  in  the 
countr'v,  and  special  races  are  framed  for' 
them.  They  are,  of  course,  comparatively 
slow  for  racing  [nirposes,  and  could  not 
live  in  a race  with  .Arabs  of  even  moderate 
class,  and  it  is  on  this  account  that  they 
are  kept  to  a class  by  themselves.  A cup 
has  kitely  beer'i  presented  by  Captain 
S.ilkeld  and  otlier  jitb.iland  officials, 
which  is  to  be  run  for  by  ponies  br'cd 
in  the  countrv. 

These  ponies  ar'e  not  by  any  means  be- 
neath contempt,  and,  owing  to  their  quali- 
ties of  endurance,  are  most  useful  servants 
to  settlers  in  East  Africa.  Thev  jump 
safely  and  well,  most  of  them  taking  kindlv 
to  the  game  after  a day  or  two’s  schooling. 

A’er  y few  big  hor'ses  have  been  imported 


A FISHING  PARTY. 

considerable  number  of  Arabs  have  it  cannot  dispense  to-day  or  for  some  con- 
been  brought  over  from  India,  but  few  siderable  time  to  come. 
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THE  NAIROBI  GOLF  CLUB. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  think  of  a part 
of  the  British  Empire  where  <iolf  is  not. 
In  the  Protectorate  a club  was  started  in 
i(;02,  but  this  died,  as  did  another  one 
fornied  three  years  later.  A fresh  and 
successful  attempt  was  made  at  the  begin- 
ning of  iQoh,  and  at  the  first  general 
meeting  of  the  Nairobi  Golf  Club  a com- 
mittee was  appointed  to  draw  up  a scheme. 
Donations  were  given  to  start  the  club,  a 
p-hole  course  was  laid  out,  and  bv  June, 
1908,  the  club  was  in  going  order.  It  is 
now  in  a sound  condition  and  seems  likely 
to  continue  so,  having  funds  in  hand. 

d'he  club  consists  of  an  unlimited  mem- 
bership, the  members  being  of  three  classes 
— plaving,  non-playing,  and  temporarv. 
The  last-named  may  play  for  three  months 
without  entrance  fee,  on  payment  of  the 
ordinary  subscription.  A visitor  may  play 
for  one  week  without  pavment  of  entrance 
fee  or  subscription,  provided  his  name  is 
duly  entered  in  the  visitors’  book  by  a full 
member.  The  entrance  fee  is  Rs.  45,  and 
is  payable  either  in  a lump  sum  or,  by 
arrangement  with  the  committee,  in  three 
instalments  of  Rs.  15  each,  the  first  payable 
on  election,  the  second  before  the  end  of 
the  third  month,  the  balance  before  the 
end  of  the  sixth  month.  Instalments  may 
be  remitted  at  the  option  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

The  monthly  subscription  for  ordinary 
playing  members  living  within  5 miles  of 
Nairobi  is  Rs.  3,  and  for  non-playing  mem- 
bers and  playing  members  residing  outside 
the  5-mile  radius,  R.  i,  payable  in  advance. 
In  cases  of  families,  the  head  of  the  family 
shall  pay  Rs.  3 a month  (if  a playing 
member),  and  each  other  playing  member 
R.  I a month.  Non-playing  members  out- 
side the  5-nhle  radius  pay  no  subscription. 

Members  absent  from  Nairobi  for  more 
than  three  months,  after  giving  due  notice, 
pay  no  subscription  for  the  period  of 
absence.  A full  member  ma}',  if  he  pays 
his  subscription  for  the  year  in  advance, 
pay  Rs.  30  instead  of  K’s.  36,  other  members 
Rs.  10  instead  of  Rs.  12. 

The  management  of  the  affairs  of  the 
club  is  vested  in  a committee  of  ten  mem- 
bers, four  of  whom  are  the  captain,  vice- 
captain, honorary  treasurer,  and  honorary 
secretary.  The  treasurer  is  authorised  to 
issue  a fixed  sum  monthly  for  upkeep  and 
repairs  to  the  secretary,’  who  submits 
details  of  expenditure  to  the  committee. 

A good  rule  is  that  no  member  shall  buy 


golf-balls  from  bo3's,  and  that  a fixed  tariff 
shall  be  paid  by  the  secretary  to  boys  for  all 
balls  found.  There  is  a fixed  tariff  for 
caddies,  viz.,  10  cents  per  nine  holes,  and 
caddies  must  wear  the  club  badges. 

The  local  rules  necessitated  by  the  condi- 
tion of  the  course  are  : — 

1.  A ball  may  be  lifted  at  any  time 
(except  from  a hazard)  and  dropped  with 
the  loss  of  one  stroke. 

2.  The  hazards  on  the  course  are  those 
defined  in  the  rules  of  golf  with  the  excep- 
tion of  “paths,”  and  with  the  addition  of 
the  rocks  beyond  the  gth  hole. 

3n.  If  a ball  lying  within  20  yards  of  the 
hole  be  stymied  by  a post  or  corner  wire 
(or  if  a post  or  wire  interfere  with  the 
stance  or  stroke  of  the  player)  the  ball  may 
be  lifted  and  dropped  from  the  knee  as 
near  as  possible  to  the  original  he,  but  not 
nearer  the  hole,  w’ithout  penalty. 

3/1.  If  a ball  played  from  within  20  yards 
of  the  hole  strike  a post  or  wire,  it  may  be 
dropped  from  the  knee  as  near  tis  possible 
to  the  place  from  which  it  w.is  played,  but 
not  nearer  the  hole,  and  pku'ed  again  with- 
out penalty. 

4.  The  K.A.R.  lines  and  the  Ngongo 
Road  are  out  of  bounds. 

5.  No  player  may  drive  from  the  2nd  or 
9th  tee  until  the  players  in  front  have  holed 
out. 

The  record  round  of  the  course  is  38  by 
T.  J.  Anderson,  hisq. 

The  following  gentlemen  are  serving  on 
the  committee  : C.  Hirtzel  (Captain),  R.  M. 
Combe  (Vice-captain),  H.  F.  G.  Bell  (Hon. 
Secretary').  H.  \V.  Gray  (Hon.  Treasurer), 
T.  J.  Anderson,  C.  C.  Bowring,  A.  E. 
Cruickshank,  H.  S.  Filsell,  E.  H.  Laurence, 
and  G.  K.  Watts. 

GOLF  AT  NAIVASHA. 

Time  was  when  the  march  of  events  in  a 
British  territory',  in  course  of  development, 
was  marked  by  the  successive  appearance 
in  the  locality  of  first  the  missionary,  then 
the  trader  and  the  soldier  ; and  when  the 
man  of  war  gave  place  to  the  tax  collector 
the  settlement  was  complete.  That  was 
before  golf  absorbed  all  the  leisure  (and 
in  some  offices  a part  of  the  “ working 
hours”)  of  most  officials,  for  now  no 
district  can  be  regarded  as  properly' 
developed  if  a golf  course  is  lacking.  A 
sporting  course  has  been  devised  round 
the  township  of  Kisumu,  which  is  evidence 
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alike  of  the  professional  character  of  ti.e 
place  and  the  ever-fresh  attractions  of  ///<■ 
game. 

Naivasha  has  a course,  but,  down  to  the 
date  of  the  preparation  of  this  volume,  the 
history  of  its  Golf  Club  was  a blank  sheet, 
for  no  club  had  been  formed,  and  the 
course  was  made  and  was  maintained  by 
private  individuals.  “Colonel  Bogev  ” has 
therefore  still  to  pay  his  official  visit  to  the 
links,  and  the  records  arc  yet  unwritten, 
although  a correspondent,  to  whom  appli- 
cation was  made  for  information  about  the 
course,  say'S  that  he  once  did  the  first  hole 
in  2,  but  he  modestly  adds  that  this  was 
a “curious  mistake”  rather  than  a 
“ record." 

The  golfer  who  cannot  do  without  the 
velvet  turf  and  smooth  lawns  of  an  East 
Anglian  summer  course  would  probablv 
turn  up  his  nose  at  the  sport  provided  bv 
the  Naivasha  course.  It  occupies  a few 
acres  of  the  quarantine  area,  and  possesses 
no  buildings  except  those  made  by  ant- 
bears,  and  it  is  impossible  to  illustrate  this 
account,  because  all  the  plavcrs  have 
strongly  objected  to  being  photographed 
on  the  course  in  its  present  condition. 

% 

MASARA  FARM. 

The  lover  of  hounds  will  not  forego  his 
sport  if  he  can  possibly  arrange  for  it,  so 
that  it  is  not  strange  to  find  that  British 
East  Africa  does  not  lag  in  respect  to  the 
Hunt.  Seven  and  a half  couple  of  fox- 
hounds, chiefly  from  Lord  Lecontield's 
pack  in  Sussex,  were  presented  to  Mr. 
J.  L.  M.  Elkington,  the  owner  of  Masara 
Farm,  by'  (Mr.  G.  H.  Goldfinch,  of 
Nakuru.  Hunting  for  jackal  and  duikei' 
takes  place  on  Sundays  and  Wednesdays, 
and  on  occasional  bye-days.  Captain  G.  H. 
Riddell  and  Mr.  Elkington  are  joint  masters 
of  the  Hunt.  There  are  no  subscriptions, 
as  the  Hunt  is  entirely  private,  but  every' 
one  is  made  welcome,  notices  of  meets 
being  posted  weekly.  (More  couples  of 
hounds,  presented  to  Mr.  Elkington,  are- 
on  their  way  from  England  at  the  time  of 
writing.  The  kennels  (presented  by  Captain 
Riddell)  are  of  stone,  well  ventilated  and 
dry. 

Mr.  Elkington  brought  out  with  him  a 
retriever  dog  and  bitch  (wavy-coated 
variety),  and  has  bred  very  successfully 
from  them.  He  also  brought  several 
thoroughbred  fox  terriers  and  great  Danes, 
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all  of  which  do  excellently.  I'he  foregoing 
breedb.  and  foxhounds  are  to  be  continued. 

d'he  chief  feature  of  Masara  Farm  is 
the  variety  of  horses,  for  every  class  of 
work,  among  which  arc  the  following  ; 
(lovernor,  pure  bred  .Vrab  stallion  ; im- 
ported from  India  in  i()o6  ; owned  by 
Captain  Kiddcll  : trained  by  i\Ir.  Elking- 
ton.  Alma,  bay  mare,  by  Someil  out  of 
Anita  ; bred  in  .Vustralia  ; imported  by 
Mr.  Quinn  ; trained  and  owned  by  Mr. 
Klkington  ; won  the  Buchanan  Cup, 
January,  1909,  Kathleen,  imported  by 
Messrs,  Clutterbuck  and  Cole  from  Aus- 
tralia : now  owned  by  Mr.  H.  A.  Fenton  ; 
ti'ained  by  Mr.  Elkington  ; won  two  races 
in  January,  J909.  Wee  Woman,  pure 
bred  Arab  mare  (late  Jaoosa ) ; won  the 
Governor's  Cupi,  January,  1909,  making  the 
eighth  race  since  arrival  in  British  East 
Africa  from  India  ; owned  and  trained 
by  Mr.  Elkington.  Silvcrmane,  pure  bred 
.\rab  stallion  : bought  by  Mr.  Fenton  from 
Mr.  W.  X.  McMillan,  who  imported 
him  from  India  in  1907  ; trained  by  Itir. 
lilkington  ; won  the  First  Division  Hack 
Sweepstakes,  and  ran  second  in  Steeple- 
chase, January,  i()og,  Sadie,  pure  bred 
iVrab  stallion,  property  of  ?tlr,  K.  H, 
Coleman  ; imported  from  Indi.i  by  (Mr. 
McAIillan  ; trained  by  Mr.  Elkington  ; 
winner  of  two  races  in  British  East  Africa. 
Byculla,  chestnut  Australian  gelding  ; im- 
}mrted  by  Hon.  B.  Cole  ; owned  by  Mr. 
K.  H.  Coleman  ; ran  third  Buchanan  Cup, 
second  Hurdle  Face,  Januaiy,  1909;  is  a 
big  winner  in  British  East  Africa.  Kikuyu, 
country  bred  at  St.  Augustine’s  Mission  by 
the  late  Father  Burke  (a  most  popular 
sporting  padre),  has  won  several  selling 
races,  and  is  owned  by  Captain  Riddell, 
Stingo,  owned  by  Captain  Riddell  ; one 
of  the  smartest  Somali  ponies  in  this 
country.  Lady  Reggie,  by  Sir  Regi- 
nald out  of  a Canadian  mare,  bred  in 
South  Africa  : bred  by  the  Director  of 
Agriculture,  and  imported  as  a four-year 
old.  A chestnut,  two  years  old,  the  pro- 
perty of  Lord  Cardross,  and  a brown  hlly 
owned  by  Hon,  Air.  Bowring  are  in  training, 
and  both  are  to  be  entered  for  the  Froduce 
Stakes,  1909. 

Air.  Klkington  also  owns  a colt  Albara, 
by  Kitchener  out  of  Alma  (before- 
mentioned).  White  Lady  is  in  foal  to 
Governor,  as  is  also  Wee  Woman.  Alma 
is  in  foal  to  AIcDoimell.  There  is  also 
an  old  Somali  shooting  pony  who  has 
a record  of  fourteen  lions  having  been 


shot  off  his  back,  and  who  won  the  Hack 
Race,  1908,  and  the  Steeplechase,  1909.  He 
is  at  least  twelve  years  old,  and  went  through 
the  Somali  W'ar.  Air.  Elkington  also  had 
charge  of  the  well-known  Irish  pony 
Wink  (owned  by  Hon.  Charles  Craven), 
by  Alay-boy  out  of  a thoroughbred  mare. 
Wink  was  bred  in  Tipperary,  but  was 
imported  here  from  India.  Firctly,  the 
property  of  Air.  Fenton,  eight  other  ponies, 
two  mules,  two  donkeys,  and  a few  native 
sheep  complete  the  live  stock  at  present  on 
the  farm. 

The  stables  at  Alasara  are  built  of  bam- 
boos, the  roofs  being  thatched  with  the 
strippings  off  stems  of  the  banana-tree  ; 
they  are  beautifully  cool  and  waterproof. 
Thirty  syces  and  about  30  other  boys 
are  at  present  employed  ; the  former  have 
their  own  shamba  land  and  live  on  the 
property. 

The  farm  consists  of  20  acres  and  130 
acres  are  rented  on  the  ridge.  Fifty  acres 
are  cultivated  with  coffee,  oats,  potatoes,  and 
maize.  This  includes  some  5,000  coffee- 
trees  two  years  old,  17  acres  of  oats  for 
Air.  Elkington's  own  use,  and  a large  vege- 
table garden.  The  dwelling-house  is  built 
of  wood  and  iron,  and  there  is  a nice  garden 
attached,  with  ornamental  and  wattle  trees 
for  shelter  and  shade. 

Several  imported  pigs  died  from  poison 
roots,  but  poultry  has  been  tried  with 
success. 

Air.  Elkington  is  in  partnership  with  Air. 
Fenton  in  10,000  acres  of  land  between  the 
Charnia  and  Thika  Rivers,  on  the  Fort  Hall 
Road,  29  miles  from  X'airobi.  This  pro- 
perty is  to  be  stocked  with  sheep  and  cattle, 
and  later  on  it  is  intended  to  start  horse- 
breeding. 

G.  H.  GOLDFINCH. 

Houirds  do  well  in  British  East  Africa, 
especially  those  bred  in  the  country.  This 
is  the  experience  of  Air.  G.  H.  Goldhnch, 
Nakuru,  who  came  to  British  East  Africa 
in  1904  from  South  Africa,  and  entered  the 
Government  service  in  igoh.  Freviouslv 
he  had  enjoyed  himself  hunting  his  own 
pack  of  hounds  near  Xairobi  (English  fox- 
hounds). 

Air.  Goldfinch,  for  many  3-ears  AI.F.H.  in 
England,  was  formerly  stock  inspector,  but 
in  1907  was  appointed  game  ranger  for  the 
X’akuru  District.  He  presented  Air.  J.  L.  AI. 
Elkington  with  a pack  of  hounds  when  he 
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left  X’airobi,  and  has  now  a small  pack 
bred  by  himself.  This  pack  at  present 
numbers  19,  and  it  is  the  intention  to 
hunt  in  the  X'akuru  District.  The  fox- 
hounds originally  came  from  India,  and  the 
late  Sir  Donald  Stewart  imported  five 
couples  from  England,  and  in  June,  1908, 
Lord  Leconfield  presented  Air.  Goldfinch 
with  another  live  couples.  Tick  fever  is  a 
trouble,  but  distemper  is  rare. 

RIFT  VALLEY  SPORTS  CLUB. 

The  idea  of  forming  a sports  club  at 
X’akuru  was  first  mooted  by  Air.  E. 
Anderton,  and  with  this  object  in  view 
he  arranged  a football  match  (Association) 
against  X’airobi  in  September,  1907.  The 
club  won  b3-  one  goal  to  nil.  Thus  the 
Rift  Valley  Sports  Club  was  started. 
Another  match  was  played  at  X’akuru  later 
on,  and  the  club  again  won  by  two  goals  to 
one.  X’airobi  again  came  to  Nakuru  to  pla}', 
and  the  result  was  a draw — one  goal  each. 
In  the  “ Dobbie  ” Cup  Competition  the 
Rift  A’alle}'  Sports  Club  was  defeated  at 
X’airobi  by  six  goals  to  nil. 

Golf  links  were  made  (nine  greens),  and 
at  once  became  popular.  The  tennis  and 
cricket  grounds  are  not  quite  finished.  The 
Government  have  granted  9 acres  to  the  club 
for  a sports  ground.  The  patrons  of  the  club 
are  Lord  Delamere  and  the  Hon.  H.  A.  F. 
Currie,  C.AI.G.  Air.  S.  S.  Bagge,  C.AI.G., 
IS  the  president,  Air.  S.  Couper  the  vice- 
president,  Air.  F.  G.  Thorne  the  secretary 
and  treasurer,  while  the  committee  consists 
of  Alessrs.  E.  Anderton,  J.  S.  H.  Tanner, 
X’.  E.  F.  Corbett,  T.  11.  Drake,  and  Captain 
G.  A.  Ross. 

NAIROBI  CLUB. 

By  A.  E.  Crl’icksh.w’k. 

As  a district  develops,  the  desire  among 
Europeans,  particularly  Britons,  for  a closer 
bond  of  association  than  that  obtained 
through  commercial  or  official  relations 
becomes  general.  This  was  the  feeling 
which  gave  rise  to  the  X’airobi  Club. 

Shortl3mfter  the  railhead  reached  Nairobi 
in  the  middle  of  1899,  X’airobi  as  a settle- 
ment began  to  grow  up. 

First  the  railway  headquarters  gave  it  a 
start ; then  it  became  headquarters  of  the 
civil  administration  of  the  Ukamba  Fro- 


THE  NAIROBI  HOUNDS. 

{Captain  Riddle  and  J.  L.  M.  I'dkin^lon,  J<Hnl  Masters.) 


WANDOROBO  HUNTING  DOGS,  THREE-QUARTER-BRED  FOXHOUNDS,  AND  PUPPIES  (ONE-EIGHTH  FOXHOUNDS). 

(The  property  <»!'  O.  H.  Goldliiich.) 
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LADIES'  GOLF  COURSE,  NAIROBI.  CRICKET  IN  NAIROBI. 

GOLF  IN  NAIROBI.  HOCKEY  IN  NAIROBI. 

VIE’W  OF  THE  NAIROBI  GOLF  COURSE. 
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viiice,  and  almost  immediately  afterwards 
a battalion  of  the  King’s  African  Rifles  was 
stationed  in  it. 

With  the  e.xception  of  a couple  of  shops 
on  the  plain,  the  commercial  element  did 
not  e.xist  at  ail  until  about  a couple  of  years 
later. 

As  might  be  e.xpected  in  these  circum- 
stances, a station  club  was  soon  found  to  be 
indispensable,  and  within  a year  one  came 
into  e.xistence.  A strong  committee  was 
formed  from  the  most  influential  members 
of  the  departments  already  named,  and  it 
was  arranged  that  the  proprietor  of  the 
Mombasa  club  should  erect  and  start  a 
club  on  similar  lines  to  the  coast  club,  i.c., 
that  members  should  pay  an  entrance  fee 
of  Ks.  50  and  a monthly  subscription  of 


R^.  10,  both  of  which  should  go  to  the 
proprietor.  The  land  was  given  at  a 
nominal  rent,  and  the  building  and  furnish- 
ings belonged  to  the  proprietor.  He  also 
took  all  profits  on  sale  of  meals  and  liquor. 
The  conditions  of  membership  were  those 
common  to  East  African  and  Zanzibar  and 
Indian  clubs. 

Ladies  were  admitted  to  the  reading-room 
on  certain  days  of  the  week  and  for  certain 
hours  only. 

These  conditions  lasted  for  two  years 
only,  when  the  proprietor  asked  to  be  re- 
lieved of  the  agreement  on  account  of  the 
membership  being  too  small  to  make  it  pay. 
The  club  then  raised  Rs.  8,000  in  debentures 
and  bought  all  the  furnishings  and  appur- 
tenances, including  two  billiard  tables. 


An  honorary  secretary  and  treasurer 
were  appointed,  and  a full  complement  of 
servants  engaged,  and  wines,  provisions, 
&c.,  taken  over. 

The  entrance  fee  was  raised  to  Rs.  100 
The  club  then  secured  an  excellent  gym- 
khana ground  where  cricket,  tennis,  hocke}', 
football,  and  croquet  are  all  regularly 
played. 

The  polo  and  golf  clubs  are  separate. 
Nairobi  is  therefore  splendidly  provided 
with  facilities  for  sports,  and  now,  at  the 
end  of  a decade,  scores  of  sporting  ladies 
and  men  daily  take  advantage  of  them. 

.A.  club  rule  admits  of  the  gvmkhana 
being  open  to  all  who  wish  to  join  in 
games  on  payment  of  a very  small  sub- 
scription. 


CRICKET  AT  MOMBASA. 
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MACHAKOS  AND 
DISTRICT. 

By  W.  MacLP:LLAN  WILSOX. 

CHAKOS,  whiLh  is 
the  headquarters  of 
the  district  of  Ulu 
in  Ukaniba  Province, 
takes  its  name  from 
a native  chief  called 
IM  a c h a k o . T h e 
enclitic  s is  the 
possessive  case,  and  signifies  the  place  of 
Machako. 

He  was  a worthy  old  Mkamba  chief  who 
held  reign  over  his  portion  of  the  tribe 
until  about  a ejuarter  of  a centurv  ago. 
Natives  who  knew  him  personallv  are 
unanimous  in  the  opinion  that  he  was  a 
wonderful  man. 

His  village  was  built  near  the  top  of 
Machako’s  Hill,  known  to  the  aborigines 
as  Kilima  Kim  we,  or  the  One  Hill,  which 
stands  solitary  like  a sentinel  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  valley  in  which  the  town  is 
built.  At  the  summit  of  this  mountain 
is  a grove  of  old-time  trees  in  which 
sacrihees  of  cattle  and  sheep  used  to  be 
(and  still  are)  made  to  Mulungu  or  Xgei 
(God). 

Machako  made  a practice  of  retiring  to 
this  place  for  meditation,  and  was  known 
to  be  in  trances  for  days  at  a time. 
He  would  then  teach  his  people  truths 
which  he  had  learned  whilst  in  his  trances. 
Such  teachings  would  be  along  moral  lines 
as  far  as  doing  justly  to  one  another  was 
concerned.  Because  he  was,  like  all  old 
native  chiefs,  addicted  to  beer  drinking. 


some  Europeans  have  stigmatised  his 
trances  as  drunken  bouts.  The  fact, 
however,  remains  that  his  teacliing  with 
reference  to  a man's  dutv  to  his  neigh- 
bours is  still  prized  by  many  of  his 
contemporaries. 

In  those  days  the  Masai  tribe  bordered 
on  the  Wakamba,  and  tribal  reprisals  were 
frequent  and  sanguinary.  (Machako's  kraal 
was  just  on  the  border,  and  his  men, 
probably  by  force  of  numbers,  drove  back 
the  pastoral  but  warlike  Masai  inch  bv  inch. 
To  encourage  braverv,  it  is  said  that 
Machako  used  to  give  a wife  to  any  of 
his  young  men  who  took  a Masai  a 
prisoner  and  brought  him  in.  This  meant 
that  the  chief  had  to  pay  two  or  three  cows 
(or  from  thirty  to  forty  goats  and  sheep)  to 
buy  the  woman  for  the  voung  man,  and  to 
this  gift  he  usuallv  added  a few  head  of 
cattle.  Apparentlv  the  old  man  recognised 
the  benefit  of  having  a wife,  as  he  had  about 
thirtv  or  more  himself. 

The  Wakamba  race  inhabiting  this  part 
of  the  countrv  is  essentially  a hill  people. 
On  the  whole  they  are  of  a stalwart  build, 
with  long,  sturdy  legs  and  with  good  lung 
power.  In  ordinary  tones  they  can  make 
themselves  heard  long  distances  from  hill  to 
hill.  In  their  youth,  before  with  advancing 
age  the}^  become  besotted  drunkards,  they 
are  verv  intelligent.  Their  knowledge  of 
poisons  and  medicines  is  famed  amongst 
surrounding  tribes.  The  Wakamba  black- 
smiths, considering  the  primitive  tools  with 
which  they  work,  are  really  clever. 

From  imported  wire  the  young  men 
make  adornments  of  chain  which  for 
quality  of  workmansliip  would  compare 
favouiably  with  that  made  in  a European 
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workshop.  Although  they  are,  as  a rule, 
averse  to  hard,  constant,  slogging  labour, 
they  seem  to  be  well  adapted  to  any  work 
that  requires  a certain  amount  of  in- 
telligence. 

As  a race  thev  have  considerable  occult 
powers.  IMain^  of  them  have  given  clear 
evidence  of  second  sight.  As  an  instance 
one  case  may  be  cited. 

The  Uganda  Railway  was  commenced  in 
the  year  i8q6.  Some  years  previous  to  this 
an  old  Mkamba  woman,  recognised  by 
her  tribe  as  a jirophetess,  foretold  the 
coming  of  the  white  men,  and  also  said 
that  they  would  make  a “road”  on  which 
they  would  be  able  to  travel  quickly.  The 
road  would  be  made  of  “mulinga’’  (iron), 
over  which  a “ nvumba  ” (house,  they  had 
no  word  for  what  they  had  never  seen  or 
heard  of)  would  go  with  fire.  She  pro- 
phesied that  it  would  pass  at  a certain 
distance  outside  of  Machakos.  Now  it  is  a 
noted  fact  that  during  the  building  of  the 
railway  the  resident  Sub-Commissioner  at 
(Machakos,  which  was  the  up-country  head- 
quarters before  the  capital,  Nairobi,  was 
built,  tried  hard  to  get  the  line  to  go 
through  Machakos,  but,  according  to  the 
old  woman's  prophes}'  (which  was  doubt- 
less unknown  to  the  constructing  engineer), 
the  railway  was  laid  to  pass  outside 
Machakos  at  a distance  of  about  15  miles. 

Until  the  coming  of  the  white  man  the 
Wakamba  did  all  their  cultivation  in  tlie 
hills,  because  of  their  tribal  wars.  As  a 
consequence,  they  arc  in  many  places 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  art  of 
irrigation.  They  own  also  large  quantities 
of  cattle,  sheep,  and  goats,  the  country 
being  eminently  suited  for  stock. 
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They  did  not  at  take  kindly  to  the 
coining  of  the  white  man,  regarding  him 
as  their  natural  enemy,  whom  it  was  their 
bounden  duty  to  despoil. 

The  first  Superintendent  of  the  District, 
under  the  n'giiiic  of  the  Imperial  British 
East  Africa  Company,  arrived  in  the  early 
nineties.  Everything  had  to  he  kept  under 
lock  and  key.  Even  the  boy  taking  his 
master’s  washing  to  the  river  required  a 
couple  of  armed  .Askaries  (police)  with  him 
to  see  that  the  natives  did  not  steal  the 
clothes. 

During  the  time  of  Mr.  Ainsworth,  who 
arrived  at  Alachakos  as  District  Super- 
intendent in  1892,  the  surrounding  natives 
were  brought  into  a better  frame  of  mind, 
and  many  exciting  tales  could  be  told  of 
hairbreadth  escapes  from  massacres  in 
those  days. 

The  picture  to-day  is  somewhat  different. 
Where  once  the  l\Iasai  and  Wakanib.i  had 
deadly  raids,  and  the  elephant,  rhinoceros, 
and  lion  held  sway,  mav  now  be  seen  a 


neat  little  township  with  the  houses  of 
European  settlers  dotting  the  landscape 
around. 

Cattle,  ostriches  in  domesticity,  fruit, 
wheat,  and  general  farming  are  industries 
which  are  slowly,  surely,  and  protitablv 
raising  their  heads,  bringing  value  to  a land 
which  aforetime  was  practically  worthless. 

Eor  many  years  the  N'Gelani  Instate, 
seven  miles  from  Machakos  Town,  and  at 
present  the  property  of  Mrs.  Langridge, 
has  supplied  the  local  markets  with  home 
fruits — apples,  peaches,  apricots,  plums, 
oranges,  &c. — a fact  which  has  proved  the 
adaptability  of  the  climate  and  soil  to 
the  fruits  of  temperate  as  well  as  tropical 
climes. 

The  Hill  Brothers  and  the  Alorgan  family 
are  showing  that  ostrich  feathers  from  this 
district  hold  their  own  with  those  in  the 
Cape  Colony  markets. 

Wheat  grown  in  the  district  has  yielded 
an  aver.ige  of  20  bushels  of  first-class 
grain  to  the  acre  ; and  when  once  the 


tick,  kept  alive  and  propagated  by  enormous 
roaming  herds  of  game,  is  eradicated, 
sheep  will  assuredly  prove  a profitable 
concern. 

Under  the  eflicient  administration  of  Mr. 
Ronan  Humphrey,  the  present  District 
Commissioner,  the  native  is  docile  and 
generally  well  behaved.  The  present 
European  settlers,  of  whom  there  are 
over  thirty,  find  in  him  a genuine  friend, 
from  whom  they  never  fail  to  get  active, 
sympathetic  consideration  in  the  many 
difficulties  incidental  to  pioneering  in- 
dustries. 

A census  has  been  taken  for  1908-9, 
showing  that  there  are  of  natives  48,774 
males,  54,408  females;  105,204  cattle  (Ulu 
district);  52  British  males,  21  females,  240 
Indians,  and  250  other  African  tribes.  The 
district  can  put  40  Europeans  and  30  horses 
into  the  field. 

There  are  hundreds  of  square  miles  of 
this  country  still  unoccupied  which  are  at 
present  nominally  included  in  the  native 
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reserve.  The  natives  are  scattered  over 
the  district,  and  in  but  few  places  is  the 
population  dense.  An  adjustment  of  loca- 
tions for  these  and  the  throwing  open  to 
white  settlement  of  land  thus  set  free 
would  certainly  make  much  that  now 
produces  thorns  and  briers  blossom  as 
the  rose  ; natives  would  be  enriched  by 
additional  work  from  white  employers, 
and  the  finances  of  the  country  would  be 
improved. 

Finally,  of  all  the  healthy  places  in  the 
highlands  of  British  East  Africa,  Machakos 
District  is  second  to  none. 


THE  AFRO  AMERICAN  FIBRE  COM 
PANY,  LTD. 

('ireat  faith  is  placed  in  the  sisal  and 
rubber  industries  of  the  Protectorate.  I'he 
.Vfro-American  Fibre  Company,  Ltd.,  were 
the  first  to  start  operations  there,  the  con- 
cession being  granted  in  February,  ipo^ 
and  work  started  six  months  later. 


The  company  who  thus  set  the  example 
have  a concession  at  \'oi,one  mile  from  the 
railway  station,  of  loo  square  miles  of  land 
consisting  of  a considerable  quantity  ot 
Sanseviera  fibre.  Ten  acres  have  been 
planted  with  sisal,  of  which  3 acres  are 
mature,  because  it  is  uncut  (three  and  a 
half  years)  and  will  now  produce  at  least 
1,500,000  bulbils.  The  first  three  mature 
plants  averaged  4,000  bulbils  per  pole, 
d'here  are  also  50  acres  of  rubber,  or  10,000 
trees,  three  years  old.  The  extension  of 
rubber-planting  depends  on  the  market 
prices,  but  it  is  intended  to  plant  every 
bulbil  possible.  Sisal  is  also  to  be  a 
thing  of  the  future.  The  Sanseviera  dis- 
trict is  comparatively  waterless,  and  the 
factory  obtains  its  supply  of  water  from 
wells  and  the  Voi  River.  The  factory  is 
capable  of  treating  30  tons  of  raw  material 
per  machine  per  day,  equal  to  17  cwt.  of 
marketable  fibre.  The  price  tluctuates 
largely,  and  ()o  per  cent,  of  the  fibre  is 
shipped  to  New  York. 

The  machinery,  housed  in  sheds  of  steel 
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frames  and  iron  roofs,  consists  of  two  sets  of 
“ Finnigan  " decorticators,  lathe,  scutching 
machine,  and  a brass  foundry  (where  all 
casting  required  is  done).  Two  engines, 
one  hhiglish  of  45  h.p.  and  one  American 
of  14  h.p.,  drive  it.  There  are  miles  of 
trolley  lines,  12-lb.  rails,  231  gauge,  and 
23  trucks  ; also  two  hand-geared  presses. 
This  is  the  third  set  of  machinery  that  has 
been  put  up. 

The  compau}'  employ  one  European 
and  about  200  natives,  but  require  500  at 
least  to  keep  the  machines  going.  It 
almost  entirely  depends  on  labour  as  to 
whether  the  industry  is  a paying  one  or 
not. 

The  company  are  of  opinion  that  the 
duty  on  fibre  should  be  taken  off  entirely  till 
the  industry  is  assured,  and  that  the  freights 
by  ship  are  too  high.  From  Manilla  to 
New  York  fibre  costs  \ cent  (American) 
per  lb.,  whilst  from  Mombasa  to  New  York 
costs  I cent  per  lb.,  the  latter  being  only 
half  the  distance. 

The  correct  name  of  the  company  is  the 
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i\.fro-Americ;in  Trading  and  Xavigation 
Company,  Ltd.,  and  they  originally  had  59 
square  miles  on  the  'I'ana  Kiycr,  hut  this 
has  now  been  giyen  up. 

The  capital  of  the  company  is  nearly 
entirely  American.  i\Ir.  A.  C.  Ward,  the 
general  manager,  came  to  Lritish  East 
Africa  in  1907  from  the  U.S.A.  to  take  up 
the  post. 


THE  BRITISH  EAST  AFRICA  FIBRE 
AND  INDUSTRIAL  COMPANY,  LTD. 

Machinery  plays  an  all-important  part  in 
the  lihre  industry  of  the  I^rotectorate,  and 
special  regard  in  being  up-to-date  in  this 
respect  is  paid  by  the  British  East  Africa 
Eihre  and  Industrial  Company,  Ltd.,  of 
Masongaleni,  one  mile  from  the  railway 
station. 

The  company,  whose  head  oflice  is  at 
25,  Austin  Eriars,  London,  started  opera- 
tions at  the  end  of  1907,  and  have  a con- 
cession of  100  square  miles  for  the  purpose 
of  collecting  Sanseviera  lihre.  The  species 
used  are  “ Ehrenberghii  " and  “ Guinensis.” 

The  leaves  of>  those  plants  are  cut  in  the 
jungle  and  brought  in  to  the  mill  on  trolley 
lines — the  latter  e.xtending  into  the  jungle 
for  some  3 miles.  They  are  crushed  and 
then  put  into  a decorticating  machine,  which 
cleans  the  llesh  from  the  lihre,  which  is 
thence  carried  to  the  drying  lines.  During 
crushing  and  decorticating  it  is  copiously 
washed  with  water.  The  drying  takes 
about  four  hours  in  the  sun,  and  when 
complete  the  fibre  is  ready  for  baling, 
which  is  done  by  hydraulic  power. 

The  machinery  for  the  foregoing  is  driven 
by  an  oil  engine  of  28  h.p.  and  the  water  is 
supplied  by  a special  pump  at  the  rate  of 
9,000  gallons  per  hour  to  a height  of  80  feet. 
The  engine  and  pump  are  by  Blackstone. 
The  capacity  of  the  machinery  is  i ton 
of  dry  fibre  per  day,  which  takes  36  tons  of 
green  fibre,  equal  to  about  r6o,ooo  leaves. 

The  first  machine  proved  a failure,  after 
a cost  of  nearly  £^3,000.  The  “ Einnigan  ” 
machine  was  then  tried,  with  comparative 
success,  and  is  now  in  use,  but  is  to  be  aban- 
doned, and  a new  “Corona"  machine,  by 
Messrs.  Krupp,  of  German}',  is  to  be  intro- 
duced almost  immediately.  The  companv 
are  the  first  to  introduce  this  machine  into 
British  East  Africa,  although  it  has  been  in 
use  in  German  East  Africa  for  some  time. 

d'he  company  are  also  introducing  a new 
“crusher”  specially  designed  for  them  in 


England.  This  machine  is  nearly  four 
times  the  size  of  any  crusher  now  in  use  in 
connection  with  the  fibre  industry.  A com- 
plete new  shed  is  also  to  be  erected  to  take 
this  machine.  Five  Europeans  amt  about 
200  natives  are  employed. 

Mr.  K.  K.  Hollins  is  the  British  East 
Africa  representative,  while  Mr.  Owen 
Grant  acts  as  manager.  The  latter’s  house 
is  by  the  Wire  Wove  Roofing  Company, 
and  was  imported  complete,  as  were  the 
staff  quarters.  The  size  of  the  former  is 
about  30  feet  by  45  feet  and  the  latter 
70  feet  by  50  feet.  Both  these  houses  are 
found  to  be  very  good. 

There  is  an  ample  supply  of  water,  which 
is  pumped  to  the  houses  mentioned.  The 
future  of  the  industry,  according  to  the 
company,  depends  on  the  Government, 
indentured  labour  being  a necessity. 


THE  CULLINAN  FIBRE  CONCESSION. 

Although  there  is  every  prospect  for  the 
fibre  industry  in  British  bkist  Africa,  yet 
the  question  of  labour  is  a most  serious  one. 
Indentured  labour  is  said  to  be  an  absolute 
necessity,  native  being  far  too  uncertain, 
and  on  this  account,  at  the  present  time, 
the  Cullinan  works  are  being  run  at  a loss. 
The  Cullinan  fibre  concession  is  at  Darajni 
River,  about  9 miles  from  Masongaleni 
railway  station.  The  concession  is  100 
square  miles  in  e.Ktent,  and  is  managed  by 
Mr.  H.  G.  Cullinan.  Four  Europeans  and 
about  250  natives  are  employed,  although 
some  Sod  are  re]uired.  The  syndicate 
commenced  operations  in  1907. 

The  machinery,  which  is  capable  of  turn- 
ing out  3 tons  of  dry  fibre  per  day,  is 
driven  by  a steam  engine  of  56  h.p.  This 
engine  also  pumps  water  by  means  of  a 
cable,  the  water  supply  being  plentiful. 
There  are  two  “ Einnigan  ” decorticating 
machines,  two  “ crushers,"  lathes,  drilling 
machines,  planing  machines,  one  drum 
(12  feet  long)  for  scutching  the  fibre,  and 
two  hand  baling  presses.  The  machinery 
is  in  an  iron  building  86  feet  by  30  feet,  and 
there  is  a fibre  stoi'age  shed,  70  feet  by  20 
feet,  of  wood  and  iron  with  a cement  tloor 
and  a trolley  line  running  through  the 
centre. 

Thvire  are  2 miles  of  trolley  line,  i6-lb. 
rails,  24  gauge,  12  2-ton  trolleys  (table 
]ilatform  type),  and  four  tipping  trolleys. 
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Other  buildings  consist  of  one  seven- 
roomed  brick  house  with  iron  roof,  one  si.x- 
roomed  wood  and  iron  brick-lined  house, 
and  a native  compound,  233  feet  by  12  feet, 
of  wood  and  iron. 

It  is  reckoned  that  i£  per  cent,  of  the 
material  is  waste,  as  33  tons  of  the  green 
fibre  must  be  crushed  to  produce  i ton 
of  clean,  dry  fibre. 

Sisal  has  been  planted  here  and  has 
grown  successfully. 

Mr.  Cullinan,  who  came  to  British  East 
Africa  from  South  Africa,  is  interested  in 
this  concern  with  his  brother,  Mr.  T.  M. 
Cullinan,  the  finder  of  the  famous  diamond, 
and  thoroughly  believes  in  the  future  of 
the  fibre  industry. 


DEAN  & WILLIAMS. 

Some  promising  experiments  in  rubber- 
producing  are  being  made  by  IMessrs.  Dean 
& Williams,  Kilimanyo.  Their  rubber 
estates,  of  4,000  acres,  are  situated  some 
2i-  miles  from  Kibwezi  Station,  with  the 
railway  running  through  the  property,  and 
are  looked  after  by  Messrs.  CL  M.  Dean  and 
R.  M.  Dean.  The  former  came  here  from 
the  Orange  River  Colony,  having  gone 
there  during  the  Boer  War,  and  the  latter 
was  in  the  Bechuanaland  Civil  Service  for 
one  year,  in  the  Orange  River  Colony  for 
three  years,  and  then  came  here  in  1906 
and  joined  his  brother. 

Operations  were  started  on  the  estate  in 
February,  1906.  I'p  to  the  present  250 
acres  of  rubber  are  under  cultivation,  and 
there  are  some  85,000  trees  growing  well. 
The  whole  of  this  acreage  is  fenced  with 
wire-netting — every  3yard  of  it.  The  firm 
hope  to  plant  at  the  rate  of  100  acres  per 
annum.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
Manihot  and  Dichotoma  (or  Jecquie)  rubber 
from  South  America  has  been  imported  and 
is  likely  to  succeed.  Some  10,000  trees  arc- 
now  in  the  nursery  ready  to  be  planted  out 
in  the  coming  rainy  season.  This  is  the 
first  time  these  varieties  of  rubber  have 
been  tried  in  Africa  ; it  grows  and  is  tapped 
similar  to  Para  1 ubber.  There  are  two 
nurseries  for  young  trees,  and  the  river  is 
dammed  for  irrigation  purposes  b)-  means 
of  a furrow,  there  being  sufficient  fall  for 
this  purpose. 

Groundnuts  and  chillies  are  grown  as 
catch  crops,  and  some  cotton  that  has  been 
planted  has  been  exceedingly  well  reported 
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Oil  by  the  Government  Agriculturist.  Sisal 
has  done  excellently,  and  as  soon  as  bulbils 
arc  obtainable  it  is  intended  to  plant  some 
500,000. 

A few  sheep  and  goats  are  kept  for  the 
linn’s  own  purposes.  Vegetables  arc  grown 
for  local  consumption,  and  also  paw-paws 
and  bananas.  The  fruit  trees  planted  have 
not  been  very  successful,  but  mulberries 
and  naarijes  are  promising.  "Wild  Sanse- 


DEUTSCH-ENGLISCHE  OST  AFRIKA 
KOMPAGNIE. 

Anv  doubt  that  existed  as  to  the  quality 
of  the  rubber  produced  in  British  East 
Africa  has  been  set  at  rest  by  the  tapping  of 
three-year-old  trees,  with  the  result  that  the 
samples  were  valued  equal  to  the  best  in 
(ferman  East  Africa.  The  trees  in  question 
were  planted  by  the  Deutsch-Englische  Ost 
Afrika  Kompagnie,  which  was  formed  in. 


be  planted  out  this  year  ( 1909).  One  acre  of 
vanilla  has  been  planted  as  an  experiment, 
and  is  likelv  to  do  well,  as  may  also  be  said  of 
cocoa,  of  which  4,000  trees  are  in.  Balsam, 
as  grown  in  Peru,  and  now  fetching  E60  per 
cwt.,  has  grown  wonderfully,  but  has  not  yet 
been  tapped.  Pepper  (black),  banana  libre, 
and  cotton  are  also  under  cultivation,  but  the 
last  named  is  not  a success  owing  to  this  part 
of  the  country  being  too  dry.  b'or  all 


viera  libre  is  to  be  found  wherever  clearing 
has  not  been  carried  on. 

An  average  of  100  natives  are  employed, 
and  no  labour  troubles  have  been  experi- 
enced. The  wages  paid  are  Rs.  4 and  food 
to  Rs.  10  and  no  food.  A store  is  run  on 
the  place  and  holds  its  own  with  the  Indian 
stores,  as  the  natives  seem  to  prefer  trading 
with  Europeans.  Maize  is  ground  on  the 
estate,  and  the  Hour  is  sold  to  the  natives. 

Messrs.  Dean  find  it  very  healthy  here, 
the  estate  being  just  3,000  feet  above  sea- 
level. 


RUBBER  PLANTATIONS  AT  KIBWEZI. 

(The  properly  of  Dean  & Williams.) 

1906  in  Berlin  with  entirely  German  capital. 
The  company  have  a concession  of  50 
square  miles  at  Kibwezi  and  85  square 
miles  at  Voi,  and  both  properties  are  con- 
trolled bv  Ml'.  R.  E.  P.  Huebner,  the 
managing  director. 

The  Kibwezi  property  is  under  the 
management  of  G.  R.  O.  Scheffler,  who 
was  formerly  in  the  Cameroons  and  also  the 
Royal  Botanical  Gardens  at  Berlin.  At 
this  place  some  ()oo  acres  are  under  cultiva- 
tion. One  hundred  thousand  rubber  trees 
are  planted  and  135,000  are  in  the  nursery  to 


other  things  the  soil  is  found  to  be  excel- 
lent. Work  was  commenced  here  in  1906. 

Planting  is  being  carried  out  at  the  rate 
of  75,000  trees  per  annum.  Of  sisal,  as  soon 
as  the  suckers  (and  l ulbils)  can  be  obtained, 
3,000,000  will  be  put  in  ; the  ground  is 
being  ju  epared  for  this  purpose.  The  soil 
is  excellent  for  oranges,  which  are  very 
good  in  size  and  Havour.  Some  200  natives 
are  employed,  and  since  the  plantations 
have  been  started  health  in  the  district  has 
been  good,  and  the  place  no  longer  deserves 
the  bad  name  it  formerly  had.  Mr.  Scheffler, 
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his  wife  and  family  have  lived  here  for  two 
and  a half  years,  and  enjoy  perfect  health. 

At  Voi  the  company  go  in  for  the  treat- 
ment of  Sanseviera  fibre  onlj’',  and  as  soon 
as  suckers  are  obtainable  sisal  will  again  be 
started,  as  this  is  considered  the  ideal  land 
for  it.  Mr.  Zeuner  is  the  manager  here, 
and  about  150  natives  are  employed,  but 
some  300  are  required.  Operations  were 
commenced  in  1906,  and  at  present  there 
are  one  “ Finnigan  ” decorticator,  four 


Experimental  cultivation  is  being  carried 
on,  but  the  main  object  of  Mr.  Huebner  is 
sisal.  The  fibre  is  shipped  to  London, 
Hamburg,  New  York,  and  the  Argentine, 
and  formerly  fetclied  ^'37  per  ton,  but  on 
account  of  the  American  crisis  and  the 
over-production  in  the  Philippines,  dropped 
to  £20,  and  now  (April,  1909)  is  increasing. 
This  is  a paying  concern,  if  labour  is 
obtainable  and  machinery  can  be  kept 
going  daily. 


C.  A.  & H.  D.  HILL. 

The  breeding  of  ostriches  is  not  lost  sight 
of  in  the  Machakos  District.  Messrs.  C.  A.  & 
H.  D.  Hill  carry  on  the  industry  on  the 
Katelembo  Farm,  Wami  Faian,  and  Kilima 
Farm,  totalling  10,000  acres.  The  property 
is  well  watered  by  a river  and  several 
springs,  and  is  situated  some  15  miles  from 
Kapiti  Station  and  some  4 miles  from  the 
IMachakos  boma. 

Mr.  C.  A.  Hill  came  to  British  East  Africa 
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(lerman  double  Laspadors,  one  crushing 
or  scutching  machine,  two  hand  baling 
presses,  and  two  steam  engines,  equalling 
together  40  h.p.  There  are  also  5 miles 
of  trolley  lines,  14  lbs.,  24  gauge,  15 
trollies. 

The  buildings  are  of  (local)  wood  and 
iron,  and  include  houses  for  the  manager 
and  assistants.  Fuel  (wood)  is  plentiful. 
A river  runs  through  the  concession,  and 
this  at  times  is  dry,  but  three  wells  make  up 
for  the  deticiency. 


Mr.  Huebner  came  to  British  East  Africa 
in  1895  fi'om  Germany,  and  started  as 
manager  for  Hansing  lY  Co.  for  four  years, 
then  went  to  Nairobi  and  started  the  hrm  of 
Huebner  & Co.,  later  taking  over  this  85 
square  miles  from  the  Government  and 
iloating  the  present  company.  He  is,  there- 
fore, one  of  the  oldest  settlers.  Mr.  Huebner 
walked  to  the  Lake  from  IMachakos  Road 
before  the  railway  line  was  laid,  and  traded 
in  cattle  and  ivory  and  performed  the  usual 
pioneer  work. 


in  1904  and  Mr.  H.  D.  Hill  in  1905  from  the 
d'ransvaal  Civil  Service,  both  having  been 
born  and  brought  up  on  ostrich  farms. 
They  have  now  about  150  full-grown  birds 
and  chicks.  Some  400  birds  have  been 
incubated,  but  a great  many  have  been  sold. 
The  birds  are  herded  in  troops  of  from  30 
to  50.  Messrs.  Hill  have  been  selling 
feathers  since  1905. 

An  ostrich  fifteen  months  old  in  this 
country  brings  in  Rs.  15,  at  twenty-four 
months  Rs.  26,  and  three  years  old  Rs.  45, 
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and  it  is  lioped  by  careful  breeding  to  get 
them  up  to  Rs.  00-105  per  bird  per  annum. 
The  feathers  are  exported  direct  to  the 
English  market.  Four  incubators,  with  a 
capacity  of  44  eggs  each,  are  in  use.  There 
are  about  332  ostriches  in  the  district. 

At  Kilima  Farm  some  100  acres  of  land 
have  been  cultivated,  whilst  at  Katclembo 
Farm  some  3,000  wattle,  gum,  and  pepper 
trees  have  been  planted  in  avenues,  and 
also  about  15  acres  ploughed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  planting  maize  and  lucerne.  A 
stone  homestead  is  now  in  course  of  erec- 
tion, and  a fruit  garden  is  being  made. 
Wheat  does  very  well  on  this  property. 


JUJA  FARM. 

One  of  the  mo't  successful  stock-raisers 
in  the  Nairobi  District  is  IMr.  W.  Xorthrup 
McMillan,  who  arrived  in  British  East 
Africa  in  September,  1904,  from  New 
Mexico,  U.S..\.  The  Juja  Farm,  on  which 
he  settled  in  1905,  is  some  20,000  acres  in 
extent,  and  about  23  miles  from  Nairobi 
railway  station.  It  is  bounded  by  the 
Athi,  Kuero,  and  Nderugo  Rivers,  thus 
being  abundantly  supplied  with  water. 

Cattle,  ostriches,  sheep,  pigs,  horses,  and 
mules  are  all  being  run  under  the  manage- 
ment of  Mr.  .A.  B.  Duirs,  besides  which,  on 
300  acres,  lucerne  and  grain  are  being 
cultivated.  Mr.  McMillan  owns  about  800 
cattle,  150  of  them  being  half-bred  and 
thoroughbred.  There  are  some  600  sheep, 
of  which  over  200  are  half-bred  and 
thoroughbred,  over  120  pigs,  and  nearly 
60  ostriches,  as  well  as  a few  special  strains 
of  poultry. 

The  whole  of  the  property  is  fenced,  and 
as  an  instance  of  the  up-to-date  methods 
believed  in  and  acted  on,  it  may  be  men- 
tioned that  the  house  is  fitted  with  electric 
light,  and  that  ice  and  power  plant  have 
been  laid  down.  In  all  there  are  on  the  Juja 
Farm  18  house,  farm,  and  other  buildings. 

Mr.  McMillan  also  holds  near  the 
N'Cielani  fruit  farm  1,000  acres  at  Macha- 
kos,  where  fruit  trees  are  in  bearing,  and 
where  he  intends  to  go  in  extensively 
for  stock  and  agriculture. 


KILIMA  THEKI. 

In  1907  Sir  Alfred  F.  Pease,  Bart., 
decided  to  run  an  ostrich  farm,  and  for  this 


purpose  acquired  Kilima  Theki,  5,000  acres 
in  all,  situated  10  miles  from  Kapiti  Plains 
Station  and  8 miles  from  Machakos.  At 
present  there  are  some  28  grown  birds  and 
36  chicks  hatched  in  1938.  There  are  many 
wild  ostriches  running  on  the  farm,  and  the 
eggs  are  collected  for  the  purpose  of  hatch- 
ing in  the  incubators,  of  which  there  are 
three  (“  Cvphers  ” incubators)  with  a 
capacitv  of  40  eggs  each.  Lucerne  is 
cultivated  to  a very  large  extent  for  feeding 
the  ostriches.  Horses  do  well,  and  at  pre- 
sent there  are  five  running.  Cattle  may 
also  be  introduced  later.  Twenty  acres  of 
land  have  been  cultivated  with  maize 
and  potatoes ; wheat  has  been  tried 
and  grew  excellently.  Good  water  is 
obtained  from  springs  which  abound  on  the 
farm. 

A stone  house,  with  iron  roof,  has  been 
built  on  the  hill  i Katanga)  overlooking  the 
plains,  and  a garden  is  in  the  course  of 
construction.  Kilima  Theki  is  managed  by 
Air.  R.  Allsopp,  who  came  to  British  East 
Africa  in  June,  1908,  from  the  Transvaal, 
where  he  went  with  the  Wiltshire  Yeomanry 
during  the  Boer  War. 

There  is  a huge  amount  of  game  on  the 
propertv,  and  several  kopjes  with  small 
quantities  of  timber.  The  game  includes 
impala,  klipspringer,  rhebuck,  stembuck, 
duiker,  “ kongoni,”  Grant  and  Thompson's 
gazelle,  zebra,  and  many  lions,  which  prove 
a source  of  great  trouble  to  the  farmers  in 
the  district.  Fourteen  lions  were  killed 
between  Christmas,  1908,  and  Alarch,  1909. 
Wildfowl  is  plentiful,  including  khorhan, 
parti  idge,  guineafowl,  spurfowl,  and  pan. 
Cheetahs,  Cerval  cats,  jackals,  and  hy.'enas 
are  also  in  evidence. 


KUSITAWI  ESTATES. 

One  centre  of  the  cocoanut  industry  is  to 
be  found  on  the  Kusitawi  Estates,  3 miles 
from  Mazeras  Station.  There  are  640  acres 
under  cultivation,  and  640  not  yet  started. 
There  are  about  40,000  cocoanut  - trees, 
from  one  year  old  downwards,  including 
some  200  old  trees  now  in  fruit,  and  some 
50  acres  of  rubber. 

There  is  a wood  and  iron  house  with  a 
stone  floor  for  the  use  of  the  manager,  who 
lives  on  the  estate.  At  the  present  time 
there  are  about  400  natives  working  on  the 
property.  A general  store  is  kept  for  the 
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purpose  of  supplying  the  natives  with  what 
they  require,  and  50  oxen  are  kept  for 
working  purposes. 


MERITINI  ESTATES. 

The  well-known  Meritini  Estates,  the 
propertv  of  Messrs.  Anderson  & Mayer,  of 
Alombasa,  are  situated  on  the  Uganda 
Railway  at  about  mile  7.  They  extend  in 
all  to  about  800  acres,  and  stretch  from  the 
railway  line  to  the  Port  Tudor  Harbour 
reaches.  Planting  on  a serious  scale  began 
in  1907,  and  there  are  now  many  thousands 
of  Ceara  rubber-trees  rapidly  approaching 
the  bearing  stage.  Although  the  plantation 
is  chietly  confined  to  rubber  at  the  present 
time,  cocoanuts  thrive  remarkably  well,  and 
it  is  found  that  where  the  cocoanut-trees 
are  interspersed  with  the  Ceara  the  rubber 
grows  more  strongly  and  quicker,  evidently 
taking  kindly  to  the  shelter  afforded. 

On  a well-selected  and  healthy  site  a 
superintendent’s  house  has  been  erected 
and  is  an  excellent  example  of  the  most 
suitable  kind  of  residence  to  put  up  at  the 
coast.  Built  of  clay  laid  over  networks  of 
thin  poles,  roofed  with  dried  cocoanut 
leaves,  the  windows  framed  with  shutters 
only,  iron  bars  taking  the  place  of  the  usual 
<>‘lass,  the  house  is  alwavs  cool  and  comfort- 
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able,  besides  being  inexpensive. 

Several  catch  crops  have  been  grown  by 
the  proprietors  with  success,  including 
maize,  rice,  and  cassava,  whilst  the  sugar- 
canes  in  the  valleys  are  very  strong  and 
disease-resisting.  Meritini  Estates  are 
quite  a show  place,  and  the  owners  are 
alwavs  willing  to  give  visitors  a card  to 
view. 


MORGAN  & WILLET. 

The  rubber  industry  is  in  full  swing  near 
Kibwezi  Station,  where  Messrs.  Morgan  & 
Willet  have  their  Albuyu  plantation  of  1,000 
acres. 

Air.  W.  H.  S.  Alorgan  came  to  British 
East  Africa  in  1905  from  South  Africa, 
where  he  was  born,  and  Air.  B.  A.  Willet 
came  to  British  East  Africa  in  1906  from 
Cape  Colony,  and  joined  Air.  Alorgan  in 
partnership.  Air.  T.  O.  Alorgan  is  also  a 
partner. 

About  75  acres  of  rubber  have  been 
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planted  with  some  35,000  trees,  d'lie 
Isibwezi  l^ivei'  I'uns  throipoh  the  property, 
as  also  docs  the  lailway.  There  is  a 
nurserv  of  15,000  trees  close  to  the  river, 
from  which  plenty  of  water  is  obtain- 
able. 

'I'he  coimtrv  here  may  be  described  as 
bush,  and  has  to  a lai'^e  extent  been  cleared 
by  n, dives  at  a first  cost  of  £.2  per  acre, 
iiiclndinn  holing.  Wire  nettiipd  has  been 
erected  loiind  150  acres  to  keep  out  poren- 


I laobab-trees  are  in  profusion,  but  other 
than  for  bark  aie  useless.  Pines,  paw- 
paws, and  bananas  <>row  well.  'I'he  rubber 
(Ceaia)  trees  are  jdanted  10  fl.  (1  in.  by 
10  ft.  b in.  apart,  and  rubber  extracted 
from  young  trees  as  an  experiment  looks 
excellent,  and  is  very  free  from  impurities. 
The  partners  run  the  plantation,  and 
employ  about  40  natives,  and  h.ivc  no 
i.ibonr  troubles.  burnt-brick  house  is 
shortly  to  be  erected. 


A few  sisal  plants  are  being  trieil  as  an 
exiierimcnt,  and  so  far  they  are  doing  well. 
'I'here  are  a small  number  of  native  cattle, 
and  a rough  stone  flwelling-house  has  been 
bnilt. 

N'GELANI  FRUIT  FARM. 

One  of  the  few  fruit  farms  in  bearing 
in  the  Protectorate,  besides  the  adjacent 
juja  k'arm,  is  the  N’Oelani  at  Machakos, 


VIEWS  OF  OSTRICHES. 

(The  property  of  P,  H.  Pcicival. 


pines,  and  although  the  original  expense  is 
great,  it  p.ays  for  itself  by  the  exclusion  of 
these  destructive  factors. 

Catch  crops  are  grown,  and  sisal  is  doing 
well,  but  is  not  being  planted  to  any  great 
extent.  It  suckers  can  be  obtained  in  the 
country  more  generally  will  be  planted, 
but  it  is  felt  that  the  Oerman  East  Africa 
export  duty  has  handicapped  this  industry 
considerably. 

'fhe  soil  on  the  farm  is  excellent,  and 
runs  in  parts  from  25  to  30  feet  in  depth. 


JOHN  MORGAN  & SONS. 

b'or  the  purposes  of  ostrich  farming 
Messrs.  John  Morgan  & Sons  acquired  Lion 
Kloof  Farm  of  5,000  acres,  situated  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Athi  River.  They  now 
have  flourishing  birds  to  the  number  of 
70.  Young  chicks  are  caught,  and  eggs 
when  found  are  incubated.  The  birds  at 
night  are  kept  in  open  bomas  built  of  bush. 

,V  few  acres  of  lucerne  :ire  under  cultiva- 
tion, and  it  is  intended  to  put  in  some  200 
acres  of  this  plant  and  to  irrigate  the  same. 


owned  by  Mrs.  Langridge  (//fc  Coldham). 
It  has  been  in  successful  evidence  for 
twenty  years.  Originally  a Mission  station, 
it  passed  into  Lord  Delamere’s  hands  in 
April,  1008,  and  he  sold  it  to  Miss  Coldham 
in  the  following  month.  It  is  situated  on 
the  highlands  of  British  East  Africa,  and 
on  its  cultivated  100  acres  nearly  all 
European  fruits  are  grown  with  astonishing 
success.  The  orchards  contain  7,000  apple- 
trees  (of  which  6,000  are  in  bearing),  oranges, 
lemons,  tangerines,  pineapples,  plums, 
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peaches,  figs,  apricots,  guavas,  quinces, 
pomegranates,  vines,  &c. 

Miss  Coldham  was  registered  as  an 
ostrich  farmer  in  July,  iqo8,  and  now 
possesses  49  birds,  which  are  proving  very 
successful.  She  also  has  30  head  of  cattle, 
a small  flock  of  sheep,  and  specialises  in 
ponltr}^  (Wyandottcs).  There  arc  two 
dwelling-houses,  a cattle  boma,  stables, 
&c.,  and  an  abundance  of  streams  and 
springs. 

Miss  Coldham  married  Mr.  LangridRe,  of 
the  Ridges  Ostrich  fi'ann,  on  August  24, 
IQ08. 


P.  H.  PERCIVAL. 

The  pioneer  ostrich  farmers  of  British 
Kast  Africa  were  Mr.  P.  H.  Percival  and 
the  Messrs.  Hill  Brothers,  who  made  a 
start  with  82  full-grown  birds,  which  they 
bought  in  German  tcrritorv  and  brought 
overland  to  the  Athi  Plains. 

Mr.  Percival  occupies  the  5,000-acre 


farm  of  Potha  in  the  Machakos  District, 
one  of  the  best  watered  farms  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and  particularly  good  as  a centre 
from  which  to  collect  eggs  and  young 
ostriches.  A number  of  incubators  are 
kept  going  in  the  district,  arrangements 
having  been  made  amongst  neighbouring 
farms  to  work  together  during  the  egg 
season,  and  the  results  have  been  most 
satisfactory.  Great  difficulties  have  been 
experienced  in  breeding  birds  owing  to  the 
depredations  of  lions  and  other  animals. 
Some  twenty  full-grown  birds  have  been 
killed  by  lion  or  leopard  on  this  farni 
alone. 

Mr.  Percival  has  now  taken  a farm  in 
the  Limoni  District,  where  he  is  erecting 
vermin-proof  breeding  camps,  where  he 
will  breed  from  selected  birds,  and  trusts 
that  he  will  in  a few  years  be  able  to  show 
feathers  equal  to  those  of  South  Africa. 
On  Potha  a large  stone  boma  has  been 
built  to  protect  the  birds  from  the  lions. 

Mr.  Percival  has  been  very  successful  in 
finding  lions  for  sportsmen  who  have  visited 


his  neighbourhood,  and  he,  with  the  Hill 
Brothers,  assisted  Sir  Alfred  Pease  in  find- 
ing the  seven  lions  shot  by  Ex- President 
Roosevelt  and  his  son  in  two  days’  hunting. 

# 

0.  TONKS. 

Mr.  O.  Tonks,  a practising  solicitor  in 
Mombasa,  is  greatly  interested  in  the  culti- 
vation of  rubber.  He  came  to  British  East 
Africa  in  1899,  and  of  his  plantation  of  640 
acres,  acquired  in  1907,  150  acres  are  given 
over  to  Ceara  rubber-trees,  planted  12  feet 
by  12  feet.  Catch  crops  are  also  grown. 
Mr.  I'onks,  who  recently  visited  the  Ceylon 
rubber  plantations,  has  full  faith  in  the  pros- 
pects of  Ceara  rubber  in  the  country,  and 
intends  to  plant  the  whole  of  the  estate, 
which  is  fifteen  miles  from  Mombasa,  with 
it  as  fast  as  possible.  He  has  erected  a 
house  on  the  property,  which  is  under  the 
management  of  a Ceylon  planter.  Under 
Mr.  Tonks’s  supervision  another  estate, 
some  nine  miles  up  the  line,  is  being  laid 
out  with  cocoanut  and  rubber. 
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A TRAVELLER’S  IMPRESSIONS 


HEX  the  time  comes 
to  sum  up  impres- 
sions of  a iancl,  its 
Govcrumcut  and  its 
people,  the  circum- 
stance that  the  visitor 
has  been  most  hos- 
pitably received  in 
every  quarter  tends  to  subdue  much  of 
the  wonted  lire  of  the  enthusiast  and 
moderate  the  censure  of  a critic.  The 
personal  views  of  a traveller  who  may  lay 
claim  to  some  knowledge  of  the  conditions 
and  governance  of  various  other  regions  of 
the  British  Empire  may  prove  useful  and 
serve  to  co-ordinate  the  bare  narrations 
and  local  illustrations  with  which  this 
volume  is  primed. 

To  speak  first  of  the  general  impression 
of  the  country  itself,  the  remarkable 
diversity  of  its  climate,  the  physical  features 
of  the  land,  its  altitude  and  its  inhabitants, 
have  impressed  themselves  on  the  writer 
as  they  do  upon  most  men  of  observation. 
Its  products  range  from  the  potato  to 
india-rubber;  from  wheat  to  the  cocoa- 
nut.  The  soil  from  the  coast  to  the  up- 
lands is,  generally  speaking,  deep,  rich,  and 
fruitful,  the  seasons  are  fairly  regular,  if 
sharply  defined,  and  the  rainfall  almost 
invariably  sufiicient.  The  bulk  of  the 
territory  stretches  from  a remarkable 
triangle  formed  of  Nature's  mountain 
wonders,  namely  Mounts  Kilimanjaro  and 
Kenia,  each  of  imposing  altitude  with 
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snow-capped  pinnacles  and  gicat  wooded 
slopes,  and  Mount  Elgon’s  less  freiiuently 
snow-capped  heights  ; this  fact,  together 
with  the  stable  monsoons  of  the  Tropics, 
would  alone  serve  to  account  for  the 
favourable  periods  of  rains  which  supply 
the  necessary  moisture  for  this  laud  of 
tropical  sun,  and  tend  to  make  the  coast- 
lands  habitable  and  fertile  and  the  uplands 
a huge  garden  for  their  natural  deuizeiis, 
the  game,  and  for  the  settler-agriculturist 
who  makes  the  p.lace  his  home. 

Unfortunately,  at  the  period  of  this  visit 
the  Administration  and  the  colonists  could 
not  be  said  to  be  in  general  agreement, 
either  upon  broad  policy  or  upon  particular 
methods  of  legislation.  An  unbiassed 
observer,  with  no  interest  in  the  countr\' 
materially  or  in  its  politics,  could  not  fail  to 
note  much  tending  to  apportion  the  praise 
and  the  blame  fairly  evenly.  On  the  one 
hand,  under  the  earnest  and  conscientious 
guidance  of  Sir  Janies  Hayes  Sadler,  a line 
was  taken  which  was  deemed  by  his 
Majesty’s  representative  and  by  his  official 
advisers  on  the  Legislative  Council  to  be 
the  best  to  ensure  an  orderly  sequence  of 
progress  without  the  tlanger  of  precocious 
optimism  and  inflation.  The  settlers,  on 
their  side,  observed  with  impatience  that  in 
this  3'oung  Colony  the.  policy  adopted  by 
the  Administration  was  to  follow  instead 
of  promoting  development,  exhibiting  a 
paternal  interest  in  their  concerns  instead 
of  leading  their  activity.  With  a wholesome 
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fear  of  the  Colonial  Office  before  his  eyes 
(the  Imperial  Exchequer  being  the  factor 
which  governed  the  situation),  the  Governor, 
in  steering  clear  of  adventure  and  seeking 
to  safeguard  the  Imperial  “security” — the 
laud— sought  to  preserve  the  assets  of 
Government  rather  than  to  exploit  them. 
And  the  settlers,  many  with  their  last  penny 
of  capital  sunk  in  the  land,  stood  im- 
patiently that  era  of  pause  which  inevitably 
intervenes  in  an  undeveloped  country 
between  the  first  efforts  of  the  pioneer 
and  the  ultimate  goal  of  realisation. 

This  condition  of  cross-purposes  and 
mutual  suspicion  has  little  chance  of  im- 
provement under  the  existing  system  of 
administration.  It  is  patent  to  all  practical 
politicians  that  the  time  is  not  j^et  ripe  for 
full  self-government,  and  that  the  official, 
under  Colonial  Office  direction,  must 
retain  control  until  the  finances  of  the 
Colony  make  government  self-supporting. 
But  in  any  such  case,  as  in  British  East 
Africa,  where  the  dominating  civilian 
element  is  British,  or  European,  some 
popular  representation  in  the  Councils 
of  Government  is  necessary  to  enlist  the 
support  and  gain  the  confidence  of  the 
people  governed.  Under  the  existing  state 
of  affairs,  the  Legislative  Council  cannot 
hope  to  gain  the  support  and  the  con- 
fidence of  the  European  settlers  so  long 
as  the  majority  of  its  members  are  officials, 
and  the  minority  includes  two  or  three 
non-official  members  who  are  Government 
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nominees.  The  not  unnatural  result  is  dis- 
satisfaction with  matters  left  undone  and  a 
carping  criticism  of  actual  legislation  which, 
if  it  had  been  the  outcome  of  popular 
representation,  might  have  been  accepted 
as  embodying  the  views  of  those  who  were 
at  least  the  elect  of  the  critics.  Hence  the 
wheels  of  legislation  creak  horribly,  and 
cross-purposes,  dissatisfaction,  and  con- 
fusion reign  where  there  should  be  unity  of 
purpose  and  execution. 

As  the  land  is  essentially  not  suited  for 
the  humble  emigrant  class,  if  only  because 
agricultural  settlement  and  plantation  enter- 
prise require  an  initial  capital  of  at  least 
_£i,ooo  to  £2,000,  and  provision  for  the 
settler's  maintenance  until  adequate  re- 
turns mav  be  reasonably  anticipated,  it 
follows  that  the  class  of  settler  is  ot  a 
better  social  grade  than  is  commonly  found 
in  pioneer  agricultural  regions.  Visiting  the 
settlers  at  their  homesteads,  it  seemed  that 
the  development  of  the  land  and  the  raising 
of  products  have  been  accomplished  without 
much  previous  experience.  A large  amount 
of  capital  has  been  expended  in  vain  and 
fruitless  enterprise  ; but  the  resultant  failure 
has  been  productive  of  the  experience  neces- 
sary for  successful  effort. 

At  the  same  time  some  very  serious  natural 
disadvantages  have  in  many  cases  handi- 
capped the  individual.  Where  in  other 
countries  it  is  sought  to  protect  game,  not 
only  for  scientific  purposes,  but  to  give  an 
added  charm  and  value  to  an  estate,  here 
in  British  East  Africa,  where  the  game  is 
protected  as  a deliberate  principle  of  ad- 
ministration, it'  is  proving  a veritable 
scourge  to  the  settler.  Tlie  troops  of  zebra 
especially  play  havoc  with  the  fences,  pas- 
turage, and  the  green  crops,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  amount  of  disease  carried,  while 
lions  and  other  indigenous  carnivora  lie  in 
wait  at  dusk  for  the  cattle,  sheep,  and 
horses  of  the  pioneer  farmer.  The  ordinary 
fence  has  proved  useless  against  these  de- 
structive factors,  and  a vermin-proof  fence 
‘it  £7S  pel'  mile  is  too  costly  for  installation. 
It  certainly  appears,  as  is  seen  by  the  map 
of  the  districts,  that  the  Reserves  set  apart 
for  the  game  are  much  too  targe  to  serve 
the  mere  purpose  of  preserving  the  species, 
and  might  well  be  reduced  and  still  serve 
every  needful  purpose,  while  freeing  more 
land  for  occupation. 

But  if  the  natural  disadvantages  referred 
to  in  the  foregoing  paragraph  were  all  the 
settlers  had  to  contend  against,  the  territory 
might  be  deemed  an  ideal  land  for  the 


venturesome  farmer-capitalist.  It  must, 
however,  be  acknowledged  witli  regret 
that  the  methods  and  system  of  legislation 
do  not  tend  to  promote  or  encourage  free 
and  unhampered  settlement.  The  country  is 
regarded  more  in  the  light  of  a Government 
preserve  than  of  a colony  open  for  settle- 
ment. Land  titles,  for  instance,  do  not 
include  the  right  to  water,  for  this  necessary 
element  is  retained  as  Government  property, 
although  no  proper  steps  have  been  taken 
to  administer  this  public  asset  on  intelligent 
lines — a neglect  which  is  bound  to  lead  to 


confusion  when  the  owners  on  the  water- 
courses seek  to  have  recourse  to  irrigation. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Administration 
may  possibly  be  deemed  somew'hat  lax  in 
its  vigilance  in  the  matter  of  the  reejuired — 
and  desired — amount  of  development  work 
to  be  done  on  the  land,  which  should  be 
rigidly  enforced  on  pain  of  forfeiture,  and 
in  the  past,  in  many  instances,  concessions 
on  too  large  a scale  have  been  granted, 
upon  which  no  improvements  worth 
speaking  of  have  been  executed,  or  are 
likely  to  be  attempted  by  their  present 
owners. 
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In  the  treatment  of  forests,  it  does  seem 
that  considerable  improvement  might  be 
attempted.  It  is  hard  to  understand  the 
sense  of  the  policy  which  makes  a Govern- 
ment Forest  Reserve  of  an  inconsiderable 
area  of  200  acres  in  the  midst  of  numerous 
agricultural  settlements,  and  selects  for  this 
purpose  an  outlying  area  some  20  miles 
from  the  raiUvay.  The  settlers  might  with 
reason  be  permitted  the  use  and  service  of 
such  a convenient  batch  of  timber.  Yet  in 
other  directions  the  Forest  Reserves  are  in- 
ordinately large  and  too  keenly  and  need- 


areas should  be  cleared  of  bush  and  weeds, 
to  allow  the  voung  trees  to  gi'ow.  Settlers 
should  have  permission  to  cut  certain  tim- 
ber, deemed  ripe  or  superfluous,  and  such 
trees  should  be  indicated  by  the  Forest 
Ranger  by  marking  tlie  trunks.  Above  all, 
the  settlers  themselves  should  be  encouraged 
to  plant.  It  certainlv  does  seem  at  first 
sight  that  the  Forest  Department,  efficient 
as  it  may  be  in  the  work  actually  done, 
scarcely  shows  a result  commensurate  with 
its  cost.  Little,  indeed,  is  done  with  or 
made  of  the  existing  great  forest  areas. 
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lessly  preserved.  Such  legitimate  forest 
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The  aim  of  the  Department  seems  more  to 
preserve  than  to  utilise,  and  this  in  a 
country  where  forests  are  extensive  and  the 
timber  of  the  juniper,  cedar,  and  yellow- 
wood  varieties  of  good  commercial  value. 
Even  sleepers  for  the  railway  have  been 
imported,  with  doubtful  advantage  over  the 
local  woods. 

British  East  Africa  possesses  a well- 
organised  Veterinary  Department,  which 
is  controlled  by  men  zealous  in  their  work, 
yet  the  rank  and  file  of  the  profession 
might  be  increased  with  advantage,  and  a 
larger  leavening  of  men  of  colonial  veteri- 
nary experience  would  be  a distinct  gain. 
Such  men,  with  experience  bought  in  other 
colonies,  would  serve  as  instructors  to  pupils 
from  England,  for  the  diseases  of  African 
horses  and  cattle  are  little  known  from 
observation  by  the  student  at  home.  In 
such  an  essentially  pastoral  and  agricultural 
Colony  as  that  with  which  this  aidicle  deals 
the  Veterinary  Department  is  one  of  the 
greatest  importance  to  the  community, 
embracing  in  its  sphere  practically  the 
entire  welfare  of  the  community,  for  the 
treatment  of  cattle  not  only  affects  the  pas- 
toralist,  but  also  largely  governs  the  trans- 
port of  produce  to  commercial  centres. 
The  existing  drastic  regulations,  imposing 
quarantine  against  the  spread  of  blast  Coast 
fever  among  the  cattle,  practicallv  dis- 
organise the  entire  industrial  sphere  of  the 
country,  d'o  compensate  for  the  lack  of  a 
sufficiently  numerous  staff  of  officers,  de- 
pendence is  placed  upon  regulations  for 
the  control  of  outside  and  remote  districts, 
and  these  regulations  are  frequently  irk- 
some and  disastrous  to  the  law-abiding 
European,  and  are  completely  ignored  by 
the  undisciplined  native,  who  moves  his 
cattle  and  sheep  about  by  remote  tracks,  far 
from  the  ken  of  the  sparse  officials. 

One  bright  spot  in  the  operations  of  the 
Agricultural  Department  is  the  Government 
experimental  and  stock  farms.  Here,  in- 
deed, do  the  community  and  the  Govern- 
ment receive  full  value  for  the  expenditure. 
Under  the  very  able  control  of  Mr. 
MacDonald,  the  Director  of  Agriculture, 
these  farms  have  been  conducted  with  a 
real  benefit  to  the  individual  and  the  com- 
munity. They  have  been  established  not 
only  to  experiment,  hut  also  to  produce, 
and  serve  alike  as  an  object-lesson  to  the 
farmer-settler  and  as  a nucleus  from  which 
he  may  build  up  his  own  strain  of  cattle  or 
plant.  At  the  Naivasha  Farm  (as  may  be 
gathered  from  a special  article)  flocks  of 


different-bred  sheep  and  herds  of  pure, 
half-bred,  and  three-quartcr-bred  cattle 
roam  the  (Tovernment  domains,  and  peri- 
odical stock  sales  yield  the  opportunity 
for  the  farmer  to  obtain  pure  and  cross- 
bred stock  which  it  would  otherwise  be  a 
strain  on  his  means  to  import. 

Touching  upon  this  Department  of  Agri- 
culture (of  which  the  Forest  and  Veterinary 
Departments  are  part),  when  the  promising 
conditions  of  the  land  are  considered,  it 
occurs  to  a friendly  critic  that  more  atten- 
tion should  be  devoted  to  the  establishment 
of  a wattle  industry  than  is  evident  at  pre- 
sent. This  commercial  product  lias  proved 
a help  and  salvation  to  many  a struggling 
agricultural  region,  and  though  the  range 
of  products  in  this  remarkably  productive 
land  provides  innumerable  opportunities  in 
many  directions,  yet  having  in  view  the 
rapid  growth  of  arboreal  vegetation  in 
British  East  Africa,  it  would  seem  tliat 
w.attlc  cultivation,  with  its  snbsidiar}' 
advantages,  deserves  premier  attention  by 
the  agriculturist. 

In  a country  which  is  primarily,  nay  solely, 
dependent  for  its  progress  on  the  produce 
of  the  land,  the  Government  Department 
which  conducts  the  surveys  must  be  a great 
power  for  evil  or  for  good.  Rapid  and 
accurate  survey  of  land  applied  for,  granted, 
and  taken  up  by  the  settlers,  saves  botli 
time  and  money  ; belated  and  neglected 
survey  work  spells  disappointment,  loss  of 
settlers,  and  loss  of  money.  One  of  the 
most  legitimate  complaints  of  the  first 
settlers  was  that  it  took  the  Government 
months  definitely  to  define  the  areas 
granted  and  applied  for,  with  the  result 
that  many  a well-to-do  settler  abandoned 
his  quest  for  land  and  homestead,  and 
others  who  were  bound  to  their  adventure 
have  suffered  great  losses  from  an  enforced 
period  of  inactivity  pending  the  demarca- 
tion of  their  beacons.  This  state  of  affairs 
has  been  somewhat  improved  in  recent 
days,  after  the  public  voice  has  been 
heard  in  a high  state  of  indignation  ; yet 
to-day  this  Department  is  poorly  staffed, 
while  the  land  given  out  for  survey  has 
been  unduly  restricted.  In  the  construc- 
tion of  roads  the  Public  W'orks  Depart- 
ment has  been  prone  to  act  independently 
of  the  Survey  Office,  and  roads  have  been 
constructed  at  variance  with  surveys  which 
had  actually  been  made  and  mapped,  thus 
creating  confusion  in  the  public  mind. 

Land  given  out  and  unoccupied  covers 
an  enormous  area.  Much  of  this  land  is 
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held  under  dummy  names,  and  it  has  come 
under  tlie  writer's  observation  that  land 
granted  to  settlers  has  remained  neglected, 
the  owner  evincing  no  intention  to  exploit 
it.  Such  cases  should  be  rigorously  ferreted 
out  and  remorselessly  dealt  witli. 

On  the  other  hand,  land  honestly  taken 
up  from  Government  by  a houa-fidc  settler 
should  be  granted  without  anicrc  pciiscc, 
for  by  the  development  of  the  land  the 
country  generally  benefits  ; and  the  endea- 
vour of  the  Government  to  “ come  in  " on 
“ improved  value  ” — when  the  improvement 
can  only  result  from  individual  effort 
and  the  expenditure  of  individual  capital — 
merely  results  in  checking  settlement,  for 
the  settlers  will  have  none  of  it. 

At  the  time  of  writing,  consideration  of 
the  new  Land  Bill  is  still  raging,  in  the 
sense  that  public  opinion  is  greatly  stirred, 
and  the  unanimous  conclusion  of  the  Special 
Committee  of  the  Legislative  Council  (not 
vet  officially  public)  runs  directh’  counter 
to  the  Colonial  Oflice  requirement  of  re- 
valuation, with  a view  of  “ coming  in  " on 
improvements.  A fair  rental,  based  on 
present  capital  value,  is  demanded,  and  a 
free  and  mortgageable  title  to  the  holder, 
together  with  the  CTOvernment  conditions 
of  occupation  and  development. 

The  Uganda  Railway,  although  a remark- 
able success  as  an  Imperial  and  strategical 
undertaking  to  the  interior  of  Africa,  falls 
far  short  of  requirements  as  a carrier  and 
creator  of  trade  in  the  Colony.  Con- 
structed and  run  as  an  undertaking  of  the 
Foreign  Office,  and  later  of  the  Colonial 
Office,  sufficient  heed  is  not  given  to  the 
local  needs  of  commerce.  For  instance, 
in  an  essentially  pastoral  and  agricultural 
colony  the  price  of  salt  and  fertilisers  is 
prohibitive,  owing  to  the  railway  rate  of 
transport  from  Mombasa.  An  export  rate, 
which  would  reduce  the  cost  of  trans- 
porting timber  from  the  Highlands  to 
the  port,  would,  in  the  opinion  of  many 
experts,  benefit  the  countr}^  encourage  the 
timber  industry,  and  incidentally  be  profit- 
able to  the  railway  itself,  through  the 
imports  which  the  foundation  of  a timber 
industry  would  create.  A far  greater  con- 
cession should  be  made  to  those  farmer- 
settlers  who  desire  to  improve  their  horses, 
cattle,  and  sheep  by  importing  high-class 
strains  from  other  lands.  Tlie  consider- 
able profit  made  by  the  railway  might 
well  be  reduced  and  not  enhanced,  for  it 
hinders,  or  at  least  checks,  the  progress  of 
larger  settlement.  In  the  present  stage  of 
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the  development  of  the  country  the  endea- 
vour should  be  to  pay  the  expenses  of  up- 
keep and  management  of  the  line  only,  and 
every  concession  should  be  granted  which 
can  be  shown  to  be  compatible  with  these 
desiderata  to  the  pioneers  of  the  land. 
Profits  might  well  be  anticipated  in  the 
future  from  increased  traffic.  The  general 
manager  of  the  railway  receives  a salary 
ncarlv  approaching  that  of  the  Goveimor, 
and  he  has  the  advantage  of  a generously 
paid  staff  of  assistants.  Local  feeling  is 
strongly  in  favour  of  a policy  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  railway  which  will 
enable  this  staff  to  deal  justly  and  even 
generously  with  the  crying  needs  of  those 
who  are  so  largely  dependent  on  the  line 
for  the  future  development  of  their  enter- 
prise. 

The  Customs  Tariff  of  the  Colony  is 
scarcely  imposed  on  a scientific  basis.  An 
imposition  of  lo  per  cent,  on  all  imports  is 
excessive.  A free  list  for  those  commodi- 
ties which  directly  foster  local  enterprise 
should  be  instituted.  The  duty  on  liquor 
and  on  other  luxuries  might  be  raised 
to  bring  about  any  necessary  adjust- 
ment. 

The  Post  and  Telegraphs  exhibit 
efficiency  so  far  as  they  extend,  but  more 
smartness  and  enterprise  should  be  shown 
in  extending  the  delivery  to  the  outlying 
districts.  In  such  a place  as  Britiah  East 
Africa,  where  coloured  labour  of  the  clerical 
type,  thanks  to  Goans  and  other  .Asiatics,  is 
cheap,  the  Postal  Department  should  make 
it  its  aim  to  work  hand-in-hand  with  settler 
expansion,  and  help  in  the  development  of 
areas  by  granting  reasonable  facility  instead 
of  awaiting  the  pressure  of  population  to 
forge  ahead. 

Quite  naturally  in  a land  teeming  with 
native  tribes,  with  negative  rather  than 
positive  characteristics,  neither  warlike  nor 
tame,  with  an  undefined  tribal  control  by 
the  chiefs,  neither  industrious  nor  abso- 
lutely idle,  the  rule  and  control  of  the 
natives  is  one  of  the  principal  tasks  of 
administration.  The  larger  portion  of  the 
British  East  Africa  Protectorate,  in  the 
Highlands  of  high  quality  soil  and  pic- 
turesque in  feature,  was  discovered  unoccu- 
pied by  the  native  tribes — a fact  which  was 
due  in  great  measure  to  the  shrinking  of 
tribes  in  consequence  of  wars,  slaver}^  and 
migration.  Consequently  the  .Administra- 
tion had  a free  hand  over  the  greater  por- 
tion of  these  upland  regions.  But  the 
earl'er  policy  of  the  British  Government  in 


taking  over  the  interior  regions,  lo  main- 
tain the  n.ilive  in  his  pristine  state  and 
protect  the  great  droves  and  herds  of  game, 
led  lo  the  adoption  of  locating  great  Ke- 
serves,  great  in  extent  and  great  in  propor- 
tion to  tlie  class  to  be  preserved.  The 
later  settlement  of  Europeans  on  these 
Highlands,  with  the  land  hunger  of  the 
pioneer  class,  discovered  large  tracts  of 
desirable  country  bordering  on  tlie  settled 
areas  set  apart  for  native  tribes  whose 
requirements  were  already  satisfied  by 
remoter  portions  of  the  Reserves.  Surely  a 
large  portion  of  these  Native  Reserves  might 
now  be  opened  to  European  occupation.  In 
anv  event  it  is  eminently  desirable  that  an 
approximately  accurate  census  be  taken  of 
the  natives  and  of  the  stock  in  their  posses- 
sion, in  order  to  guide  the  .Vdministration 
in  dealing  with  these  Reserves  in  the 
future. 

The  police  system  seems  efiicient  enough 
in  the  towns,  hut  it  is  doubtful  if  the  police 
are  sufficiently  backed  up  b}'  the  High 
Court  or  local  magistrates  in  cases  affect- 
ing natives.  .Vway  from  the  towns,  many 
districts  are  only  nominally  patrolled  or 
policed.  There  seems  to  be  no  question 
that  in  the  present  or  near  future  either  the 
police  force  must  he  increased  to  cover  a 
larger  and  closer  area,  or  that  more  power 
and  responsibility  must  be  given  to  the 
chiefs  and  headmen  who  control  the  native 
tribesmen. 

European  trading  among  the  natives  is 
not  encouraged  by  the  (fovernment,  though 
trading  is  the  high-road  to  native  civilisation. 
ATt  the  Arab  or  Indian  traders  have  done, 
and  still  do,  the  little  which  is  normal.  But 
the  Somali  traders,  a class  of  native  nomadic 
“aliens,’’  extract  most  of  the  profit  of 
direct  exchange  in  cattle  and  kind.  Tliese 
men  should  be  made  to  pav  a substantial 
trading  licence,  for  they  are  in  most  cases 
well-to-do,  and  display  a pride  and  arro- 
gance which  makes  them  unpopular  with 
the  European  settler  and  feared  by  the 
native.  .As  distinguished  from  the  European, 
the  Indian,  or  the  native  of  the  land  (for  the 
Somali,  though  native  to  a portion  of  the 
Protectorate,  are  a class  apart),  these  men 
claim  all  the  privileges  of  protection  without 
contributing  anything  that  counts  to  the 
revenue  of  the  Government. 

The  system  of  education  in  the  Pro- 
tectorate is  still  in  its  experimental  stage. 
.At  the  period  of  writing  this  article  an 
educational  expert,  commissioned  by  the 
Colonial  Office,  is  examining  the  conditions 


and  requirements  of  the  comimmitv.  'I'here 
ai'e  leallv  two  classes  of  the  European  or 
semi-European  strata  to  be  provided  for — 
t’lrst  the  poorer  whites,  who,  besides  the 
Boer  settlers,  are  but  few,  together  with 
the  Eurasian  and  superior  classes  of  mixed 
origin  ; and,  secondlv,  the  bulk  of  the 
settlers  of  British  nationality,  the  greater 
proportion  of  whom  mav  be  said  to  belong 
to  the  upper  middle  and  superior  classes  at 
home.  These  latter  require  a class  of  school 
established  to  equip  the  younger  children 
for  a College  or  Public  School  education  in 
England  ; the  former  require  both  a pre- 
paratory or  primary  education,  and  also 
some  provision  for  a secondary  svstem. 
How  the  problem  will  be  solved  upon  the 
small  sum  available  for  education  remains 
to  be  seen.  The  population  is  in  number 
out  of  all  proportion  to  tlie  needs  of  the 
case  in  qualitv. 

In  conclusion,  the  question  of  vehicular 
traffic  may  be  touched  upon,  as  the  condi- 
tions in  British  East  .Africa  arc  peculiar  and 
the  ]irovision  irregular  and  elementarv.  At 
the  port,  Mombasa — a region  not  favourable 
to  horses  and  mules — the  passenger  is  pro- 
pelled to  and  about  the  town  bv  a system 
of  tram-trolleys  operated  by  natives.  Goods 
likewise,  heavy  traffic  included,  are  trolley- 
drawn  by  gangs  of  “ boys.”  Draught  animals 
are  conspicuous  by  their  absence.  .As  the 
climate  is  not  conducive  to  much  exercise, 
these  trolleys  are  well  patronised,  the  narrow 
tram-lines  traversing  the  main  thoroughfare. 
.A  few  jinrickshas  are  also  available  for  hire. 
.At  Nairobi  an  adequate  jinricksha  service  is 
available,  although  the  prices  charged  are 
out  of  all  proportion  to  tlie  standard  level 
of  living,  being  the  most  expensive  in  the 
world.  The  smallest  fare  is  8d.,  and  a 
jinricksha  drawn  by  two  j’oung  and  not 
very  strong  natives  from  the  town  to  the 
residential  portions  costs  Rs.  i (=  is.  qd.), 
although  the  wages  of  a native  for  a month 
are  Rs.  6.  But  at  Nairobi  most  people 
have  their  bicycles,  and  others  own  riding- 
horses  and  mules,  carts  and  buggies,  for 
horse  sickness,  although  existent,  has  not 
here  that  virulence  which  it  shows  in  parts 
of  .Africa  further  south.  On  the  whole, 
there  is  considerable  room  for  improve- 
ment in  both  towns  in  this  important 
direction. 

.And  just  as  there  are  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  the  transport  of  the  settler  or  visitor 
from  one  part  of  the  towns  to  another,  so 
are  there  obstacles  to  the  free  circulation  of 
his  money  throughout  the  Colony,  imposed 
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bv  the  hiitli  hanking  lale^  in  force  as 
between  tlie  various  branches  of  the  banks. 
'I'he  mining  laws,  too,  are  not  e.xactly  calcu- 
lated to  accelerate  the  exploitation  of  the 
mineral  resources  of  the  country.  Last, 
but  not  least,  the  means  of  communication 


with  the  Colony  must  be  improved,  and  it 
will  be  a lasting  disgrace  to  British  enter- 
prise if  the  proportion  of  British  shipping 
entering  the  port  of  Alombasa  is  not  in- 
creased. Whether  “trade  follows  the  flag” 
or  the  tlag  follows  the  trade  may  be  left  to 


politicians  to  argue  ; but  things  have  come 
to  a sorrv  pass  when  the  Governor  of  a 
British  Colony  and  the  troops  forming  a 
punitive  expedition  have  to  be  transported 
on  a German  steamer  for  lack  of  a British 
boat  to  carry  the  Hag  ! 
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GAZl  TO  MOMBASA 

AND  THE  COAST  BELT 


UCH  has  been  written 
of  British  East  Africa 
during  the  last  year 
or  two,  but  in  all  this 
flood  of  literature  it 
is  curious  to  note  how 
completely  observers 
appear  to  overlook  the 
rich  coast  belt  extending  from  the  Shimba 
and  other  hills  to  the  sea,  great  parts  of 
which  are  of  extraordinary  fertility.  If  it 
were  required  to  describe  this  area  in  a sen- 
tence, the  most  apt  phrase  would,  perhaps, 
be — “ a second  Ceylon,”  so  strikingly  do  the 
general  conditions  recall  the  little  island 
Paradise  just  across  the  Indian  Ocean. 

The  coast  Lind  of  British  East  Africa 
consists  of  a plain  from,  sa}',  4 to  12  miles 
in  width  situated  as  above  mentioned,  the 
hills  and  abutting  forests  forming  a boun- 
dary of  great  importance  by  reason  of  the 
influence  they  exercise  on  rainfall.  In 
reference  to  this  feature,  it  may  not  he  out 
of  place  to  mention  that  whereas  the 
average  annual  rainfall  of  Nairobi  is  47'9r) 
inches,  and  Kikurjil  56-35 — towns  which 
may  be  taken  as  good  typical  Highland 
examples — Shimoni  on  the  coast,  60  miles 
south  of  Mombasa,  has  an  average  fall 
of  Si'i  and  the  whole  district  average  is 
60  inches. 

Before  writing  of  the  coast  belt  south  of 
Mombasa — the  area  here  under  considera- 
tion— it  may  be  well  to  mention  the  three 
districts  north  of  the  capital— the  Juba 
Valley,  the  Tana  Valley,  and  Malindi, 
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The  valley  of  the  Juba  is  fertile,  despite 
the  sandy  character  of  the  adjoining  hills, 
the  soil  a rich  deep  alluvium,  but  the  rain- 
fall is  poor  and  the  tsetse  fly  ver}^  trouble- 
some. Cotton  would  appear  to  be  the  most 
promising  crop,  but  further  experiment  is 
essential  to  a just  estimate  of  the  com- 
mercial possibilities. 

The  Tana  Valley  has  a soil  of  deep 
chocolate  loam  overlying  blue  clay,  and  the 
iver  floods  twice  a year,  which  ameliorates 


to  some  extent  the  generally  rather  sparse 
rainfall.  On  the  other  hand,  the  mosquitoes 
arc  unbearable  and  render  the  district  very 
unhealthy  for  whites.  Natives  cultivate 
rice,  maize,  and  sugar. 

Malindi  has  a soil  of  remarkable  fertility 
and  includes  the  most  promising  land  north 
of  Mombasa.  The  deep  red  loam  of  the 
hills  turns  to  rich  alluvium  on  the  flats 
which  border  the  river.  The  Government 
had  an  experimental  cotton  farm  near 
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Malindi,  and  ^oiik-  good  crops  ai'c  being 
raised  independentlv. 

Passing  now  to  the  south  of  iVIonihasa, 
we  come  to  the  coast  belt  par  excellence, 
the  Ceylon  of  Africa,  an  area  covering, 
roughly,  some  600  to  700  square  miles. 
This  country,  in  addition  to  its  advantages 
of  rainfall,  mentioned  first  because  of  such 
overwhelming  importance,  is  further  well 
watered  bv  permanent  streams  and 
possesses  a soil  of  exceptional  excellence 
for  tlie  cultivation  of  certain  tropical  pro- 
ducts. 

'I'he  climate  is  I'cndered  reasonahh-  in- 
nocuous by  the  proximity  of  the  healthv 
cool  hills,  and  the  sea  coast  is  provided 
with  natural  harbouis. 

Hitherto,  without  doubt,  serious  explora- 
tion of  this  area  has  been  hindered  by  the 
assumption  that  it  is  unfit  for  European 
residence — a prejudice,  however,  which 
experience  may  now  be  increasingly  relied 
on  to  dissipate.  On  the  coast  plain  it 
would  be  unwise  for  white  men  to  labour 
constantly,  or  to  li\e  all  Ihe  year  round. 


IJetween  May  and  October  residence 
should  he  on  the  Shimba  Hills,  in  which 
case  it  will  not  be  found  injurious  to  spend 
some  hours  daily  in  the  supervision  of  the 
plantations,  where  the  manual  work  is 
always  done  by  natives.  For  the  rest  of 
the  year  a normal  man  of  full  age  could 
live,  as  well  as  labour,  on  the  plains,  if  he 
so  desired.  Families  would  keep  to  the 
hills  all  the  year  round,  as  the  valley  is  too 
airless  for  European  children.  Moreover, 
at  least  once  in  three  or  four  years  a holi- 
day to  some  cool  country  would  prove 
beneficial — a thing  which  applies  to  India, 
Ceylon,  (Queensland,  the  West  Indies,  and 
every  other  tropical  country  ; and  applies 
much  less  in  British  Fast  Africa  than  in 
some  other  parts  of  the  world  where  no 
man  hesitates  to  go. 

Coming  now  to  the  country  itself.  The 
fertility  of  the  soil — founded  on  coral  rag — 
the  line  rainfall  and  good  water  have  been 
referred  to.  In  combination,  these  natural 
assets,  aided  by  abundant  cheap  labour, 
provide  the  possibility  of  heavy  crops.  The 


following  list,  while  far  from  exhaustive, 
covers  the  chief  items  of  cultivation  with 
already  a well-established  commercial 
value  ; — 

1 . Rubber. 

2.  Fibres  of  various  kinds,  espe- 

cially sisal. 

3.  Cocoanut. 

4.  Mangoes. 

5.  Mangrove. 

Cl.  Bananas. 

7.  Cassava. 

8.  Pepper. 

q.  Rice. 

10.  Ebony. 

11.  (jrounclnuts. 

12.  Yams. 

13.  Sugar. 

14.  Maize. 

15.  Tobacco. 

It  is  needless  to  labour  the  value  of 
rubber  : few  crops  command  so  wide  a 
market,  and  it  must  be  remembered  that 
the  demand  for  this  commodity  far  out- 
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distances  the  supply.  In  this  area  of 
British  East  Africa  several  indigenous 
varieties  llourish,  but  Ceara  is  the  most 
suitable  for  cultivation,  because  of  the 
general  excellence  of  its  harvest,  and  the 
comparative  rapidity  of  its  returns. 

During  the  third  year  after  planting,  the 
rubber  yield  is  about  lb.  per  tree,  in- 
creasing annually  till  the  total  of  -j  lb.  and 
upwards  per  tree  is  reached.  The  life  of  a 
tree  is  about  20  years,  and  the  average 
price  of  Ceara  rubber  2S.  lod.  per  lb.  ; to- 
day it  is  7s.  The  thinning  out  process 
constantly  provides  the  means  of  extended 
plantation  without  additional  cost,  while 
initial  outlay  is  not  high.  Making  all  allow- 
ances for  planting,  gathering,  cleaning, 
packing,  and  freight,  the  net  profit  in  the 
fourth  year  should  reach  not  less  than  is. 
per  lb. — an  amount  which  every  succeeding 
year  secs  increased.  During  three  barren 
years  at  the  beginning  a catch  crop  should 
be  laid  down.  In  an  area  so  favourable  as 
the  southern  coast  district  of  British  East 
Africa,  rubber  must  be  accounted  a safe 
and  very  promising  venture. 

The  coral  soil  of  large  areas  of  the  coast 
is  peculiarlv  suitable  to  sisal  hemp — a fact 
the  more  important  in  that  it  is  far  too 
light  a soil  for  the  majority  of  crops. 
Coral  rag  abounds  in  phosphate  and  lime, 
the  two  main  foods  of  the  fibre  family.  It 
follows  that  while  other  crops  are  planted 
in  the  neighbouring  rich  red  soil,  the  whole 
of  the  coral  district,  otherwise  useless,  can 
be  put  under  sisal.  The  plant  itself  is  a 
species  of  agave  with  short  trunk  and 
narrow,  straight-  leaves  about  5 feet 
long.  It  propagates  abundantly  by  suckers 
thrown  off  from  the  roots,  and  by  bulbils 
or  shoots  which  form  on  the  plant  during 
the  flowering  which  precedes  death.  Over 
a thousand  bulbils  may  thus  be  obtained 
from  a single  pole. 

Like  rubber,  sisal  does  not  yield  before 
the  third  year,  and  then  only  in  small 
quantities.  A good  average  crop  for  the 
fifth  year  reaches  half  a ton  clean  flbre  per 
acre  of  plants,  and  the  price  is  about  £2^ 
per  ton.  After  deducting  expenses  this 
figure  means  an  average  annual  profit,  per 
acre,  of  not  less  than  £8. 

Sanseviera,  ramie,  cotton,  raphia,  and 
other  fibres  all  grow  and  do  well,  while  an 
acre  of  fibre  banana-trees  will  3'ield  over 
qoo  lbs.  of  ribbons.  Unfortunately  the  cost 
of  preparation  is  heavy,  but  there  is  a good 
demand  for  the  fibre  at  from  T30  to  ;^5o  per 
ton.  Banana  as  a fruit  is  a staple  com- 


modity of  the  country,  and  both  as  local 
food  and  for  export  affords  good  re- 
turns. 

The  future  of  the  cocoaiiiit  hardlv 


promises  less  than  rubber  and  libre,  and 
may  be  fitly  classed  with  banana  as  a crop 
of  many  valuable  characteristics.  'I'he  nut 
as  food  has,  of  course,  uses  both  locally  and 
for  export,  but  the  main  commercial  aspect 
lies  in  copra  and  coir. 

The  fibre  has  been  hitherto  much 
neglected  in  British  East  Africa,  but  a good 
export  market  exists.  As  for  copra,  it  is  of 
universal  demand,  and  there  should  be  a 
large  trade  immediately  the  output  is 
properly  handled,  developed,  and  con- 
trolled on  commercial  lines. 

But  the  coast  area  is  not  only  for  planta- 
tions ; excellent  grazing  affords  opportunity 
for  successful  stock-rearing,  and  it  is 
worth}'  of  note  that  no  stock  disease  or 
dangerous  parasite  has  as  yet  made  its 
appearance.  Elsewhere  in  Africa,  in  one 
form  or  another,  disease  has  from  time  to 
time  swept  the  country,  even  in  this  very 
Protectorate. 

In  some  districts  cattle,  horses,  mules, 
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goats,  donkeys,  and  swine  llourish,  the  rich 
grasses  and  abundant  root  crops  providing 
the  best  maintenance  at  little  cost.  Mom- 
basa affords  a first  market,  and  with  the 


railway  tapping  all  the  points  of  white 
occupation,  daily  produce,  fruit,  and  fish 
can  be  despatched  through  the  country  and 
even  to  Uganda. 

Verv  little  attempt  has  been  made  to 
introduce  sheep,  but  in  all  probabilitv  they 
also  would  thrive  well.  Natives  are  admir- 
able stockmen,  and,  with  supervision,  fair 
agricultural  labourers,  so  that  it  would 
seem  nothing  is  wanting  to  this  particular 
area  in  the  way  of  the  raw  material  for 
wealth-making,  whether  as  planter  or 
stock-breeder.  The  best  of  the  land  has 
been  obtained  by  a large  British  company 
— a factor  much  in  favour  of  the  small 
capitalist,  who  will  be  able  to  sub-lease 
large  or  small  plots  with  all  the  advantages 
arising  out  of  a skilled  valuation,  and  the 
experiments  in  farming  of  the  parent  com- 
pany. Perhaps  in  no  other  country  within 
three  weeks  of  London  would  it  be  possible 
to  find  great  tracts  of  freehold  virgin  soil 
of  which,  nevertheless,  a new-comer  may 
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learn  the  productive  value  without  the  risk 
attendant  on  pioneering,  putting  his  mone}' 
more  or  less  on  a certainty,  and  backed  all 
through  bv  a corporation  able  to  afford  his 
crops  an  immediate  market,  and  to  co- 
operate with  him  in  the  important  matter 
of  seed  for  sowing  and  plant  for  the  hand- 
ling of  his  harvest. 

Timber  for  fencing  and  building  is  cheap 
and  abundant  throughout  the  area,  and  the 
conditions  attaching  to  the  cutting  thereof 
bv  no  means  onerous. 

It  may  appear  from  this  account  of  a 
wonderful  country  that  since  everything  is 
to  hand  an  intending  settler  needs  little 
capital.  That,  however,  would  be  a fatal 
eri'or.  The  valued  and  tested  land  is 
necessarily  more  expensive  than,  for 
example,  a virgin  tract  in  Canada  or 
Australia,  where  the  pioneer  is  turned 
loose  on  his  allotment  to  do  what  he  can 
with  a venture  that  has  prolxibility,  but  not 
cerlaintv,  in  its  favour.  Again,  a planter 
differs  from  a cereal  farmer,  whose  harvest 


follows  a few  months  after  ploughing  and 
sowing.  A plantation  rarely  attains  to  a 
crop  at  all  in  less  than  three  years,  and 
maturity  is  not  reached  for  another  year  or 
two,  which  means  of  course  tliat  the  planter 
must  be  possessed  not  only  of  funds  to 
meet  the  initial  outlay,  but  further  of  an 
income  sufficient  for  his  needs  during  the 
period  of  waiting.  Catch  crops  lighten  the 
anxieties  of  this  period,  but  in  the  nature  of 
things  do  not  suffice  for  the  necessities  of 
the  settler  without  other  resource.  Capital, 
sound  health,  and  habits  of  steady  living 
are  essential  to  the  man  who  means  to  run 
a plantation  in  the  coast  area  of  British 
East  Africa.  Given  those  factors  the 
promise  is  as  rich  as  any  beneath  the 
British  flag. 

UPLANDS  OF  EAST  AFRICA 
SYNDICATE,  LTD. 

The  policy  of  granting  large  concessions 
to  individual  syndicates  is  one  of  which 


the  wisdom  will  always  be  a matter  of 
much  discussion  among  the  settlers  in  a 
new  countrv,  but  the  problem  is  not  one 
which  concerns  the  compiler  of  this  work. 
The  Uplands  of  East  Africa  Syndicate, 
Ltd.,  has  a huge  concession  on  the  coast 
in  and  near  Gazi,  which  extends  over 
several  thousand  acres.  It  was  granted 
by  the  Government  on  condition  that  a 
large  sum  was  spent  on  “improving"  the 
property.  On  the  coast  the  syndicate  is 
preparing  to  devote  its  attention  to  sisal, 
and  possibly  to  rubber,  but  its  plans  have 
hardly  passed  the  initiatory  stage.  The 
bacon  factory  which  has  been  established 
bv  the  syndicate  is  fully  described  in 
another  section  of  this  work.  The  chair- 
man of  the  syndicate  is  Lord  Cobham, 
and  the  managing  director  in  East  Africa 
is  Colonel  Owen  Thomas. 
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POST  AND  TELEGRAPHS 

P'kom  Notes  supplied  uv  the  POSTMASTEK-GENERAL. 


HI^  Post  Office  of  East 
Africa  was  first  com- 
menced as  a branch 
of  that  at  Zanzibar, 
and  its  first  Post- 
master-fjeneral,  Mr. 
T.  K.  C.  Remington, 
resided  at  Zanzibar 
for  some  eight  years  before  coming  to 
British  East  Africa  in  1899.  In  those  early 
days  the  postal  importance  of  Zanzibar 
was  much  greater  than  tliat  of  East  Africa. 
When,  however,  the  construction  of  the 
Uganda  Railway  was  taken  in  haiid,  the 
growth  of  business  in  East  Africa  so  in- 
creased the  postal  importance  of  Mombasa 
that  a change  of  headquarters  was  neces- 
sitated. The  postal  association  of  East 
Africa  and  Zanzibar  terminated  at  about 
that  time. 

The  East  Africa  Protectorate  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  Postal  Union  in  1895.  Six 
years  later  the  postal  service  of  Uganda 
was  united  with  that  of  East  Africa,  and 
Uganda  also  joined  the  Postal  Union. 

The  principal  feature  of  the  post  office 
work  in  the  days  of  the  first  Postmaster- 
General  of  the  East  Africa  and  Uganda 
Protectorates  was  the  immense  volume  of 
money  order  remittances  made  to  India  on 
behalf  of  the  Indian  coolies  employed  on 
the  Uganda  Railway  construction.  These 
at  one  time  amounted  to  2^  lacs  of  rupees 
per  month.  Mr.  Remington  died  in  1903, 
practically  at  the  commencement  of  the 
European  immigration.  With  him  rests 
the  credit  of  laying  the  foundations  of  the 
post  and  telegraph  system  of  the  Protec- 


torates, and  the  successful  organisation  of 
the  monev  order  service  necessitated  by 
the  coolies’  remittances  already  referred  to, 
which,  having  regard  to  the  limited  local 
resources  at  that  time,  involved  a very 
considerable  strain  upon  all  concerned. 

The  European  immigration,  which  com- 
menced in  1903,  has  wrought  a very  great 
change  in  the  combined  post  and  telegraph 
services  of  East  Africa  and  Uganda.  The 
telegraph  lines  have  been  extended  in 
various  directions,  until  there  are  now 
some  1,800  miles  of  line  in  the  two  Pro- 


tectorates. New  post  and  telegraph  offices 
have  had  to  be  opened  at  different  points 
to  meet  the  extended  settlement  of  the 
country,  and  there  are  now  73  post  and 
telegraph  offices  and  post  office  agencies, 
the  majority  of  which  have  been  opened 
during  the  past  five  years. 

The  staff  of  the  post  and  telegraph  ser- 
vices, including  that  of  the  Telegraph  Con- 
struction and  Maintenance  Department, 
consists  of  about  150  officers,  excluding 
postmen,  linemen,  and  messengers.  Of 
this  total  nearly  one-third  are  Europeans, 
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the  remainder  being'  Indians  and  Ehirasians, 
with  a few  Arab  and  native  clerks.  The 
supervising  and  superior  operative  work  is 
generally  performed  by  Isuropeans. 

Mr,  J.  T.  Gosling,  the  Postmaster-General, 
received  his  training  in  the  Imperial  Post 
Office,  and  the  same  applies  to  the  majority 
of  his  Eluropean  officers.  Of  the  Indian 
staff  several  have  been  recruited  from  the 
Post  and  Telegraph  services  of  India,  but 
manv  officers  have  been  locally  engaged. 
During  the  last  two  or  three  years  a number 
of  officers  have  been  engaged  from  Mauri- 
tius and  Seychelles,  so  that  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  Post  and  Telegraph  service  has  a 
very  cosmopolitan  personnel. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  interesting 
features  of  the  postal  service  of  this 
country  is  its  internal  mail  service,  and  the 
means  bv  which  correspondence  is  carried 
even  to  its  remotest  corners.  With  the 
exception  of  those  places  through  which 
the  Uganda  Railway  passes,  as  it  threads  its 
wav  to  Lake  \hctoria  and  to  the  ports  on 
that  lake,  everv  settlement  and  station 
depends  for  its  mails  upon  the  svstem  of 
native  runners,  which  extends  like  a huge 
network  throughout  blast  Africa  and 
Uganda.  Starting  from  the  princijial 
stations  on  the  railway  and  Lake  Victoria, 
relays  of  native  mailmen  are  posted  some 
30  miles  apart,  and  the  mail  is  passed  from 
relay  to  relay,  never  pausing  day  or  night 
until  it  arrives  at  its  destination.  Many  of 
these  lines  of  relays  are  several  hundred 
miles  in  length,  and  yet  the  system  is 
worked  with  such  regularity  that  these 
distant  settlements  would  regard  the  failure 


of  the  mail  to  arrive  each  week  at  its 
appointed  time  with  almost  as  much  sur- 
prise as  the  city  magnate  would  view  the 
absence  of  his  morning  paper  from  the 
breakfast  table. 

There  are  occasional  failures,  of  course, 
but  these  are  happily  infrequent,  and  they 
usually  spell  tragedy  of  some  kind.  The 
search  party  looking  for  the  relay  which 
has  failed  to  arrive  usually  knows  at  what 
point  of  that  particular  stretch  of  country 
to  direct  its  efforts.  The  dense  forest  with 
its  complement  of  wild  beasts,  or  the  wild 
torrent  as  it  dashes  its  way  down  the 
mountain-side,  usually  reveals  some  trace 
of  the  belated  mail  if  not  of  its  carriers. 

Considering  the  nature  of  the  country 
these  native  runners  traverse,  fatal  acci- 
dents are  exceedingly  rare.  Through  some 
of  the  more  dangerous  districts  precautions 
are  taken,  and  the  mailmen  carry  lights  at 
night  and  are  armed  with  rifles.  EA-en  this 
precaution,  however,  does  not  always  avert 
disaster,  for  within  recent  times  two  armed 
mailmen  were  in  the  early  morning  attacked 
by  two  lions.  Both  beasts  seized  upon  the 
same  man,  the  other  man  dropping  his  rille 
and  scrambling  up  a tree  close  by.  The 
tree  was  suft'iciently  high  for  him  to  climb 
out  of  reach,  and  he  sat  there  and  watched 
his  comrade  being  devoured  below.  The 
meal  was  evidently  insufficient,  for  the 
lions  made  strenuous  efforts  to  reach  the 
remaining  man,  the  bark  of  the  tree  show- 
ing to  this  day  the  deep  claw-marks  made 
by  the  beasts  in  their  attempts  to  get  up  to 
him.  There  was  some  difhculty  afterwards 
in  getting  the  mails  carried  over  that 


particular  part  of  the  route,  aud  it  was  not 
until  the  tribal  medicine-man  had  sprinkled 
the  track  with  “ medicine,”  made  from  the 
bark  of  the  tree  torn  by  the  lions,  that  the 
native  runners  considered  the  road  safe 
again,  and  the  mail  service  resumed  its 
customary  regularity. 

The  mail  service  is  not  alone  in  having 
to  reckon  with  the  wild  fauna  of  remoter 
Africa.  The  telegraphs  receive  perhaps 
more  than  a fair  share  of  their  attention, 
though  happily  with  less  disastrous  results 
in  respect  to  loss  of  life. 

The  bulky  rhinoceros  has  long  since 
found  that  rubbing  against  a telegraph 
post  is  an  excellent  palliative  for  an  itching 
back,  and  the  entangled  state  in  which  the 
consequent  fallen  wires  have  sometimes 
been  found  is  eloquent  of  the  resentment 
which  this  short-tempered  animal  is  known 
to  hear  towards  things  which  are  not  what 
they  seem. 

A well-known  writer  has  pointed  out  that 
if  the  lower  animals  were  aware  of  their 
own  strength  and  power  the  earth  would 
be  a very  dangerous  place  to  live  in,  and 
the  lordly  elephant,  at  least,  would  have  a 
much  better  time  than  he  does  at  present. 
It  may  be  so,  but  there  would  be  redeem- 
ing features,  not  the  least  of  which,  from 
the  harassed  telegraph  lineman’s  point  of 
view,  would  be  that  the  giraffe  might 
realise  that  it  cannot  walk  under  a tele- 
graph line,  and  would  no  longer  gallop 
madly  over  the  plains  wearing  about  its 
neck  long  stretches  of  the  wires  which 
represent  the  up-country  settlers'  means  of 
rapid  communication  with  the  outside  world. 
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REVIEW  OF  INDIAN  CONTINGENT  BY  H.M.  THE  KING  OF  UGANDA. 

J'liolos  hy  A.  Loho. 


THE  KING’S  AFRICAN  RIFLES 

(K.A.K.) 


HE  British  P3ast  Africa 
Protectorate,  Nyassa- 
land,  Uganda,  and 
Zanzibar,  are  garri- 
soned by  four  batta- 
lions of  a native 
force,  with  European 
officers,  under  the 
name  of  the  King's  African  Rifles,  locally 
termed  the  K.A.R.’s.  When  the  Govern- 
ment took  over  the  British  East  Africa 
Company  and  administered  the  territory 
direct,  they  incorporated  the  then  existing 
East  African  Rifles,  and  formed  it  into  the 
3rd  Battalion  of  the  King's  African  Rifles. 

The  battalion  at  that  time  consisted  of 
250  Soudanese  and  600  Swahilis.  It  was 
reorganised  in  1899,  and  the  battalion 
increased  to  1,000  rank  and  file,  the  num- 


bers of  Soudanese  being  raised  to  530  by 
enlisting  men  from  the  defeated  Dervish 
Army  in  Egypt.  In  1904  the  battalion  was 
further  increased  by  250  in  two  companies 
of  men  taken  over  from  the  4th  Battalion 
King’s  African  Rifles,  from  Uganda,  on  the 
Nile,  and  coast  Swahilis. 

A company  of  Masai  was  formed  in  1902, 
when  a number  of  the  Egyptian  Soudanese 
became  time-expired,  but  this  company  was 
disbanded  in  1907.  At  present  the  batta- 
lion consists  of  the  following  ; Three  com- 
panies Soudanese,  one  company  Abyssinians, 
one  company  Nandi,  and  one  company 
mixed  tribes,  equal  in  all  to  750  fighting 
rank. 

Of  the  Soudanese  companies  one  is 
trained  as  a Camel  Company,  being 
stationed  in  Jubaland.  The  commence- 
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ment  of  this  Camel  Company  was  made  in 
igor,  after  the  Ogaden  Somali  rebellion, 
the  men  all  being  picked  and  volunteers 
from  other  Soudanese  companies.  Besides 
the  above  the  battalion  has  a band  of  27, 
enlisted  locally,  the  men  being  trained  to 
take  their  places  in  the  ranks  in  case  of 
emergenc}'. 

T'he  battalion  is  armed  with  -303  M.E. 
rifles  with  triangular  bayonets,  and  is  dis- 
tributed as  follows  : Headquarters,  Nairobi, 
four  companies,  500  men  and  band  ; Juba- 
land, two  companies,  250  men.  For  six 
months  in  the  year  four  ccanpanies  of  the 
battalion  are  concentrated  at  Nairobi  for 
training,  and  at  the  end  of  that  period 
detachments  are  to  be  found  at  the  follow- 
ing places : Zanzibar,  200  men  ; Kenia 
Province,  125  men  (one  company).  This 
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arrangctncnt  always  leaves  a company  com- 
plete at  Nairobi  for  training  and  other  duties. 

d'he  complement  of  ofticcrs  allowed  for 
the  battalion  is  as  follows  ; one  commandant 
(Lieut. -Colonel  |.  D.  Mackav),  one  second 
in  command  (Major  H.  F.  Kirkpatrick),  one 
adjutant  (Lieutenant  E.  C.  (fcpp),  six  com- 
pany commanders,  with  the  rank  of  captain, 
and  ten  subalterns — a total  establishment  of 
ig,  with  one  paymaster  (Mr.  C.  A.  Armit- 
stead). 

In  recruitin_<f  the  Soudanese  (Nubian)  and 
Nandi  are  most  sought  for,  and  are  con- 
sidered the  best  soldiers.  'I'he  Swahili  are 
big  fellows,  but  are  not  possessed  with  the 
military  spirit  of  these  two  tribes.  The 
Nandi  natives  learn  quickly,  but  the 
Soudanese  are  born  soldiers.  The  pay  of 
the  Soudanese  private  ranges  from  Rs.  20.50 
to  Rs.  26.00  per  month,  the  Nandi  receive 
about  Rs.  16.00  per  month,  and  the  Swahili 
from  Rs.  16.00  to  Rs.  20.50.  The  costume 
of  the  native  private  is  utilitarian,  yet  pic- 
turesque. .A.  loose  blouse,  blue  or  khaki,  is 
fastened  at  the  waist  bva  belt.  The  nether 
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THIRD  KING’S  AFRICAN  RIFLES. 
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limbb  are  encabcd  in  “shorts” — loose 
pants  cut  above  the  knees  — and  the  legs 
are  bound  with  blue  puttees.  They  are 
barefooted. 

Smart  at  drill,  the  men  obey  commands, 
which  are  given  in  Knglish,  with  line 
precision.  The  regiment  possesses  its 
native  sergeants  and  drill-masters.  It  also 


has  an  excellent  full  brass  band,  also 
natives,  trained  by  Bandmaster  Pinto,  a 
Goanese  instructor,  who  deserves  consider- 
able credit  for  the  high  character  of  their 
performances,  considering  the  material  with 
which  he  works. 

The  oflicers  are  seconded  from  the 
British  Army,  after  application  to  the  War 


Office.  Their  services  are  engaged  for 
three  years,  with  the  option  of  renewal  to 
five.  Seniority  goes  with  the  regiment. 

The  men  are  fond  of  their  profession, 
and  very  rarely  leave  before  their  time,  in 
most  cases  rejoining  on  its  expiration. 
They  are  allowed  their  wives,  who  live 
in  the  cantonment. 
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Remaining  Members  not  included  in  the  above  are— Lonii  Cakdross,  Hox.  A A.  Baillie,  W.  McMillan,  and  Caitain  Grogan. 


GOVERNMENT  HOUSE. 

I'hoh  b R.  J.  Stord 


NAIROBI 


HILE  some  sites  seem 
created  to  greatness, 
others  have  greatness 
thrust  upon  them,  and 
it  is  probably  true 
that  its  proximity  to 
the  line  chosen  for 
the  Uganda  Railway 
had  much  to  do  with  the  thrusting  of 
greatness  upon  the  site  of  Nairobi  town. 
As  Mr.  Winston  Churchill  says  : ' “ Origi- 
nall}'  chosen  as  a convenient  place  for 
assembling  the  extensive  depots  and  shops 
necessary  to  the  construction  and  main- 
tenance of  the  railway,  it  enjoys  no  advan- 
tages as  a residential  site.  ...  A mile 
further  on,  however,  upon  the  rising 
ground,  a liner  position  could  have  been 
found,  and  this  quarter  is  already  being 
occupied  sparsely  by  Government  buildings, 
hospitals,  and  barracks.” 

I “ My  African  Journey.” 


“ Nairobi  is  a typical  South  African  town- 
ship,” says  Mr.  Churchill  a few  lines  later. 
“ It  might  be  Pietermaritzburg  or  Lady- 
smith of  twenty  years  ago,  before  blue-gum 
trees  and  stone  buildings  had  waxed  and 
multiplied.  In  its  present  stage,  perhaps, 
it  resembles  Buluwayo  most.  The  popula- 
tion is  also  South  African  in  its  character 
and  proportions.  There  are  350  whites, 
2,100  Indians,  and  2,550  African  natives. 
The  shops  and  stores  are,  however,  much 
more  considerable  than  these  tigures  would 
appear  to  warrant,  and  are  fully  capable  of 
supplying  the  varied  needs  of  settlers  and 
planters  over  a wide  area.” 

As  the  capital  both  of  the  Protectorate 
and  of  the  Ukamba  Province,  apart  from 
the  importance  winch  it  gains  as  the  head- 
quarters of  the  railway,  the  town  is  bound 
to  increase  in  the  immediate  future,  and 
the  fact  that  it  is  not  cramped  helps  to 
remove  some  of  the  natural  disadvantages 
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of  the  site.  The  area  of  the  Municipality 
has  a radius  of  li  miles  from  Government 
House,  and  a circumference  of  nearly  ten 
miles.  The  Municipal  Committee,  which 
is  doing  excellent  work,  consists  of  ii 
members.  Mr.  E.  L.  Sanderson  is  Town 
Clerk,  and  Mr.  J.  T.  C.  Johnson,  M.R.C.S.’ 
Medical  Offtcer  of  Health. 

Lying  327  miles  from  the  coast  and  5,450 
feet  above  sea-level,  the  town  has  sutf'ered 
in  the  past  from  lack  of  an  adequate 
drainage  svstem  and  from  the  undue  haste 
of  some  of  the  pioneer  settlers,  but  three 
years  ago  an  expert  (Mr.  G.  W.  Bransby 
Williams,  A.M.I.C.E.)  was  sent  out  by  the 
Home  Government  to  report  upon  the 
drainage  and  upon  the  future  planning  of 
the  town.  As  a consequence  of  his  report, 
Nairobi  is  being  reconstructed  upon  an 
ordered  plan,  and  a scientific  system  of 
sewerage  works  is  being  installed.  To- 
wards the  cost  the  Government  is  making 
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a substantial  contribution,  but  the  money 
will  be  well  and  usefully  spent. 

SOCIETIES  AND  ASSOCE 
ATIONS. 

THE  COLONISTS’  ASSOCIATION. 

That  there  is  a large  and  growing  settle- 
ment of  Europeans  in  British  East  Africa 
to-dav  is  largely  due  to  the  initiative  of  the 
society  now  known  as  the  Colonists’  Associa- 
tion. Its  start  was  actually  made  at  Kikuyu, 
where  it  was  decided  to  call  a meeting  of 
farmers  and  planters  on  January  14,  1903, 
at  Nairobi  Hotel.  The  outcome  of  that 
meeting  was  the  Planters’  and  Farmers’ 
Association,  with  a membership  of  23. 
Its  object  was  to  secure  better  con- 
ditions for  the  farmer  and  an  outlet  for 
produce. 

Experience  proved  that  it  was  better  for 
the  Association  to  eschew  business  and 
coniine  itself  to  politics,  and  membership 
was  then  thrown  open  to  every  white  man 
in  the  Colony.  The  title  was  altered  to  the 
Colonists’  Association  so  that  no  misconcep- 
tion as  to  its  purpose  could  exist,  and  the 
membership  was  very  largely  increased. 
That  the  Highlands  of  British  East  Africa 
were  reserved  for  European  colonisation 
was  due  to  the  Society’s  representation 
and  the  sympathetic  interest  of  the  then 
Commissioner,  Sir  Charles  Eliot.  The 
Association  was  also  successful  in  getting  a 
Land  Committee  appointed  by  Sir  Donald 
Stewart,  and  an  extension  of  the  jury 
system,  as  well  as  the  compulsory  empanel- 
ling of  a coroner’s  jury  whenever  a European 
died  from  misadventure  or  other  like  cause. 
It  has  secured  substantial  reductions  in  rail- 
way and  shipping  rates  for  produce,  and  has 
justified  its  existence  in  ways  innumerable, 
including  the  appointment  of  a Legislative 
Council. 

The  Association  has  now  a membership 
of  over  200,  and  is  prepared  to  render 
every  assistance  in  its  power  to  the  Adminis- 
tration for  the  carrying  out  of  wise  re- 
forms or  statesmanlike  polic}'  for  the  good 
of  the  country  ; and  as  unity  is  strength, 
and  the  Colonists’  Association  speaks  with 
the  practically  unanimous  voice  of  the  Euro- 
pean community,  its  representations  must 
carry  great  weight. 

The  constitution  of  the  Association  is 
entirely  democratic,  its  officers  and  com- 


mittee being  elected  by  the  members 
annually.  For  1909  Lord  Delamerc  is 
president,  and  Mr.  Sydney  C.  Eischat, 
secretary. 


THE  EAST  AFRICA  AND  UGANDA 
NATURAL  HISTORY  SOCIETY. 

There  is  no  part  of  the  world  so  rich  in 
fauna  and  flora  of  an  attractive  and  inte- 
resting character,  or  one  where  the  oppor- 
tunities for  research  are  so  easily  available, 
as  British  East  Africa.  It  is  only  natural, 
therefore,  to  find  that  a society  has  been 
established  there  with  the  specific  object 
of  encouraging  the  general  study  of  natural 
histoi'y  in  all  its  branches,  as  well  as  to 
give  advice  and  direction  to  observers  and 
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collectors.  Those  who  realise  the  rate  at 
which  the  larger  mammalian  fanna  is  being 
reduced  will  appreciate  the  full  value  of 
such  useful  work. 

The  credit  of  inaugurating  the  society 
rests  with  Mr.  C.  W.  Hobley,  C.M.G., 
M.R. Anthrop.Inst.,  who  enlisted  the  sym- 
pathies of  his  Excellency  Colonel  Sir 
James  Hayes  Sadler,  C.B.,  K.C.M.G.,  the 
Governor  of  the  East  Africa  Protectorate, 
the  Lieut. -Governor,  the  Hon.  F.  G.  Jackson, 
C.B.,  C.M.G.,  the  Governor  and  Com- 
mander-in-Chief  of  the  Uganda  Protec- 
torate, Sir  H.  Hesketh  Bell,  K.C.M.G.,  the 
Right  Hon.  Lord  Delamere,  and  other  dis- 
tinguished gentlemen,  with  the  result  that 
the  East  Africa  and  Uganda  Natural  His- 
tory Society  took  practical  shape,  with  the 
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modest  subscription  of  Rs.  15  per  annum. 
Ladies  are  cordially  invited  to  join  ; and  in 
time  it  is  hoped  that  a museum,  furnished 
with  specimens  bv  members,  will  be 
founded  in  Nairobi,  together  with  a valu- 
able reference  librarv  of  natural  history 
works. 

The  society  is  intended  to  include  not 
only  trained  naturalists,  but  also  the 
potential  naturalists  and  lovers  of  nature 
who  reside  on  farms  and  ontlying  stations, 
and  who,  if  their  observations  can  be 
directed  into  proper  channels,  may  obtain 
material  of  the  highest  importance.  Appli- 
cations for  membership,  accompanied  by 
the  amount  of  the  subscription,  should  be 
sent  to  the  Hon.  Treasurer,  Mr.  C.  W. 
Hobley,  Provincial  Commissioner,  Nairobi  ; 
while  communications  relating  to  the 
society  should  be  addressed  to  the  Hon. 
Secretary,  Mr.  John  Sergeant,  Chief 
Accountant,  Public  Works  Department, 
Nairobi. 


FREEMASONRY. 

For  some  years  after  work  was  begun 
upon  the  railway  in  British  East  Africa,  it 
was  impossible  to  do  much  to  promulgate 
Freemasonry,  as  there  were  no  towns,  except 
Mombasa,  and  the  white  population  of  the 
country  was  constantly  changing.  However, 
in  1904  a determined  effort  was  made  and 
application  for  a warrant  of  constitution  was 
made  to  the  Grand  Lodge  of  England,  and 
the  result  was  the  consecration  of  Lodge 
Harmony  No.  3084  on  May  i,  1905.  A 
few  months  later  the  Scottish  Brethren 
banded  together,  and  Lodge  Scotia  was 
founded  by  them  on  May  30,  1906.  The 
formation  of  these  two  Lodges  contented 
Freemasons  for  a while,  but  the  Royal 
Arch  Companions  worked  together  and 
Chapter  Faith  and  Charity  No.  329  S.C. 
was  consecrated  on  June  24,  1907.  During 
this  period  it  had  been  felt  to  be  necessary 
that  the  Craft  should  possess  a building  of 
its  own,  and  the  corner-stone  of  tlie  fii'st 
masonic  temple  in  British  East  Africa  was 
laid  on  October  26,  1907,  the  building 
being  completed  and  consecrated  on 
September  26,  1908.  This  progress  con- 
stitutes a record  almost,  if  not  quite,  unique 
in  the  annals  of  F'reemasonry,  seeing  that 
in  less  than  four  years  there  have  been 
brought  into  existence  in  Nairobi  two 
Craft  Lodges  and  a Royal  Arch  Chapter, 
meeting  in  a dedicated  masonic  temple. 
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devoted  to  the  use  of  Freemasonrv 
alone. 

KABETE  EXPERIMENTAL 
FARM. 

By  GEORGP:  W.  hlVANS. 

The  Kahcte  Experimental  Farm  com- 
prises an  area  of  1,250  acres  of  land  in  the 
Kikuvu  District,  and  is  about  333  miles 
from  Mombasa,  the  seaport  of  British  East 
Africa,  7^^  miles  from  Nairobi,  the  capital 
of  the  Protectorate,  and  lies  at  an  altitude 
of  about  6,000  feet  above  sea-level. 

The  establishment  of  this  farm  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  was  undertaken 
through  the  recommendation  of  Mr.  A.  C. 
MacDonald,  the  present  Director  of  Agri- 
culture, who,  when  he  was  deputed  in 
iqo6  by  the  Colonial  Ofiice  as  an  agricul- 
tural expert  to  report  on  the  agricultural 
possibilities  of  this  countrv,  condemned  the 
site  of  the  old  Government  farm  and  sug- 
gested this  site  as  being  more  representa- 
tive of  the  soil  generally  of  the  Kikuyu 
Ihistrict,  besides  being  more  centrally 
situated,  and  therefore  equallv  convenient 
to  the  white  settlers  and  farmers  in  the 
localities  surrounding  it. 

The  farm  possesses  man}'  natural  and 
favourable  advantages  for  experimental 
purposes.  It  is  well  watered,  having  two 
streams  passing  through  it.  Another  feature 
about  it  is  that  it  has  two  large  ridges,  one 
high  and  exposed,  the  other  low-lying  and 
fairly  sheltered,  which  offer  good  oppor- 
tunities for  testing  how  various  crops, 
animals,  <S:c.,  would  thrive  or  otherwise  fare 
under  these  different  conditions.  The 
natural  pasturage  of  the  farnr  is  good.  In  the 
beginning  of  1908  work  was  commenced  on 
the  Kabete  Farm,  and  Mr.  G.  W.  Evans  was 
appointed  by  the  Director  of  Agriculture  to 
undertake  the  duties  of  superintending  its 
development. 

Almost  the  first  task  taken  in  hand  was 
the  cutting  of  an  irrigation  canal,  and 
laying  on  water  bv  means  of  gravitation  on 
the  top  of  the  ridge  for  subsequent  irriga- 
tion, &c.  This  being  successfully  carried 
through,  the  farm  was  then  surveyed  into 
plots,  roads  were  made,  and  the  breaking 
up  and  cultivation  of  land  was  proceeded 
with.  During  the  year  1908  altogether  150 
acres  of  land  were  brought  under  cultiva- 
tion, 1 12  acres  being  put  under  various 
crops,  such  as  wheat,  barley,  oats,  maize. 


beans,  potatoes,  rice,  linseed,  broom  corn, 
root  crops,  lucerne,  &c.  Several  other 
experiments  in  the  way  of  grasses,  clovers, 
oil  seeds,  sorghums,  millets,  vegetables,  &c., 
were  carried  out  on  a smaller  scale.  A small 
fruit  orchard  of  deciduous  and  citrus  trees 
was  planted,  while  a nursery  of  10  acres 
raised  several  thousand  young  trees  and 
other  plants  which  were  put  out  in  various 
parts  of  the  farm.  The  crops  on  the  whole 
have  done  well,  particularly  the  wheats, 
barley,  and  maize.  The  production  of 
wheat,  in  fact,  is  likely  to  establish  itself  as 
a large  and  lucrative  industry.  From  the 
experiments  conducted  on  a variety  of 
wheat  known  as  “ gluyos " for  the  past 
three  years,  the  results  of  which  have  always 
proved  highly  satisfactory,  this  variety  may 
be  regarded  as  one  of  the  kinds  suitable  for 
this  country.  On  the  Kabete  Farm,  too,  a new 
wheat  to  these  parts — “ Bob's  rust-proof 
introduced  by  the  Director  of  Agriculture, 
yielded  good  results,  i.c.,  over  22  bushels  to 
the  acre.  It  was  raised  on  an  unmanured 
plot  of  land  of  about  5 acres. 

The  live-stock  on  the  farm  consists  of  over 
300  head,  including  cattle,  sheep,  pigs,  and 
donkeys.  Selected  animals  are  kept  for 
stud  purposes,  and  these  include  imported 
bulls,  rams,  boars,  and  a Catalonian  jack- 
ass. The  establishment  of  pure-bred  stock, 
such  as  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  and  pigs,  is 
being  gradually  taken  in  hand.  There 
are  already  three  breeds  of  pure-bred 
pigs  on  the  farm  ; and  all  are  intended  to 
supply  the  demand  of  settlers. 

Very  little  can  at  present  be  said  about 
this  farm,  as  it  was  only  started  at  the 
beginning  of  1908.  It  is,  however,  intended 
to  make  it  the  model  agricultural  farm  in 
the  country.  IMr.  J.  Johnston  was  ap- 
pointed manager  of  the  farm,  and  took 
charge  of  his  duties  as  such  in  the  early 
part  of  1909. 

Several  buildings  arc  being  erected,  the 
most  important  amongst  them  being  a 
laboratory  and  a hostel  where  intending 
settlers  may  be  accommodated  at  a nominal 
cost  and  may  be  instructed  in  the  methods  of 
agriculture  best  adapted  to  the  conditions  of 
these  parts.  .A.t  a later  period,  when  funds 
will  permit  and  demands  justify,  an  agricul- 
tural college  will  be  built.  The  ofhcials  on 
the  farm  are  at  all  times  most  pleased 
to  see  visitors  and  afford  every  assistance 
in  the  way  of  information  on  various  matters 
relating  to  agriculture. 

/^> 
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C.  BONSER. 

As  the  land  is  opened  up,  so  allied  indus- 
tries find  an  opening.  Mr.  C.  Bonser  came 
to  British  East  Africa  in  1905  from 
Johannesburg,  and  went  to  the  Fort  Hall 
District  to  try  the  cultivation  of  rubber, 
cotton,  and  rice.  This,  however,  had  to  be 
given  up  on  account  of  the  excessive  floods. 
He  tlierefore  started  business  in  Nairobi  in 
1908  as  a waggon  builder,  the  wood  used 
being  imported  and  local.  Mr.  Bonser 
undertakes  to  build  any  class  of  waggon  or 
cart,  as  well  as  repairs,  and  a guarantee  for 
five  years  is  given  on  all  work  turned  out 
complete.  His  workshop,  of  wood  and 
iron,  covers  a stand  and  a half,  that 
is  to  say,  100  by  175  feet,  and  he  em- 
ploys one  European  and  four  Indians. 
There  is  a fair  demand  for  good  work, 
and  he  intends  shortly  to  start  farrier’s 
work. 

Mr.  Bonser  is  of  opinion  that  the  local 
timber  wants  more  seasoning,  while  larger 
trees  are  also  required,  and  these  would  be 
obtainable  if  bigger  concessions  were 
granted. 


H.  W.  BUCKLAND, 

Coming  to  British  East  Africa  in  1905 
from  England,  Mr.  Buckland  is  interested 
in  the  fibre  concession  at  Kibwezi  and 
Sabaki  River  (150  square  miles).  He  quali- 
fied as  a solicitor  in  1884,  and  has  had 
experience  in  Bombay  and  Bulawayo.  He 
is  now  steward  of  the  East  Africa  Turf 
Club  and  a member  of  the  Committee  of 
the  Nairobi  Club. 

As  an  experiment  he  imported  trout  in 
1907  for  the  Thika,  Tana,  and  Gilgil  rivers, 
and  these  have  done  well.  A society  was 
formed  to  protect  the  interests  of  trout,  but 
a law  has  since  been  brought  in  that  no 
trout  may  be  killed  for  three  years.  Trout, 
it  may  be  mentioned,  now  come  under  the 
Game  Regulations. 


CEARN  & CO. 

The  rapid  development  of  Nairobi  has 
naturally  led  to  the  establishment  of  a 
number  of  stores,  all  essential  to  the  well- 
being of  a new  district  ; and  in  1907  that 
of  Messrs.  Cearn  & Co.  was  opened  as 
drapers,  outfitters,  and  general  importers, 
by  Mr.  G.  W.  Cearn,  the  sole  proprietor, 
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who  was  formerly  with  Messrs.  Hacldon 
and  SI}',  of  Bulawayo.  Messrs.  Cearn  & 
Co.  are  importers  of  ammunition,  hoots. 


blankets,  clothing,  drapery,  firearms, 
hosiery,  hats,  helmets,  household  linens,  as 
well  as  many  other  useful  goods  for  home 
and  for  safari.  For  their  dressmaking  and 
tailoring  branch,  experienced  tailors  and 
cutters  are  employed,  while  all  the  latest 
styles  of  goods  are  kept  in  stock.  Of  their 
iiye  tailors,  three  are  retained  for  the 
gentlemen's  department,  and  two  for  the 
ladies’  department. 

Messrs.  Cearn  & Co.,  who  originally  im- 
ported from  England  a small  wood  and 
iron  store  complete,  also  act  as  town  agents 
for  Mr.  \V.  N.  McMillan  and  the  Church 
Missionary  Society. 


THE  COLONIAL  MEAT  COMPANY. 

The  cattle  and  sheep  dealer  may  haye 
much  to  contend  with  in  British  East 
Africa,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
industry  can  be  successfully  and  profitably 
carried  on,  and  will  compare  fayourably 
with  that  of  South  Africa.  Such  is  the 
opinion  of  Mr.  H.  \V.  Rowe,  the  general 
manager  of  the  Colonial  Meat  Company. 
Mr.  Rowe  came  to  British  East  Africa  in 
1907,  and  opened  the  business  in  question. 
He  was  formerly  in  a similar  line  in  Johan- 
nesburg. The  company  occupies  premises 
in  a central  position  in  Cioyernment  Road, 
Nairobi,  and  besides  the  ordinary  butchery 
business  acts  as  dealers  in  sheep  and  cattle. 
The  company  owns  a farm  of  2,000  acres 
adjoining  the  municipal  boundary,  and  two 


other  farms — indirectly  connected  with  the 
business — in  the  Kedong  Valley.  At  the 
first  farm  are  sheep,  cattle,  and  pigs  that 


are  to  be  slaughtered  for  present  purposes. 
This  property  is  well  watered,  has  plenty 
of  grass,  and  is  fenced. 

Beef  is  sold  at  prices  yarying  from  2 to 
6 annas  per  lb.,  mutton  from  2 to  4 annas 
per  lb.,  pork  from  4 to  6 annas  per  lb.,  Iiye 
poultry  (natiye)  5 to  8 annas  each  (fowls 
when  dressed  weigh  about  to  2 lbs.), 
Iiye  turkeys  from  Rs.  12  to  25  each.  No 
trade  is  done  in  game.  Up-graded  sheep 


cially  the  half-bred  Merino.  Good  slaughter 
wethers  run  from  35  to  60  lbs.  These  sheep 
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trayel  well,  and  are  not  so  much  affected 
by  the  change  of  pasture  as  the  native 
sheep.  Bullocks  cost  from  Rs.  35  to  60. 
Natiye  Masai  sheep  run  to  about  40  lbs 
when  dressed,  and  are  good  eating.  The 
Samburu  sheep  are  smaller  and  have  yery 
fat  tails  (resembling  the  Persian  sheep) ; 
they  are  more  delicate  in  frame,  and 
ayerage  about  33  lbs.  dressed. 

The  company  employs  3 Europeans,  2 
Swahilis,  and  about  20  natiyes.  All  stock 
is  slaughtered  at  the  municipal  slaughter- 
house, near  the  racecourse. 

Mr.  Rowe,  who  resides  on  the  farm 
known  as  the  Egerton  Estate,  believes  the 
cattle  of  British  East  Africa  to  be  on  a 
par  with  those  of  Zululand,  and,  though 
small,  they  run  from  about  300  to  boo  lbs., 
and  are  splendid  cutters.  Beef  measles  are 
a plague  to  the  butcher  of  British  East 
Africa,  and  some  20  per  cent,  of  the  cattle 
here  suffer  from  this  complaint  {Cvsiiccrcns 
bovis),  and  have  to  be  destroyed.  Pigs  do 
well,  and  the  pork  measles,  so  common  in 
South  Africa,  are  unknown  in  British  East 
Africa. 


CAPTAIN  THE  HON.  H.  H.  COWIE, 

Those  who  are  attracted  by  the  natural 
advantages  offered  by  British  East  Africa 


to  settlers  will  be  glad  to  know  that  there 
are  a large  number  of  farms,  to  the  extent 
of  150,000  acres,  from  which  they  can 


PREMISES  OF  CEARN  & CO. 


PREMISES  OF  THE  COLONIAL  MEAT  COMPANY, 
are  a big  success  for  the  butchery,  espe- 
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THE  DEMPSTER  STUDIO,  NAIROBI. 

Many  of  the  photographs  with  which 
this  volume  is  illustrated  arc  the  work  of 
Mr.  \V.  1).  Young,  who  has  had  exceptional 
opportunities  of  familiarising  himself  with 
every  part  of  the  Protectorate.  Coming  to 
East  Africa  in  the  railway  service,  after 
many  years  of  life  in  India,  the  administra- 
tion took  advantage  of  his  expertness  as  a 
photographer  to  provide  records  of  the 
progress  of  the  work  and  of  its  engineering 
features.  For  some  time  he  practised  his 
art  in  Mombasa,  but  disposed  of  his  studio 
there  and  transferred  his  headquarters  to 


EWAET  BOBBIE'S  PREMISES. 


Nairobi,  where  he  has  achieved  a reputation 
in  amateur  dramatic  work.  He  is  a recog- 
nised leader  in  artistic  photographic  work 


Africa.  His  shop  is  situated  in  a central 
position  in  the  Government  Koad,  Nairobi, 
and  he  employs  one  European  assistant. 


THE  EAST  AFRICA  LIVERY  AND  BAIT 
STABLES. 

The  horse,  whether  for  riding,  driving, 
or  transport,  plays  an  important  part  in 
British  East  Africa,  and  herein  lies  the 
value  of  the  East  Africa  Livery  and  Bait 
Stables,  Market  Street,  Nairobi.  The  pro- 
prietor, ?^Ir.  Ali  Khan,  came  to  British  East 
Africa,  in  1904,  from  South  Africa,  having 
formerly  been  in  a similar  line  of  business 
in  Salisbury,  Rhodesia.  Altogether  he  has 
had  thirty  years’  experience  in  horse  deal- 
ing and  livery  stable  work.  Horses, 
carriages,  mules,  and  transport  are  always 
ready  for  hire  to  any  part  of  British  East 
Africa  for  any  length  of  time,  while  all 
passenger  trains  are  met  at  the  railway 
station.  Mr.  Khan  has  12  carriages  always 
ready  for  use,  including  victorias,  a travel- 


choose.  The  average  prices  for  such  farms 
at  Nairobi  and  the  Highlands  are  from 
Rs.  2 to  Rs.  3 per  acre.  Parkland  plots 
are  for  sale  at  from  £2^  to  T30  per  acre, 
while  town  plots  realise  trom  £2^0  to  £-300. 

Captain  the  Hon.  H.  H.  Cowie,  Land  and 
Estate  Agent  and  Financier,  Nairobi,  acts  as 
agent  for  people  abroad,  and  will  supply 
free  to  any  one  writing  from  England  full 
information  about  the  prospects  of  farming, 
Nc.,  in  various  districts,  and  also  give 
advice.  Captain  Cowie  deals  solely  in  land 
and  land  mortgages.  There  is  always  cash 
available  for  good  security. 


in  the  Protectorate,  and  has  lately  taken  ;i  There  is  a good  stock  of  watches,  clocks, 
farm  at  Kikuyu,  where  he  intends  to  indulge  jewellery,  &c.,  of  every  description,  as 
his  hobbv  of  farming  in  his  leisure  hours.  well  as  a fine  selection  of  cups,  shields,  &c., 
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EWART  DOBBIE. 

Mr.  Ewart  Bobbie  will  ever  be  re- 
membered as  the  pioneer  European 
watchmaker  and  jeweller  of  British  East 


for  sports,  all  of  which  can  be  engraved  as 
required  on  the  premises. 

Elephant-hair  bracelets,  lion  claws  as 
hatpins,  &c.,  as  well  as  ivory  cuff-links,  are 
specialities,  while  general  repairs  of  jewel- 
lery, watches,  &c.,  are  effected.  The  work- 
shop is  fitted  with  electro-plating  and 
polishing  plant,  and  engraving  is  done  by 
hand  or  machinery. 
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department  of  Messrs.  Ciailey  and  Roberts. 
A good  stock  of  hardware,  agricultural 
implements,  &c.,  is  always  kept  by  the 
lirm. 


THE  EXCHANGE  (NAIROBI). 

When  the  construction  of  the  Uganda 
Railway  was  started  in  1897,  to  Mr.  R.  O. 
I’reston,  who  came  from  India,  was  de- 
puted the  laying  of  the  rails.  He  carried 
the  same  through,  mile  by  mile,  from  the 
coast  to  Lake  Victoria  Nyanza,  after  having 
been  live  years  under  canvas.  The  Lake 
was  reached  in  December,  1901.  Resign- 
ing from  the  railway  in  1905,  he  settled  in 
Nairobi  and  built  ten  houses,  six  of  which 
are  still  owned  by  him,  including  a private 
residence,  “ Floette  Villa,”  in  Parklands. 
He  also  acquired  three  5-acre  plots  in 
Parklands  and  three  building  plots  in 
town,  and  a plot  on  the  shores  of  Lake 
Naivasha  for  the  purpose  of  starting  boat 
and  yacht  building.  Mr.  Preston  has  lately 
invested  in  a farm  of  1,320  acres  at  Athi 
River,  where  he  is  experimenting  with 
ostriches  and  sisal. 

In  1907  Mr.  Preston  opened  the  “ Ex- 
change,” Nairobi,  dealing  in  stocks  and 
shares,  the  buying  and  selling  of  land,  and 
the  carrving  on  of  an  estate  and  house 
agency,  with  which  is  combined  the  deal- 
ing in  guns,  rifles,  ammunition,  cycles, 
sporting  goods,  and  provisions. 


ALI  KHAN'S  HOUSE. 


ling  wagonnette,  coupe,  and  a dog-cart,  and 
there  arc  also  some  30  animals  on  hand  for 
riding  and  driving.  He  owns  a considerable 
number  of  rickshas,  rubber-t3'red  and 
double-seated,  imported  from  Durban, 
as  well  as  some  with  extra  strong  wheels 
and  axles  specially  made  in  America. 

Mr.  Khan  is  willing  to  run  a coach  line  to 
any  part  of  British  East  Africa  (having  had 
previous  experience  in  South  Africa  in  this 
direction),  providing  the  Government  will 
lend  support  as  it  does  in  South  Africa. 
This  should  be  useful  to  many  settlers  in 
the  outlying  districts. 

The  business  is  under  the  entire  super- 
vision of  Mr.  Khan,  who  personall}^  meets 
all  passenger  trains.  Most  of  the  carriage 
and  transport  work  of  the  Norfolk  Hotel 
for  the  past  four  years  has  been  carried  out 
by  him.  He  emplo3'S  6 Indians  and  over 
50  natives,  while  the  six  plots  in  Nairobi  on 
which  the  dwelling-house  and  stables  are 
built  are  his  own. 

He  has  several  horses  bred  in  the 
country,  a mare,  three  years  old,  imported 
from  Aden,  and  an  Arab  stallion.  Mr.  Khan 
generally  has  a horse  in  training  for  the 
local  races,  and  won  a good  race  in  July, 
1908,  with  one  named  Soda. 

Telegrams  addressed  to  hotels  and  the 
Exchange  will  always  reach  him  and 
receive  attention. 


STEPHEN  ELLIS  & CO. 

In  all  new  countries  there  are  openings 
for  building  contractors  and  ironmongers, 
and  in  1905  Messrs.  Stephen  Ellis  & Co. 
established  themselves  in  Nairobi  in  these 
lines. 

Mr.  Ellis,  who  originall3'  came  from 
London,  was  previously  on  the  West 
Coast  of  Africa  on  the  Government  rail- 
ways, and  later  managed  the  hardware 
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OSTRICHES. 

(The  property  of  S.  Clarke,  Falls  Estate.) 
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'I'lic  ncvvcoiiKT  intciulinjf  t(i  settle  in 
British  Ehist  Africa  will  save  time  and 
expense  by  calling  at  the  “ Exchange," 
where  advice  will  be  given  gratis,  and 
information,  based  on  thirteen  years’  resi- 
dence, thrown  in. 


FALLS  ESTATE. 

'I'he  possibilities  of  ostrich  farming  in 
British  East  Africa  have  been  put  to  a 
practic.d  test  bv  Mr.  S.  Clarke  on  the  E’alls 
Estate,  of  5,000  acres,  situated  about  6 miles 
from  Nairobi.  On  this  farm,  which  is 
fenced  and  has  a frontage  of  4 miles  to  two 
rivers,  there  were,  in  E'ebruary,  1909,  108 
Ostriches,  18  of  which  were  two  years  old, 
and  the  balance  about  six  months  old. 
These  birds,  from  the  Athi  River  plains, 
.were  all  thriving.  IMr.  Clarke,  who  pins 
his  faith  to  osti'iches,  uses  incubators,  which 
he  Irnds  to  be  most  successful,  and  when 
the  older  birds  begin  to  mate,  fences  them 
in  in  camps. 


Thirty-six  acres  of  the  estate  are  under 
cultivation,  including  wheat  6 acres,  pota- 
toes I acre,  oats  4 acres,  lucerne  15  acres, 
black  wattle  8 acres,  and  the  balance  in 
maize.  A lot  more  lucerne  is  to  be  put 
under  cultivation,  and  wheat  is  to  be  grown 
more  extensivelv,  as  it  does  fairlv  well. 
Irrigation  is  not  carried  out. 

The  cattle  consist  of  40  cows,  i three- 
quarter-bred  Shorthorn  bull,  i half-bred 
Shorthorn  bull,  and  a native  bull  : there 
are  also  32  calves  and  15  working  oxen. 
Dairv  work  is  carried  out  in  a small  way, 
and  Mr.  Clarke  is  also  successful  with  his 
Plymouth  Rock  poultry.  There  are  two 
mares  and  a foal,  and,  in  addition,  a 
domesticated  zebra,  which  is  to  be  broken 
in  for  work  later  on. 


FELIX  AND  FAVRE. 

The  possibilities  of  combining  busi- 
ness as  general  merchants  with  coffee 


and  farming  have  been  made  manifest 
by  the  success  attending  the  efforts  of 
Messrs.  F'elix  and  P'avre,  of  Nairobi,  im- 
porters and  exporters  of  wine  and  spirits, 
provisions,  and  country  produce.  The 
linn,  established  in  1906,  acts  as  agents 
for  Mumm’s  champagnes,  C.  H.  Latitte's 
brandies,  and  for  several  other  wine  and 
spirit  companies.  The  big  stock  always 
kept  on  hand  accounts  for  the  largely 
increasing  business  being  done,  and  em- 
plovment  is  found  at  the  stores  for  three 
Eiuropcans  and  eight  “ boys.” 

The  farm,  which  is  situated  on  the 
Ruraka  River,  6 miles  from  Nairobi,  is 
2,000  acres  in  extent,  and  is  one  of  the 
sights  for  tourists  and  globe-trotters. 
It  was  started  in  1902,  and  Mocha 
coffee-growing  is  the  speciality,  several 
thousand  trees  having  been  planted. 
There  is  plenty  of  good  grazing,  wood, 
and  water,  and  about  100  “boys"  are 
at  work  on  the  farm,  which  is  run  by 
Mr.  E.  Eelix. 


BlisIness  Premises. 


R.  O.  PRESTON. 
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On  the  Hi IX 

F.  J.  FIRMIN. 

“ The  typewriter  is  mightier  than  tlie 
sword.”  This  is  the  modern  version  of 
the  old  saw,  for  wherever  new  countries 
open  up  the  typewriter  follows  the  pioneer. 
Mr.  F.  J.  Firinin,  accountant  and  typist, 
Government  Road,  Nairobi,  established  his 
present  business  in  January,  lyop.  Arriving 
in  British  East  Africa  from  South  Africa 
in  1904,  he  entered  the  Government  ser- 
vice, resigned  in  1906,  and  went  on  a trip 
to  India  and  the  Far  East,  eventually 
returning  to  British  East  Africa  in  1907. 
He  was  employed  by  Lord  Delamere  at 
“ Soysambu  ” Estate  as  book-keeper  during 
1907,  and  in  1908  by  Messrs.  Lucy  and 
Rayne,  timber  and  milling  merchants, 
Nairobi.  Now  he  undertakes  accountancy 
work  and  typewriting  at  moderate  rates. 

Nearly  all  the  letterpress  notes  for  this 
work,  and  most  of  the  correspondence 
in  connection  therewith  (in  British  East 
Africa),  was  typewritten  by  Mr.  Firmin, 
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who  also  assisted  the  compiler  in  various 
other  clerical  duties.  He  now  acts  with 
Mr.  Fischat  as  agent  for  this  publication  in 
Nairobi  and  district. 


S.  C.  FISCHAT. 

A large  number  of  properties  for  sale 
and  houses  and  plots  in  Nairobi  and  Park- 
lands  to  let  and  for  sale  are  alwavs  to  be 
heard  of  from  Mr.  S.  C.  Fischat,  land  and 
estate  agent,  who  also  acts  as  secretary  to 
the  Colonists’  Association,  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  the  Caxton  Printing  and  Pub- 
lishing Company,  Ltd.,  and  as  representa- 
tive of  the  Norwich  Union  Fire  Insurance 
Company.  Mr.  Fischat  came  to  British 
East  Africa  in  1903  from  South  Africa. 
He  was  formerly  in  business  in  Johannes- 
burg, and  in  1901  went  to  Rhodesia  and 
took  part  in  the  Matabele  War  and  the 
suppression  of  the  Rebellion.  During  the 
Boer  War  he  was  Adjutant  to  Colonel 
T7.S 


A Wei.i.-known  Firm. 

Johann  Colenbrander,  ist  Kitchener's 
Fighting  Scouts. 

On  arrival  in  British  East  .Vfrica  he  took 
up  land  at  Kikuyu  and  then  went  to 
IVIombasa  as  manager  of  the  African 
SfainianL  The  present  business  was  es- 
tablished in  Nairobi  in  1905,  and  Mr. 
Fischat  now  owns  some  2,400  acres  ol 
land  9 miles  from  Nairobi.  In  conjunc- 
tion with  Mr.  Firmin,  Mr.  Fischat  is  agent 
for  this  publication  in  Nairobi  and  district. 


GAILEY  AND  ROBERTS. 

“ Enterprise  is  the  keystone  of  success.’ 
Messrs.  Gailey  and  Roberts  recognised  this 
when,  early  in  1904,  the}'  established  them- 
selves as  retail  ironmongers  and  licensed 
survevors.  They  had  previously  come  to 
British  East  Africa  under  the  Foreign 
Office,  on  railway  construction,  as  execu- 
tive engineers,  and  after  leaving  the  rail- 
way they  started  as  direct  importers 


GAILEY  AND  ROBERTS. 


On  iHii  FAim. 

Till-:  Store. 
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They  now  act  as  agents  for  the  following 
firms  : German  East  African  Line  ; Royal 
Exchange  Assurance  Company  ; Longo- 
not,  Ltd.  (Sheep  Farm,  Naivasha,  F".  S. 
Clarke,  Manager)  ; Ransomes,  Sims  and 
Jefferies  ; the  Hardy  Patent  Pick  Com- 
pany; W.  & A.  Gilbey  ; W.  H.  Chaplin 
& Co.,  Ltd.  ; aiid  Sunbeam  Cycles.  The 
firm  occupies  two  plots  in  town  and 
one  plot  on  the  railway  line.  Mr.  Allan 
Tompson  and  Mr.  R.  Handcock  came  in 
as  partners  in  1905. 

The  farmer  can  obtain  anything  from 
this  firm  for  agricultural  purposes,  as  they 
have,  together  with  the  Nairobi  Engineer- 
ing Works,  practically  the  sole  monopoly 
in  that  line.  The  firm  also  acts  as  bankers’ 
agents,  &c.  It  is  more  than  probable  that 
branches  in  the  principal  towns  will  be 
opened  during  the  next  few  years.  At 
present  they  employ  eight  Europeans  and 
several  Indians  and  natives. 

Buildings  are  contracted  for  by  the 
firm,  and  easy  terms  of  payment  can  be 
arranged.  Irrigation  works  are  also  carried 
out,  both  Messrs.  Gailey  and  Roberts  having 
had  considerable  practical  experience  in 
this  direction.  Mr.  Gailey,  at  the  time  of 
writing,  is  in  charge  of  the  Kilindini 
Harbour  Extension. 


E,  S.  GROGAN. 

The  first  Englishman  to  walk  from  the 
Cape  to  Cairo  was  Mr.  E.  S.  Grogan,  whose 
book,  “ Cape  to  Cairo,”  was  the  result. 
Mr.  Grogan  came  to  British  East  Africa 
about  1903,  although  he  had  passed 
through  it  some  years  previously,  during 
his  celebrated  journey.  He  now  has  per- 
sonal property  of  113  acres  in  Nairobi, 
near  the  European  Hospital,  17  acres  of 
township  stands,  and  a concession  of  64,000 
acres  of  forest  in  Eldama  Ravine,  as  well 
as  two  farms  in  the  Limoru  District — now 
being  planted  with  wattle.  He  is  largely 
interested  in  Longonot,  Ltd.,  and  also  in 
land  on  the  coast. 

Formerly  President  of  the  Colonists’ 
Association  (1906),  Mr.  Grogan  is  a repre- 
sentative of  the  Legion  of  Frontiersmen 
and  a member  of  the  Central  Committee. 


CHARLES  NEWTON  MOBERLEY 
HARRISON. 

The  second  son  of  James  Harrison,  J.F. 
for  Westmoreland  and  Lancashire,  Mr. 


Harrison  was  born  at  Newb}^  Bridge,  near 
Ulverston,  Lancashire,  on  April  29,  1872. 
Educated  at  Windermere  and  at  St.  Mark’s 
School,  Windsor,  he  was  articled  to  a soli- 
citor in  Kendal  in  1890;  and,  after  passing 
his  intermediate  solicitor's  examination, 
entered  Trinity  College,  Oxford,  taking  an 
honour  degree  in  the  Final  Law  School  in 
1896.  A lover  of  the  river,  he  provides  the 
only  instance  of  a medal  having  been  won 
for  coxing  (Thames  Cup)  and  rowing 
(Wyfold  Cup)  at  Henley  by  the  same  man 
after  leaving  school.  He  completed  his 
articles  and  passed  his  final  solicitor's 
examination  in  June,  1898,  with  honours. 
In  January,  1901,  he  joined  the  ranks  of 
“ Paget’s  Horse,”  and  went  out  to  the  war 
in  South  Africa,  returning  temporarily  dis- 
abled with  the  rank  of  Sergeant  after  four- 
teen months’  service,  and  was  granted  a 
pension  for  six  months.  Later  he  joined 
the  firm  of  Wilson  & Mead,  practising  in 
Zanzibar  and  Mombasa,  and  arrived  in  Zan- 
zibar in  December,  1903,  finally  settling  in 
practice  in  Nairobi  in  May,  1904,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  G.  H.  Mead  in  Zanzibar  and  R.  M. 
Byron  in  Mombasa.  He  has  been  Honorary 
Secretary  of  the  Nairobi  Club  since  Feb- 
ruary, 1906,  with  the  exception  of  five 
months,  when  in  England  ; and  has  also 
held  the  positions  of  Secretary  and  Trea- 
surer to  the  English  Lodge  of  Freemasons 
in  Nairobi. 


W.  C.  HUNTER. 

Mr.  W.  C.  Hunter  came  to  British  East 
Africa,  in  1906,  from  London,  and  started 
as  manager  for  Messrs.  Grogan  & Ling- 
ham,  and  also  as  accountant  for  Lord 
Delamere.  An  associate  of  the  Chartered 
Institute  of  Secretaries,  and  M.A.,  Cam- 
bridge, he  is  open  to  all  kinds  of  ac- 
countancy work.  At  present  Mr.  Hunter 
is  manager  and  secretary  to  the  Upper 
Nairobi  Township  and  Estates,  Ltd.,  sec- 
retary to  the  Kilindini  Harbour,  Wharf, 
and  Estates  Company,  Ltd.,  Chairman  of 
Directors,  Longonot,  Ltd.,  and  agent  for 
Mr.  E.  S.  Grogan. 


R.  W.  JOHNSON  & CO. 

British  East  Africa  offers  golden  oppor- 
tunities to  men  of  enterprise.  Mr.  R.  W. 
Johnson,  an  engineer  by  profession,  and  for 
many  years  in  the  Cape  Civil  Service,  came 
from  South  Africa  to  Nairobi  in  1904,  and 
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now  represents  R.  "VV.  Johnson  & Co., 
general  agents,  ofiicial  brokers,  land  settlers' 
agents,  produce  merchants,  and  Govern- 
ment auctioneers.  In  fact,  the  firm,  em- 
ploying six  hands,  undertakes  any  kind  of 
business. 

The  premises  they  occupy,  which  are  their 
own  property,  are  in  a central  position,  and 
they  have  acciuirecl  several  town  stands,  as 
well  as  a farm  at  Nakuru. 


JOSEPH  & SONS. 

To  such  a town  as  Nairobi,  general  mer- 
chants are  a necessity,  a fact  recognised  by 
Mr.  Joseph  de  Souza  when  he  started  busi- 
ness there  as  Joseph  & Sons,  in  Government 
Road,  in  1900. 

Tailoring,  both  for  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
is  undertaken,  while  boots,  groceries,  and 
soft  goods  of  all  descriptions  are  supplied. 
The  proprietor,  who  employs  four  tailors 
and  one  clerk,  imports  all  his  goods  direct 
from  England.  He  also  owns  property  in 
the  Indian  Bazaar,  Market  Street,  and  Race- 
course Road. 


W.  C.  JUDD. 

Having  been  shooting  big  game  on 
the  East  Coast  of  Africa  and  Rhodesia 
for  over  twenty  years,  Mr.  W.  C.  Judd 
may  well  claim  to  be  one  of  the  pioneer 
hunters  of  those  parts.  Mr.  Judd,  who 
came  to  British  East  Africa,  in  1902,  from 
Rhodesia,  having  had  previous  experience 
in  LLS.A.  and  Australia,  is  out  on  safari 
for  some  ten  months  of  the  year,  and  is 
always  open  to  engagement  by  cable. 
Every  arrangement  for  a shooting  trip 
can  be  made  by  the  time  a client  arrives 
in  the  country.  He  has  personally  con- 
ducted Sir  Edmund  Lechmere,  Baron 
Goldschmidt,  Baron  Rothschild,  and  many 
other  well-known  sportsmen,  and  over  150 
elephants  have  been  shot  by  parties  under 
Mr.  Judd’s  control. 

His  farm.  Fort  Smitli,  of  340  acres,  is 
historical,  being  the  old  original  fort  of 
some  14  years  ago.  There  are  170  acres 
of  land  under  cultivation,  the  crops  chiefly 
consisting  of  maize,  potatoes,  and  vege- 
tables, the  last-named  being  grown  for  the 
Nairobi  market.  Some  fine  old  eucalyptus 
and  wattle  trees  are  to  be  seen  on  the 
property,  and  also  lime,  lemon,  and  fig 
trees.  These  fruits  do  well,  and  further 
varieties  are  to  be  planted.  Wheat  and 
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chilies  are  to  be  grown  in  large  quan- 
tities. Irrigation  is  carried  on  from  a 
perpetual  running  stream  on  the  farm, 
the  soil  of  which  is  wonderfully  prolific. 
Roses  do  excellently. 

There  are  50  head  of  native  and  half- 
bred  cattle,  as  well  as  a half-bred  Guernsey 
bull.  No  dairy  work  is  carried  on,  but 
stock  is  kept  for  breeding  up.  There  is 
splendid  clover  grazing  and  cattle  thrive 
well.  For  the  past  three  years  there  has 
been  no  disease  on  the  farm.  White 
Leghorn  poultry  and  Aylesbury  ducks  are 
a success,  but  mongeese  are  a great 
nuisance.  There  is  a good  swamp  on  the 
property,  and  pig-rearing  is  to  be  revived. 

The  dwelling  house  is  of  brick  (burnt 
on  the  farm)  with  iron  roof,  and  the 
bomas,  60  by  60,  are  of  stone. 

Mr.  Judd  employs  from  12  to  40  natives, 
and  runs  the  farm  himself.  He  is  well- 
known  as  a breeder  of  Airedale  dogs  from 
pedigree  stock. 

Considerable  interest  attaches  to  eight 
old  graves  on  the  property,  two  of  which 
have  gravestones  with  the  following  in- 
scriptions : — 

(1)  “In  Memory  of 
W.  A.  Harrison, 

Died  1898,  killed  by  a lioness.” 

(2)  “ In  Memory  of 

C.apt.  A.  J.  Haslan,  Army  Veterinary  Dept., 
Killed  by  Wakikuyu,  i8g8.” 


KIRAWA  FARM. 

It  is  satisfactory  to  know  that  few  labour 
troubles  are  experienced  in  parts  of  British 
East  Africa,  and  that  natives,  who  can 
always  be  depended  on  month  in  and  month 
out,  are  fast  improving  in  farm  work,  such 
as  ploughing,  driving  oxen,  &c.  On  the 
Kirawa  Farm,  for  instance,  about  2,000 
acres  of  land,  out  of  a total  of  3,000  acres, 
are  occupied  by  natives  who  pay  rent  by 
means  of  work,  and  there  are  not  50  acres 
of  waste  on  the  whole  property. 

Kirawa  Farm  is  about  7 miles  from 
Nairobi,  and  is  owned  by  Messrs.  H. 
Douglas  Cooper,  J.  H.  Gailey,  and  C.  N.  M. 
Harrison.  It  is  managed  by  the  lirst-named, 
while  the  two  latter  are  sleeping  partners. 
The  estate  is  exceedingly  well  watered, 
there  being  four  permanent  and  three  semi- 
permanent streams,  while  an  irrigation 
trench  runs  through  it  from  the  adjoining 
Government  farm. 

Some  200  acres  of  land  are  under  cul- 


tivation, including  45  acres  of  coffee,  maize, 
oats,  potatoes,  and  beans.  Seventeen  acres  of 
wheat  have  been  planted,  and  it  is  intended 
further  to  extend  this  acreage.  Black  wattle 
is  being  planted  at  present,  and  in  one  planta- 
tion there  are  some  thrce-3nar-old  trees 
doing  exceedingly  well.  All  waste  land  is 
to  be  planted  in  wattle.  Linseed,  ramie,  and 
sisal  have  been  tried,  but  it  is  not  intended 
to  cultivate  these  plants  to  any  degree. 
Vegetables  are  grown  for  market  purposes, 
and  these,  and  oranges  and  lemons,  are 
very  successful.  Coffee  produced  on  the 
farm  fetched  50s.  in  England,  and  will  be 
cultivated  to  a larger  extent.  The  wheat 
grown  here  received  the  third  prize  at  the 
Nakuru  Show,  1909,  averaging  dai  lbs.  to 
the  bushel,  and  25  bushels  to  the  acre. 
Pure-bred  Berkshire  pigs  were  bought 
from  the  Government  farm — 3 sows  and  i 
boar — and  there  are  now  about  40.  There 
are  22  working  oxen,  and  several  Pl3'mouth 
Rock  and  Buff  Orpington  fowls.  Horses 
are  taken  in  to  graze,  and  are  stabled  and 
fed  at  night,  the  charges  being  moderate. 
The  outbuildings  have  bamboo  walls  and 
thatched  roofs. 

There  is  a store  on  the  property  for 
Europeans  and  natives,  and  Mr.  Cooper 
gives  personal  attention  to  everything  him- 
self, employing  only  one  European  to  assist 


him.  Mr.  Cooper  came  to  British  East 
Africa  in  1904  from  England,  and  had  had 
previously  farming  experience  in  Chili. 
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THE  MACHINE  METAL  WORKS. 

One  of  the  oldest  firms  in  British  East 
Africa  is  the  ^Machine  Metal  Works,  Nairobi, 
the  proprietor  of  which,  Mr.  S.  Medicks, 
came  out  in  1904  from  England.  Ridging, 
curved  corrugated  iron,  tanks,  baths,  gutter- 
ing, and  pipes  of  all  descriptions  arc  turned 
out  with  promptness  and  despatch. 

The  machinery  is  composed  of  a 6J^-foot 
gutter  machine  for  shaping  gutters,  ridgings, 
moulds,  &c.  To  see  the  beautiful  shapes 
and  designs  worked  by  this  machine  strikes 
one  as  being  marvellous.  The  same  can  be 
said  of  his  moulding  machine  for  moulding, 
shaping,  ginning  work,  &c.  ; moulds  for 
cornices  and  pinnacles  are  turned  out  re- 
markable for  beauty  of  lines  and  curves.  A 
cutter  machine  cuts  the  metal  clean,  either 
straight  or  round.  Two  curving  machines, 
one  for  corrugated  iron,  the  other  used  for 
plain  metal,  roll  out  the  sheets  for  tank 
making  without  deviation  of  a hair’s  breadth 
from  the  line  of  curve.  Verandah  roofs, 
&c.,  can  be  curved  with  an  evenness  that 
only  such  machinery  can  execute. 

Mr.  Medicks  has  engaged  a man  from 
Elurope  to  enable  him  to  cope  with  his 
increasing  trade.  Fancy  sheet  metal  work, 
as  done  in  Ehigland,  is  within  the  reach  of 
all  in  blast  Africa  and  at  prices  which  com- 
pare favourably  with  home  prices,  as  Mr. 


Medicks  imports  his  material  direct.  He  is 
also  a direct  importer  of  corrugated  iron. 
Mr.  Medicks  commenced  business  in  a 
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MACKINNON  BROTHERS. 


small  place  in  (lovernment  Road  over  live 
years  ago,  and  has  consistently  forged  ahead. 
His  business  premises  now  cover  a plot  of 
land  lOO  feet  by  35  feet,  and  he  is  un- 
doubtedly to  be  complimented  upon  the 
high  class  of  work  which  he  e.xecutcs. 


MACKINNON  BROTHERS. 

When  Messrs.  D.  & ].  Mackinnon  estab- 
lished themselves  in  Xairobi  in  1903  as 
Mackinnon  Brothers,  the  former  had  had 
five  years’  experience  of  store-keeping  in 
Central  Africa.  The  premises  taken  were 


small,  but  as  wholesale  and  retail  grocers, 
produce,  wine  and  spii'it  merchants,  the 
brothers  flourished,  and  thev  have  since 
erected  a two-storied  stone  building,  which 
is  the  propertv  of  the  firm.  The  brothers 
also  own  two  town  stands,  on  which  it  is 
jiroposed  to  build  shortlv. 


MADURUMA  FARM. 

The  farming  of  ostriches  is  being  tried 
with  success  at  Maduruma  Farm,  6 miles 
from  Nairobi.  Owned  by  Mr.  Henry 
'I'arlton,  who  came  to  British  East  Africa 
in  1904  from  South  iVfrica,  the  farm  is 
10,000  acres  in  extent,  3,500  acres  being 
fenced.  It  is  well  watered,  having  a large 
river  frontage.  The  dwelling-house  is  built 
of  stone,  and  there  are  large  bomas  built 
of  muhugu  slabs. 

At  present  the  principal  feature  is  the 
rearing  of  ostriches,  of  which  there  are 
about  90,  aged  from  six  months  to  three 
years.  'I'hisis  Mr.  Tarlton’s  first  experience 
in  ostrich  farming.  There  are  about  50 
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cattle  kept  for  dairy  purposes.  It  is  in- 
tended only  to  keep  native  cattle,  as  thev 
are  found  quite  satisfactory,  the  best  givin^ 
as  much  as  2 gallons  of  milk  daily. 

Cattle  and  ostriches  do  very  well,  hut 
sheep  have  not  been  a success.  Poultry 
(Plymouth  Rocks)  also  thrive. 

A lot  of  tree-planting,  including  fruit 
trees,  was  done,  but  turned  out  a failure 
owing  to  drought.  The  climate  suits  Mr. 
Tarlton’s  children,  who  are  splendidlv 
healthy. 


J.  MARCUS. 

In  every  newly  opened-up  country  the 
exporter  is  as  essential  as  the  importer. 
Mr.  J.  Marcus  came  to  British  East  Africa 
from  India  in  1899,  and  began  to  export 
local  produce,  mostly  potatoes,  trading  as 
Marcus,  Tarte  & Co.  The  partnership  was 
dissolved  in  1903,  since  when,  in  his  own 
name,  he  has  acted  as  commission  agent 
and  local  produce  buyer  and  seller.  The 


business  premises  are  situated  in  a central 
position  in  Government  Road,  Nairobi,  and 
consist  of  a large  stone  building  on  his  own 
plot  of  ground. 

Mr.  Marcus  also  possesses  two  stone 
houses  in  Parklands  and  a farm  of  300  acres 
on  the  Fort  Hall  Road,  some  16  miles  from 
Nairobi.  It  is  intended  to  run  ostriches  on 
this  farm,  and  at  present  there  are  about 
23  birds,  as  well  as  a few  cows.  The  whole 
of  the  farm  is  to  be  fenced. 


MAXWELL,  BRADY  & CO. 

Whether  or  not  clothes  make  the  man,  it 
is  certain  that  it  will  not  be  long  after  a new 
town  has  come  into  existence  that  a hrm  of 
outfitters  will  also  have  made  its  appearance. 
Although  in  Nairobi  itself  Messrs.  Maxwell. 
Brady  & Co.  were  not  established  until 
1908,  yet  both  the  partners,  Mr.  W.  Maxwell 
and  Mr.  R.  Brady,  who  came  there  from 
South  Africa,  had  had  a long  experience  in 
their  business,  and  it  was  quicklv  found 


that  they  could  be  relied  on  in  whatever 
thev  undertook. 

From  the  first  they  made  it  a rule  to  be 
right  up  to  date  in  every  way.  To  ensure 
this  they  always  have  a complete  high-class 
stock  of  hosiery  and  general  outfitting 
goods,  an  inspection  of  which  is  cordially 
invited.  While  catering  for  the  general 
outfitting  of  men,  ladies  are  not  overlooked, 
and  will  find  that  the  arrangements  for  their 
supply  and  comfort  are  satisfactory  in  every 
detail.  The  firm,  too,  makes  a special  line 
of  “ indents  from  England,"  and  if  energy 
and  enterprise  count  for  anything  Messrs. 
Maxwell  and  Brady  will  continue  to  flourish. 


A.  H.  MURROW. 

Coming  to  British  Fast  Africa  in  1905 
from  England,  Mr.  A.  H.  Murrow  six 
months  later  started  business  in  Nairobi  as 
transport  agent  and  livery  stable  keeper. 
His  premises  are  situated  in  Racecourse 
Road,  close  to  the  railway  station  and  the 
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National  Bank  of  India,  and  the  business  is 
managed  bv  and  is  under  the  personal  super- 
vision of  Mr.  Alurrow,  to  whom  all  com- 
munications should  be  addressed.  Carriages 
and  waggons  are  supplied  for  safari  parties, 
as  well  as  special  carriages,  with  hoods  and 
curtains,  for  sleeping  in,  Nc.  Saddle  mules 
and  ladies'  carriages  are  for  hire  at  reason- 
able rates,  and  native  drivers  are  also 
contracted  for,  arrangements  and  terms 
depending  upon  the  district  to  be  visited. 

Transport  work  is  undertaken  to  all  parts 
of  the  country,  and  for  this  purpose  20 


the  Nairobi  Electric  Power  and  Lighting 
Companv,  Ltd.,  with  a capital  of  £'30,000, 
was  founded  in  February,  1906.  The 
general  scheme  was  to  generate  electricity 
by  means  of  water  power  then  running  to 
waste  in  the  district,  and  supply  the  same 
to  Nairobi  and  the  surrounding  country. 

In  November,  1906,  the  company  com- 
menced operations  in  British  East  Africa, 
selecting  for  use  the  first  fall  on  the  Kuera 
River  below  the  Fort  Hall  road,  some  i8£ 
miles  by  road  from  Nairobi.  A bungalow 
for  the  engineer  was  erected  near  the 


The  work  was  finished  in  good  time,  and 
no  damage  was  done.  j\.  timber  flume  on 
trestles  was  then  laid  from  the  dam  to 
the  site  of  the  power-house,  a distance  of 
some  700  feet,  with  a carrying  capacity  of 
46,000  cubic  feet  of  water.  At  the  end 
of  this  Hume  four  gates  were  placed — 
three  at  the  heads  of  three  36-inch  diameter 
steel  pipes,  and  one  to  an  overflow  to 
let  out  the  surplus  water.  The  36-inch 
supply  pipes  lead  down  into  the  power- 
house to  the  turbines.  There  is  a head 
of  water  of  50  feet. 


NAIROBI  ELECTRIC  POWER  AND  LIGHTING  COMPANY,  LTD. 

Flt'me  Ovekfi.ow  and  Power  Station.  lNTp:RroR  of  I*o\ver  House. 


mules,  on  an  average,  are  kept  on  hand. 
Stabling  for  horses,  mules,  and  donkeys  is 
always  available  bv  dav,  week,  or  month, 
and  carriages  and  trolleys  meet  all  trains. 
Mr.  Murrow  also  buvs  and  sells  horses  and 
mules,  as  well  as  trains  them. 


THE  NAIROBI  ELECTRIC  POWER  AND 
LIGHTING  COMPANY,  LTD. 

For  the  purpose  of  working  a concession 
for  the  supply  of  electricity  for  lighting  and 
power  purposes  in  the  district  of  Nairobi, 


site  of  the  works,  and  the  task  of  damming 
the  river  was  undertaken.  The  dam,  which 
is  of  concrete,  was  placed  about  30  feet  up- 
stream of  the  fall,  and  is  200  feet  long, 
10  feet  at  centre,  and  on  a base  of  14  feet. 

Considerable  difficulty  was  experienced 
in  transporting  the  amount  of  material 
required,  in  the  then  primitive  state  of 
the  country,  and  a good  deal  of  anxiety 
was  experienced  owing  to  the  necessity 
of  completing  the  dam  before  .Vpril,  as 
the  temporary  dam  and  diversion  of  the 
river  could  not  be  expected  to  withstand 
the  Hood  caused  bv  the  big  rains  then  due. 
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The  main  power  station  is  erected  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  river,  at  a distance  of 
300  yards  from  the  dam.  The  framework 
of  the  building  is  constructed  of  steel,  with 
the  sides  and  roof  of  corrugated  iron, 
making  the  whole  fireproof.  The  station 
contains  three  turbo-generators,  having  a 
total  capacity  of  500  b.h.p.,  and  there  is 
a considerable  margin  for  overload.  Each 
set  consists  of  a water  turbine  coupled  to 
a i20-kilowatt  3-phase  alternator.  These 
units  run  at  a speed  of  500  revolutions  per 
minute,  and  deliver  current  at  a pressure 
of  10,000  volts  at  a frequency  of  50  cycles 
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per  second  to  the  main  sub-station.  The 
generators  were  built  by  the  Eilcctric 
Construction  Company,  Wolverhampton, 
and  are  of  the  revolving  field  type.  Each 
rotor  has  12  poles,  and  the  periodicity  is 
50  per  second  and  speed  500. 

A separate  exciter  is  attached  to  each 
machine  by  means  of  Hanged  couplings 
bolted  on  to  the  extended  shaft  of  the 
generator.  The  high-tension  switchboard, 
supplied  by  Messrs.  Johnson  and  Phillips,  is 
made  up  of  the  usual  vertical  panels,  from 
which  all  the  operation  of  the  station  is 
controlled.  The  high-tension  switches,  by 
which  the  current  is  switched  on  to  the 
main  line,  are  hand  operated. 

The  main  line  traverses  a distance  of 
approximately  13^  miles,  straight  across 
country  from  the  power  house  to  the 
main  sub-station.  The  wires,  consisting  of 
three  No.  7 gauge  copper,  are  carried 
overhead  on  porcelain  insulators  attached 
to  steel  poles  spaced  40  yards  apart  at  a 
height  of  20  feet  from  the  ground,  being 
raised  to  30  feet  when  crossing  roads.  The 
insulators,  before  being  fixed,  were  sub- 
jected to  a pressure  of  20,000  volts. 

The  main  sub-station,  a steel  structure, 
built  on  similar  lines  to  the  power-house,  is 
situated  about  half  a mile  inside  the  muni- 
cipal boundarjy  and  it  is  here  that  the 
current  received  from  the  power  station  at 
a pressure  of  10,000  volts  passes  through 
three  3-phase  transformers,  whence  it  is 
delivered  to  the  town  area  at  a pressure  of 
2,500  volts.  At  various  points  along  the 
2,500-volt  line  transformers  and  sub-feeders 
are  distributed  for  lighting  and  power  pur- 
poses at  a pressure  of  200  volts.  All  high- 
tension  lines  within  the  municipal  area  are 
protected  by  guard  wires  running  the  whole 
length  of  the  line.  These  are  placed  4 feet 
below  and  parallel  with  the  line,  and  are 
cross-bonded  every  8 feet. 

Although  the  company  has  only  been 
open  to  supply  power  for  commercial  uses 
since  April,  1908,  there  are  at  present  the 
equivalent  of  some  3,000  8-c.p.  lamps  and 
60-h.p.  motors  installed,  and  the  demand 
for  both  is  rapidly  increasing.  A contract 
has  been  entered  into  for  the  lighting  of 
16  miles  of  the  public  streets  and  roads. 

The  current  was  first  put  through  to 
Nairobi  in  January,  1908,-  and  a regular 
supply  of  light  and  power  may  be  said 
to  have  commenced  from  May,  1908.  It  is 
supplied  continuously  day  and  night — at 
present  Sundays,  6 a.m.  to  6 p.m.  excepted 
— and  the  rate  charged  is  equivalent  to  2d. 


per  B.O.T.  unit  for  power  purposes  and 
6d.  per  B.O.T.  unit  for  lighting  purposes. 
The  company  also  has  an  alternative  price 
equivalent  to  is.  8d.  per  month  or  £i  per 
annum  per  i6-c.p.  lamp.  A special  staff  is 
maintained  to  undertake  all  classes  of  in- 
stallation work,  and  the  company  imports 
motors  for  consumers  at  a low  rate,  and  a 
stock  of  fittings  is  kept  on  hand. 

Prices  of  installations  naturally  vary 
according  to  the  necessities  of  each 
particular  case  and  its  requirements  and 
current  prices  of  materials  required. 
Owing  to  heav}’  transport  charges,  the 
average  cost  usuall}^  works  out  about 
25  per  cent,  more  than  a similar  installa- 
tion in  England. 

The  company  has  its  registered  office  at 
No.  II,  Queen  Metoria  Street,  London, 
E.C.,  with  Mr.  G.  A.  Higlett  as  Secretary. 
The  Directors  are  General  Sir  Stanley 
Edwardes,  K.C.B.,  Chairman  : and  Messrs. 
K.  C.  Bayldon,  G.  A.  Higlett,  and  \V.  H. 
Hooker.  Mr.  K.  C.  Bayldon  is  the  resident 
Managing  Director  at  Nairobi,  with  Mr.  C. 
Udall,  A.M.I.E.E.,  as  Chief  Engineer,  and 
Mr.  J.  E.  Bedding  is  in  charge  of  the 
Ruera  generating  station. 


THE  NAIROBI  ENGINEERING  WORKS. 

To  have  repaired  everything  from 
traction  engines  to  guns  and  peram- 
bulators, no  job  being  too  large  or  too 


small,  is  the  proud  claim  of  the  Nairobi 
Engineering  Works,  Ltd.  These  were 
established  in  1907  by  Messrs.  Gailey  and 
Roberts,  but  turned  into  a limited  com- 
pany in  .August,  IQ08.  Air.  E.  K.  Abbott, 
who  acts  as  manager,  has  had  over 
4J-  years’  experience  in  South  Africa,  and 
served  his  time  in  England. 

The  plant  consists  of  a portable 
Alarshall's  steam  engine,  20  h.p.,  two 
lathes  (one  6-foot  and  one  12-foot  bed),  a 
marking-off  table,  slotting  machine  with 
15-inch  stroke,  one  radial  drilling  machine 
with  3 feet  6 inch  radius,  one  high-speed 
sensitive  drill,  the  usual  grinding  machines, 
&c.  ; in  the  carpenters’  shop  a wood- 
tnrning  lathe  with  a 6-inch  centre,  a 
circnlar-saw  bench  with  42-inch  saw  ; and 
in  the  blacksmiths’  shop  there  are  two 
forges  and  id  cwt.  power  hammer.  There 
is  also  a small  brass  foundry,  and  an  iron 
foundry  is  to  be  put  in  later.  The  forges 
are  supplied  with  air  from  a fan  driven  by 
machinery. 

The  workshops  are  situated  alongside  of 
the  railway  line  in  a central  position  in 
Nairobi,  and  occupy  about  i acre  of 
land.  A siding  from  the  main  line  adjoins 
the  property.  The  buildings,  of  wood  and 


iron,  consist  of  two  bays,  one  133  feet  by 
20  feet,  and  the  other  66  feet  bv  20  feet. 
The  repairing  of  agricultural  implements 
and  mining  machinery  is  a speciality. 


THE  NAIBOBI  ENGINEERING  WORKS. 
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Repairs  are  now  being  done  for  tlie  new 
flour-milling  machinery. 

Four  Europeans,  nine  Indian  mechanics, 
and  seven  natives  are  employed.  No  skilled 
native  labour  is  obtainable. 


THE  NAIROBI  TIMBER  AND  MILLING 
COMPANY. 

The  vast  interests  in  timber  and  grain 
now  e.xisting  in  British  East  Africa  natu- 
rally demand  the  most  up-to-date  mills  of 
both  kinds  procurable.  In  this  respect  the 
needs  of  the  country  are  supplied  by  the 
Nairobi  Timber  and  Milling  Company, 
established  in  1904  by  Messrs.  Lucy  and 
Rayne.  The  mills  are  under  the  entire 
management  of  Mr.  J.  P.  Lucy.  Mr.  Rayne 
still  has  a stake  in  tlie  business  but  takes  no 
active  part.  The  firm  has  an  interest  in 
15  square  miles  of  forest  on  the  Kikuyu 
Escarpment,  adjoining  the  railway  line, 
and  the  timber  consists  of  cedar,  podo- 
carpus,  and  mona.  All  the  timber  is  rough 
cut  in  the  forest  and  railed  to  Nairobi, 
where  it  is  put  through  a breakdown  saw, 
and  afterwards  cut  to  the  sizes  required  bv 
circular  saws.  The  breakdown  saw  takes  a 
log  4 feet  in  diameter. 

The  corn  mills  have  a capacity  of  200 
loads  (60  lbs.)  per  day  for  maize,  oats,  or 
wheat.  Grinding  and  crushing  is  under- 
taken for  the  public.  About  120  natives 
are  employed  in  the  forest  and  about  28 
natives  in  Nairobi,  besides  3 Europeans; 
and  cutting,  moulding,  planing,  &c.,  is  done 
to  order. 


J.  A.  NAZARETH  & BROTHER. 

The  progress  of  development  in  British 
East  Africa  is  marked  by  the  fact  that 
Messrs.  J.  A.  Nazareth  & Brother  have 
been  appointed  caterers  to  the  Uganda 
Railway  and  the  Lake  steamers  for  a period 
of  six  years.  This  firm,  which  has  branches 
in  Mombasa,  Fort  Hall,  and  Kisumu,  opened 
in  Nairobi  as  far  back  as  1899,  and  has 
always  at  the  disposal  of  the  public  a large 
stock  of  groceries,  soft  goods,  crockery,  &c. 
Messrs.  Nazareth  carry  on  an  important 
business  as  bakers  and  soda-water  manu- 
facturers. The  importance  attached  to  the 
latter  industry  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
they  can,  if  necessary,  supply  150  dozen  of 
soda  water  per  day.  The  machinery,  by 
Hayward  and  Tyler,  is  run  by  oil  engine 
and  electric  motor. 


Mr.  J.  Nazareth  was  personally  in  attend- 
ance on  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Con- 
naught during  their  visit  to  British  East 
Africa,  and  possesses  letters  of  thanks  and 
appreciation. 


NGONGO  DAIRY. 

The  opportunities  offered  by  British  East 
Africa  in  the  way  of  stock  raising  and  in 
dairy  produce  are  well  exemplified  at  the 
Ngongo  Dairy.  Mr.  J.  T.  Oulton,  to 
whose  enterprise  the  dairy  is  due, 
came  out  in  1899  from  Staffordshire,  in 
connection  with  the  Railway  Telegraph 
Department,  and  in  1902  took  up  his  pre- 
sent farm  of  2,500  acres,  from  which  600 
acres  have  been  sold.  This  farm  contains 
about  600  acres  of  timber,  and  is  well 
watered  by  a spring  near  the  house  and  a 
river  running  through  the  property.  The 
land  is  good  for  cattle  but  is  too  wet  for 
sheep,  and  after  the  rains  a mass  of  clover 
is  to  be  seen.  The  house,  containing  ten 
rooms,  is  built  of  lava  stone,  and  is  plas- 
tered inside  and  out,  whilst  the  roof  is  of 
iron.  The  dairy  and  cheese-room  is  built 
of  stone.  There  are  large  sheds  and  bomas 
strongly  built  of  wattle,  with  thatched 
roofs. 

At  present  there  arc  about  55  cattle,  but 
in  1907  from  60  to  70  head  were  lost  owing 
to  an  outbreak  of  East  Coast  fever,  whilst 
several  head  have  since  been  sold.  Mr. 
Oulton  imported  the  second  pure-bred  bull 
ever  brought  into  the  country.  There  are 
about  100  Yorkshire  and  Berkshire  pigs, 
all  doing  well,  whilst  poultry,  consisting  of 
Buff  Orpingtons  and  White  Leghorns,  have 
thrived  since  being  kept  in  a stone-house. 

Mr.  Oulton  has  3,000  acres  of  land  on  the 
Thika  River,  well  timbered,  and  with  veiw 
good  facilities  for  irrigation.  About  20 
acres  of  wheat  and  50  acres  of  sisal  are 
under  cultivation.  The  proposed  railway 
to  Fort  Hall  runs  through  a corner  of  the 
land,  and  the  prospects  on  this  property 
arc  considered  very  good. 


THE  NORFOLK  HOTEL. 

One  of  the  first  questions  a visitor  asks 
on  arrival  in  a strange  town  is,  “ Wliere 
can  I stay  comfortably  and  moderately  ? ” 
In  Nairobi  the  reply  is  quickly  fortli- 
coming,  “At  the  Norfolk  Hotel."  This 
was  established  in  December,  1904,  on 
Christmas  Day,  by  Major  Ringer,  the 
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proprietor.  The  hotel  has  34  bedrooms 
and  two  cottages  for  married  couples, 
dining-room  to  seat  from  60  to  100, 
and  there  is  also  a small  private  dining- 
room as  well  as  a sitting-room,  billiard- 
room,  and  large  bar,  baths — hot  and  cold 
water — and  electric  light  throughout. 

There  is  a French  chef,  and  the  cuisine 
is  excellent,  the  vegetables  being  supplied 
by  contract  from  a special  farm.  The  staff 
consists  of  5 Europeans  and  24  natives. 
Conveyances  meet  all  trains.  There  is  a 
good  store-room  for  luggage  for  people  on 
safari,  and  baggage  is  covered  by  insurance. 

This  hotel  is  undoubtedly  the  best  north 
of  Dar-es-Salaam.  The  writer  lived  in  it 
during  his  stay  in  Nairobi,  and  can  per- 
sonally recommend  it. 


RAPHAEL,  LTD. 

Sheer  pluck  and  hard  work  will  tell  in 
any  part,  and  Mr.  P.  A.  Raphael  may  be 
congratulated  on  the  way  he  has  worked 
himself  up  to  his  present  position.  Messrs. 
Raphael,  Ltd.,  which  he  established  in  1908 
as  auctioneers,  general  merchants,  uphol- 
sterers, cabinet-makers,  wheelwrights, 
blacksmiths,  house  and  estate  agents, 
indent  agents,  official  brokers  and  com- 
mission agents,  occupy  premises  known  as 
the  “ White  House,’’  situated  in  a central 
position  in  Government  Road,  Nairobi. 
The  firm  are  also  agents  for  M.C.C.  ciga- 
rettes; Smith  Premier  typewriters;  G.  F. 
Sutton,  Sons  & Co.’s  sauces  and  condi- 
ments ; Field,  Sons  & Co.’s  felt  hats,  hel- 
mets, &c.  ; Somervel  Bros.,  Kendal,  “ K ’’ 
boots  and  shoes ; Pearks,  Ltd.,  groceries 
and  provisions  ; H.  H.  Heatley's  Kaimiti 
produce  ; and  the  Kiambu  Lime  Company; 
and  also  sole  agents  for  Carter’s  seeds, 
K3dfyre  Nitro-Bacterine,  and  for  tw'o  agri- 
cultural machinery  firms. 

The  business  was  turned  into  a limited 
company  in  October,  1908,  and  at  present 
it  has  no  other  branches.  Four  Europeans, 
12  Indians,  and  about  8 natives  are  em- 
ployed. The  premises  mentioned  above 
are  large  and  commodious,  with  separate 
departments  for  carriage  building,  uphol- 
stering of  furniture,  and  cabinet-makine 
A speciality  is  made  of  these  branches, 
Messrs.  Raphael  being  the  only  white  firm 
in  these  lines  in  British  East  Africa.  The 
company  supplies  an^^  article  at  the  same 
price  that  the  Indian  will,  and  carries  out 
indenting  and  importing  to  order  for  pri- 
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vate  customers.  It  always  has  on  hand  a 
large  number  of  farms,  local  houses,  and 
residential  properties  for  sale  and  to  let. 

Mr.  Raphael  is  the  managing  director,  and 
Mr.  J.  Tate  is  secretary  (with  a scat  on  the 
Board).  Mr.  Raphael  has  had  seventeen 
years’  similar  business  experience  in  Johan- 
nesburg, and  is  a member  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Nairobi  Chamber  of  Commerce  and 
the  Colonists’  Association,  Treasurer  of  the 
Parklands  Sports  Club,  President  of  the 
Hebrew  Congregation,  and  Secretary  of 
the  Zionist  Association. 


A.  E.  STANDRING. 

In  these  days  no  district  is  complete 
without  a chemist’s  stores,  especially  when, 
as  is  usual,  it  is  combined  with  the  supply 
of  photographic  materials.  Mr.  A.  E. 
Standriug  established  himself  in  Nairobi 
in  1905,  and  in  Mombasa  in  1908,  as  a 
wholesale  and  retail  chemist,  having  pre- 
viously had  experience  in  England,  Aus- 
tralia, and  the  Fiji  Islands.  His  premises 
occupy  a central  position  in  Government 
Road,  Nairobi,  and  in  Mombasa  are  oppo- 
site the  Government  Treasury.  At  both 
branches  a large  and  assorted  stock  of 
photographic  goods,  Dutch  and  patent 
medicines,  perfumes,  optical  goods,  and 
general  chemicals  and  drugs  are  kept. 
Prescriptions  are  dispensed  to  order. 

Mr.  Standring  is  agent  for  Evans, 
Lescher  & Webb,  London,  Evans’  steri- 
lising tabloids,  the  British  Liquozone  Com- 
pany, London,  and  Doan’s  remedies,  &c. 
The  Nairobi  branch  is  managed  by  Mr. 
Standring  himself — he  is  a M.P.S. — and 
the  Mombasa  branch  is  in  charge  of  a 
qualified  chemist. 


G.  P.  STEVENS. 

Having  decided  to  settle  in  British  East 
Africa,  Mr.  Stevens  bought  land  in  the  resi- 
dential quarter  of  Nairobi,  where  he  intends 
building.  He  was  called  to  the  Bar  at  Lin- 
coln’s Inn  in  1893,  and  has  practised  in 
England,  the  West  Coast  of  Africa,  Singa- 
pore, and  other  British  Colonies.  Mr. 
Stevens  takes  an  active  part  in  the 
Colonists’  Ass,ociation  and  in  politics 
generally. 


J,  H.  S.  Todd  & Co.,  who  established  them- 
selves in  Nairobi  in  1906,  and  in  Mombasa 
in  igo8,  as  general  merchants  and  com- 
mission agents,  and  wholesale  wiue  and 
spirit  merchants.  A large  floating  stock  is 
always  carried  of  general  merchandise,  soft 
goods,  and  hardware,  and  a speciality  is 
made  of  trading  goods  for  natives.  The 
firm  are  large  exporters  of  ivory,  hides, 
beeswax,  gum,  and  other  local  products. 

The  firm  is  managed  b3^Mr.  ].  H.  8.  Todd 
in  Nairobi,  and  in  Mombasa  bj^  a brother. 
Two  European  assistants  arc  employed  in 
Nairobi  and  one  in  Mombasa.  Messrs. 
J.  H.  S.  Todd  & Co.  are  agents  in  British 
East  Africa  for  the  Molassinc  Meal  Com- 
pany, Spratt’s  dog  and  fowl  foods,  Wright  & 
Greig’s  whiskies,  Meux,  Ltd.,  original  Lon- 
don stout,  W.  and  J.  Hills,  Ltd.,  tobacco 
and  cigarettes,  Allsopp’s  lager  beer,  Barr’s 
liqueur  whisky,  “ Jodilite”  wood  preserva- 
tive, agricultural  implements,  Bovril,  Ltd., 
Schowell  & Katz,  Ltd.,  Chisholms  & 
Hendry  Bros.,  Ltd.,  and  for  well-known 
brands  of  champagnes,  wines,  and  liqueurs. 

The  premises  are  the  headquarters  for 
East  Africa  for  the  British  East  African 
Trade  Protection  Association,  with  Mr. 
J.  G.  Davidson  as  manager.  This  associa- 
tion, whose  headquarters  are  4,  Lloyd's 
y\venue,  London,  and  at  28-34,  Robertson 
Street,  Glasgow,  has  branches  in  Ceylon, 
India,  Australia,  South  Africa,  United  States 
of  America,  and  Germany,  while  branches 
are  to  be  established  throughout  British 


East  Africa  and  Uganda.  The  association 
is  affiliated  with  all  well-known  similar 
societies  throughout  the  world. 

Mr.  Todd  since  1904  has  had  farms  at 
Fort  Ternan,  in  the  Kisumu  Province,  in 
extent  some  7,000  acres.  Seven  rivers  run 
through  the  property,  and  there  is  a fine 
waterfall  which  could  be  used  for  power  or 
irrigation  purposes.  There  is  plenty  of 
timber  for  the  firm’s  own  use.  Undulating 
land  extends  from  the  surrounding  hills  to 
the  Lake.  The  Nyando  River  bounds  the 
property  on  the  north  side,  whilst  the  rail- 
way', for  6 miles,  bounds  it  on  the  south 
side  ; and  the  main  caravan  route  from  the 
Lake  also  runs  through  the  property.  The 
natives  term  this  part  of  the  country  “ The 
Fat  Land.”  Cotton  should  grow  well  in 
the  district.  Operations  were  started  on 
the  farms  in  1906,  but  on  account  of  being 
raided  by  the  Nandi,  who  swept  off  every- 
thing, including  farm  implements,  farming, 
for  the  time  being,  had  to  be  abandoned. 
A claim  was  made  on  the  Government  for 
about  £200,  and  18  months  later  50  per 
cent,  of  the  amount  was  received  in  full 
settlement  of  the  claim. 

Nothing  has  been  done  on  the  property 
since,  but  it  is  shortly  hoped  to  start 
developing  in  fibre  and  stock. 


UNGA,  LTD. 

A flour  mill,  specially  equipped  to  deal 
with  the  needs  of  farmers  in  British 


J.  H.  S.  TODD  & CO.’S  PREMISES. 


J.  H.  S.  TODD  & CO. 

The  many  interests  centred  in  British 
East  Africa  are  well  looked  after  by  Messrs. 
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THE  V.  C.  DAIRY. 


VIEWS  OF  UNGA,  LTD. 

('Pile  tirst  Hour  mill  in  lirilish  Mast  .\frica.) 
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East  Africa,  was  established  in  January, 
1909,  and  is  known  as  Unga,  Ltd.,  unga 
being  Swahili  for  flour.  Mr.  A.  L.  White, 
the  manager,  a certificated  miller  since  1904, 
came  to  British  Blast  Africa,  in  1907,  from 
Scotland,  and  seeing  the  prospects  of  wheat 
and  milling  in  East  Africa,  approached 
Lord  Delamere  with  the  idea  of  forming 
a company.  His  lordship,  with  his  usual 
energy,  promptly  took  the  matter  up, 
with  the  result  that  the  company  was  an 
established  fact  before  the  end  of  1908, 
and  the  very  latest  and  most  up-to-date 
milling  machinery  was  ordered. 

The  directors  are  Lord  Delamere  (chair- 
man), Captain  Riddell,  and  Messrs.  Van 
der  Weyer,  Sewell,  J.  R.  Wood,  and  Har- 
greaves. 

The  mill  is  substantially  built  of  stone 
and  is  situated  alongside  of  the  railway  line, 
with  a siding  attached  for  the  delivery  of 
wheat  and  e.xport  of  flour.  It  is  in  a central 
position  and  is  a double-storied  building 
30  feet  high  by  54  feet  by  34  feet.  The 
machinery  is  composed  of  roller  mill  plant 
by  A.  R.  Tattersall  & Co.,  London,  and  is 
driven  by  electricity. 

The  mill  is  a three-break  system,  having 
three  sets  of  break  and  four  sets  of  reduc- 
tion rolls.  The  wheat  is  first  shot  into  a 
receiving  hopper  straight  from  the  waggons 
or  from  the  wheat  store.  It  is  carried  up 
by  elevators  and  discharged  into  the  wheat- 
cleaning machinery,  and  from  there  to  the 
grinding  bins.  These  bins  feed  the  break 
machine,  which  consists  of  three  sets  of 
break  rolls  with  sieves  under  each.  What 
comes  through  these  sieves  goes  to  a 
centrifugal  ilour-dressing  machine,  where 
it  has  the  flour  extracted,  and  what  is  left 
is  called  semolina  or  middlings.  That  is 
purified  and  sent  to  the  reduction  rolls, 
where  it  is  gradually  reduced,  tlie  flour 
being  extracted  after  each  reduction  until 
nothing  is  left  except  what  is  only  fit  for 
the  offal  sack.  That  which  comes  over  the 
sieves  in  the  break  machine  is  bran  and 
pollard,  which  have  to  go  to  a sieve  to  be 
separated  and  sent  to  their  respective 
sacks. 

Mr.  White  and  Mr.  J.  Smith,  with  the  aid 
of  six  natives,  run  the  mill,  and  with  a 25-h.p, 
electric  motor,  working  12  hours  per  day, 
3 tons  of  finished  white  flour,  and  some- 
thing over  I ton  of  bran  and  pollard,  can  be 
turned  out  per  day.  One  thousand  bags  of 
wheat  can  be  stored  at  present,  but  a larger 
granary  is  to  be  erected  shortl3^  Waggons 
and  oxen  arc  to  be  used  for  transport. 


THE  V.  C.  DAIRY  FARM. 

Uairv  farming  is  one  of  the  most  attrac- 
tive features  of  the  Protectorate,  and  Mr. 
J.  B.  \’an  der  Weyer  and  Lord  Cardross 
until  latelv  carried  on  in  partnership  the 
V.  C.  Dairv  B'arm,  situated  at  Ngongo, 
some  12  miles  from  Nairobi.  The  farm, 
established  in  ipod,  and  bought  from  Mr. 
J.  T.  Oulton,  is  about  670  acres,  with  a good 
watersupplvfrom  the  M'Bgathi  River,  which 
borders  the  property  for  2,000  yards.  There 
is  plenty  of  timber  and  large,  open  plains, 
the  latter  having  recently  been  drained. 

About  30  acres  of  land  have  been  culti- 
vated with  crops  composed  of  maize,  beans, 
and  paspalum  grass.  Ornamental  trees  have 
been  planted,  and  there  is  a large  garden 
containing  flowers  and  vegetables,  which  do 
well  hut  require  watering. 

A beautiful  view  is  obtained  from  the 
dwelling-house.  This  is  built  of  stone  and 
contains  a large  dining-room  and  six  other 
rooms.  The  dairy  (in  charge  of  a Bluropean 
dairymaid)  is  built  of  stone  and  contains 
all  the  latest  utensils.  There  is  a large 
boma  composed  of  two  separate  sheds,  one 
100  feet  by  30  feet,  and  the  other  100  feet 
bv'  20  feet,  and  a calf  shed  20  feet  b\^ 
20  feet,  the  whole  built  of  local  timber 
and  galvanised  iron.  Large  j'ards  are 
attached  to  the  boma,  which  is  undoubtedlv 
the  finest  the  compiler  has  visited. 

At  present  there  arc  about  130  head  of 
cattle  for  dairy  purposes  only.  These  include 
two  imported  bulls — one  Red  Poll  and  one 


Shorthorn.  There  are  also  one  half-bred 
and  two  native  bulls.  Cheese  is  a specialitjy 
and  about  200  lbs.  per  month  are  turned 
out,  whilst  about  22  lbs.  of  butter  are  made 


per  week.  Both  find  a ready  sale  in 
Nairobi,  and  are  to  be  increased  as  fast 
as  possible. 

Ostriches  have  been  tried  successfully, 
while  cattle  do  excellently.  The  farm  is  to 
be  run  solely  as  a dairy  farm.  Fowls,  sheep, 
and  goats  are  not  a success,  but  it  is 
intended  to  cultivate  as  much  paspalum 
grass  as  possible.  A large  silo — capacity 
bo  tons  — has  been  erected  in  case  of 
drought,  and  the  farm  is  entirely  fenced. 

The  Red  Poll  bull  referred  to  is  named 
“ Blush  V.,”  and  was  bred  by  Lord  Cran- 
worth,  of  Suffolk,  England.  'Phis  bull  has 
a long  pedigree  and  is  of  the  best  milking 
strain.  His  sire  is  “ Marquis  Blush,”  No 
9,128.  Berkshire  sows  and  long  Berkshire 
boars  do  very  well,  and  it  is  satisfactory  to 
know  that  no  troubles  have  been  experienced 
on  the  farm  with  game. 

Lord  Cardross  came  to  British  East  Africa 
in  1904  and  Mr.  Van  der  Weyer  in  1903. 
Each  owns  10,000  acres  of  land  in  the 
Ivenia  District. 


A.  H.  WARDLE. 

Mr.  .A.  H.  Wardlc,  Ph.C.  (London),  and 
also  a member  of  the  Pharmaceutical 
Society  of  Great  Britain,  started  farming  in 
190b  near  Nairobi,  with  the  object  of  grow- 
ing drugs  such  as  belladonna,  but  had  to 
give  it  up  owing  to  labour  troubles.  The 
experiments,  however,  were  very  successful. 


and  he  still  takes  a great  interest  in  farming. 
Previous^,  in  1903,  he  had  entered  the 
Government  Medical  Service,  but  resigned 
in  190b.  After  the  farming  was  discon- 


INTERIOR  OF  A.  H.  WARBLE'S  PREMISES. 


THE  V.  C.  DAIRY  FARM. 
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tinned,  he  opened  premises  in  Nairobi  as  a 
pharmaceutical  and  analytical  chemist. 
He  always  keeps  a large  stock  of  chemicals, 
drugs,  patent  medicines,  perfumes,  and 
photographic  accessories,  &c.,  whilst  he 
has  made  a speciality  of  analytical  work. 


T.  A.  WOOD. 

Mr.  T.  A.  Wood  is  the  oldest  member  of 
the  Nairobi  Municipal  Council,  a member 
and  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Colonists’ 
Association,  member  of  the  Labour  Board, 
and  president  of  the  Town  Sports  Club 
now  being  formed.  He  came  to  British 
East  Africa,  in  1900,  from  England,  but 
had  previously  spent  ii  years  in  South 
Africa. 


On  his  arrival  in  Nairobi  he  opened 
general  stores,  and  later  started  auctioneer- 
ing and  general  agency  work.  He  is  now 
in  the  coffee  business,  as  well  as  agent  for 
Cooper’s  Sheep  Dip,  Fluid,  and  Cooperina  ; 
London  & Lancashire  Fire  Insurance 
Company  ; Ratner’s  Safes  ; Stamped  Steel 
Ceiling ; and  the  Messageries  Maritimes 
Company. 

He  occupies  premises  in  Government 
Road,  Nairobi,  where  coffee  is  roasted  and 
ground  by  electric  machinery  and  packed 
in  airtight  tins  (also  made  on  the  premises). 
The  coffee  is  locally  grown  and  is  good  in 
flavour,  but  the  beans  are  rather  small. 
The  consumption  is  entirely  local.  Mr. 
Wood  owns  a farm  of  360  acres,  situated 
4 miles  from  Nairobi,  and  on  it  he  runs  at 
present  some  45  head  of  cattle. 


T.  A.  WOOD. 

Pfioto  hy  IV.  D.  Young. 
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SISAL 

(Agave  rigida,  var.  Sisaloma) 

AND  ITS  FUTURE  IN  BRITISH  EAST  AFRICA 

By  F.  a.  PAPE. 


HP2N,  in  i8()3,  some 
entcrprisiii*'  agricul- 
turists iu  our  ucigh- 
houriug  (icrmaii 
Colouv  imported 
some  sisal  plants  from 
Florida  and  the  Ba- 
hamas, the}"  little 
thought  that  ten  years  after  their  venture 
this  commodity  would  become  one  of  the 
chief  exports  and  most  promising  cultiva- 
tions in  that  section. 

It  is  said  that  considerably  less  than 
1,000  “suckers,”  or  young  sisal  plants, 
arrived  at  that  time  in  a lit  state  to  be 
planted,  and  that  number  formed  the 
nucleus  of  all  the  plantations,  which  now 
carry  something  like  20,000,000  sisal  plants. 
The  sisal  did  so  well  in  its  new  habitat 
that  it  arrived  at  maturity  much  sooner, 
grew  to  greater  size,  propagated  itself  more 
rapidly,  and  produced  a more  valuable 
filament  than  in  its  old  home  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere. 

In  Yucatan  and  the  W'est  Indies  the 
sisal  plant  requires  from  live  to  eight 
years  to  arrive  at  maturity,  and  yields 
henceforth  for  a period  of  three  to  four 
years  a little  less  than  lbs.  of  market- 
able fibre  per  annum  ; thereafter  it  “poles” 
(throws  up  a flower-stalk  upon  which  the 
“bulbils”  eventually  appear,  to  the  num- 
ber of  about  2,000),  and  dies  down.  On 
this  East  Coast  the  sisal  matures,  on  and 
near  the  coast,  in  less  than  four  years. 


the  leaves  )are  longer  and  the  fibre  is 
liner,  and  the  yield  approximates  2^  lbs. 
per  plant  per  annum.  We  have  here  the 
rare  occurrence  in  plant  life  of  a species 


SISAL  PLANT  AT  VOI. 


thriving  exceedingly  better  in  a foreign 
clime  than  in  its  home  surroundings. 

It  has  now  been  proved  definitely,  by 
exhaustive  tests,  that  the  sisal  plant  thrives 
best  of  all  at  moderate  altitudes  and  at 
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sea-level,  where  the  heat  in  the  day-time  is 
great  and  the  nights  never  cold.  In 
British  East  Africa,  owing  to  the  con- 
figuration of  the  country,  the  best  con- 
ditions are  at  the  coast,  and  the  further 
inland  one  goes  the  less  the  percentage  of 
yield. 

The  credit  of  first  introducing  this 
valuable  economic  plant  to  this  Colony 
belongs,  I believe,  to  our  present  Lieut. - 
(iovernor,  the  Hon.  F.  J.  Jackson,  C.M.G., 
who,  about  seven  vears  ago,  brought  the 
first  lot  of  sisal  “suckers”  from  German 
East  Africa,  and  planted  them  as  orna- 
mental borders  in  the  grounds  of  Govern- 
ment House,  IMombasa.  These  plants  took 
to  their  new  environment  kindly,  and,  in 
the  course  of  three  vears  or  more,  grew 
vigorously  to  extraordinary  size,  and  multi- 
plied exceedingly. 

The  finest  individual  specimen  of  all  was 
to  be  seen, in  1908,  in  the  garden  of  the 
Hon.  C.  C.  Bowring,  at  Mombasa.  At 
maturitv  it  attained  a height  of  7 feet 
8 inches,  and  had  138  leaves  fit  for  cutting 
and  for  fibre  extraction,  not  counting  the 
sheaf  of  young  leaves  still  sticking  together 
at  the  core  in  the  centre.  Shortly  after, 
this  plant  threw  up  a gigantic  “pole”  or 
flower-stalk,  nearly  30  feet  high  and 
6 inches  diameter  at  the  base,  from 
which,  finally,  more  than  2,000  “bulbils” 
were  garnered  and  planted  out  elsewhere. 

In  the  face  of  this  it  appears  extra- 
ordinarily short-sighted,  and  shows  a sad 


SISAL 


lack  of  enterprise  on  our  part  that,  with  one 
or  two  exceptions,  no  one  saw  and  grasped 
this  opportunity  which  was  offered,  or  went 
in  for  commercial  sisal  planting  on  any 
scale  at  all.  Then  came  the  news  that 
German  East  African  sisal  had  been  sold 
for  5:^d.  per  lb.  on  the  American  market, 
and  everybody  was  mad  to  plant  sisal. 
But,  alas  ! they  were  too  late  ! Our  astute 
German  neighbours  had  perceived  the 
advantage  which  lay  on  their  side,  and 
promptly  placed  a prohibitive  export  duty 
on  “ suckers,”  of  25  cents  each,  and  “ bulbils  ” 
10  cents  each. 

Under  these  circumstances  the  source 
of  supply  was  closed,  and  the  eager  ones 
in  this  Colon}'  had  to  start  their  plantations 
with  the  totally  inadequate  local  “ suckers” 
and  “bulbils"  at  hand.  How  short-sighted 
people  can  be  in  this  respect  came  under 
the  writer's  own  notice.  He  was  part 
owner  and  manager  of  a “ Sanseviera  ” 
Exploitation  Company  at  the  time,  and, 
being  more  or  less  in  touch  with 
German  opinion  regarding  this  export  tax, 
and  foreseeing  what  was  going  to  hap- 
pen, he  pointed  out  to  the  board  (of 
co-directors)  at  home  the  expediency  of 
planting  the  used-up  “ Sanseviera  ” areas 
near  the  mill  and  along  the  feeder-railways 
with  sisal,  instancing  German  views  and 
successes.  But  all  in  vain  ! They  would 
not  hear  of  it  at  any  price  ! With  a great 
deal  of  trouble  the  writer,  nevertheless, 
obtained  a few  hundred  “suckers”  from 
Mombasa,  and  these  and  their  offspring 
formed  the  nucleus  of  what  is  now  one  of 
the  most  promising  plantations,  10 1 miles 
from  Mombasa,  on  the  Uganda  Railwav. 
Had  those  good  people  listened,  a small 
fortune  would  be  theirs  now,  from  the  sale 
of  “ suckers  ” and  “ bulbils  ” alone,  when 
these  are  well-nigh  unobtainable.  The 
present  ascertainable  demand  is  for  about 

5.000. 000  “suckers”  and  “bulbils,”  but 
more  could  by  placed  if  thev  were  in 
sight. 

The  present  price  for  “suckers”  per 
1,000  ranges  from  Rs.  no  in  German 
h.ast  Africa  to  Rs.  35-45  in  India,  Aus- 
tralia, and  elsewhere  ; the  price  asked  for 
“ bulbils  is  not  less  than  Rs.  20  per 

1.000.  British  East  Africa  is  singularly 
fortunate  im  possessing  thousands  of  square 
miles  eminentlv  suitable  for  the  grow'ing  of 
sisal,  but  owing  to  the  unw'ieldy  size  of 
the  fibre  bales  in  comparison  with  their 
light  weight,  only  those  localities  can  at 
present  be  profitably  planted  and  worked 


where  railways  or  good  roads  exist,  and 
in  the  case  of  roads,  the  shorter  they  are 
the  better.  In  this  respect  the  coast  has 
an  advantage  over  all  the  rest  of  the 
country,  for  water-borne  cargo  is  always 
the  cheapest. 

Plenty  of  lime  in  a not  too  porous  soil, 
and  plenty  of  sunshine,  are  best  for  sisal. 
Heavy  dews  at  night  do  it  more  good  than 
a short  but  voluminous  tropical  shower. 
Sisal  is  essentially  a leaf-feeding  plant, 
and  arrives  at  its  most  perfect  growth 
in  the  semi-arid  foot-hills,  with  a rainfall 
of  about  25  inches  per  annum. 

The  laterite  region  with  plenty  of  lime- 
stone outcrops,  along  the  Uganda  Railway, 


SISAL  POLING  (THROWING  UP  A 
FLOWER  STALK). 


from  the  northern  end  of  the  Tarn  Desert 
to  Makindu,  will  prove  in  the  future  to 
be  the  greatest  sisal-belt.  Next  come  the 
coast  coral  “ rags,”  but  these  are  only 
accessible  and  workable  where  the  few 
harbours  exist  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
plantations.  This  area  could  be  vastly 
increased  by  the  building  of  a railway 
along  the  coast,  which  is  bound  to  come  in 
order  to  connect  iMombasa  and  Malindi, 
the  two  chief  towns,  and  the  north  as 
far  as  Jubaland.  Eminent  German  sisal 
planters  who  have  visited  this  Colony  have 
frankly  stated  that  there  is  better  and 
more  abundant  land  suitable  for  sisal 
here  than  they  possess. 
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The  short  set-back  in  the  ability  to 
procure  material  for  planting,  to  bring 
the  already  cleared  lands  and  those  in 
contemplation  up  to  full  culture,  will  very 
soon  be  a thing  of  the  past,  and  there  is 
good  reason  for  hope  that  in  a few  years’ 
time  Kilindini  will  be  a centre  of  pro- 
gress, and  fibre  shipments  will  amount  to 
millions  of  bales  per  annum.  We  need 
not  fear  over-production,  for  the  demand 
for  good  quality  fibre  increases  yearly  by 
leaps  and  bounds,  and  our  sisal  stands 
in  the  front  rank  for  quality.  Let  intending 
planters  be  very  careful  to  select  only  the 
most  promising  localities  for  their  enter- 
prise (and  they  lie  on  every  hand) — let 
them  plant  only  the  most  perfect  parent 
stock— -let  them  devote  the  utmost  care  to 
the  “decorticating  ” and  marketing  of  their 
produce,  and  success  is  sure  to  crown  their 
efforts. 

The  processes  of  preparing  the  fibre  for 
market  are  in  themselves  simple  enough, 
and  are  accomplished  by  up-to-date  auto- 
matic power-driven  “ decorticators.”  The 
Americans  evolve  the  most  successful  pat- 
terns, owing  to  their  contiguity  and  close 
trade  relations  with  the  principal  fibre- 
producing  centres,  such  as  Yucatan  and 
the  Bahamas.  The  latest  type  of  Fimiigan 
Zabrishie  “ Decorticator  " works  so  cleanly 
that  the  fibre  filaments  have  only  to  be 
dried  and  baled  ready  for  shipment  after 
the  machine  has  done  its  work.  Fibre- 
making, despite  the  machinery,  calls  for 
a good  deal  of  manual  labour,  and  those 
localities  are  most  fortunate  in  which  a 
large  supply  of  unskilled  labour  is  available 
or  readily  procurable. 

The  native  population  of  this  Colony 
amounts  to  several  millions,  in  the  main 
raw  and  untutored,  but  it  should  not  be 
impossible  to  bring  them  into  line,  and 
thus  help  to  make  of  this  truly  promising 
land  another  valuable  jewel  in  the  Imperial 
crown  bv  means  of  this  industry. 

Our  exigencies  in  this  respect  of  unskilled 
labour  are  at  present  so  great  that  we  may 
be  driven  to  follow  the  example  of  Ceylon 
and  ^lauritius  and  the  Straits,  of  Guiana 
and  Trinidad,  and  import  foreign  labour, 
and  so  pave  the  way,  and  save  the  pioneer 
planting  enterprises  from  ruin.  All  young 
colonics  have  their  troubles  and  crises  in 
their  early  days.  But  the  beauty  of  this 
land  and  its  promise  for  the  future  bid 
us  look  steadfastly  ahead  through  the 
breakers,  and  smooth  water  will  surely 
be  reached. 
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HE  hib.tory  of  the 
Uganda  Railway  may 
he  best  expressed  in 
a very  few  words. 
It  was  constructed 
as  a matter  of 
political  expediency, 
and  it  has  continued 
its  career  as  the  creator  of  a country.  Tliis 
statement  is  not  only  true,  but  it  has  the 
unusual  charm  of  erring  only  on  the  side 
of  modesty,  as  I will  prove  later  on. 

Even  by  those  who  are  acquainted  with 
facts  not  generally  known  to  the  people 
who,  to-day,  take  an  interest  in  it,  the 
verjr  name  of  the  railway  is  used  as  a term 
showing  the  incapacity  of  its  founders. 
In  the  earlier  Parliamentary  reports  it  was 
named  the  Mombasa-Victoria- Uganda 
Railway.  In  the  reports  of  Sir  Guilfoi'd 
Molesworth,  K.C.I.E.,  in  iSyy,  and  Colonel 
Gracey,  C.S.I.,  R.E.,  in  1901,  it  was  called 
the  Uganda  Railway,  and  not  without  sub- 
stantial reasons.  The  objective  of  the  rail- 
way was  Uganda,  and  before  the  redistribu- 
tion of  the  Protectorates  of  British  East 
Africa  and  Uganda,  some  45  per  cent,  of 
the  territory  to  be  served  by  the  projected 
line,  and  that  the  most  fertile  and  im- 
portant part,  was  in  the  Uganda  Protecto- 
rate. This  fact  is  ignored,  in  many  cases 
purposely  and  wilfully.  So  much  for  the 
name  : after  all,  it  is  that  by  which  the  rail- 
way is  generally  known  ;•  it  serves  its 
purpose  admirably,  and  if  it  can  be  con- 
sidered by  its  detractors  as  an  argument 
against  it  or  its  usefulness,  this  misuse  of 
the  names  gives  some  measure  of  the  value 
of  their  arguments. 


By  benjamin  EASTWOOD. 

The  railway  is  the  outcome  of  the  re- 
sponsibilities accepted  by  the  British 
Government  at  the  Brussels  Conference  of 
1890.  d'hc  parties  to  this  conference  were 
America,  y\ustria,  Belgium,  the  Congo, 
Denmark,  Erance,  Germany,  Great 
Britain,  Holland,  Italy,  Persia,  Portugal, 
Russia,  Spain,  Sweden,  Turkey  and  Zan- 
zibar, and  their  object  was  the  suppression 
of  slavery.  They  promulgated  the  follow- 
ing General  Act  : — 

“The  Powers  declare  that  the  most 
effective  means  for  counteracting  the  slave 
trade  in  the  interior  of  Africa  are  the 
following  : — ■ 

“ I.  Progressive  organisation  of  the  ad- 
ministrative, judicial,  religious, and  military 
services  in  the  African  territories  placed 
under  the  sovereignty  or  Protectorate  of 
civilised  nations. 

“ 2.  The  gradual  establishment  in  the 
interior,  by  the  Powers  to  which  the 
territories  are  subject,  of  strongly  occupied 
stations,  in  such  a way  as  to  make  their 
protective  or  repressive  action  effectively  felt 
in  the  territories  devastated  by  slave  hunting. 

“ 3.  The  construction  of  roads,  and,  in 
particular,  of  railways,  connecting  the 
advanced  stations  with  the  coast,  and  per- 
mitting easy  access  to  the  inland  waters, 
and  to  such  of  the  upper  courses  of  the 
rivers  and  streams  as  are  broken  by  rapids 
and  cataracts,  in  view  of  substituting 
economical  and  rapid  means  of  transport 
for  the  present  means  of  carriage  by  men. 

“4.  Establishment  of  steamboats  on  the 
inland  navigable  waters,  and  on  the  lakes, 
supported  by  fortified  posts  established  on 
the  banks. 
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“5.  Establishment  of  telegraphic  lines, 
insuring  the  communication  of  the  posts 
and  stations  with  the  coast  and  with  the 
administrative  centres. 

“ 6.  Organisation  of  expeditions  and 
flying  columns  to  keep  up  the  communica- 
tion of  the  stations  with  each  other  and 
with  the  coast,  to  support  repressive  action, 
and  to  insure  the  security  of  high-roads. 

“7.  Restriction  of  the  importation  of 
lire-arms,  at  least  of  modern  pattern,  and  of 
ammunition,  throughout  the  entire  extent  of 
the  territories  infected  by  the  slave  trade.” 

Great  Britain,  having  placed  Uganda  and 
British  East  Africa  within  her  sphere  of 
exclusive  influence,  was  bound  to  give 
effect  to  the  above  provisions  of  the 
Brussels  Act,  and  a railway  from  Mombasa 
to  the  Victoria  RA'anza  under  the  foregoing 
articles,  with  its  attendant  telegraph  line, 
and  the  steamers  which  would  run  from 
its  lake  terminus  in  Berkeley  Bay,  was  held 
to  be  the  most  effective  means  of  doing  so. 
The  only  alternative  course  would  have 
been  the  establishment  of  a chain  of 
military  stations  and  flying  columns,  w'hich 
would  have  given  no  encouragement  to 
natives  to  cultivate  the  arts  of  peace,  and 
would  not  have  superseded  the  existing 
method  of  transport  by  caravans  of  slaves, 
bought  in  the  interior  and  sold  on  arrival 
at  the  coast. 

The  railway,  on  the  other  hand,  “ would 
represent  the  contribution  of  this  country 
to  the  execution  of  its  obligations  under  the 
Brussels  Act"  ; and  if  it  succeeded  in  ex- 
tinguishing the  sea-borne  slave  trade  on 
that  part  of  the  East  Coast  of  Africa,  the 
cost  of  the  Briti.'h  squadron  watching  the 
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outlet  of  that  trade  would  pro  hiiito  be 
reduced. 

When  the  Brussels  Act  came  into  effect, 
the  authority  exercising  jurisdiction  in  the 
British  East  African  sphere  of  inlluence 
was  the  Imperial  British  East  Africa  Com- 
pany, under  its  Charter  of  September  3, 
1888.  In  May,  1887^  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir) 
William  Mackinnon  had  obtained  from  the 
Sultan  of  Zanzibar,  then  an  independent 
state  having  authority  on  the  coast,  a con- 
cession for  fifty  years  (made  perpetual  in 
1891)  of  all  his  powers  on  the  mainland 
of  Africa,  in  return  for  a yearly  payment, 
fixed  in  1891  at  80000  dollars.  For  the 
working  of  this  concession.  Sir  W.  Mac- 
kiimon  formed  in  1887  the  British  East 
iVfrica  Association,  which  in  the  following 
year  became  the  Imperial  British  East 
Africa  Company,  with  a nominal  capital 
of  £2,000,000,  and  with  such  men  as  Lord 
Brassey,  Sir  Donald  Stewart,  Sir  T,  F. 
Buxton,  Sir  Arnold  Kemball,  Sir  Lewis 
Belly,  and  others,  on  its  directorate.  In 
a short  time  the  company  extended  its 
operations  into  Uganda  and  throughout  the 
British  sphere  of  influence. 

With  a view  to  the  development  of  the 
country,  the  company  obtained  from  two 
eminent  engineers.  Sir  John  Fowler  and 
Sir  Guilford  Molesworth,  reports,  founded 
on  the  very  imperfect  information  then 
available,  on  the  general  direction  that  a 
line  to  connect  the  coast  with  the  Victoria 
X3'anza  should  take,  with  estimates  of  its 
probable  cost. 

The  company  could  not  afford  to  make 
the  railway  itself,  because  it  would  run  the 
first  part  of  the  wav  through  a sterile 
region,  would  have  few  lateral  feeders,  and 
therefore  could  not  be  remunerative  until 
the  comparatively  dense  population  of  the 
Lake  districts  had  become  gradually 
civilised.  But  it  was  a question  for  con- 
sideration whether  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment might  grant  a subsidy  for  the  purpose 
of  meeting  the  cost,  or  might  guarantee  the 
interest  on  the  capital  outlaj'. 

The  arrangement  first  agreed  to  by  the 
Treasuiy  was  for  a Government  guarantee 
for  twenty-five  years  of  2 per  cent,  per 
annum  on  a paid-up  capital  of  Vi, 250,000, 
the  estimated  cost  of  a 24-in.  gauge  line 
being  £1,000,000,  and  of  a metre  gauge 
£1,500,000.  All  profits  accruing  from  the 
i-ailwav,  after  payment  of  5 per  cent,  yearly 
interest  to  shareholders,  were  to  be  equally 
divided  between  her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment and  the  shareholders,  until  all 


payments  under  the  guarantee  had  been 
recovered  with  simple  interest  thereon  at 
3 per  cent,  per  annum.  This  arrangement, 
however,  never  came  into  effect,  although 
it  was  in  view  when  the  preliminary  survey, 
to  be  hereafter  described,  was  made. 

It  will  be  convenient  to  record  here  tliat 
the  charter  of  the  com  pane’  was  revoked  on 
July  I,  1895,  and  all  the  company’s  property, 
rights,  and  privileges  within  the  territory 
comprised  in  the  charter,  including  the 
lease  in  perpetuity  of  the  rights  of  the  State 
of  Zanzibar  on  the  coast,  were  transferred 
to  her  Majesty's  Government  in  return  for 
a Barliamentarv  grant  of  £250,000.  Before 
the  transfer,  however,  certain  important 
preparatory  steps  had  been  taken  by  the 
company  in  connection  with  the  railway 
scheme. 

Her  Majesty’s  Government  became  con- 
vinced, in  1891,  that  the  geographical  and 
political  conditions  distinguishing  the 
territory  administered  by  the  Imperial 
British  East  Africa  Company  from  other 
parts  of  Africa  pointed  to  the  construction 
of  a railway’  from  the  coast  to  \dctoi  ia 
Nyanza  as  the  cheapest  and  most  effectual 
means  of  stopping  the  slave  trade  of  the  in- 
terior on  which  the  sea  traffic  depended. 
This  anticipation  has  now  been  fully 
realised,  slave  caravans  and  the  transit  of 
slaves  to  the  coast  having  entirely  ceased 
since  the  railwax’  was  constructed. 

The  squadron  engaged  in  watching  that 
sta  traffic  consisted  of  five  cruisers  of  an 
aggregate  burden  of  4,985  tons,  and  cost 
some  £100,000  per  annum,  apart  from  the 
£8,000  to  £10,000  per  annum  paid  in 
bounties.  Here,  therefore,  there  might  be 
a saving  which  in  itself  would  go  far  to 
justify  the  expense  of  the  line. 

Accordingly  a vote  of  £20,000  was 
presented  to  Parliament  in  July,  1891,  and 
though  then  withdrawn,  was  eventually 
taken  amongst  the  supplementary  estimates 
of  February,  1892,  as  a grant  in  aid  of  the  cost 
of  preliminary  survex’s  of  the  railway.  The 
surveys  were  to  be  made  by  engineers 
nominated  by  her  Majesty's  Government. 
The  Imperial  British  East  Africa  Company 
undertook  the  conduct  of  the  surveying 
party  for  her  Majesty’s  Government,  and 
agreed  to  provide  from  its  own  funds  an}' 
sum,  not  exceeding  £5,000,  that  might  be 
required  to  supplement  the  vote. 

The  estimate  of  £20,000  was  based  on  a 
report,  dated  Jul}'  17,  1891,  b}'  Sir  Guilford 
Molesworth. 

This  reconnaissance  survey  was  carried 
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out  in  i8()i-92  by  Captains  Macdonald  and 
Pringle,  and  Lieutenants  Twining  and 
Austin,  R.E.,  at  a cost  of  £18,855  ns.  bd. 
only.  The  Imperial  British  East  Africa 
Compaii}',  to  whom  the  whole  £20,000 
had  been  issued,  repaid  the  balance  of 
£1,144  to  the  Exchequer  in  1895. 

The  survey  lasted  about  eleven  months, 
from  November,  1891,  until  October,  1892, 
during  which  the  party,  consisting  of 
7 Europeans,  41  Indians,  41 1 Swahilis,  &c., 
and  60  donkeys,  marched  over  4,280  miles 
of  African  wilderness  and  surveyed  2,724 
miles.  In  September,  1892,  the  leader. 
Captain  Macdonald,  was  ordered  to  go  to 
Uganda,  leaving  Captain  Pringle  to  return 
home  and  complete  the  report. 

Before  the  completion  of  the  survey, 
however,  there  was  a change  of  Govern- 
ment, iMr.  Gladstone  succeeding  the  Mar- 
quis of  Salisbury  as  Premier. 

The  report  was  favourable  to  the  pro- 
jected railway  if  the  necessary'  money  could 
be  found.  It  did  not  anticipate  that  the 
work  of  construction  would  he  formidable, 
and  put  the  probable  cost  at  £3,685,400. 
The  estimate  of  the  annual  traffic  that  might 


be  expected  yvas — 

4' 

Passengers  (11,400  in  number) 

25.375 

Mail  subsidy  ... 

1,000 

Exports  of  ivory,  wheat,  other  grain, 
coffee,  groundnuts,  &c.  (9,950 

tons),  5,500  head  of  live  stock 

16,550 

Imports  of  all  kinds  from  Europe 

and  India  (1,740  tons)... 

19M75 

£62,000 

The  rates  for  downwards  traffic  were 
based  on  Id.  to  2d.  per  ton  per  mile,  the 
upwards  traffic  generally  was  6d.  per  ton 
per  mile,  ivory'  being  the  exception  at  2S. 
per  ton.  (The  carriage  of  i ton  of  goods 
from  the  coast  to  the  Lake  then  cost  the 
public  £180.)  The  passenger  rates  per 
mile  yvere  4d.  first  class,  2d.  second  class 
and  Jd.  third  class.  How  they  compare 
yvith  the  actualities  of  the  present  day’  yvill 
be  shown  later.  Her  Majesty’s  Government 
determined  to  take  no  action  on  the  report. 

Under  the  Government  of  Lord  Rosebery 
the  possibility’  of  a railway  was  again  con- 
sidered, and  proposals  yvere  received  from 
several  outside  sources  to  construct  rail- 
yvaj's  of  various  gauges  and  methods  of 
construction  if  the  Government  yvould 
guarantee  interest  upon  the  capital  in- 
volved. These  estimates  ranged  from 
£481,500  to  £3,200,000;  but  these  yvere  not 
considered  as  being  in  the  best  interests 
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of  the  counti'}',  and  after  Lord  Salib>bury's 
return  to  ofiice  in  fime,  1895,  it  was  re- 
solved that  the  line  should  be  constructed 
b}'  the  GovernUient  itself  upon  Indian 
methods,  and  chielly  by  means  of  Indian 
coolies.  This  arrangement  would  ensure 
harmonious  working  between  the  authori- 
ties of  the  Protectorates  and  the  officers 
of  the  railway,  and  make  it  easy  to  obtain 
rolling  stock,  &c.,  from  India. 

The  original  committee, appointed  b\^  Lord 
Salisbury  in  September,  1895,  consisted  of — 

Sir  Percy  Anderson,  K.C.B.,  K.C.M.G.,  of 
the  Foreign  Ofiice,  as  Chairman. 

Sir  Montagu  F.  Ommanney,  K.C.M.G., 
Crown  Agent  for  the  Colonies. 

Sir  John  Kirk,  G.C.M.G.,  K.C.B.,  formerly 
Political  Agent  and  Consul-General 
at  Zanzibar. 

Mr.  (now  Sir)  G.  L.  Ryder,  C.B.,  of  the 
Treasury. 

Mr.  (now  Sir)  F.  L.  O’Callaghan,  C.S.L, 
C.I.E.,  late  Secretary  in  the  Public 
Works  Department  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  India,  as  managing  member. 


Mr.  C.  Strachey,  of  the  P'oreign  Ofiice, 
was  appointed  secretary,  and  Sir  Alexander 
Rendel,  K.C.I.K.  (consulting  engineer  to  the 
Secrctarv  of  State  for  India  for  Indian  State 
Railways)  consulting  engineer  to  the  com- 
mittee. 

On  the  death  of  Sir  Percy  Anderson  in 
Julv,  1896,  the  Honourable  (now  Sir) 
Francis  L.  Bertie,  of  the  Foreign  Office, 
was  appointed  to  join  the  committee  and 
to  succeed  him  as  chairman.  Sir  John  Kirk 
being  appointed  vice-chairman  ; while  in 
August,  1896,  Sir  Clement  Lloyd  Hill, 
K.C.M.G.,  C.B.,  head  of  the  African  Depart- 
ment of  the  Foreign  Office,  joined  the 
committee  as  an  ordinary  member. 

In  May,  1900,  Sir  Montagu  Ommanney, 
on  appointment  as  Under-Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Colonies,  resigned  his  seat  on 
the  committee  ; and  in  March,  1901,  Colonel 
Gracey,  C.S.L,  R.E.,  late  Director-General 
of  Indian  Railwa3's,  joined  the  committee 
on  his  return  from  the  inspection  of  the 
railway  with  which  he  had  been  entrusted. 
In  Januarjg  1903,  the  Honourable  Sir  Francis 
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Bertie  resigned  his  place  on  the  committee 
on  appointment  to  the  post  of  Ambassador 
at  Rome,  Sir  John  Kirk  becoming  chairman. 
Finally,  Sir  George  Whitehouse,  K.C.B.,  on 
resigning  the  post  of  chief  engineer  to  the 
railwav',  was  given  a scat  on  the  committee 
during  the  last  few  months  of  its  existence. 

Gn  his  transfer  to  the  Colonial  Office  in 
1897,  Mr.  Strachey  resigned  the  secretary- 
ship, and  was  succeeded  b\'  Mr.  A.  W. 
Clarke,  of  the  Foreign  Office. 

The  committee,  which  sat  for  the  first 
time  on  the  loth  of  September,  1895,  met 
in  the  ordinary  course  fortnightly,  and 
altogether,  up  to  the  date  of  its  dissolu- 
tion on  the  30th  of  September,  1903,  held 
202  meetings. 

St.afk. 

All  appointments  being  made  by  the 
Secretarv  of  State,  on  the  recommendation 
of  the  committee,  the  first  care  of  the 
latter  was  the  selection  of  a suitable  chief 
engineer  and  a competent  staff  of  engineers, 
and  the  usual  technical  officers  for  other 
duties. 
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For  the  post  of  chief  engineer  the  choice 
of  the  committee  fell  on  Mr.  (now  Sir) 
George  W’hitehouse,  Member  of  the 
Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  who  had 
had  experience  of  railway  construction  in 
England,  Natal,  Mexico,  India,  and  South 
America. 

'I'he  remainder  of  the  staff  was  appointed 
by  the  Secretary  of  State,  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  committee,  from  time  to 
time,  as  the  demands  of  the  undertaking 
rendered  increases  necessary,  the  initial 
number  being  as  follows  : i chief  engineer  ; 
4 district  engineers  : 6 assistant  engineers  ; 

I locomotive  superintendent  ; i general 
foreman  ; i officer  of  accounts. 

It  was  arranged  that  officers  of  a lower 
grade,  corresponding  more  or  less  in  class 
with  non-commissioned  officers  in  the 
military  service,  should  be  selected  by 
the  chief  engineer,  and  eventually  these 
were  drawn  mostly  from  India. 

Ch.\r.\cter  of  the  R.vilway. 

The  previous  reports  on  the  country 
through  which  the  raiUvay  had  to  be 
carried  and  the  estimates  submitted  from 
time  to  time  were  fully  considered,  and, 
influenced  largely  by  the  suggestions  of  the 
late  Marquis  of  Salisbury  and  by  remarks 
made  by  Sir  M.  Hicks- Beach  (Lord  St. 
Aldwyn),  both  of  whom  were  anxious  that 
a substantial  line  should  be  constructed, 
the  committee  finally  determined  to  recom- 
mend : — 

(u)  That  the  gauge  should  be  i metre, 
and  not  3 feet  only. 

(h)  Kails  to  be  of  A'ignoles  pattern, 
50  lbs.  per  yard,  steel,  throughout  the 
whole  length,  and  not  41b  lbs.  as  first 
suggested. 

(c)  Sleepers  to  be  of  steel  “pea-pod" 
pattern,  except  in  such  places  as  sodium 
salts  might  be  found,  where  creosoted 
pine  or  “ pingadu  ’’  from  Burma  would 
be  substituted. 

(</)  Gradients  in  no  case  to  be  steeper 
than  I in  50. 

(r)  Curves  to  be  easy  except  in  a few 
special  cases. 

From  the  above  recommendations,  which 
were  approved  and  acted  upon,  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  character  of  the  railway  was 
entirely  altered  from  that  originally  pro- 
posed in  the  Macdonald-Pringle  Report, 
and  from  that  proposed  by  Sir  Percy 
Anderson's  committee  of  1895. 

The  selection  of  the  metre  gauge  was 
largely  determined  with  reference  to  its 


use  on  nearly  half  of  the  Indian  railways, 
and  the  consequent  facilities  for  procuring 
rolling  stock  in  emergencies,  and  also 
because  it  was  then  understood  that  the 
Egyptian  Soudan  Railway  was  to  be  of 
that  gauge.  Subsequently  Lord  Cromer 
allowed  a 3-foot  6-inch  gauge  to  be 
adopted  for  the  Soudan  line,  and  in- 
advertently failed  at  the  time  to  advise 
the  Foreign  Ofiice  of  the  change.  His 
lordship,  however,  again  brought  the 
question  up  in  June,  1897,  informing 
the  Foreign  Office  that  the  3-foot  6-inch 
gauge  had  been  adopted  everywhere 
south  of  Luxor. 

A memorandum  on  this  question  was 
drawn  np  by  the  chairman,  discussed  at 
a meeting,  and  submitted  to  the  Secretary 
of  State,  who  decided  that  the  metre  gauge 
should  be  adhered  to. 

The  committee,  sitting  and  having  office 
rooms  in  the  Foreign  Office,  dealt  direct, 
through  the  chairman,  with  the  Secretary 
of  State,  although  occasionally  questions 
were  referred  through  the  Foreign  Office 
to  the  Treasury  in  order  that  action  might 
be  taken  with  their  concurrence.  It  was 
on  one  of  these  references  to  the  Treasury 
that  their  Lordships  gave  the  important 
ruling  that  the  railway  should  be  worked 
altogether  as  a commercial  undertaking, 
and  that  all  services  rendered  should  be 
paid  for. 

From  the  very  first  the  great  importance 
attached  by  the  Government  to  the  rapid 
completion  of  ihe  line  was  impressed  upon 
the  committee.  At  a time  when  the 
Government  of  India  seemed  unwilling 
to  supply  coolies  from  that  country,  the 
Secretary  of  State  was  even  prepared,  in 
order  to  expedite  the  work,  to  consider 
the  possibility  of  obtaining  labour  from 
China,  and  it  was  intimated  to  the  chairman 
that  her  Majesty’s  Government  would  be 
prepared  to  supply  any  additional  funds 
within  reason  that  might  be  requisite  for 
the  pressing  on  of  the  work  of  con- 
struction. 

The  preliminary  inquiries  in  East 
Africa  made  it  certain  that  no  large 
number  of  African  labourers  would  be 
forthcoming,  and  negotiations  were  opened 
with  the  Government  of  India  regarding 
the  supply  of  labourers,  and  that  Govern- 
ment ultimately  amended  the  Indian 
emigration  regulations  to  enable  her 
Majesty’s  Government  to  recruit  labourers 
in  India,  but  the  terms  were  most 
exacting. 


This  necessitated  the  engagement  of  a 
special  agent  in  India,  the  employment 
of  a large  recruiting  staff,  and  the  erection, 
maintenance,  and  working  of  a detention 
camp,  with  the  necessarv  medical  staff 
sufficient  to  meet  the  wants  of  1,000  men. 
In  this  camp  all  men  leaving  India  for 
railway  purposes  had  to  be  kept  under 
supervision  for  at  least  ten  days,  and  this 
alone  constituted  a very  heavy  charge 
upon  the  construction  of  the  railway. 

'I'he  chief  engineer  and  an  advance  party 
of  his  staff  arrived  in  Mombasa  on  Decem- 
ber II,  11)05.  There  were  no  vacant  houses 
fit  for  Europeans,  and  corrugated  iron  and 
wood  houses  were  sent  out  from  England 
and  erected  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
staff.  Facilities  for  unloading  cargo  were 
very  small,  and  a steam  tug  and  a number 
of  iron  barges  were  sent  out  for  that 
purpose.  Until  a temporary  wooden  pier 
was  built,  however,  the  arrangements  were 
most  primitive,  and  cargo  that  would  not 
be  injured  by  the  treatment  was  thrown 
out  of  the  lighters  into  the  water  as  near 
high-water  mark  as  possible,  and  removed 
and  stored  when  the  tide  was  out.  Cargo 
that  would  be  injured  by  contact  with  the 
water  was  kept  in  the  lighters,  which  were 
beached  and  unloaded  when  the  water  was 
sufficiently  low. 

All  stores  and  materials  procured  from 
Europe  were  ordered  through  the  Crown 
Agents  for  the  Colonies,  whose  duties  con- 
sisted of  calling  for  tenders  or  estimates  on 
requisitions  sanctioned  by  the  committee, 
and  on  specifications,  drawings,  &c.,  pre- 
pared by  the  consulting  engineers.  'I'hey 
were  also  responsible  for  the  placing  of 
orders  and  making  of  contracts  with  the 
successful  tenderers,  arranging  for  ship- 
ment, chartering  vessels,  negotiating 
freights  and  transmission  of  all  informa- 
tion concerning  this  work  to  the  chief 
engineer.  In  return  for  these  services  a 
payment  of  i per  cent,  was  made  to  the 
Crown  Agents  on  the  outlay  of  stores 
ordered  through  them.  All  stores  and 
materials  were  to  be  ordered,  after  open 
competition,  on  tenders  made  according  to 
drawings  and  specifications  supplied  by  the 
consulting  engineers. 

The  first  order  given  was  for  100  miles 
of  permanent  vvay,  with  sufficient  bridge 
girders,  engines,  and  rolling-stock  to  make 
a start  ; after  this  all  orders  were  on 
indents  made  by  the  chief  engineer  and 
sanctioned  by  the  committee.  This  gene- 
rally worked  satisfactorily,  but  there  were 
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two  occasions  on  which  progress  was 
materially  liindered  : — 

1.  The  long  strike  in  the  British  engineer- 
ing trade  in  1897,  when  the  committee  was 
forced  to  place  an  order  for  36  locomotives 
in  America,  and  also  to  [uirchase  second- 
hand engines  in  India. 

2.  When  an  order  for  bridge  work  was 
placed  with  an  American  firm,  for  two 
reasons — 

(ii)  Because  no  hhiglish  linn  of  repute 
would  tender  for  the  erection  of  the  work 
ill  silii.  without  which  it  would  have  been 
necessary  for  the  accuracv  of  the  work  to 
have  erected  it  in  England,  and,  after  dis- 
mantling it,  to  have  packed  it  for  shipment. 

{b)  The  difference  in  cost  of  the  work 
as  delivered  at  a port  for  shipment. 

The  total  quantities  of  stores  shipped 
from  the  west  of  Suez  aggregated  over 
305,000  tons,  at  a cost  of  some  T2, 306, 300, 
and  from  India  41,000  tons  of  stores  at  a 
cost  of  about  T 1 50,000. 

Labour. 

The  population  of  the  districts  traversed 
by  the  railwtiy  is  so  sparse — from  8 to  12 
persons  per  sejiuire  mile,  of  whom  onlv 
one-sixth  are  males  of  working  age — that, 
even  if  the  people  had  been  willing  to  do 
railway  work,  labourers  could  not  have 
been  procured  in  sufficient  numbers. 
Every  possible  means  was  tried  to  induce 
the  natives  to  labour,  but  without  avail  ; 
even  under  the  pressure  of  famine  in  1898- 
99  nothing  would  persuade  tliem  to  work 
continuously  or  S3’stematically. 

Had  any  attempt  been  made  to  bring 
labourers  from  Uganda  (or  elsewhere  in 
the  British  sphere)  it  would  have  failed, 
for  the  fear  of  the  slave-dealer  was  fresh  in 
the  minds  of  the  natives,  and  thew'  were 
unable  to  discriminate  between  contract 
labour  and  slavery. 

The  largest  number  of  indigenous 
labourers  ever  on  the  rolls  at  one  time 
was  2,600,  and  during  the  whole  period  of 
construction  the  number  did  not  average 
more  than  2,000.  flad  dependence  been 
placed  on  indigenous  labour,  the  works 
would  not  have  been  completed  in  twentv 
years.  In  these  circumstances  the  com- 
mittee was  obliged  to  depend  chiellv  on 
India  for  labourers  of  all  kinds. 

No  contractor,  however,  would  have  been 
allowed  bj'  the  Clovernment  of  India  to 
obtain  labourers  on  his  own  account  from 
that  countrv. 


From  the  outset  considerable  difficulties 
regarding  Indian  labour  declared  them- 
selves. Application  for  facilities  for  re- 
ci  uiting  having  been  made  to  the  Secretarv 
of  State  for  India  on  October  ii,  1895,  it 
appeared  that  the  Indian  Emigration  Act 
interfered  with  the  departure  of  labourers 
from  India  to  work  under  agreement  for 
hire,  and  that  the  Indian  ('lovernment  was 
alreadv  in  correspondence  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  India  with  the  object  of 
modif\ing  the  .Vet  in  certain  cases. 

Early  in  1896  the  Emigration  .Amend- 
ment .Vet  was  passed,  and  East  .Africa  was 
scheduled  as  a country  to  which  emigra- 
tion might  be  permitted,  but  the  conditions 
laid  down  by  the  (lovernment  of  India 
were  most  onerous,  as  will  be  seen  by  the 
following  extract  : — 

“ I am  to  explain  that  the  terms  of  the 
agreement  which  are  approved  by  the 
(lovcrnor-Clcneral  in  Council  are  as 
follows  : — 

“ I.  The  term  of  service  must  not  be 
longer  than  three  years. 

“ 2.  The  nature  of  the  labour  on  which 
the  emigrant  is  to  be  employed  must  be 
specified  in  the  agreement. 

“ 3.  The  remuneration  must  include  free 
rations,  and,  in  addition,  a cash  payment  of 
not  less  than  15  rupees  a month.  It  must 
not  be  fixed  upon  task  work. 

“ 4.  Fav  to  begin  not  later  than  from  date 
of  embarkation. 

“5.  An  indefeasible  right  to  a return  pas- 
sage to  the  place  of  recruitment  (not  merely 
to  India)  at  the  expense  of  the  companv, 
within  six  months  of  the  expiry  or  sooner 
determination  of  the  contract  to  be  abso- 
lutely secured  to  the  emigrant  under  all 
circumstances  whatsoever,  and  ma)"  not  be 
forfeited  by  misconduct. 

“ 6.  The  engagement  may  (if  desired  by 
the  company)  be  made  terminable  by  the 
chief  engineer  of  the  railway  at  a month’s 
notice,  on  condition  that  the  notice  shall 
also  terminate  the  contracts  of  all  depen- 
dents who  were  engaged  with  the  emigrant 
and  ma}'  wish  to  return  with  him,  and  that 
the  companjf  pay  the  I'eturn  fare  to  the 
place  of  recruitment,  and  full  pa}^  up  to 
the  date  of  arrival  in  India  for  the  emigrant 
himself  and  for  all  such  dependents." 

The  conditions  were  apparently  enforced 
because  the  officials  of  the  Indian  Govern- 
ment imagined  that  the  construction  of  the 
railway  had  been  made  over  to  a company  ; 
and  these  references  to  a company  fre- 
quently appear  in  all  correspondence  with 


the  Government  of  India  even  until  a recent 
period. 

It  soon  became  evident  that  these  con- 
ditions, so  far  as  regards  the  out-turn  to  be 
obtained  from  the  labourers,  were  unwork- 
able, the  out-turn  having  dwindled  to  an 
average  of  16  cubic  feet  of  earthworks  per 
mail  per  dav — a ridiculous  return  for  the 
high  wages  given. 

The  India  Office  was  addressed  in  a 
strongly  worded  letter,  and  a new  form 
of  agreement  suggested,  bv  which  the 
labourer  was  obliged  to  work  by  task  or 
piece-work  when  required  to  do  so,  this 
form  to  be  applied  to  existing  labourers  on 
pain  of  dismissal.  The  Government  of 
India  accepted  the  new  proposed  form 
of  agreement  with  two  slight  modifica- 
tions, and  the  agreement  as  amended  was 
adopted. 

.V  new  difficulty,  however,  now  arose, 
causing  considerable  additional  expense, 
owing  to  the  outbreak  of  plague  in  India 
and  the  closing  of  ports  to  emigration  ; 
and  although  in  September,  1897,  Karachi 
was  again  opened  under  certain  restric- 
tions, it  was  reclosed  the  following 
month. 

Finally,  it  was  arranged  that  coolies 
should  be  kept  in  observation  camps  in 
Scinde,  and,  after  detention  and  the  ob- 
servance of  certain  precautions,  shipped 
direct  without  halting,  or  running  any 
risk  of  infection  at  Karachi. 

Precautions  were  also  taken  to  prevent 
the  introduction  of  plague  into  Zanzibar  or 
East  .Africa,  involving  the  erection  of  a 
full}'  equipped  quarantine  station  at  Zanzi- 
bar to  the  cost  of  which  the  railway 
contributed  annually. 

Throughout  the  period  of  recruitment  of 
Indian  labourers,  which  ceased  in  1901, 
the  precautions  worked  satisfactorily ; but 
they  necessarily  added  very  considerably 
to  the  cost  of  labour. 

The  cost  of  the  ordinary  Indian  navvy  to 
the  Uganda  railway  works  out,  for  the  actual 
time  spent  on  work,  as  shown  in  the  table. 

Items  Nos.  i and  5 are  spread  over  a 
three  years’  engagement,  and  have  con- 
sequentlv  been  divided  by  three. 

In  comparing  this  with  his  cost  when 
working  in  his  own  country,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  there  the  labourer  is  paid 
merely  for  actual  work  done  ; that,  when 
anv  cause,  such  as  weather,  sickness,  or  his 
own  desire  for  a holiday,  prevents  him 
working,  he  earns  nothing  ; that  medical 
aid  is  sparingly  employed,  and  only  to 
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Annual  Cost. 


1.  Importation  charges,  one-third  of  .. 

2.  Wages  in  Africa 

3.  Rations  in  Africa 

4.  Medical  expenses 

5.  Repatriation  charges,  one-third  of  .. 


Add  15  per  cent,  for  casualties 

Total  cost  per  annum  ... 

Total  cost  per  mensem,  say  ... 


Rs. 

a. 

p- 

Rs. 

a. 

p- 

61 

6 

20 

7 

7 

182 

15 

9 

7.3 

1.3 

6 

19 

12 

I 

.si 

I 

10  = 

17 

0 

9 

314 

3 

8 

47 

0 

2 

361 

3 

10 

Rs.  30 


meet  accidents  and  epidemics  of  cholera  or 
such-like  diseases ; and  that  he  feeds  him- 
self. The  relative  cost  of  labour  in  the  two 
countries,  therefore,  is  very  different,  but 
may  safely  be  assumed  to  be  at  least  four 
times  as  costly  in  Africa  as  in  India. 

Information  as  to  the  health  enjoved  by 
the  coolies  will  be  found  by  reference  to 
the  hospital  returns  in  the  annual  reports 
presented  to  Parliament  ending  with  Africa 
No.  12  (1903). 

The  number  of  artisans  and  labourers 
employed  year  by  year  is  shown  in  the 
following  table  : — 


It  was  deemed  desirable  by  the  Lords 
Commissioners  of  His  Alajesty's  Treasury 
that  some  provision  calculated  to  ensure 
the  ultimate  refund  of  the  cost  of  the  rail- 
way should  be  made,  and  they  suggested 
that,  subject  to  compensation  for  existing 
private  interests  or  their  maintenance,  a 
zone  of  land  along  the  entire  length  should 
be  reserved  as  an  asset  of  the  railway,  be- 
cause much  of  this  land  would  become 
valuable,  and  all  income  derived  from  it 
either  by  rent  or  by  sale  should  be  credited 
to  the  capital  cost  of  the  line  : the  extent  of 
this  zone  to  be  i mile  in  width  each  side  of 


1896-97. 

1897-98. 

1898-99. 

IH99-I9OO. 

1900-0  r. 

190I-02. 

1902-03. 

Number  of  labourers  imported 
to  end  of  each  year  ... 
Number  of  locally  engaged 

5.141 

7.973 

17.656 

26,771 

34.74^1 

35.5^10 

35.733 

labourers  at  end  of  each 

year 

1.349 

1.372 

2.509 

2,690 

2,506 

2.335 

1.865 

Number  of  time-expired  and 

dismissed  men  repatriated 
to  end  of  each  year 

773 

2,761 

4.109 

9,616 

16,312 

Number  of  invalided  men  to 

end  of  each  \ ear  ... 

Number  of  deaths  to  end  of 

200 

705 

1,206 

3.424 

5,811 

<">.354 

<1-454 

each  year 

Total  number  of  casualties  to 

121 

340 

6ri 

1. 164 

1,984 

2.3^17 

2.493 

end  of  each  year 

Average  number  of  labourers 

3^1 

1.045 

2,590 

7.-349 

I 1,904 

18.337 

25.259 

throughout  each  year 

Average  number  of  labourers 

4.270 

7.219 

13.548 

20,508 

23.584 

22,691 

16,025 

in  hospital 

Average  number  of  effective 

— - 

292 

1,120 

1,766 

1.631 

960 

5.50 

labourers  in  each  year 

6.927 

12,428 

18.742 

21.953 

21.731 

15.475 

* Detailed  figures  not  available. 


Land. 

The  land  taken  up  was  in  two  categories : 
(u)  That  necessary  for  the  construction  of 
the  railway,  and  all  the  subsidiary  works  in 
connection  with  it;  (h)  a zone  of  land  2 
miles  in  width  (i  mile  on  each  side  of  the 
line)  commencing  from  the  limit  of  the 
Sultan  of  Zanzibar’s  jurisdiction  (10  miles 
from  the  sea-coast)  and  ending  at  Lake 
Victoria. 


the  railway  throughout  its  length,  beginning 
from  the  limit  of  the  Sultan  of  Zanzibar's 
jurisdiction.  The  land  in  this  zone  was  to 
include  all  mineral  and  forestry  rights  ; but 
land  for  roads  or  Government  buildings 
within  the  zone  was  to  be  given  free  to  the 
Protectorate. 

A proclamation  acquiring  this  zone  was 
issued  in  May,  1897.  The  area  of  public 
land  in  the  zone  may  be  taken  as  700,000 


acres,  of  which  about  one-half  may  be 
assumed  to  be  eventually  revenue-pro- 
ducing, and  about  one-seventh  as  ht  for 
European  occupation. 

The  administration  of  the  zone  was  left 
in  the  hands  of  the  chief  engineer  until 
March  31,  1902,  after  which  date  it  was 
made  over  to  H.M.  Commissioner  of 
British  East  Africa  on  condition  that  wood 
from  the  zone  for  fuel,  building,  and  other 
railway  purposes  should  he  supplied  with- 
out further  charge  than  the  cost  of  cutting 
and  delivery  ; that  land  likely  to  be  required 
for  railway  purposes  should  not  be  alienated 
without  the  concurrence  of  the  chief 
engineer  : that  any  land  required  for  such 
purposes  should  be  handed  over  to  him 
free  of  charge,  and  that  the  protits  derived 
from  the  zone,  whether  from  rents,  timber, 
leases,  or  sales,  or  otherwise,  after  a per- 
centage deduction  for  management,  to  be 
hereafter  determined,  should  be  remitted 
to  his  Majesty’s  Treasury  to  be  credited  to 
the  capital  account  of  the  railway. 

Surveys. 

Although  the  reconnaissance  survev'  of 
Captains  Macdonald  and  Pringle  gave  a 
good  general  idea  of  the  country,  and  an 
outline  of  the  difliculties  that  might  he 
expected,  it  was  necessary  to  have  a 
detailed  survey,  and  to  have  the  line 
marked  out  and  carefully  levelled  before 
works  could  be  commenced.  It  was  also 
necessary  to  have  a far  more  deliberate 
examination  made  of  the  country  than  was 
possible  with  the  time  and  money  at  the 
disposal  of  the  reconnaissance  party.  The 
arrangements,  therefore,  made  for  survey 
and  marking  out  were  as  follows  : — 

In  January,  1896,  one  party  was  set  to 
work  from  the  mainland  shore  opposite  the 
island,  and  surveyed  and  laid  out  the  line 
to  Mazeras,  at  the  summit  of  the  steep)  rise 
from  the  coast,  and  then  continued  to 
work  across  the  Taru  Desert. 

In  August,  1896,  another  survey  party 
was  organised  and  sent  to  Kibwezi  (mile 
190).  This  piarty  worked  backwards  from 
this  point  until  it  met  the  first  party. 

In  October,  1896,  a third  survey  was 
organised  to  work  in  the  hilly  Kikuyu 
countr}3  and  to  examine  all  piossible  routes 
between  the  Athi  Plains  and  the  Great  Rift 
Valley. 

Owing  to  the  intricate  nature  of  the 
country  between  Tsavo  and  Kibwezi,  and 
to  much  of  the  work  having,  in  con- 
sequence, to  be  gone  over  several  times. 
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tile  lust  and  second  parties  did  not  join  up  their  work  until 
October,  1897.  It  thus  took  one  year  and  ten  months  to  com- 
plete the  laying  out  of  the  first  200  miles  of  the  railway,  entirely 
owing  to  the  thick  thorn  bush  which  covers  the  whole,  or  nearly 
the  whole,  of  this  distance  making  rapid  work  impossible.  The 
members  of  these  parties  returned  to  the  coast  to  refit,  and  left 
again  towards  the  end  of  Xovernber  to  continue  surveying  and 
marking  out  from  Kibwezi  towards  Kikuyu. 

A little  distance  beyond  Kibwezi  the  countiA'  becomes  open, 
and  the  work  of  the  surveyors  was  in  consequence  much 
lightened. 

In  October,  1898,  the  marking  out  of  the  railway  to  Nairobi 
was  completed,  joining  the  work  of  the  Kikuyu  survey  party, 
making  in  all  360  miles  of  continuous  work  from  the  coast,  or 
140  miles  ahead  of  the  works  of  construction — an  ample  margin 
to  allow  for  careful  examination  of  the  route. 

In  March,  1898,  yet  another  party  was  organised  to  assist 
in  the  examination  of  the  country  from  the  Kikuyu  summit 
into  and  along  the  Rift  Valley  and  the  country  beyond. 

The  chief  engineer,  having  received  a preliminary  report  on 
the  country  between  the  Great  Rift  Valley  and  the  Lake, 
proceeded  in  September,  1898,  to  march  over  the  whole  of  the 
country  beyond  the  most  advanced  point  at  which  actual  con- 
struction was  in  progress,  further  to  examine  the  details  of 
the  marking  out,  to  see  what  improvements  could  be  effected, 
and  also  to  sec  the  suggested  lines  beyond  the  Rift  Valley. 
On  his  way  to  the  Lake  he  went  over  the  route  taken  by  the 
reconnaissance  survev  of  1892,  up  to  Port  Victoria  on  Berkeley 
Kay.  Thence  taking  boat,  he  followed  the  coast-line  to  the 
head  of  the  gulf  (then  erroneously  called  Ugowe  Bay,  and  now 
known  as  Kavirondo  Gulf),  discovering  that  the  outline  of  the 
coast  was  very  different  from  that  represented  on  their  existing 
maps  ; on  this  journey  he  made  a flying  survey  that  gave  a 
good  idea  of  its  real  conformation. 

From  the  inlet  at  the  head  of  the  gulf,  which  he  named 
Port  Florence,  he  examined  the  country  in  some  detail  to  the 
head  of  the  Kedowa  stream,  which  takes  its  rise  near  the  summit 
of  the  Mail  range  on  its  western  side,  and  only  a few  hundred 
yards  from  the  head  of  a branch  of  the  Guaso  Masai  stream 
on  the  eastern  side,  and  recommended  this  route  for  adoption, 
estimating  that  it  would  save  about  114  miles  of  railway. 

'I'he  actual  saving,  from  a point  common  to  the  line  suggested 
by  Captain  Macdonald  and  to  the  existing  railway,  is  93  miles, 
but  there  is  nothing  to  show  that  the  proposed  line  to  Port 
Victoria  would  not  have  worked  out  even  longer  than  shown 
had  it  been  laid  out  in  the  same  manner  in  respect  of  curves, 
gradients,  and  works  generally,  seeing  that  the  built  line 
to  Nakuru  is  20  miles  longer  than  the  originally  estimated 
length. 

By  january,  1899,  the  marking  out  of  the  permanent  line, 
including  alterations  made  by  the  chief  engineer,  had  been 
completed  to  Lake  Naivasha,  in  the  Great  Rift  Valley,  and  the 
survey  arrangements  were  reorganised  and  placed  under  an 
officer  who  had  been  most  successful  on  the  coast  lengths, 
because  the  work  to  be  done  was  now  too  far  from  headquarters 
to  allow  of  the  chief  engineer  maintaining  the  same  supervision 
as  he  had  hitherto  exercised. 

The  staff  was  divided  into  three  parties,  the  first  continuing 
the  marking  out  for  construction  along  the  valley  towards 
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Nakuru,  the  second  working  out  the 
problem  of  the  ascent  from  Nakuru  to  the 
summit  of  the  Mau  range,  and  the  third 
attacking  the  similar,  but  still  more  diflrcult, 
problem  of  the  line  from  Mau  summit  to 
Ltike  Victoria.  The  first  of  these  parties 
completed  the  final  staking  out  to  Nakuru 
in  July,  1899,  a total  of  450  miles  from  the 
coast  at  Mombasa,  while  the  last  party 
finished  the  trial  line  to  Port  Florence,  the 
results  being  a total  length  for  the  railway 
of  ^82  miles.  The  level  of  Lake  Victoria 
was  now,  for  the  first  time,  determined  by 
spirit-levelling  to  be  3,726  feet  above  sea- 
level.  In  March,  1900,  the  final  marking 
out  to  the  Mau  summit  on  the  east  side  was 


years  of  valuable  time  would  have  been 
lost,  while  the  cost  of  the  surveys  would 
have  been  considerably  enhanced,  owing 
to  the  difficulties  in  transporting  supplies, 
&c.,  over  the  whole  distance  from  the  coast 
by  means  of  porters. 

Lake  Surveys. 

The  establishment  of  a steamer  service 
on  the  Victoria  Nyanza,  in  c.xtension  of  the 
railway  from  the  coast  to  the  Lake,  forming 
part  of  the  railway  project,  the  advisability, 
if  not  necessity,  of  having  a marine  survey 
of  the  Lake  made  was  impressed  on  the 
committee  by  a comparison  of  the  chief 
engineer’s  sketch  of  the  coast  between 


the  Lake  was  estimated  at  ^3,700.  This 
estimate  was  sanctioned  by  the  Treasury  in 
June,  1899,  and  Commander  Whitehouse, 
R.N.,  was  appointed  surveyor,  with  Mr. 
Hunter,  a junior  engineer  from  the  railway, 
as  his  assistant. 

This  survey  was  completed  in  May,  1901. 

A second  survey  of  the  (jcrman  portion 
of  the  Lake  was  commenced  in  May,  1902, 
and  continued  until  September,  1906. 

The  work  was  done  by  the  same  sur- 
veyors, under  the  direction  of  the  British 
Government,  but  the  cost  was  borne  by 
the  German  Government.  These  surveys 
caused  many  erroneous  impressions  as  to 
the  contour  and  formation  of  the  shore-line 


completed,  and  in  the  April  following  this 
work  (by  means  of  the  other  party)  reached 
Port  Florence,  when  for  the  first  time  data 
for  preparing  complete  plans  and  sections, 
showing  accurately  the  quantities  and 
works  on  the  whole,  became  available. 

Besides  the  length  actually  marked  out, 
many  hundreds  of  miles  of  trial  lines  were 
run  with  the  object  of  exploring  every 
possible  route. 

The  surveys  and  the  plans  and  quantities 
prepared  in  accordance  with  them  were 
thus  at  any  time  after  the  first  year  at  least 
100  miles  in  advance  of  the  working  parties. 

Had  construction  been  kept  back  until 
the  whole  survey  was  ready  four  and  a half 


Berkeley  Bay  and  Port  Florence  with 
existing  maps,  showing  that  the  outline  on 
the  east  side  was  very  different  from  what 
had  hitherto  been  taken  as  approximately 
correct. 

The  matter  first  came  up  for  discussion 
in  October,  1897,  but  decided  to  post- 

pone action  until  the  route  of  the  railway 
beyond  Lake  Nakuru  and  the  point  on  the 
Lake  which  should  be  made  the  terminus 
of  the  line  had  been  determined. 

It  was  again  brought  forward  in 
February,  1899,  in  connection  with  the 
chief  engineer’s  report  on  the  Lake  ter- 
minus, and  the  Treasury  was  informed  that 
the  cost  of  surveying  the  British  portion  of 
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to  be  removed  and  corrected,  and  now 
form  a valuable  record  of  the  correct 
delineation  of  the  Lake.  The  centre  of  the 
Lake,  with  the  exception  of  a line  from 
Kusinga  to  Bukoba,  is  still  uncharted,  but 
minor  snrvc3^s  are  still  being  proceeded 
with. 

Construction. 

The  chief  engineer  and  his  staff  arrived 
in  Mombasa  on  December  ii,  1895,  and 
during  the  time  they  were  awaiting  the 
arrival  of  the  first  consignment  of  per- 
manent way  (which  was  landed  early  in 
June,  1896),  the  engineers  employed  on  the 
island  had  completed  the  earthwork  for  the 
lines  of  rails  leading  from  the  landing-place 
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to  the  station  yard  at  Kilindini,  and  np  to 
the  temporary  bridge  over  the  Maknpii 
Strait,  as  well  as  the  sidings  into  grounds 
reserved  for  stacking. 


'The  first  work  of  anv  magnitude  which 
was  undertaken  was  the  bridge  connect- 
ing the  island  of  Mombasa  with  the  main- 
land. A timber  lowdevel  bridge  was  first 
built,  one-third  of  a mile  long.  It  was 
commenced  in  April,  iSpb,  and  completed 
on  the  4th  of  August  in  the  same  year,  in 
ninety-one  working  days.  The  timber  was 
so  completely  and  rapidly  riddled  by  the 
attacks  of  the  Teredo  navalts  that  very 
heavy  repairs  were  necessary  during  the 
thirty-live  months  this  lempor.iry  bridge 
was  in  use. 

Borings  for  the  permanent  biidge 
showed  a depth  to  rock  of  over  100  feet 
below  low  water  ; and,  as  it  was  not  con- 
sidered advisable  to  interfere  with  the  free 
flow  of  tides,  and  in  any  case  an  opening 
had  to  be  left  for  dhows,  it  was  decided 
that  it  would  not  be  safe  even  partially 
to  embank  the  gap.  Mad  this  been  done, 
the  resulting  scour  through  the  restricted 
passage  might  have  undermined  any  struc- 
ture and  caused  settlement  in  the  embank- 
ment until  the  material  forming  it  had 
displaced  the  sand  for  a considerable 
depth. 

A screw-pile  bridge  was  decided  on.  It 
consists  of  21  spans  of  60-feet  girders  on 
iron  screw-piles  with  5 12-feet  spans, 


where  double  piers  occur.  It  was  com- 
menced in  June,  1M97,  completed  on  June 
28,  1899,  and  opened  for  traffic  on  July  8, 
i8()o. 


The  ne.xt  work  of  importance  was  a 
timber  trestle  biidge  over  a ravine  near 
Mazeras,  400  feet  long  and  45  feet  high, 
which  was  completed  in  twenty-five  days, 
and  remained  in  use  until  February,  1899, 
when  the  material  was  used  elsewhere. 
There  wei'e  heavy  cuttings  and  embank- 
ments on  this  part  of  the  line,  and  the 
original  alignment  was  amended  to  give  an 
easier'  gradient. 

Beyond  Mazeras  the  line  ran  through 
the  'I'ai'u  Desert,  where  work  was  rendered 
very  costl}'  bv  the  absence  of  water  for  70 
miles,  and  by  the  dense  bush  which  is 
encountered  for  about  150  miles.  The 
following  quotation  from  Sir  Guilford 
Molesworth’s  report,  dated  March,  1899, 
bears  on  this  point  : “The  earthwork  here 
is  a mere  nothing  compared  with  the 
clearing  of  the  dense  thorny  jungle  and 
the  grubbing  up  of  the  stumps.  Super- 
added  to  this  the  jungle  will  not  burn 
readily,  and  more  clearing  is  necessar}' 
than  would  otherwise  be  required  to  allow 
the  jungle,  when  felled,  to  be  drawn  clear 
of  the  track.” 

As  soon  as  the  temporary  bridge  at 
Makupa  was  ready  (on  August  4.  1896), 
plate-laying  was  begun  on  the  mainland. 
The  earthwork  parties  and  bridge  builders 
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were  cjuickly  caught  up  on  the  compara- 
tively heavy  works  entailed  in  making  even 
a temporary  line  to  scale  the  escarpment 
which  forms  the  face  of  the  plateau  of  the 
Tarn  Plains.  This  steep  rise  is  usually 
referred  to  by  travellers  ;ind  others  as  the 
Kabai  Hills,  but  so  little  is  there  of  counter- 
slope that  the  term  escarpment  describes  it 
more  accurately. 

Mazeras,  which  is  practically  the  top  of 
the  coast  escarpment,  was  only  reached  by 
the  end  of  October,  and  the  22nd  mile  by 
the  close  of  the  year. 

During  1897  rails  were  tidvanced  to 
the  122nd  mile,  over  a country  which  was 
comparatively  easy  on  its  surface,  but 
covered  with  a dense  thorn  bush,  and 
waterless  from  the  38th  mile  to  the  looth 
mile,  when  the  Voi  River  is  crossed. 

This  rate  of  progress  was  slower  than 
had  been  anticipated,  but  a series  of 
une.xpected  and  disheartening  impediments 
precluded  a more  rapid  advance.  In  the 
first  pkice,  a disastrous  strike  in  the  engi- 
neering trades  in  England  delayed  the 
supply  of  locomotives  and  waggons  under 
order,  and  those  available  were  absolutely 
inadequate  for  the  work  required  of  them  : 
an  epidemic  of  bubonic  plague  broke  out  in 
Imlia,  which  disorganised  the  arrangements 
for  the  supply  of  labour  ; malarial  fever 
was  exceptionally  severe,  both  amongst 
the  staff  and  amongst  the  labourers  ; the 
jigger  pest  made  its  first  appearance  ; and, 
linallv,  the  tsetse  lly  played  havoc  amongst 
the  transport  animals  which  had  been 
imported  to  carry  supplies  to  the  labour 
parties  in  advance  of  the  rails.  This  last 
difficulty  was  solved  by  the  introduction 
of  steam  transport,  working  up  to  20  miles 
beyond  railhead,  but  not  suitable  for  long 
distances. 

Temporary  bridges,  spanned  by  steel 
girders,  afterwards  used  in  permanent 
structures,  were  erected  on  sleeper  stacks 
or  trestles  at  Maji  Chumvi  and  Voi,  and 
this  procedure  was  generally  followed 
where  a bridge  had  to  be  built. 

Voi  was  the  first  principal  point  reached 
by  the  railway,  :md  a changing  station,  with 
all  the  necessary  appliances,  shops,  build- 
ings, rest-houses,  &c..  Sec.,  was  established 
here. 

It  is  the  connecting  point  of  the  railway 
with  German  East  Africa  and  Mount  Kili- 
manjaro ; and  at  the  present  time  steps  are 
being  taken  to  establish  a motor  service 
between  the  two  places. 

During  the  time  the  Kilindini-Voi  length 
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was  utulcr  construction  the  mutiny  broke 
out  in  Uganda,  and  in  less  than  a year  after 
the  first  rail  had  been  laid  on  the  mainland 
Major  Macdonald  and  a large  caravan  were 
taken  across  the  Taru  Desert  to  the  65th 
mile.  This  was  the  first  reinforcement 
sent  up,  and  was  followed  by  others  at 
intervals,  2,600  persons  and  300  tons  of 
stores  being  carried  for  the  Government 
previous  to  December  15,  1897,  the  date 
upon  which  the  railway  was  opened  for 
public  traflic. 

The  rapidity  by  which  the  transport  of 
troops  and  stores  was  thus  effected  by  the 
railway  from  July,  1897,  to  February,  1898, 
just  enabled  these  reinforcements  to  arrive 
in  Uganda  in  time  to  save  the  white 
inhabitants,  who  were  on  the  point  of 
being  overpowered,  to  crush  the  muti- 
neers, and  to  drive  them  out  of  the  Pro- 
tectorate. 

A delay  of  a month,  such  as  must  inevit- 
ably have  occurred  in  marching,  as  of  old, 
across  the  waterless  Taru  Desert,  would 
probably  have  resulted  in  Uganda  being 
lost  for  a time,  and  only  regained  at  a 
heavy  additional  expense  of  life  and 
money. 

After  leaving  Voi  comes  the  Tsavo 
bridge,  which  was  the  scene  of  a loss  of 
life  most  prohabl)^  unprecedented  in  rail- 
way construction.  The  work  was  heavy, 
the  bridge  consisting  of  four  spans  of  60- 
feet  girders,  with  masonry  piers  and  abut- 
ments, the  rails  being  at  a level  of  33  feet 
above  mean  water-level  in  the  river.  For 
a number  of  months  during  its  construction 
two  lions  kept  the  men  employed  in  a state 
of  such  absolute  fear  that  at  one  time  the 
works  were  almost  stopped,  and  the  state 
of  fear  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  when  it  is 
known  that  the  death  roll  caused  by  the 
two  beasts  was  no  less  than  29  men  ac- 
counted for  ; how  many  followers  and 
natives  were  killed  it  is  impossible  to  say. 
It  is  satisfactory  to  be  able  to  record  that 
both  beasts  were  killed,  although  many 
attempts  and  many  narrow  escapes  took 
place  before  they  were  tinally  dis- 
posed of. 

I'he  temporary  bridge  over  the  Tsavo 
was  built  in  January,  1898,  and  the  per- 
manent bridge  was  finished  and  opened 
for  traflic  in  February,  1899. 

The  country  generally  from  Voi  up  to 
Kibwezi  presents  the  same  features  and  the 
same  difflculties  as  the  Taru  Desert,  and 
involved  very  heavy  expenditure  during 
the  whole  period  of  construction,  water 


having  to  be  conveyed  bv  all  trains  for 
theii  own  boilers,  for  the  supply  of  the 
workmen,  and  for  the  use  of  the  railwav 
generally.  Until  a few  vears  ago,  on  cer- 
tain portions  of  the  line,  water  for  the 
use  of  the  locomotive  formed  10  per  cent, 
of  the  tiaiii  load  : and  even  now  water  has 
to  be  railed  to  Mackimion  Road.  It  also 
has  to  be  railed  to  the  gang  huts,  which  are 
stationed  4 miles  apait,  and  forms  an  item 
of  expenditure  which  is  absent  from  most 
railway  accounts. 

By  the  end  of  1898  the  rails  were  at  the 
246th  mile,  the  work  having  been  accom- 
plished under  conditions  involving  much 
difliculty  and  delav,  owing  to  the  rough 
country  between  Kenani  and  Kibwezi, 
want  of  engine^power,  and  the  necessitv 
for  moving  troops  and  stores  during  the 
early  months  of  the  year. 

After  Kibwezi  the  country  becomes  more 
open,  and  water  is  found  at  intervals  of 
some  20  miles  apart  up  to  Kiu.  From  Kiu 
on  to  the  Stony  Athi,  a distance  of  42 
miles,  there  is  no  water,  and  all  along  the 
Athi  Plains  verv  lieavy  construction  ex- 
penses were  incurred  in  railing  not  onlv 
water  but  also  firewood  for  the  large  num- 
ber of  men  encamped,  the  earthwork, 
construction,  and  plate-laying  camps  pos- 


sibly aggregating  5,000  workmen,  with 
their  large  percentage  of  followers. 

Experience  has  largely  increased  the 
bridge  accommodation  that  was  originally 
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provided,  and  has  shown  the  necessity  of 
bridges  and  large  openings  where  it  did 
not  appear  that  any  necessity  existed  ; and 
one  of  the  most  striking  examples  of  this 
was  at  mile  131,  where,  after  a very  heavy 
fall  of  rain  in  1930,  a 20-foot  bank  was 
washed  away,  a train  that  was  passing  was 
washed  about  100  yards  from  the  railway, 
and  the  staff  on  the  train  had  to  swim  to 
save  their  lives. 

The  heavy  rains,  coming  after  a drought 
of  two  or  three  years,  caused  numerous 
wash-outs  and  casualties  on  the  black 
cotton  soil  plains  from  Machakos  to 
Nairobi  during  the  3'ears  1900  and  1901. 
During  the  early  part  of  1900  the  tem- 
porary bridge  over  the  Stony  Athi  River 
was  washed  away  nine  times  in  five 
months.  The  permanent  bridge  is  one  of 
four  spans  of  60-feet  girders  on  masonry' 
piers  and  abutments,  and  is  21  feet  from 
the  river  bed  (which  is  usually  drv)  to  rail 
level. 

It  was  while  the  Makindu-Naii'obi  sec- 
tion was  under  construction  that  Mr.  Ryall, 
.\ssistant  Superintendent  of  Rail  wa3MMlice, 
was  taken  out  of  his  cai  riage  at  mile  256  by 
a lion  which  he  (with  two  Others)  was 
sitting  up  to  shoot.  Briefl3'  the  story  is 
as  follows  : — 


Ryall  and  two  other  men  arranged  to  sit 
up  for  a lion  that  had  been  prowling  about 
Kima  Station  (mile  253).  It  fell  to  R3’airs 
turn  to  watch  while  the  other  two  slept. 
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He  must  have  fallen  asleep,  for  the  other 
occupants  of  the  carriage  were  awakened 
hy  the  lion  treading  on  one  of  them.  The 
carriage  opened  bv  a sliding  door  at  the 
end,  and  it  is  supposed  that  the  jar  of 
the  lion  springing  on  to  the  cairiage 
platform  caused  the  door  to  slide  to.  The 
lion  was,  therefore,  in  a compartment  some 
8 feet  bv  7 feet  with  three  men,  and  es- 
caped through  a small  window,  taking 
Rvall  with  it.  Tire  only  feature  in  the 
whole  occurrence  that  can  be  regarded 
with  anv  consolation  is  the  knowledge 
that  his  death  must  have  been  instan- 
taneous. 

'I'his  sad  occurrence  led  to  a reward 
being  offered  for  the  capture  or  death  of 
the  lion  (whose  capture  subsequently  took 
place),  and  for  a number  of  years  a reward 
of  firsl  Rs.  200,  and  afterwards  Rs.  100,  was 
given  for  every  lion  killed  within  the  mile 
zone.  This  item  of  e.xpenditure  appeared 
in  our  accounts  up  to  i()02. 

'I'he  bridge  over  the  Athi  River,  where 
there  is  perpetual  water,  was  the  next 
heavv  piece  of  work.  It  consists  of  three 
spans,  the  centre  one  being  loo-feet  span, 
triangulated  girders,  and  the  side  spans 
being  40-feet  plate  girders,  all  on  masonry 
piers  and  abutments. 

The  extension  of  the  railway  from  Kilin- 
dini  backwards  to  Mombasa  was  put  in 
hand  at  about  the  same  time  as  the  Athi 
bridge. 

The  rails  reached  Nairobi,  the  head- 
quarters of  the  railway,  on  May  28,  1899. 

The  work  here  was  most  heavy  and  of  a 
very  varied  character.  Briefly  it  may  be 
summed  up  as  the  construction  of  a town 
and  all  the  works  in  connection  with  a 
railway  centre. 

'I'he  main  permanent  workshops  arc  con- 
structed throughout  of  iron.  'I'hey  are 
spacious,  and  are  fully  equipped  with  the 
machinery  and  tools  requisite  for  carrying 
out  the  erection  and  repairs  of  the  loco- 
motives, and  the  construction  of  the  rolling 
stock,  as  well  as  the  work  of  the  steamers 
in  connection  with  the  railway.  'I'he  work- 
shops, with  the  locomotive  and  carriage 
sheds,  sawmills,  stores  buildings,  &c.,  &c., 
are  all  enclosed  in  the  station  yard  by  an 
unclimbable  iron  fence,  some  lA  miles  in 
length. 

'I'he  buildings  which  had  to  be  erected 
were  the  staff  quarters,  and  are  divided 
into  two  portions. 

'I'here  are  ib  houses,  5 stone,  the  others 
galvanised  iron  and  wood,  erected  for  the 


higher  officials  about  a mile  from  the 
station,  and  some  120  smaller  houses 
erected  close  to  the  ofhees  and  workshops 
for  the  remainder  of  the  staff.  'I'he  offices 
originallv  consisted  of  seven  blocks,  100  to 
120  feet  long  each  by  20  feet  wide. 

'I'hev  were  in  the  first  place  intended  to 
be  used  for  only  about  twelve  months,  but 
at  present  it  appears  that  another  ten  years 
will  be  added  to  the  decade  which  has 
already  passed  before  a permanent  stone 
building  is  erected. 

'I'wo  hospitals  were  built,  one  on  the  hill 
for  the  staff  generally,  and  the  other  near 
the  station  and  workshops  for  the  benefit 
of  the  labouring  class  ot  employees. 

Workmen's  dwellings,  capable  of  accom- 
modating some  2,000  men,  followed,  with 
shops  for  their  accommodation,  institutes 
for  the  staff,  and  the  many  other  buildings 
necessary  to  run  what  is  practically  a town. 

'I'o  begin  with,  the  life  in  Nairobi  was 
very  primitive.  As  before  stated,  the  rails 
reached  here  on  May  28,  1899.  On  July 
18,  1899,  the  manager  and  chief 

engineer,  and  that  of  the  chief  accountant 
and  telegraph  superintendent  moved  up  ; 
and  until  houses  were  built  all  had  to  live  in 
tents.  'I'ents  were  not  finally  done  away 
with  until  the  commencement  of  1902. 
'I'he  'I'rafiic,  Stores,  and  Locomotive  Depart- 
ments made  it  their  headquarters  as  soon 
as  office  accommodation  could  he  provided 
for  them  ; and  at  the  present  time  Nairobi 
is  not  only  the  headquarters  of  the  railway 
but  also  of  the  Government. 

In  July,  1899,  no  resident 

population  ; at  a census  taken  on  the  30th 
of  August  this  year  (1909),  the  population 
was : — 


Europeans 

...  799 

Eurasians 

...  76 

Goanese 

...  591 

Asiatics 

3.171 

Africans 

...  9,524 

'I'otal 

1 4,1b  I 

Nairobi  is  the  finish  of  the  flat,  open 
plains.  From  here  the  country  commences 
to  rise,  and  the  line  of  the  hilly,  wooded 
country  and  that  of  the  open  grass  lands  is 
most  clearly  defined. 

'I'he  first  30  miles  from  Nairobi  do 
not  present  any  great  engineering  diffi- 
culties ; but  there  are  heav}’  cuttings  and 
banks,  and  steep  gradients.  \'ery  heavy 
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and  expensive  work,  however,  commences 
at  the  Escarpment  Station,  mile  362. 

It  was  foreseen  that  the  rails  would 
reach  and  even  pass  a few  miles  beyond 
the  summit  of  the  Kikuyu  range  long  be- 
fore the  permanent  works  on  the  descent 
into  the  Rift  Valley  could  be  readv,  and 
therefore  that,  unless  some  temporary 
arrangements  could  be  interpolated,  con- 
struction in  the  valley,  and  beyond,  would 
be  seriously  impeded  and  delayed. 

'I'he  nature  of  the  ground  rendered  tem- 
porary deviations  round  each  viaduct  im- 
practicable on  the  score  of  expense,  and 
it  was  decided,  therefore,  to  construct  an 
inclined  lift,  on  a verv  steep  slope,  on 
which  to  lower  all  waggons  of  materials  into 
the  valley,  and  to  lay  a temporary  road 
from  the  foot  of  the  lift  to  the  point  where 
the  permanent  line,  debouching  from  the 
rocky  slopes  of  Kijabe,  would  reach  the 
floor  of  the  valley.  'I'he  following  is  a 
description  of  this  temporary  work,  written 
while  it  was  still  in  use  : “ 'I'his  lift  or 
incline  overcomes  a flil'ference  of  level  of 
1,523  feet,  and  consists  of  four  portions. 
'I'wo  of  them,  one  at  the  top  and  one  at  the 
bottom,  having  inclinations  of  16  per  cent, 
and  9A  per  cent.,  are  laid  as  double  lines, 
with  drums  at  the  top  of  each,  round  which 
a steel  wire  rope  is  passed.  'I'he  railway 
waggons  are  run  down  and  up  these  inclines, 
the  full  waggons,  going  down,  hauling  the 
empty  ones  up,  speed  being  regulated  by 
brakes  on  the  drums.  The  two  middle 
portions  are  on  inclines  of  nearly  50  per 
cent.,  similarly  worked  by  steel  wire  ropes, 
i;{  inches  in  diameter,  passing  round 
‘ Howard’  clip  drums  attached  to  winding 
engines.  On  these  inclines  the  waggons  are 
taken  on  a carrier  built  with  its  top  hori- 
zontal, having  a pair  of  rails  to  take  the 
waggon,  and  suitable  clips  and  fastenings 
to  keep  the  waggons  in  place  while  being 
lowered. 

“ The  gauge  of  the  carrier  inclines  is 
5 feet  6 inches,  in  order  that  lateral  stability 
may  be  ensured. 

“ At  the  top  the  carrier  comes  up  against 
a platform  (beneath  which  is  fixed  the  clip 
drum),  so  that  the  rails  on  the  carrier  form 
a continuation  of  a road  ending  on  the 
stage  front,  thus  allowing  a waggon  to  be 
pushed  on  to  the  carrier  by  hand.  At  the 
bottom  the  carrier  goes  into  a pit,  until  the 
rails  similarly  coincide  with  a road,  on  to 
which  the  waggon  is  pushed  off. 

“ 'I'he  line  is  a double  one,  but  on  the 
lower  side  of  the  middle  point  the  rails 
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ovcikip  so  as  to  save  width  in  the  cuttinpis 
and  to  economise  sleepers. 

“ From  the  foot  of  this  lift  a temporary 
line  is  laid  until  the  permanent  alignment 
is  reached  at  mile  375.” 

These  inclines  were  in  operation  from 
Mav  3,  igoo,  to  November  4,  igoi,  when 
the  permanent  line  was  opened,  when 
they  were  dismantled  and  the  materials 
returned  to  store.  'Fhe  utility  of  these  in- 
clines mav  he  p'auoed  by  the  fact  that 
during  these  eighteen  mouths  the  railhead 
advanced  to  mile  545,  or  170  miles  beyond 
the  point  it  would  have  reached  had  the 
completion  of  the  permanent  line  down  the 
Kikuvu  escarpment  been  awaitetl.  These 
inclines  cost  £-3i,35<^’- 


While  the  inclines  were  conveying  the 
trafiic,  progress  was  being  made  with  the 
alignment  of  the  permanent  line.  When 
the  survey  for  the  descent  into  the  (Ireat 
Kift  \'alley  from  the  Kikuyu  summit  (7,600 
feet  above  sea-level)  was  completed,  it  was 
found  that  eight  ravines,  which  scored  the 
sides  of  this  steep  escarpment,  could  not 
be  crossed  bv  ordinary  embankments.  The 
toe  of  embankments  with  a slope  of  2 to  i 
would  only  have  met  the  natural  ground 
far  down  the  sides  of  the  escarpment, 
which  were  frequentl}'  as  steep  as  3 to  i, 
while  the  length  of  culvert  necessary  to 
carry  off  water  in  the  ravines  would  have 
been  inordinate.  Under  these  circum- 
slances,  viaducts  became  the  only  means 


for  carrying  the  line  across  the  ravines, 
and  steel  was  shown  to  be  the  cheapest 
material  for  the  viaduct  and  that  most 
readilv  erected.  Very  accurate  and  de- 
tailed plans  were  made  of  each  site  and 
sent  to  the  consulting  engineers,  who  were 
thus  enabled  to  design  each  trestle  accu- 
rately to  lit  the  position  for  which  it  was 
intended  ; these  plans  also  enabled  the 
engineer  to  build  masonry  pedestals  with 
holding-down  bolts  in  advance  of  the 
arriv.d  of  the  steel  work. 

'I'lic  detailed  plans  were  received  in 
England  on  March  28,  1899,  and  the  con- 
tract for  the  work  was  let  on  July  i, 
1899,  but  delivery  was  not  given  until 
Decembe]',  upo,  six  months  after  contract 


time  ; the  steel  work  did  not  reach  Africa 
until  January,  1901,  and  the  erection  was 
not  completed  until  October  i,  1901. 

The  longest  of  these  viaducts  is  776  feet 
and  the  shortest  117  feet,  and  they  vary 
from  38  feet  to  85  feet  in  height. 

Fifty  spans  of  40  feet  and  forty-seven 
spans  of  20  feet  were  used  in  their  con- 
struction ; the  total  weight  of  steel  work 
used  was  about  1,200  tons. 

In  addition  to  the  work  caused  by  these 
viaducts  there  are  very  heavy  rock  cuttings, 
the  work  on  which  was  accelerated  as 
much  as  possible  ; and,  as  soon  as  there 
was  a road  through,  reversing  stations  were 
placed  at  some  of  the  most  difficult  parts 
of  the  length,  and  the  inclines  were  done 
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away  with.  It  may,  however,  be  mentioned 
that  owing  to  the  existence  of  the  inclines 
it  was  possible  to  take  material  to  the 
Kijabe  end  of  this  section  before  it  was 
possible  to  commence  work  on  the  viaducts 
in  the  centre  of  the  length.  I'his  very 
considerably  shortened  the  time  which 
was  occupied  in  the  completion  of  the 
section. 

Following  on  from  Kijabe  to  mile  374, 
where  the  temporary  line  from  the  es- 
carpment joined  the  permanent  line,  there 
was  nothing  particularly  difficult  until  the 
Morendat  bridge  was  reached.  This  bridge 
is  approached  through  very  deep  cuttings 
on  either  side,  and  consists  of  a centre  span 
of  100  feet  on  screw-piles,  with  two  land 
spans  of  20-fect  gilders. 

From  Morendat  to  Nakuru  calls  for  no 
special  remarks,  the  country,  with  the 
exception  of  lava  cuttings  and  steam 
vents  about  Eburru,  being  generally  rolling 
plains. 

At  Nakuru  a changing  station,  with  all 
necessary  buildings  and  the  houses  and 
ofliccs  necessary  for  divisional  ofhees,  was 
built.  For  some  time  it  was  the  Customs 
station  for  goods  entering  the  Uganda 
Protectorate.  Naivasha  was  the  first  ad- 
ministrative station  on  the  railway  in  the 
Protectorate,  but  owing  to  the  greater 
importance  of  Nakuru  as  a railway  station, 
and  the  large  number  of  traders  who  took 
delivery  of  their  goods  there,  and  at  places 
on  from  there,  it  was  made  the  collecting 
station  for  Customs  in  place  of  the  actual 
administrative  oflice.  The  necessity  for 
this  office  was  done  away  when  the  change 
in  the  boundary  of  the  two  Protectorates 
took  place  in  1902. 

In  the  length  from  Nakuru,  mile  449  to 
the  terminus  at  Port  Florence,  is  some  of 
the  heaviest  work  on  the  railway.  Over 
ravines  in  the  ascent  of  the  east  side  of  the 
Man  escarpment  two  large  timber  viaducts, 
450  feet  and  345  feet  long  respectively, 
were  erected,  pending  the  completion  of 
the  steel  viaducts.  There  were  also  several 
reversing  stations  in  use  until  the  per- 
manent line  was  completed. 

On  the  ascent  out  of  the  Great  Kift 
Valley  to  the  Man  summit  (8,300  feet  above 
sea-level),  which  somewhat  resembles  in 
character  the  descent  from  Kikuyu,  nine 
ravines  are  similarly  spanned  ; again,  be- 
tween Man  summit  and  Lake  Victoria  it 
was  found  that  this  class  of  viaduct  would 
be  equallv  suitable.  In  all,  27  were  ulti- 
mately determined  upon  ; plans  of  the  sites 
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were  sent  to  England,  and,  in  this  case, 
tenders  to  include  the  erection  of  the  work 
at  site  were  called  for. 

In  regard  to  cost,  time,  and  erection,  the 
tender  of  an  American  firm  was  hy  far  the 
most  advantageous.  As  the  best  English 
firms  refused  to  tender  for  more  than  the 
supply  of  the  materials  at  an  English  port, 
the  American  tender  was  accepted,  and  the 
work  was  done  to  the  complete  satisfaction 
of  the  committee. 

There  are,  altogether,  11,845  running 
feet  of  viaducts  in  75  miles,  the  largest 
being  881  feet  and  the  smallest  156  feet 
long,  and  their  height  varying  from  37  feet 
to  III  feet  above  the  bottom  of  the  ravines 
measured  on  the  centre  lines  of  the 
railwav. 

The  total  weight  of  steel  work  in  the 
Mail  viaducts  is  5,740  tons,  and  its  cost, 
erected,  ^135,000. 

The  cuttings  on  this  length  were 
numerous,  very  deep,  and  principallv  rock, 
while  the  embankments  were  many  and 
very  high.  At  mile  525  there  is  a small 
tunnel,  200  3'ards  in  length,  which  is  half 
lined  with  masonry.  Eor  a considerable 
period  Eort  Ternan  was  made  the  centre 
of  the  construction  of  this  section  of  the 
line,  and  the  greatest  number  of  men 
employed  there  at  any  one  time  was 
nearlj^  6,000.  During  thi^  time  the 
Xandi  and  Liimbwa  tribes  gave  con- 
siderable trouble,  and  greatlv  impeded 
progress,  and  this  difliculty  lasted  until  the 
Nandi  Expedition.  In  all  the  trouble  with 
these  tribes  lasted  nearly  five  years. 

In  addition  to  the  viaducts  there  were 
numerous  bridges,  from  20  to  160  feet  in 
length,  and  from  Kibigori  to  Port  Elorence 
the  line  liad  to  be  renewed  many  times 
through  subsidence,  owing  to  the  swampy 
nature  of  the  ground.  The  rails  hnally 
reached  Port  Elorence,  and  the  first  loco- 
motive was  run  through  to  the  shores  of 
the  \’ictoria  Nyanza  on  December  20, 
ipoi. 

The  dates  upon  which  the  stations  on 
the  line  were  opened  for  tralTic,  together 
with  the  stations  subsequently  opened,  and 
those  closed  as  being  unnecessarv,  are 
given  in  the  accompanying  list. 

The  construction  of  the  railwa}’  included 
manv  features  and  expenses  that  were  not 
anticipated,  and  that  do  not  usually  form 
part  of  the  cost  of  the  construction  of  a 
railway,  such  as  a complete  medical,  com- 
missariat, transport,  telegraph,  and  police 
staff,  and  also  a separate  magistrate. 


Police. 

The  provision  and  control  of  a police 
ordinarily  forms  part  of  the  work  of  the 
Civil  Administration  of  anv  country  which 
aspires  to  be  considered  civilised,  or  to  be 
under  a settled  government ; but  in  this 


matter,  as  in  many  others,  duties  which  do 
not  usiiallv  fall  upon  railwa}'  construction 
engineers  had  to  be  undertaken  by  the 
chief  engineer,  who  was  responsible  for 
the  maintenance  of  law  and  order  in  the 
army  of  workmen,  which  at  one  time  ex- 
ceeded 22,000,  as  well  as  for  their  protection 


Mileage, 

Stations  Opened 
on  Original 
Arrangement. 

Date. 

Stations  Sub- 
sequently Opened. 

Date. 

Date  of  Station 
Closed. 

Mombasa 

June  20,  itp9 

2 

Kilindini... 

Dec.  15,  1897 

— 

— 

4 

IMakupa  Bridge... 

— 

— 

Mar.  10,  1899 

f) 

Changamwe 

— 

— 

— 

I 2 

Lower  iMazeras... 

— 

— 

Eeb.  7,  1899 

1=1 

Mazeras  ... 

— 

— 

— 

25 

Mariakani 

— 

— 

Nov.  30,  1902 

35 

Maji-ya-Chumvi 

— 

— 

— 

44 

Samburu... 

— 

— 

— 

55 

Taru  

— 

— 

Aug.  I,  1898 

61 

Mackinnon  Load 

— 

— 

70 

Fundi  Road 

— 

— 

.Vug.  I,  1898 

«5 

Maungu  ... 

— 

— 

— 

103 

Voi  

— 

— 

— 

1 1 1 

Nidi 

— 

--- 

Aug.  31,  1901 

122 

Yamanayani 

April  9,  1898 

— 

„ I,  1898 

133 

Tsavo 

May  14,  1898 

— 

— 

— 

148 

Kenani  ... 

June  18,  1898 

— 

— 

— 

It  15 

Mtito  Andei 

„ 18,  1898 

— 

— 

— 

'75 

Derajani... 

July  12,  1898 

— 

— 

Eeb.  I,  1900 

185 

Masongalem 

Sept.  II,  1898 

— 

— 

— 

i()f) 

Kibwezi  ... 

,,  II,  1898 

— 

— 

— 

201) 

Makindu... 

„ 21,  1898 

— 

— 

— 

211) 

Kiboko  ... 

Nov.  2,  1898 

— 

— 

April  6,  1899 

22() 

■Simba 

,,  2,  1898 

— 

— 

— 

23') 

248 

Muani 

|an.  I,  1899 

Sultan  Ilamud 

Sept.  I,  1899 

iVpril  19,  1899 

257 

Ivima 

h'eb.  15,  1899 

— 

— 

Aug.  31,  1901 

267 

Kin 

„ 15,  1899 

— 

— 

27f) 

Machakos  Road 

.Vpril  24,  1899 

— 

— 

— 

288 

Kapiti  Plains  ... 

„ 21,  1899 

— 

— 

— 

2qq 

Stony  Athi 

May  3,  1899 

— 

— 

Nov.  30,  1902 

3" 

Athi  River 

,,  16,  1899 

— 

— 

— 

327 

Nairobi  ... 

July  17,  1899 

— 

— 

— 

342 

Kikuyu  ... 

Nov.  10,  1899 

— 

— 

— 

34''' 

Ruaraki  ... 

„ 10,  1899 

— 

— 

Jan.  10,  1900 

352 

Lamoru  ... 

,,  10,  1899 

— 

— 

— 

3t)4 

Escarpment 

,,  10,  1899 



— 

Kedong  ... 

.Vug.  10,  1900 

— 

— 

Nov.  4,  1901 

37' 

— 

Kijabe 

Nov.  4,  1901 

— 

^S2 

Longonul 

Aug.  10,  1900 

— 

— 

March  8, 1902 

361 

Naivasha 

„ 10,  lt)00 

— 

— 

— 

366 

Morandat 

Sept.  10,  upo 

— 

— 

.■Vpril  24,  1902 

401) 

Oilgil  

„ 10,  1900 

— 

— 

— 

4I6 

Eburru  ... 

,,  10,  1900 

— 

— 

April  I,  1905 

43' 

Elmenteila 

,,  26,  1900 

— 

— 

— 

44' 

Ngotta  ... 

Oct.  15,  1900 

— 

— 

Dec.  I,  1900 

446 

Nakuru  ... 

Nov.  I,  1900 

— 

— 

— 

461 

— 

— 

Njoro 

Aug.  31,  1903 

— 

468 

Ndimo  ... 

April  I,  1901 

— 

— 

Sept.  25,  1902 

474 

484 

Elburgon 

Jan.  20,  1 90 1 

— 

- - 

— 

Molo 

May  15,  1901 

--- 

— 

— 

462 

Man  Summit 

„ 15,  1901 

— 

— 

June  10,  1903 

=;oo 

Londiani 

Aug.  I,  1901 

— 

— 

— 

508 

Kedowa  ... 

0 I,  1901 

— 

— 

June  10,  1903 

518 

Lumbwa 

„ I,  1901 

— 

— 

— 

527 

— 

Tunnel 

Dec.  I,  1902 

Nov.  10,  1904 

53''’ 

Eort  Ternan 

Oct.  6,  1901 

— 

— 

— 

543 

Mnara  ... 

Nov.  I,  1901 

— 

— 

Mar.  15,  1903 

550 

Muhoroiii 

Jan.  15,  1902 

— 

— 

— 

5bi 

578 

Kibigori  ... 

15-  1902 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Kibos 

June  10,  1903 

— 

5^4 

Port  Pdorence  ... 

Jan.  15,  1902 
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fjoni  the  attacks  of  natives  along  tlic  line 
of  route. 

The  want  of  a police  force  was  lirst 
brought  to  notice  by  the  chief  engineer  in 
March,  1897.  question  was  referred 

to  her  Majesty’s  Commissioners  for  East 
Africa,  and  eventually  it  was  decided  to 
procure  a police  officer  on  loan  from  the 
Indian  Government,  and  to  organise  a 
regular  body  of  police,  to  be  included  in 
the  railway  establishment.  On  the  advice 
of  the  Commissioner,  the  police  officer  was 
appointed  a magistrate,  and  subsequently, 
in  i8q(),  given  an  assistant,  also  lent  by  the 
Indian  Government. 

Finallv,  in  i()00,  a magistrate  was  ap- 
pointed for  the  whole  railway  zone,  and  an 
officer  was  borrowed  from  India  to  fill  the 
post. 

'I’he  police  foi'ce  numbered  in  all  39  non- 
commissioned officers  and  259  men,  and 
was  under  the  control  of  the  police  super- 
intendent and  two  assistants. 

It  was  armed  with  Martini  rifles,  and  was 
not  only  employed  on  ordinary  police 
duties,  but  also  supplied  guards  for  goods 
sheds  and  stores,  as  well  as  protection  for 
the  working  parties. 

Eventually,  in  1902,  the  force  was  taken 
over  by  the  Protectorate,  together  with 
uniforms,  arms,  and  accoutrements  free  of 
cost. 

Medical  Department. 

The  medical  staff  consisted  at  first  of  : — 

1 Medical  Officer  lent  by  the  Govern- 

ment of  India. 

2 Assistant  Surgeons  1 

. , . (.from  India. 

o Hospital  Assistants  ) 

As  the  number  of  labourers  increased, 
and  the  works  were  more  widely  scattered 
over  the  line,  the  medical  establishment 
was  gradually  increased  until  it  consisted 
of — 

6 European  Medical  Officers. 

12  Assistant  Surgeons  ■) 

. tfrom  India. 

8 Hospital  Assistants  ) 

A base  hospital  was  established  at  Kilin- 
dini,  and  field  hospitals  at  railhead,  and 
wherever  large  gangs  of  workpeople  were 
employed.  The  base  hospital  was  sub- 
sequently removed  to  Nairobi. 

The  principal  maladies  from  which  the 
labourers  suffered  were  ; malarial  fever, 
hmmaturic  fever,  pneumonia,  dysentery, 
ulcers,  venereal  diseases,  smallpox,  &c. 

Malarial  fever  and  ulcers  were  very  pre- 
valent until  the  works  had  been  carried 
forward  out  of  the  lower  country,  and  were 


over  4,000  feel  above  sea-level.  The 
former  becomes  endemic  in  the  tropics 
when  ground  is  freshlv  turned  up,  and  the 
latter  seemed  largely  due  to  the  euphorbi.i 
thorns  in  the  dense  bush  which  covered 
the  first  200  miles  from  the  coast. 

The  greatest  number  of  employees  at  any 
one  time  on  the  medical  staff  was  574. 

Transport. 

Throughout  the  region  infested  by  the 
tsetse  ily — a wide  belt  of  country  extending 
inland  for  a distance  of  about  250  miles 


from  the  coast — human  agency  afforded 
the  only  means  of  transport  known  before 
the  advent  of  the  railway.  The  size  and 
weight  of  each  package  was  necessarily 
limited  by  the  capacity  of  the  carrier,  the 
usual  load  being  65  lbs.  in  weight.  Heavier 
loads  could,  in  rare  cases,  be  carried  on  a 
pole  borne  by  two  men,  but  at  enormously 
increased  cost. 

When  railway  work  was  commenced  an 
endeavour  was  made  to  introduce  animal 
transport  for  the  supply  from  time  to  time 
of  food  and  stores  for  the  labourers  work- 
ing beyond  the  limit  to  which  rails  were 


laid.  After  a loss,  in  the  whole,  of  about 
fio  per  cent,  of  the  bullocks,  20  per  cent,  of 
I he  donkeys,  and  50  per  cent,  of  the  camels, 
mostly  from  the  elfects  of  the  Ily,  this 
endea\'our  had  to  be  ab.indoned. 

Two  special  traction  engines  and  trains 
of  waggons  were  then  tried,  and  these  were 
subsequently  doubled  in  numbers,  and  did 
much  useful  work.  A mule  service  was 
also  organised  to  work  beyond  the  “ Ily 
belt."  In  all  650  mules  were  procured, 
chiellv  from  Cyprus,  and  about  200  carts 
and  a l.irge  quantit}'  of  harness  from 
England,  and  this  form  of  transport  was 


in  use  up  to  the  time  the  rails  were  laid  to 
the  Lake  terminus  at  Port  Florence.  Of 
409  mules  then  remaining  on  hand,  310 
were  sold  to  the  military  authorities  in 
South  Africa,  and  the  rest  were  sub- 
sequentlv  disposed  of  locally. 

The  importance  of  this  department  of 
the  railway  was  so  great  that  a special 
officer.  Veterinary  Captain  A.  J.  Haslam, 
was  appointed  solely  for  its  superintendence. 
He  held  charge  of  this  department  until  he 
met  his  death  at  the  hands  of  Pie  natives  in 
July,  1898,  when  Mr.  W.  Brittlcbank,  his 
assistant,  was  appointed  to  take  his  place. 
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and  held  the  appointment  until  June,  i<)02, 
when  the  department  was  abolished. 

Commissariat. 

As  the  number  of  coolies  and  of  works 
under  construction  increased,  scattererl  as 
they  were  over  lon,<>'  distances  and  many 
miles  from  the  base  of  su]ipl\-,  the  dis- 
tribution of  goods  became  too  arduous  a 
work  for  the  engineers  in  addition  to  their 
normal  duties.  It  was  found  necessary  also 
to  import  wheat  and  grind  it  into  Hour  at 
INIombasa.  owing  to  flour,  if  kept  long  in 
stock,  becoming  unlit  for  food.  To  super- 
vise this  work  and  ensure  that  the  food  was 
properly  distributed  and  reached  its  desti- 
nation, a commissariat  officer  was  appointed 
with  a suitable  staff.  He  continued  to  act 
until  1902,  when,  the  railway  being  open 
throughout  its  entire  length,  the  importa- 
tion of  stores  having  nearly  ceased,  and 
the  numbers  of  imported  labourers  having 
largely  declined,  the  work  hitherto  done  by 
the  special  staff  was  made  over  to  the  Stoi'es 
Department.  Endeavours  have  been  made 
to  induce  the  labourers  either  to  buy  their 
own  food  or  to  supply  it  from  countr}’- 
grown  produce,  but  have  not  proved  suc- 
cessful, and  a certain  ^luantit^'  of  foodstuffs 
has  still  to  be  impoided. 

d'he  total  cost  of  the  department  was 

i:5,840. 

Telegraphs. 

d'his  subject  is  excluded  from  that  of 
railway  appliances  because,  eventually,  the 
telegraph  became  a separate  institution, 
and,  although  constructed  by  and  charged 
to  funds  voted  for  the  railway,  not  only  has 
it  been  handed  over  without  consideration 
to  the  Protectorate,  but  a rent  is  charged 
for  the  use  of  the  two  wires  required  for 
railway  working. 

At  the  third  meeting  of  the  committee 
it  was  decided  that  a telegraph  was  neces- 
sary. A superintendent  was  appointed  in 
March,  i<Sy6,  orders  for  material  given  in 
June,  the  first  consignment  was  shipped 
in  November,  and  preparation  for  erection 
made  in  Africa  ; but  it  was  towards  the  end 
of  December,  i8y6,  that  the  erection  was 
actually  begun.  Dy  July,  1897,  the  tele- 
graph had  reached  railhead,  and  was 
thereafter  laid  pari  passu  with  the  rails. 

In  December,  1897,1116  Secretary  of  State 
instructed  the  committee,  in  consequence  of 
the  state  of  affairs  in  Uganda,  to  push  on  a 
line  ol  telegraph  to  Kikuyu  with  all  possible 
despatch,  the  cost  to  be  charged  to  the 


llganda  Protectorate.  Kikuyu  was  reached 
in  July,  1898,  and  in  .Vugust  a further  ex- 
tension of  the  telegraph  was  authorised  and 
additional  staff  employed  to  superintend 
the  work  under  the  general  direction  of  the 
railway  officers.  Four  military  signallers 
were  obtained  from  the  Whir  Office,  and 
copper  wire — owing  to  its  lightness  in 
relation  to  its  capacity,  and  to  the  diffi- 
culties in  carriage  of  heavier  material — was 
sent  out.  This  arrived  in  January,  iSgc), 
and  in  the  meanwhile  the  railway  superin- 
tendent examined  the  country  up  to  the 
Eldoma  Ravine,  and  ai  ranged  for  poles  to 
be  cut  in  the  forests.  'I'he  extension  beyond 
Nairobi  was  commenced  in  January,  and 
the  wire  reached  the  Eldoma  Ravine  civil 
station  on  March  25th  of  the  same  year  ; 
but  it  was  not  until  the  end  of  April  that 
a decision  was  arrived  at  as  to  the  route 
to  be  adopted  for  the  further  extension  into 
Uganda  proper.  The  route  approved  was 
along  the  line  selected  for  the  railway  to 
Port  Florence,  thence  via  Mumias  to  Jinja, 
near  the  Ripon  Falls,  where  the  river  Nile 
leaves  the  lake,  and  onwards  to  Kampala 
and  Entebbe  ; but  the  commencement  of 
the  extension  was  del.iyed  by  cpiarantine, 
enforced  at  Naivasha  by  the  Uganda  Pro- 
tectorate owing  to  smallpox  having  broken 
out  in  epidemic  form  in  Fast  Africa.  Not 
until  September  was  the  extension  begun  ; 
it  reached  Port  Florence  on  December  7th, 
and  Mumias  during  the  next  month  ; the 
Nile  was  crossed  on  February  K),  1900  ; 
Kampala  was  reached  on  April  iith,  and 
Entebbe  on  Mayi8th,  makinga  total  length 
from  Mombasa  of  800  miles. 


Up  to  Port  Florence  the  railw.iv  under- 
took the  maintenance  of  this  temporary 
telegraph  in  return  for  the  receipts  because 
of  the  great  convenience  of  communication 
by  this  means  between  the  chief  engineer 


and  his  staff.  Beyond  Port  Florence  the 
Uganda  Protectorate  controlled  the  line. 

Fencing,  Mile  and  (iradient  Posts,  &c. 

Fencing  at  the  commencement  was  not 
necessary  except  round  important  stations. 
The  occupation  and  cultivation  of  land  in 
the  country  has,  however,  rendered  a certain 
quantity  of  this  work  imperative,  and  the 
railway  is  now  fenced  for  some  ii  miles  at 
the  coast  and  2 miles  at  Nairobi. 

Mile  and  gradient  posts  have  been  placed 
along  the  whole  length  of  the  line. 

Earthworks. 

'The  amount  of  earthworks  required  was 
considerably  more  than  had  first  been 
anticipated,  and,  owing  to  various  circum- 
stances, the  cost  per  unit  was  double  the 
rate  which  anv  competent  person  would 
have  assumed  to  be  probable,  although  well 
below  what  this  class  of  work  in  other 
comparable  parts  of  Africa  has  cost 
experienced  contractors. 

Cuttings  from  35  to  40  feet  in  depth,  and 
embankments  exceeding  35  feet  in  height, 
are  not  infrequent.  In  the  cuttings  the 
proportion  of  rock  work  averaged  about 
one-third,  while  in  some  cases  it  has  not 
been  easy  to  find  soft  material  for  filling  up 
embankments. 

The  total  quantities  excavated  were 
9,180,505  cubic  yards  of  earthworks  and 
914,605  cubic  yards  of  rock,  equivalent  to 
an  embankment  about  4.T  feet  high  along 
the  whole  length.  The  amounts  executed 
year  by  year  are  as  given  in  the  following 
table  : — 


Bridge  Work. 

(a)  Minor  Bridges,  Culvcrls,  and  Drain- 
pipes.— Under  this  head  are  included  all 
bridges  of  less  than  40  feet  (linear)  of 


Ou.vxTiriES  OF  Earthwork  exi*:cuted  i\  each  Official  Year. 


Year. 

Koek. 

E.irtli 

Total. 

1896-1897 ... 

Cubic  Yards. 

11,858 

Cubic  Yards. 

455.232 

Cubic  Yards. 

467,090 

1897-1898 ... 

68,222 

480,909 

540,131 

1 898- 1 899 ... 

86,905 

1,^20,291 

1,607,196 

181)9-1900...  ...  

173,600 

1,708,070 

1,881,670 

1900-1901 ... 

162,096 

1,966,798 

2,128,894 

]90I-U}02  ...  ...  . . 

285,349 

2,105,759 

2,391 ,108 

1902-1903  ... 

126,575 

943.446 

1,070,021 

Total 

914,605 

9,180,505 

10.095,  ^ 
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waterway.  I" p to  date  the  numbers  of  these 
are  as  follows  : — 

68  minor  bridges, 

326  culverts,  3-feet  span  and  above, 
1,071  drain-pipes, 

giving  a total  of  4,286  linear  feet  of  water- 
way, or  about  7'33  linear  feet  per  mile  of 
railway.  It  is  probable  that  more  of  this 
class  of  bridging  will  be  found  necessary 
from  time  to  time,  as  heavy  local  rainfall 
shows  the  necessity  for  more  openings. 
This  is  the  ordinary  experience  in  tropical 
countries,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  East 
Africa  should  be  exempt  from  these  con- 
ditions. 

(b)  Major  Bridges. — The  total  linear  feet 
of  bridging  is  6,260,  and  of  viaducts,  14,762, 
or  about  ii  and  25  linear  feet,  respectively, 
per  mile  of  railway.  The  latter  are  not 
built  primarily  for  the  passage  of  water 
under  the  line,  but  to  save  heavy  earth- 
works, which,  combined  with  long  tunnel 
culverts  necessary  to  take  the  water  in  the 
ravines  spanned  by  the  viaducts,  would  not 
only  have  been  more  costly  than  the  via- 
ducts, but  would  also  have  involved  a 
considerably  longer  time  in  completion. 
They  are,  therefore,  placed  in  a different 
category  from  bridges  required  only  to 
cross  water. 

The  major  bridges  vary  in  size  from 
40  to  1,320  linear  feet  of  wateiwvay,  and 
have  steel  girders  of  from  20  feet  to  100  feet 
spans  either  on  masonry  abutments  and 
piers,  or  with  steel  piers,  or  a combination 
of  both. 

On  the  construction  of  these  bridges  the 
following  spans  of.  steel  girders  have  been 
used  : — 

Forty-live  of  20-feet  span  ; 78  of  40-feet 
span  ; 37  of  6o-fcct  span  ; and  2 of  lOO-feet 
span. 

Ballast. 

In  the  early  days  it  was  proposed  to  omit 
ballast  on  most  parts  of  the  line,  and  only 
to  use  it  where  swamps  occur.  In  the 
latter  case  the  railway  would  be  raised  on 
embankments,  and  but  for  the  fact  that 
these  were  built  with  materials  taken  from 
the  swamps,  it  did  not  seem  clear  why,  even 
then,  ballast  should  be  necessary  on  the  top 
of  one  embankment  more  than  on  another  ; 
expectations  in  this  respect,  how’ever,  were 
not  realised.  Though  swamps  are  few  and 
far  between,  there  are  long  lengths  where 
“black-cotton soil” occurs.  , Without  ballast 
embankments  of  this  material  became  im- 
passable in  wet  weather,  and  ballast  is  a 
necessity  if  the  road  is  to  be  kept  open. 


Again,  on  other  long  lengths  sandy  ferru- 
ginous loam  is  met  with.  This,  in  com- 
bination with  steel  sleepers,  makes  an 
excellent  road,  but  in  dry  weather  the 
dust  raised  by  passing  trains  is  offensive  to 
passengers  and  injurious  to  the  locomotives 
and  rolling-stock.  To  keep  down  the  dust, 
a layer  of  broken  stone  is  required  over  the 
whole  width  of  the  road.  The  “ black- 
cotton  ” portions  of  the  road  had  first  to  be 
ballasted  in  order  to  keep  the  line  open, 
and  the  remainder  is  being  taken  in  hand 
gradually,  and  the  work  done,  as  cheaply 
as  possible,  with  native  labour. 

Permanent  Way. 

The  Government  decided  that  rails 
weighing  50  lbs.  per  yard  should  be  used 
and  laid  on  steel  cross-sleepers,  creosoted 
pine  being  used  in  soil  containing  sodium 
or  potassium  salts,  which,  it  was  surmised 
by  early  surveyors,  would  be  frequently 
met  with.  As  a matter  of  fact  they  are 
rare,  and  the  efflorescence  occurring  in 
many  places,  originally  mistaken  for  sodium 
or  potassium  salts,  turned  out  to  be  mag- 
nesium salts,  which  have  no  injurious  effect 
on  steel  sleepers  or  rails. 

.Vbout  60  miles  of  the  road  through 
the  Tam  Desert  were  laid  with  wooden 
sleepers,  but  as  these  decay  they  are  being 
renewed  with  steel,  and  the  whole  length 
has  been  practically  relaid.  The  number 
of  sleepers  laid  per  mile  is  2,112,  and, 
although  as  yet  the  traffic  is  light,  this 
number  is  not  found  excessive,  considering 
the  weight  of  the  engines.  In  fact,  had 
not  the  road  been  strongly  laid  in  the  first 
instance,  it  would  not  have  stood  the  heavy 
traffic  which  lasted  during  the  construction 
of  the  railwa}'. 

Permanent-way  material  sufiicient  for 
660  miles  of  single  track  was  supplied, 
giving  a surplus  of  about  20  miles,  which 
was  recpiired  when  deviations  were  being 
used,  and  consequently  parts  of  the  line 
were  for  a short  time  duplicated. 

In  early  estimates  of  the  price  of  perma- 
nent-way the  cost  of  carriage  from  the 
coast  inland  was  invariably  taken  at  too 
low  a rate,  apparentl}^  from  forgetfulness 
of  the  severe  gradients  which  the  nature  of 
the  country  rendered  imperative.  One 
penny  per  ton-mile  was  usually  assumed, 
which  is  a fair  all-round  rate  for  level 
country,  but  when  the  ruling  gradients 
were  as  much  as  i in  30,  as  happened 
on  the  many  temporary  deviations,  up 
which  a locomotive  can  onl}'  take  a load 
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double  its  own  weight,  the  actual  cost  of 
carriage  varied  from  2:fd.  to  3,jd.  per  ton- 
mile. 

Included  in  the  cost  of  permanent  way 
is  the  cost  of  laying  and  upkeep  of  about 
100  miles  of  deviations,  picking  up  this 
material  when  no  longer  required,  and 
transporting  it  to  other  points,  also  the 
upkeep  of  the  railway  as  laid  up  to 
March  31,  1902,  a period  of  over  five  and 
a half  years.  Such  a charge  is  unprece- 
dented in  railway  construction,  but  was 
made  under  Treasury  instructions.  None 
of  the  earlier  surmises  as  to  the  cost  of  a 
railway  contemplated  such  a charge. 

Stations  and  Buildings. 

(1)  Stations  and  Offices. — Under  this  head 
come  the  small  station  buildings,  with 
booking  and  telegraph  oflices,  and,  where 
required,  goods  sheds,  &c.,  which  have 
been  built  along  the  line.  There  are 
altogether  41  stations,  the  principal 
being  the  termini,  Mombasa,  on  the  island 
of  the  same  name,  and  Port  Florence  on 
the  Lake  ; Nairobi,  the  headquarters  of  the 
railwa}’’  ; and  Voi,  Makindu,  Nakuru,  and 
Muhoroni,  engine-changing  stations. 

Mombasa  and  Kilindini  are  stone  build- 
ings, but  in  practically  all  cases  the  station 
buildings  are  of  timber,  covered  outside 
with  corrugated  galvanised  iron,  so  that 
the}^  may  easily  be  taken  down,  if  required, 
and  re-erected  elsewhere.  In  design  they 
arc  inexpensive,  and  the  cost  of  upkeep 
should  not  be  large. 

(2)  Workshop  and  Store  Buildings. — There 
are  also  small  workshops  for  petty  repairs 
at  Kilindini  and  Port  Florence,  the  latter 
being  the  better  equipped  for  carrying  out 
any  urgent  work  that  may  have  to  be  done 
on  the  Lake  steamers. 

Store  buildings  have  been  built  at  Nai- 
robi, Kilindini,  and  Port  Florence. 

(3)  Staff  Quarters. — These  include  houses 
for  the  station  employees  and  clerks,  &c.  ; 
a house  every  four  miles  along  the  railway 
to  accommodate  sixteen  men  belonging  to 
the  maintenance  gangs  along  the  line  ; 
houses  for  the  artisans  and  mechanics 
employed  in  the  workshops,  for  the 
accountants  and  clerks  of  the  headquarters 
(manager’s,  accounts,  audit,  traffic,  loco- 
motive, and  store)  offices,  for  the  foremen 
and  other  petty  supervising  staff,  for  the 
officers  and  crews  of  steamers  when  in 
port,  and  for  the  manager  and  officers  of 
the  engineering,  accounts,  audit,  loco- 
motive, and  traffic  departments,  as  well  as 
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small  hospitals  at  the  changing  stations, 
and  a general  railway  hospital  at  Nairobi. 

These  buildings,  for  the  most  part,  arc 
of  wood  and  iron,  and  could  be  trans- 
ferred without  great  expense  to  other 
sites  if  desired  : but  a few  are  of  stone, 
and  in  some  cases  stone  bases  have  been 
built  for  the  iron  and  wood  superstruc- 
ture. 

The  quarters  provide  accommodation  for 
as  many  as  3,000  persons. 

Some  houses  at  Nairobi,  the  headquarters, 
have  been  taken  over  by  the  Protectorate, 
but  still  remain  charged  against  railway 
construction. 

(4)  Station  Appliances. — These  include 
engine  stables,  with  pits  for  examining  and 
cleaning  engines,  water  tanks,  water 
columns,  wells,  pumps,  turn-tables,  carriage 
sheds,  signals,  points  and  crossings,  weigh- 
bridges and  waterworks  where  the  source 
of  supply  is  distant,  &c. 

Engine  stables  are  necessary  at  the 
termini  and  headquarters  stations,  Kilin- 
dini,  Nairobi,  and  Port  Florence,  as  well 
as  at  the  changing  stations,  Voi,  Makindu, 
Nakuru,  and  Muhoroni  ; carriage  sheds  at 
the  three  main  stations  to  protect  the 
passenger  stock  from  the  sun  and  weather 
when  not  in  actual  use  ; turn-tables,  or 
substitutes  for  them,  at  all  engine  stations  ; 
signals  and  points  and  crossings  at  every 
station,  and  water-supply  at  all  possible 
stations. 

The  difficulty  of  water-supply,  owing  to 
the  long  stretches  of  waterless  tract,  in- 
volved very  heavy  expenditure  during  the 
whole  period  of  construction,  and  necessi- 
tated a larger  proportionate  capital  outlay 
for  the  use  of  the  permanent  staff  of  the 
railway  than  is  usual  in  most  countries. 
The  largest  of  the  water-supply  works  is 
that  under  construction  at  Nairobi.  The 
water  is  brought  in  by  gravity,  from 
springs  13  miles  higher  up  in  the  Kikuyu 
country,  through  cast-iron  pipes,  and  the 
portion  required  for  drinking  purposes  has 
to  be  passed  through  a special  purifying 
filter.  At  Mombasa  two  large  wells  have 
been  sunk  to  a depth  of  80  feet,  and  supply 
sufficient  water  for  present  railway  require- 
ments. 

.\t  Mazeras  the  water  is  pumped  from 
the  river,  4 miles  away,  and  to  a height 
of  over  400  feet. 

At  Voi  water  is  supplied  to  the  station 
by  a steam  pump  from  a well  close  by. 
At  Tsavo  Station  a hydraulic  self-acting 
ram  gives  an  ample  supply  to  the  station 


at  a nominal  working  cost.  At  Kenani 
and  Mtito-Andei  a gravity  supply  is  ob- 
tained from  a spring  3 miles  from  the 
latter  station,  whence  the  pipes  arc  carried 
along  the  line  of  railway  16  miles  to 
Kenani,  with  taps  for  the  maintenance 
gangs  I’ll  route.  Kibwezi  is  supplied  with 
a hydraulic  ram  from  the  stream  which 
Hows  from  the  lava  at  a level  below  the 
station.  Makindu  is  similarly  supplied 
from  the  river  over  a mile  distant.  Sul- 
tan Hamud  has  a gravity  supply  from  a 
stream  14  miles  distant.  Kin  is  supplied 
by  a steam  pump  from  the  stream  in  the 
valley.  Machakos  Road  and  stations  de- 
pend on  water-trains  for  their  supply. 
Athi  is  supplied  by  pumping  from  the 
river.  Kikuyu  is  supplied  by  pumping, 
and  Kijabe  by  a gravity  supply,  with  a 
pipe-line  i mile  long.  Naivasha  is  sup- 
plied from  the  Lake  by  a pump  worked 
by  wind  power.  Gilgil  has  a gravity 
supply  from  the  river  of  the  same  name, 
the  pipe  line  being  laid  for  a distance 
of  4 miles,  bdmenteita  is  supplied  by 
water-trains.  Nakuru  has  a gravity  supply 
from  a stream  q miles  distant.  Njoro, 
Klburgon,  Molo,  Londiani,  Lumbwa,  and 
Fort  Ternan  are  all  supplied  by  gravity, 
the  pipe  lines  being  from  i mile  to 
3^  miles  in  length,  and  Muhoroni  by  a 
hydraulic  ram  from  the  stream  close  by. 

Port  Florence  is  supplied  by  a steam 
pump  from  Lake  Victoria,  the  inlet  pipe 
being  some  distance  out,  and  to  windward 
of  the  harbour. 

Experiments  have  been  made  at  various 
points,  by  means  of  diamond-drilling 
machiner}^  to  locate  water  on  the  Tarn 
Desert  and  on  the  .Athi  Plains,  but  with- 
out any  success. 

Equipment. 

(a)  Locomotives. — Besides  22  second-hand 
locomotives,  worn  out  on  construction  work 
and  since  written  off  as  plant,  70  powerful 
locomotives  were  supplied.  Thirty-four  of 
these  were  of  English  manufacture,  and  36 
were  supplied  by  the  Baldwin  Locomo- 
tive Works,  IT.S.A. 

The  amount  of  rolling  stock  supplied  is 
undoubtedly  larger  than  is  required  for 
the  small  public  traffic  at  present  offer- 
ing, but  it  was  only  just  sufficient  to 
carry,  in  a reasonable  time,  from  the 
coast  to  points  where  they  were  required, 
the  materials  necessary  for  construction. 
Had  the  amount  of  rolling  stock  been 
restricted  to  the  ultimate  traffic  require- 
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ments  the  period  of  construction  of  the 
railway  would  have  been  very  much  pro- 
longed, and  expenses  in  other  directions 
largely  increased. 

Sir  Guilford  Molesworth,  in  his  Inspec- 
tion Report  of  March,  1899,  has  explained 
in  detail  why  so  large  a number  of  loco- 
motives was  required  for  this  mountain 
line  (there  were  finally  92I.  The  Uganda 
Railway  is  essentially  a mountain  railway, 
with  I in  50  and  i in  60  permanent 
gradients.  The  locomotives  were  required 
for  construction  purposes,  not  for  traffic, 
and  on  the  numerous  temporary  diversions 
(aggregating  at  least  100  miles)  the  gra- 
dients have  sometimes  been  i in  30  or  even 
steeper,  involving  lighter  loads,  shorter 
trains,  and  a larger  number  of  engines 
simultaneously  at  work  on  various  sections 
of  the  line.  With  bad  water  and  rough 
work,  provision  had  to  be  made  for 
engines  washing  out,  under  repair,  or  en- 
gaged in  special  work,  e.g.,  banking,  shunt- 
ing, beach-work,  stores,  &c.  Moreover, 
while  rails,  bridge  work,  station  machinery, 
rations,  transport,  animals,  &c.,  were  being 
railed  up,  the  requirements  of  public  traffic 
had  simultaneously  to  be  met. 

The  order  for  some  of  the  locomotives 
was  placed  in  America  solely  because  the 
English  manufacturers  in  1898-99  could 
not  give  delivery  within  reasonable  time, 
their  works  being  choked  with  orders  held 
over  owing  to  the  great  strike  of  1897-98. 
Although  not  Irnished  in  the  same  style 
as  those  of  British  make,  the  American 
engines  have  done  excellent  work,  arc 
easier  on  the  road,  and  are  generally 
better  suited  for  rough  work  during  con- 
struction. 

(b)  Rolling  Stock. — The  present  rolling 
stock  is  tabulated  on  p.  216. 

The  original  width  of  the  rolling  stock 
was  7 feet,  but  it  has  since  been  increased 
to  8 feet  in  the  majority  of  the  vehicles, 
and  the  widening  of  the  remainder  will  be 
carried  out  as  opportunity  offers. 

In  third-class  passenger  vehicles  it  has 
increased  the  seating  accommodation  25 
per  cent. ; in  the  second  and  first-class 
carriages  it  has  not  resulted  in  any  greater 
carrying  capacity,  but  in  more  room  and 
greater  comfort  for  the  travelling  public. 

Ordinary  goods  vehicles  carry  a load  of 
10  tons,  bogie  vehicles  of  20  tons. 

All  coaching  vehicles,  and  the  greater 
part  of  the  goods  vehicles,  are  fitted  with 
Westinghouse  brakes,  and  patent  buffers 
and  safety  chains. 


I 


I! 

!i  ON  THE  MAU. 

^ ALSO  ON  THE  MAU 


MILE  529. 

ENGINES  IN  THE  VOI  YARD. 

NEAR  KIKUYU. 


j: 
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Kollixg  Stock. 


I )cscription. 


Codcliii!!^  Siock. 

Inspection  carriages... 

F'irst  class 

Composite — First  and  second-class  c.ir- 
riages 

Ilogie-Composite — First  and  lliird  class... 

Bogie-Composite — First,  second,  and  third 
class... 

Composite — First,  second,  aiul  tlmrl  class 
ordinary 

Composite — First  .iiid  third-class  urtlin.iry 

Second-class  carriages 

I ’ay  van 

'I'hird-class  carriages 

Composite — Third  and  one  coinpariment 
inter. 

Postal  vans 

Horse  boxes  ... 

Brake  vans 


'I'otal  . 

Gootls  Slock 
Rail  and  timber  trucks 
Low-sided  iron 
High-sided  waggons 
Covered  goods  bogies 
Low-sided  bogies 
High-sided  bogies  ... 
Covered  goods  waggons 
Covered  cattle  trucks 
Powder  vans  ... 

Tank  waggons 
Sheep  trucks  ... 


Total 


(iK.vxu  Tot.vl 


Total  on 
Hand. 

Kitted 

witli 

hoiise 

Brake. 

Train 

Pipe. 

Safety 

Chains. 

Jones's 

Buffers. 

10 

10 

10 

10 

4 

4 

— 

4 

4 

16 

16 

16 

16 

I 

I 

r 

r 

9 

9 

- 

9 

9 

Cl 

6 

- 

() 

() 

8 

8 

— 

8 

8 

I 

1 

I 

I 

S3 

83 

83 

83 

2 2 

2 2 

2 2 

2 2 

■> 

•7 

- - 

2 

6 

— 

() 

b 

() 

50 

Sg 

— 

50 

50 

221 

() 

221 

22  1 

100 



250 

- - 

I 22 

— 

150 

148 

2 

1.^0 

LSo 

-7  *> 

00 

16 

16 

16 

16 

51 

51 

— 

51 

51 

260 

260 

— 

260 

2tlO 

25 

25 

— 

25 

25 

3 

— 

3 

3 

62 

— 

61 

62 

1 

I 

I 

1 

951 

534 

188 

601 

53^> 

1,172 

749 

194 

822 

757 

Flotilla  and  Harbour  Works. 

At  the  ocean  terminus,  Kilindini  Harbour, 
on  the  south  side  of  the  island  of  Mombasa, 
was  chosen  for  the  landing  of  stores  and 
materials  for  the  railway.  A comparison 
between  this  harbour  and  that  on  the 
other,  or  Mombasa,  side  of  the  island  is 
fully  set  forth  in  Sir  (niilford  Molesworth’s 
Report  (“Africa,”  No.  5,  1899),  in  the  fol- 
lowing words  : — 

“ Momb.as.x. 

“The  present  port  of  iMombasa  is  abso- 
lutely unfitted  to  be  the  main  port  of 
British  East  Africa. 

“ The  anchorage  is  narrow  and  confined, 
and  steamers  of  large  size  have  some 
difficulty  in  turning. 

“The  landing  arrangements  are  primitive. 


and  the  custom-house  and  sheds  small  and 
cramped. 

“ Mombasa  is  easier  of  access  for  sailing 
vessels  entering  with  the  prevailing  wind  ; 
but  the  port  is  to  some  extent  unprotected 
from  heavy  seas,  and  would  be  exposed  to 
bombardment  from  outside  in  case  of  war. 

“ Kilixdixi. 

“ At  Kilindini,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is 
an  excellent  harbour,  completely  land- 
locked, with  a capacious  and  well-protected 
anchorage. 

“The  present  landing  jetties  for  the 
railway  terminus  are  there,  and  the  port 
possesses  great  facilities  for  development, 
and  sites  for  warehouses  and  wharves 
capable  of  almost  indefinite  extension.” 

In  order  to  give  proper  facilities  for 
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discharging  cargoes  in  reasonable  time 
a temporary  jetty,  partly  embankment  and 
partly  wooden  piles,  was  constructed  to  a 


C.  B.  BLENCOWE,  CHIEF  OFFICER  OF 
UGANDA  RAILWAY  LAKE  STEAMER. 


sufficient  distance  to  enable  loaded  lighters 
to  be  alongside  and  be  discharged  at  any 
time  of  the  tide.  Owing  to  the  attacks  of 
Liiimoria  and  Teredo  navalis  the  wooden 
piles  were  gradually  destroyed,  and  were 
replaced  with  coral  rock,  and  on  one  side 
with  piles  made  of  steel  railway  bars 


W.  H.  M.  TOWNSEND,  COMMANDER 
OF  UGANDA  RAILWAY  SS.  “CLEMENT 
HILL.” 

of  heavy  section.  This  is  now  being 
abandoned  and  replaced  by  the  new  works 
described  later. 


THE  UGANDA  RAILWAY 


The  Hotilla  at  Kiliiidini  consisted  of  one 
steam  tug-boat,  67  feet  in  length,  ii 
lighters,  or  barges,  vaiAung  from  150  tons 
capacity  to  60  tons. 

Of  these,  seven  were  new  when  supplied, 
but  four  were  old,  and  are  now  completely 
worn  out. 

The  serviceable  part  of  this  equipment  is 
now  transferred  to  Lake  Victoria. 

New  works  arc  now  being  carried  out  at 
Kilindini,  and  should  be  completed  before 
the  end  of  the  present  year.  They  consist 
of  a main  wharf  of  550  feet  in  length,  built 
of  concrete  blocks,  with  sheds  400  feet  long 
by  120  feet  wide,  and  two  lo-ton  cranes, 
14  acres  of  reclaimed  land  and  2h  miles 
of  sidings.  Easy  grade  roads  arc  also 
being  made,  connecting  the  wharf  with 
both  Mombasa  and  Kilindini. 

At  Port  Florence,  the  terminus  at  the 
Lake,  a town  has  been  created.  There  is  a 
ship-building  yard,  with  all  appliances  and 
workshops  necessary  for  the  construction 
of  iron  or  steel  ships,  a dry  dock  350  feet 
long,  excavated  ont  of  the  solid  rock,  and 
htted  with  20-ton  steel  sheer  legs,  and 
a lo-ton  travelling  erecting  crane. 

A pier  430  feet  long,  and  a wharf  500  feet 
long,  both  with  ample  shed  accommodation, 
sidings,  crane,  &c.  These  are  capable 
of  accommodating  the  Lake  steamers,  and 
have  a minimum  depth  of  8 feet  at  lowest 
Lake  level.  A harbour  light,  visible  for 


about  5 miles,  is  fixed  on  the  end  of  tlic 
pier,  showing  a white  beam  of  light  along 
the  fairway,  and  showing  red  over  all  foul 
ground.  In  line  with  tliis  light  another 
more  powerful  one,  visible  for  14  miles,  is 
lixed  fnrtlicr  inland  behind  the  station,  on 


rising  ground.  The  two  lights  together 
form  a leading  light  to  guide  steamers  to 
the  pier  after  nightfall,  or  to  guide  departing 
vessels,  should  it  be  advisable  to  sail  before 
daylight. 

There  are  also  a number  of  houses, 
some  stone,  some  iron  and  wood,  and 


quarters  for  all  the  men  employed  on 
shore,  in  addition  to  the  crews  of  the 
ships. 

The  shipping  trade  on  the  Lake  has  neces- 
sitated the  carrying  ont  of  accommodation 
works  at  various  ports  in  Uganda. 


At  Ehitebbe  there  is  a pier  240  feet  long, 
with  warehouse,  clerks'  houses,  Nc. 

At  Kampala  Port  a pier  265  feet  long, 
with  warehouse  and  staff  quarters. 

At  Jinja  a pier  240  feet  long,  with  ware- 
houses and  staff  quarters. 

The  Hotilla  is  as  follows  ; — 


UGANDA  RAILWAY  SS.  “CLEMENT  HILL  ' AT  KISUMU. 


r 

2 

3 

4 

^ 5 

6 

7 

s 

y 

10 

1 I 

12 

13 

Passenger 

Year  ending 
March,  1900. 

Staff  of 

Name  or  distinguishing  No. 
of  Vessel. 

Accommoda- 

and  Serial  No. 

Indicated 

Horse- 

Displacement 

Tonnage. 

Draft  full}' 
Loaded. 

Breadth. 

Length 
over  all. 

tion. 

Cargo 

Accom- 

c?  0 

Duel 

Capacity. 

Speed  in 
Knots. 

Power. 

1st 

Class 

2nd 

Class. 

modation 

0 s 
|t§ 

i 0 

i 0 

0 

-E 

0 

Feb., 

1903 

I 

Steamers  and  Tugs. 

ss.  Winifred,  twin  screw... 

550  h.p. 

700  tons 

6 ft.  10  in. 

29  ft. 

175  ft. 

10 

8 

130 tons 

309 

56 

33  tons 

9 to  10 

7 

Jan., 

1904 

2 

ss.  Sybil,  twin  screw 

330  h.p. 

700  tons 

6 ft.  10  in. 

29  ft. 

175  ft- 

10 

8 

130  tons 

271 

94 

33  tons 

9 to  lo 

7 

3tt 

Dec., 

1906 

3 

ss.  Clement  Hill,  twin  screw 

633  h.p. 

1,100  tons 

7 ft- 

32  ft. 

223  ft. 

16 

12 

230  tons 

345 

20 

30  tons 

9to  10 

7 

42 

Dec., 

1897 

4 

Tug  Perev  Anderson,  single 

60  h.p. 

100  tons 

7 ft.  6 in. 

14  ft. 

68  ft. 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

322 

43 

10  tons 

7 to  8 

2 

8 

Dec., 

1907 

a 

ss.  Nyanza,  twin  screw  ... 

350  h.p. 

1,146  tons 

7 ft. 

34  ft- 

220  ft. 

Nil 

Nil 

5251011$ 

124 

241 

30  tons  9 to  10 
i 

7 

3f' 

Steel  barges,  7,  120  tons  each.  Steel  motor  launch,  i. 


Carriage  of  Troops. 


ss.  Winifred 

Horses,  i86 

Men,  713 

Baggage,  lootons 

ss.  Sybil 

„ 186 

0 7L3 

ss.  Clement  H ill  ... 

252 

,,  1,176 

120  tons 

ss.  Nyanza 

2()2 

,,  800 

,,  120  tons 

Tug  Percy  A nderson 

,,  Nil 

0 50 

Lighter 

36 

,,  150 

,,  80  tons 

Note. — No  armament  carried. 


It  is  of  interest  to  record  that  the  ss. 
William  Mackinnon,  belonging  to  the 
Uganda  Government,  was  erected  by  the 
Uganda  Railway. 

It  was  sent  out  to  Mombasa  in  1895, 
and  endeavours  were  made  to  transport 
it  to  the  Lake.  It  proved,  however,  too 
formidable  a task,  and  after  taking  it  as 
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far  as  Kihvvezi,  180  miles  from  the  coast, 
the  work  was  abandoned.  In  1899  tlie 
Uganda  Railway  undertook  the  work,  and 
the  transport  to  the  Lake  took  about  six 
months.  The  erection  was  commenced 
in  December,  1899,  and  the  steamer  was 
launched  in  June,  1900,  and  commenced 
work  in  Xovember  of  the  same  year.  It 
would  have  been  I'mished  at  an  earlier 
date,  but  was  delayed  owing  to  th.e  re- 
peated losses  of  parts  due  to  a rising 
amongst  the  Xandi. 

Steam  launches  have  also  been  erected 
for  iirms  in  Clerman  East  Africa,  and  the 
erection  of  two  more  is  now  under  con- 
sideration. 

Much  criticism  (of  the  most  adverse 
nature)  has  been  passed  on  the  policy 
adopted  in  the  many  deviations  that  were 
made  during  the  period  of  construction. 
In  all  these  amounted  to  about  100  miles, 
and  the  material  employed  in  them 
was  taken  up  as  the  i'mished  permanent 
line  reached  them,  and  used  again  else- 
where. I consider  the  end  justilied  the 
means.  In  a telescopic  railway  like  the 
Uganda  Railway — that  is,  a railway  which 
starts  from  a given  point,  and  all  the 
material  that  is  used  in  the  construction 
must  start  from  that  point  also,  and  the 
furthest  distance  the  rails  are  from  that 
point  or  the  furthest  distance  that  the 
construction  of  works  requiring  materials 
can  be  carried  out — it  is  an  absolute 
necessity  to  have  some  manner  of  trans- 
port, otherwise  the  completion  of  the 
railways  depends  upon  the  final  completion 
of  all  bridges,  viaducts,  and  heavy^  cuttings 
and  embankments  as  the  permanent  way 
is  laid.  The  mileage  that  was  laid  and 
opened  for  trafhc  far  in  advance  of  the 
completion  of  the  permanent  line  con- 
clusively proves  that  the  policy  adopted 
by  his  Majesty’s  Government  was  sound, 
and  justilied  by  the  saving  in  time  and 
cost  thus  effected. 

Salisbury  bridge,  mile  3,  was  opened 
for  traffic  in  July',  1899,  when  railhead 
was  at  mile  335. 

Mazeras  incline,  mile  14,  was  opened 
in  February,  1899,  when  railhead  was  at 
mile  256. 

Tsavo  bridge,  mile  132,  was  opened 
in  February',  1899,  when  railhead  was  at 
mile  259. 

The  bridges  between  Kenani  and  Kiu, 
miles  145  to  260,  were  opened  in  March, 
1901,  when  railhead  was  at  mile  483. 

The  permanent  line  between  Kiu  and 


Kapiti  Plains  was  opened  in  June,  1902, 
six  months  after  the  line  was  opened  at 
the  Lake  terminus. 

The  temporary  line  of  the  Kikuyu 
viaducts  was  opened  when  railhead  was 
at  Xakuru,  ami  the  viaducts  were  opened 
when  railhead  was  at  mile  543. 

The  Man  viaducts  were  opened  in 
March,  1903,  ib  months  after  arrival  of 
the  materials. 

The  construction  divisions  were  linally 
closed  in  December,  1904,  two  years  after 
the  line  was  opened  for  traflic,  and  when 
the  trafl'ic  of  the  open  line  was  paying 
its  working  expenses. 

Since  that  date  numerous  small  works 
and  betterments  have  been  carried  out, 
the  cost  of  some  of  them  being  provided 
for  out  of  the  original  grant  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  railway  and  the  cost  of 
the  remainder  out  of  the  earnings  ; the 
balance  of  the  earnings  being  absorbed 
in  the  general  expenditure  of  the  Pro- 
tectorate. 

The  cost  of  the  railway  to  (March  31, 
1909,  as  borne  by'  the  original  grant 
of  T5, 550,000,  is  ^(5,458,084,  of  which 
£67,770  is  represented  by  stores  in  hand. 
On  extraordinary  works  and  steamers  the 
expenditure  was  £(207,478,  making  a total 
cost  of  £5,665,562. 

Expexdituke 
TO  March  31, 


Heads  of  Account.  1909. 


.Vdministration  and  general 

£ 

s. 

d. 

charges  ... 

424,065 

17 

7 

Surveys 

80,469 

12 

I 

Land 

22,173 

10 

9 

Formation... 

1,258,894 

7 

4 

Bridge  work 

770,891 

5 

2 

Fencing,  &c. 

16,137 

9 

3 

Telegraph 

59,513 

I 

I 

Ballast  and  permanent 

way  

1-523,334 

13 

3 

Stations  and  buildings  ... 

590,524 

14 

4 

Equipment 

498,173 

16 

4 

Plant 

99,300 

19 

8 

Ferries  and  jetties 

42,076 

6 

4 

Loss  and  depreciation  ... 

4,758 

14 

9 

Total  cost 

5,390,314 

7 

I I 

Balance  at  debit  of  stores 

on  March  31st  ... 

67,769 

12 

I I 

5,458,084 

0 

10 

The  cost  per  mile  of 

certain  railway's 

may  be  quoted  ; — 


African. 

£ 

Lagos  (estimated)  ...  ...  ...  7,000 

Gold  Coast  8,000 

Congo  (2  ft.  by  6 in.  gauge,  heavy 
gradient)  ...  ...  ...  ...  10,000 

Cape 10,518 

Xatal  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  11,000 

Mashonaland ...  ...  ...  ...  10,118 

Ruluwayo  to  Kafu  (estimated),  578 

miles  7,355 

Pcira,  original  (comparable  if  the 
Uganda  Railway  had  been  con- 
structed under  a contract  per- 


mitting free  use  of  the  sharpest 
curve  and  steepest  gradient,  and 
20  lb.  rail)  ...  ...  ...  ...  2,898 

Beira,  reconstructed,  but  still 

unfinished  ...  ...  11,386 

Uganda,  as  estimated  for  in  1893, 
with  ruling  gradients  of  2f  per 
cent.,  was  to  cost  per  mile  ...  3,400 

Or  if  bridged  and  ballasted  and 

equipped  more  elaborately  ...  5,600 

Or  with  the  extra  bridging  which 


the  managing  member  of  the 
committee,  in  December,  1895, 
advised  to  be  necessary  ...  7,300 

Llganda  Railway  as  built,  bridged, 
and  ballasted  throughout,  with 
2 per  cent,  ruling  gradients,  com- 
plete workshops,  and  full  com- 
plement of  rolling  stock,  cost 
per  mile  ...  ...  ...  ...  9,504 


The  superior  staff  employed  during  con- 
struction was  constituted  as  follows  : — 


Post. 

Scale  of 

Salary. 

Adntinisiration. 

£ £ 

I Chief  Engineer  and  Man- 

ager   

1,250-1,600 

I Deputy  Manager  ... 

1,200  — 

I Chief  Draughtsman 

250-  350 

I Assistant  Draughtsman  ... 

250-  350 

Accoiinis  Dcpaiiinc 

III. 

I Chief  Accountant  ... 

600-  800 

2 Assistant  Accountants 

300-  550 

Indian  Agency. 

I Agent  in  India 

800-1,000 

Coin  III  issa  ria  t Depa  lint  en  t. 

I Commissariat  Officer  ...  300-  600 

I Assistant  Commissariat 

Officer  300-  400 
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E ngi II  ccriiig  Dcpa  rtineii  I. 

£ £ 

I Deputy  Chief  Eingiiieer  ...  1,200  — ■ 

I Superintending  Eingincer  1,200  — 

9 District  Ehigineers  ...  700-1,000 

10  Senior  Assistant  Engineers  500-  600 

16  Junior  Assistant  Engineers  300-  400 

Locomotive  Department. 

I Locomotive  Superintendent  550-  800 
3 Assistant  Superintendents  350-  650 

I Workshop  Manager  ...  500  — 

Medical  Department. 

I Medical  Officer  ...  ...  700-1,000 

5 Assistant  Officers  ...  ...  300-  600 

Police  and  Magisterial  Department. 

I Railway  Magistrate  ...  600  — 

I Police  Oflicer  ...  ...  650 

I Assistant  Officer  ... 


Stores  Department. 

I Chief  Storekeeper... 

4 Assistant  Storekeepers 

Telegraph  Department. 
I Telegraph  Superintendent 
I Assistant  Superintendent... 

Traffic  Department. 

I Traffic  Superintendent 
3 Assistant  Superintendents 

Transport  Department. 
I 'J'ransport  Officer  ... 


There  were,  as  a matter  of  course,  many 
changes  in  the  personnel  from  time  to  time, 
and  the  total  number  during  the  whole 
period  was  126. 

There  were,  in  addition  to  this  and  to 
the  number  of  men  previously  given,  2,331 
subordinate  officials,  making  a grand  total 
of  38,190  men  who  assisted  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  railway,  and  independent 
of  those  employed  by  contractors.  The 
latter  number  can  safelv  be  estimated  at 


Mr.  L.  EL  Caine  ; Chief  Storekeeper,  Mr.  T. 
A.  White  ; Transport  Officers,  Capt.  Haslam,' 
Mr.  W.  Drittlebank  ; Commissariat  Oflicer, 
Mr.  R.  J.  Corbet. 

Tlie  Railway  Committee  recognised  the 
social  requirements  of  the  subordinate  staff 
by  providing  them  with  institutes  and 
sports  grounds.  The  initial  cost  was  met 
from  railway  funds,  but  the  working  ex- 
penses arc  defrayed  by  the  members. 
Owing  to  the  varied  nationalities  employed 
it  is  necessary  to  provide  for  all  of  them. 


intercourse  in  the  event  of  Nairobi  be- 
coming at  all  populated,  and  declined  the 
offer  so  that  they  might  be  able  to  support 
the  Nairobi  Club,  which  was  opened  in  1901. 

The  superior  oflicials  hold  a dinner 
3marly  of  past  and  present  oflicials  who  are 
in  their  tenth  year  in  the  country.  It  is 
usually  held  in  April,  and  in  the  present 
year  26  were  qualified  to  attend,  and  16 
actually  sat  down. 

The  natural  conclusion  of  the  histor}^  of 
the  construction  is  to  give  the  highest 


0 Rs. 

p.m. 

500- 

800 

(J 

300- 

500 

400- 

800 

300- 

400 

550- 

870 

300- 

450 

0 

600- 

700 

4 

HON.  H.  A.  F.  CURRIE,  C.M.G. 
(General  Manager ) 

Pitch  by  Elliott  & Fry 


5,000. 

The  principal  officials  of  the  railway 
were  : — 

Manager  and  Chief  Engineer,  Sir  George 
Whitehouse,  K.C.B.  ; Deputy  Manager,  Mr. 
F.  Rawson,  C.M.G. ; Chief  Accountant, 
Mr.  B.  Eastwood  ; Deputy  Chief  Engineer, 
Mr.  R.  Anderson,  C.M.G.  ; Superintending 
Engineer,  Mr.  T.  R.  Baas  ; ' Superintendent 
of  Surveys,  Mr.  J.  W.  Blackett ; Locomotive 
Superintendent,  Mr.  C.  Sandiford,  C.B.  ; 
Traffic  Manager,  Mr.  A.  E.  Cruickshank  ; 
Medical  Officer,  Dr.  A.  R.  Sievesking  ; Tele- 
graph Superintendents,  Mr.  E.  Stallibrass, 
' Killed  in  ;i  trolley  accident. 


and  in  Nairobi  there  are  separate  institu- 
tions for  Europeans,  Indians,  and  Goanese. 

A club  building  was  given  to  the  superior 
staff  at  Kilindini,  which  was  subsequently 
removed  to  Fort  Ternan  when  construction 
was  at  its  maximum,  and  afterwards  to 
Port  F'lorence,  where  it  is  now  open  to  the 
public  under  the  name  of  the  Nyanza  Club. 

A club  was  most  thoughtfully  offered  to 
the  staff  when  headquarters  were  removed 
to  Nairobi  in  1899,  but  the  officials  then 
considered  that  a private  club  of  railway 
officials  only  might  be  detrimental  to  social 
' INIiirdered  by  natives. 
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possible  praise  to  Sir  George  Whitehouse 
for  the  manner  in  which  he  carried  out 
this  great  work,  and  to  the  staff  who 
assisted  him.  The  Right  Honourable 
Joseph  Chamberlain,  speaking  in  Nairobi 
in  December,  1902,  said  that  he  felt  proud 
that  he  had  been  instrumental  m the  crea- 
tion of  the  railway  ; the  staff  are  equally 
proud  that  they  have  been  instrumental  in 
its  construction. 

Traffic  and  the  Open  Line. 

The  traffic  of  the  railway  began  before 
any  portion  of  it  was  opened  to  the  public. 
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owing  to  the  requirements  of  the  Govern- 
ment in  connection  with  the  rising  in 
Uganda.  In  addition  to  the  figures  pre- 
viously given,  the  work  done  for  the 
Government  up  to  tlie  end  of  lyoi  was  tlie 
conveyance  of  57,556  passengers  and  6,551 
tons  of  stores.  The  total  charge  of  this 
was  ;^58,i46.  Had  these  stores  been 
carried  by  the  old  caravan  method  (if  it 
had  been  possible  to  do  so),  the  cost  for 
the  same  distance  would  have  been 
^566,536  ; the  saving,  therefore,  was  over 
half  a million  sterling. 

While  the  line  was  under  construction 
the  receipts  from  the  public  and  from  the 
carriage  of  Government  stores  were  not 
sufficient  to  cover  the  working  e.^penses  of 
the  open  sections  ; the  difference  between 
the  receipts  and  the  actual  cost  of  working 


and  maintaining  the  open  sections  was 
charged  to  the  carriage  of  construction 
stores,  otherwise  to  capital.  In  this  way 
the  outlay  from  capital  is  increased  in  a 
manner  not  usual  on  other  railways,  where 
sections  as  opened  have  to  maintain  them- 
selves by  their  earnings,  the  cost  of  carriage 
of  material  for  unopened  portions  being 
done  at  low  rates,  and  never  exceeding  the 
lowest  charged  to  the  public. 

When  Sir  George  Whitehouse  left  on  the 
completion  of  construction  (Mr.  F.  Rawson, 
C.M.G.,  acted  as  manager  for  six  months, 
until  the  arrival  of  Mr.  H.  A.  F.  Currie  in 
September,  1903. 

Mr.  R.  J.  Church  was  Superintendent  of 
Way  and  Works  until  the  end  of  1905, 
when  he  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  A.  F. 
Church. 


These  were  the  principal  changes  in  the 
administration,  and  the  personnel  of  the 
staff  at  present  is  as  follows  : — 

Mr.  H.  jV.  F.  Currie,  C.M.G.,  Manager  ; 
Mr.  B.  Eastwood,  Chief  Accountant  ; Mr. 
H.  E.  Goodship,  Assistant  Accountant  ; 
Mr.  A.  E.  Cruickshank,  I'raffic  Manager  ; 
Mr.  J.  W.  Sweenie,  Mr.  G.  A.  Stanley,  Mr. 
El.  G.  Wilson,  Assistant  Traffic  Managers  ; 
Mr.  C.  Sandiford,  C.B.,  Locomotive  Superin- 
tendent ; Mr.  B.  L.  Bremner,  Mr.  M. 
Gallagher  (Works),  Mr.  A.  W.  Reid  (Stores), 
Mr.  J.  H.  Penruddocke,  Mr.  R.  Chant 
(Marine),  Assistant  Locomotive  Superin- 
tendents ; Mr.  W.  H.  M.  Townsend,  Mr.  11. 
J.  'ITirnbulI,  Lieut.  R.N.R.,  Mr.  J.  H.  Gray, 
Commanders,  Lake  steamers ; Mr.  G.  W. 
Bruce,  Lieut.  R.N.R.,  Mr.  C.  B.  Blencowc, 
Lieut.  R.N.R.,  Mr.  P.  .\.  CL  Fell,  Lieut. 
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K.N.K.,  Chief  Oliicers,  Lake  steamers  ; Mr. 
Cf.  F.  Diigdale,  Lieut.  K.N.R.,  Mr.  G.  C.  E. 
ttampden,  Lieut.  K.N.K.,  Mr.  E.  A.  Wearn, 
Lieut.  R.X.R.,  Mr.  L.  G.  P.  Vereker,  Lieut. 
R.N.R.,  Second  Ofiicers.  Lake  steamers;  Mr. 
C.  Bennett,  Cliief  Engineer;  Mr.  A.  F. 
Cliurch,  Superintendent  of  Waj'  and  Works  ; 
Mr.  S.  Couper,  Mr.  W.  M.  Gricss,  District 
Engineers;  Mr.  C.  S.  Hunter,  Mr.  G.  O. 
Hyatt,  i\Ir.  C.  M.  Ifunhury,  Assistant 
Engineers;  Mr.  J.  H.  (lailey,  Enginecr-in- 
Charge,  Harbour  Works  ; Mr.  T.  Wardle, 
Sub-Engineer. 

There  are  486  subordinate  ofiicials,  and 
nearly  10,000  labourers  and  artisans. 

Artisans  ...  ...  ...  ...  990 

Labourers  ...  ...  ...  5,090 

Labourers  on  contract  labour...  3,500 

During  the  past  year  (1908-9)  a Provident 
Fund  Institution  has  been  inaugurated  for 
the  benefit  of  the  subordinate  staff,  and  is 
enjoyed  by  all  drawing  over  Rs.  30  per 
month.  Briefly  described,  the  members 
contribute  one-twelfth  of  their  salaries. 
'I'he  railway  adds  a contribution  that  is  not 
less  than  three-quarters  and  not  more  than 
an  equal  amount  of  what  has  been  sub- 
scribed, and  the  whole  is  invested  at  4 per 
cent,  compound  interest.  By  main'  a pro- 
vident fund  is  considered  far  preferable  to 
a pensionable  service,  as  it  not  only  places 
the  contributor  in  a satisfactory  pecuniarv 
position  at  the  termination  of  his  service, 
but  it  also  ensures  his  family,  in  the  event 
of  his  death,  receiving  the  same  amount  of 
money  as  tliat  to  which  he  would  under 
the  most  favourable  circumstances  have 
been  entitled. 

The  traffic  of  the  railwav-,  though  small, 
is  graduallv  increasing,  and  may  be  taken 
as  the  pulse  of  the  country,  c.xcluding  the 
coast  belt.  From  the  time  the  railway  first 
opened  for  public  traffic  until  a year  after 
the  rails  had  reached  the  Lake  there  was  a 
small  quantity  carried  for  the  public.  By 
far  the  greatest  portion  of  it  was  upwards, 
and  undoubtedly  a very  great  percentage 
of  what  was  carried  was  for  the  Indian 
traders  who  supplied  the  wants  of  the  men 
employed  on  construction. 

After  the  rails  reached  the  Lake  there 
was  a slight  upward  tendency,  but  it  was 
not  until  the  Lake  steamers  commenced 
running  and  tapping  the  resources  of  the 
Lake  that  a really  decided  improvement 
took  place. 

The  diagram  on  p.  221  represents  more 
clearly  than  an  array  of  figures  what  has 


been  carried  for  the  Government  and 
public  both  on  the  railway  and  the  steamers. 

The  passenger  traffic,  as  demonstrated  in 
the  diagram  below,  closely  followed  the 
lines  of  the  goods  trafiic,  but  the  cause  of 
the  great  increase  is  due  not  onlv  to  the 
c.xtension  of  traffic  caused  by  the  opening 
of  the  Lake  ports,  but  to  the  introduction 
of  a local  daily  train  service  from  Mombasa 
to  IMazeras. 

Generally  there  is  a slight  falling  off  in 
all  classes  of  passengers  during  the  past 
two  years,  and  it  is  very  probable  that  this 
is  due  to  the  general  depression  that  has 
existed  here  during  that  period. 

Rates  are  too  controversial  to  touch  in  a 
history  of  the  railwav’,  but  it  has  always 
been  the  aim  and  policy  of  the  administra- 
tion to  reduce  rates  as  low  as  it  is  possible 
to  do  so,  and  at  the  same  time  act  with 
justice  towards  the  Government,  to  whom 
the  railway  belongs. 


.\s  is  shown  by  the  diagram  on  p.  223, 
tlie  average  rate  received  for  the  convey- 
ance of  merchandise  generally  has  fallen 
more  than  50  per  cent,  in  six  years,  and 
the  lowest  rate,  which  is  intended  for  the 
encouragement  of  the  trade  in  country  pro- 
duce, is  practically  one-third  of  our  actual 
cost  of  working.  The  exact  figures  are:  — 

Cost  of  working  per  ton  mile...  7.17  cents. 
Rate  for  country  produce  ...  2.50  ,, 

An  example  of  the  way  our  rates  compare 
with  those  of  other  railways  is  given  in  the 
East  A frican  Standard  of  August  28,  i()09,  in 
connection  with  the  transport  of  potatoes 
to  Johannesburg. 

From  Nairobi  to  Mombasa,  327  miles, 
Rs.  8s.,  or  los.  8d.  per  ton. 

From  Delagoa  Bay  to  Johannesburg,  371 
miles,  L'q  15s.  per  ton,  or  practically 
nine  times  the  amount  for  an  increase  in 
the  distance  of  onlv  14  per  cent. 
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The  high  cost  of  working  in  1904  shown 
in  this  diagram  is  owing  to  the  finish  of  the 
construction  works,  and  the  cost  of  working 
the  line  consequently  falling  upon  the  small 
amount  of  public  traffic. 

As  public  traffic  increased,  so  the  cost  of 
working  decreased,  and  a comparison  of 
the  cost  of  working  in  this  diagram,  and  of 
the  tonnage  and  number  of  passengers 
carried,  as  per  the  preceding  diagrams, 
show  that  the  cost  per  ton  mile  decreased 
in  a corresponding  ratio  to  the  increase 
in  the  traffic. 

Wliat  the  traffic  on  the  railway  consists 
of  generally,  and  the  trade  done  at  the 
different  stations,  is  fully  shown  in  the 
tables  on  pp.  224-228. 

The  diagram  of  the  countries  from  whicli 
the  revenue  of  the  railway  is  derived  is 
very  instructive. 

German  East  Africa  and  Uganda  un- 
doubtedly owe  a great  deal  of  their 
present  position  to  the  long  lead  of  the 
freight  they  influence,  and  consequently 


the  larger  amount  of  receipts,  but  never- 
theless it  is  not  what  might  be  expected 
when  it  has  to  be  realised  that  British 
East  Africa  contributes  only  a fraction 
over  42  per  cent,  of  its  total  receipts. 

In  the  Uganda  railway  the  people  of 
British  East  Africa  have  a wonderful 
asset.  They  have  a railway  which  cost 
£5,665,562,  and  towards  which  the  countiy 
has  not  contributed  in  an\’  wa}^  neither 
does  it  pay  anything  towards  the  interest 
payable  upon  the  cost  of  construction. 
Over  74  per  cent,  of  the  total  working 
expenses  are  contributed  by  Uganda  and 
German  blast  Africa,  and  any  balance  of 
receipts  over  working  expenses  goes 
towards  the  betterment  of  the  railway 
or  the  general  upkeep  of  the  East  Africa 
Protectorate. 

Surveys  have  been  made  for  extensions 
to  Lake  Albert  Edward,  and  from  Nairobi 
to  Fort  Hall,  but  it  is  probable  that  the 
Lake  Albert  Edward  line  will  be  the  first 
extension  that  will  be  undertaken. 
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Absti^\ct  i)F  Commodities  carkH'D  over  the  Lire  for  the  year  exding  March  31,  1909. 


RAILWAY  SERVICE. 


Wciglit. 

Amount 

Increase, 

1908-09. 

Decrease, 

1908-09. 

Weight. 

Amount 

Increase, 

1908-09. 

Decrease, 

1908-09. 

T. 

c. 

Q- 

Rs. 

c 

Tons. 

Tons. 

T. 

c. 

0. 

Ks, 

c. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

I. 

.Arms  (including  accoutrements) 

I I 

5 

0 

2,922 

39 

2 

— 

I 

7 

0 

250 

06 

— 

2 

11. 

Baggage 

229 

13 

0 

20,010 

17 

— 

1 16 

81 

2 

.5,581 

35 

— 

60 

III. 

Bamboos 

2 

15 

0 

6 

81 

— 

8 

163 

17 

•> 

394 

39 

— 

60 

IV. 

Beesw.\x 

0 

j 

3 

3 

56 

-- 

— 

24O 

0 

16,597 

20 

— 

237 

V. 

B E 1 1 ,ni  .\  ( ; M .\T  FR I a es — 

I.  Cement  ... 

13 

2 

27,367 

99 

577 

6 

7 

0 

120 

89 

1 1 

2.  Corrugated  Iron  ... 

997 

12 

3 

28,819 

10 

— 

341 

24 

5 

-> 

155 

61 

— 

2 

3.  Timber  ... 

1, 1 06 

I 

i 

34,977 

53 

— 

2,736 

-i53- 

1 1 

3 

8,142 

09 

56 

— 

4.  Stone  and  Sand 

7,113 

0 

0 

15,711 

2() 

— 

757 

15 

7 

68 

73 

— 

1 14 

3.  Lime 

48S 

18 

■) 

3,743 

14 

— 

693 

9 

If) 

2 

85 

52 

— 

47 

b.  Other  material 

160 

16 

3 

3,940 

Ol 

— 

45« 

160 

3 

T 

301 

69 

— 

8 

VI. 

BlCYCI.ES 

23 

13 

3 

2,340 

69 

— 

6 

0 

9 

1 

36 

73 

— 

— 

VII. 

Caici'S  and  Carriages  (whole  or 
in  parts) 

259 

10 

■> 

6,175 

55 

— 

18 

36 

15 

I 

512 

09 

5 

— 

VIII. 

Chillies 

I 

I I 

65 

41 

— 

3 

■34 

0 

3 

4,850 

31 

— 

44 

IX. 

Coffee — 

I.  Imported... 

0 

1 

T 

1,159 

53 

-> 

_ 

0 

-> 

8 

49 



2.  Country  ... 

4 

3 

30 

2 

— 

351 

0 

3 

10,970 

84 

75 

— 

X. 

Clothix(.  (including  drapery, 
haberdashery,  boots,  and  shoes) 

137 

0 

2 

1 5,597 

85 

— 

41 

6 

0 

2 

55(1 

47 

5 

XI. 

Cotton — 

I . K.iw 

I 

17 

57 

60 

I 

1 ,264 

14 

r 

35,679 

64 

75 



2.  Manufactured — 

{a)  European  piece  goods  ... 

994 

I 

3 

124,101 

47 

184 



I 

10 

0 

173 

65 





(/>)  Indian  ,,  ,, 

919 

0 

I 

^'<9,2 13 

02 

— 

210 

13 

I 

3 

322 

77 

3 

— 

XII. 

Drugs  and  Chemicals— 

I.  Medicines 

3- 

13 

2 

4,177 

30 

13 

0 

5 

0 

22 

08 

2.  Others 

84 

I 2 

I 

■'^,539 

82 

— 

45 

I 

4 

2 

23 

16 

— 

8 

XIII. 

Dyes  .\nd  Tans 

16 

13 

0 

1,780 

85 

— 

I 

0 

2 

4 

00 

— 

— 

XIV. 

Explosives — 

1.  Cartridges 

3« 

18 

0 

9,«97 

54 

1 

0 

17 

0 

70 

80 

I I 

2.  Others 

3 

15 

3 

1,061 

82 

— 

4 

0 

5 

3 

11 

20 

-- 

2 

XV. 

Fencing 

95 

8 

i 

3,376 

85 

95 

— 

3 

II 

I 

35 

70 

4 

— 

XVI. 

Fibre 

3 

2 

3 

56 

63 

— 

— 

366 

4 

2 

3,044 

26 

— 

7 

XVII. 

Firewood 

06 

10 

0 

57 

88 

— 

804 

1,159 

14 

-) 

2,133 

33 

664 

— 

XVIII. 

Fruit  and  Vege'I'ables  (fresh)... 

481 

13 

1 

17,891 

78 

31 

— 

156 

16 

0 

2,322 

66 

70 

— 

XIX. 

Furniture 

107 

2 

3 

11,274 

42 

— 

120 

13 

7 

0 

616 

23 

— 

3 

XX. 

Glassware  ... 

94 

t6 

2 

0,852 

88 

— 

74 

9 

19 

I 

112 

90 

1 

— 

XXI. 

Government  Goods  ... 

0,025 

7 

0 

230,322 

33 

6,025 

— 

1 ,206 

2 

0 

15  052 

58 

1,206 

— 

XXII. 

Grain  and  Pulse — 

1.  Beans 

244 

8 

0 

1,396 

60 

_ 

147 

433 

4 

I 

2,190 

22 

264 



2.  Gram  and  other  pulse  (in- 
cludes jawar,  bajra,  and 
dall) 

715 

9 

0 

5,648 

72 

887 

1,611 

13 

3 

13,242 

84 

925 

3.  Maize 

1,199 

4 

0 

5,747 

17 

— 

859 

2,1 16 

0 

I 

18,122 

5,466 

66 

1,124 

— 

4.  Rice 

1,326 

18 

0 

66,077 

30 

— 

34 

409 

0 

I 

14 

loO 

— 

5.  Wheat  ... 

13 

0 

3 

191 

88 

5 

— 

58 

12 

3 

452 

^'5 

57 

0.  Wheat  Hour 

1,521 

17 

3 

74,325 

10 

20 

— 

16 

0 

2 

107 

68 

8 

— 

7.  Others 

91 

16 

3 

939 

53 

— 

188 

545 

19 

0 

7,857 

10 

421 

— 

XXIIl. 

Gunny  Bags... 

354 

5 

2 

20,485 

61 

166 

— 

15 

12 

2 

1.50 

74 

— 

12 

XXIV. 

Hides  and  Skins — 

I.  Hides,  country 

3 

15 

-> 

194 

29 

4 

] ,204 

-7 

3 

42,685 

80 

51 



2.  Skins 

0 

T2 

0 

17 

52 

— 

9 

611 

19 

3 

40,493 

92 

— 

204 

XXV. 

Implements — 

I.  Agricultural  (includes  pick- 
axes,  shovels,  powrahs, 
baskets) 

672 

5 

2 

1 8,403 

51 

.381 

46 

5 

2 

646 

IT 

20 

2.  Other  implements... 

75 

18 

I 

3,103 

63 

— 

70 

6 

1 

2 

145 

10 

— 

7 

XXVI. 

Ivory 

0 

4 

I 

9 

64 

— - 

— 

90 

0 

2 

64,017 

37 

6 

— 

Carried  over 

26,646 

1 

I 

871,118 

58 

2,282 

15,132 

3 

303,835 

75 

4,291 

— 
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THE  UGANDA  RAILWAY 


ABSTrJACT  OF  COMMC)DITIES  CARRIED  OVER  THE  LiNE  FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDING  MARCH  31,  I909. 


RAILWAY  SERVICE. 


COMMOIUTIES. 

UP. 

Down. 

Weight. 

A moil  nt. 

Increase, 

i90,S-09. 

Decrease, 

1908-09. 

Weight. 

Amount. 

Increase, 

1908-09. 

Decrease, 

1908-09. 

T. 

c. 

0. 

Us. 

c. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

T. 

c. 

0- 

Ks. 

c. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Brought  forward  ... 

26,046 

I 

I 

87 1 , 1 1 8 

58 

■ — 

2 282 

15,132 

1 

3 

303,835 

75 

4,291 

— 

XXVII. 

Liquors — 

I.  Aerated  Waters 

27 

16 

0 

641 

91 

— 

20 

4 

I 

0 

42 

49 



14 

2.  .\Ie  and  Beer  ... 

269 

14 

3 

26, 1 08 

91 

40 

— 

0 

10 

0 

14 

21 

— 

I 

3.  Spirits 

318 

1 

3 

74,529 

44 

7 

— 

1 

5 

2 

81 

12 

— 

— 

4.  Mane... 

256 

1 I 

0 

42,678 

57 

73 

— 

0 

12 

2 

40 

23 

— 

— 

XXVIII. 

Machinery 

522 

8 

0 

25,342 

99 

— 

80 

46 

14 

1 

1,052 

86 

— 

14 

XXIX. 

Matches  ... 

51 

18 

0 

6,870 

68 

2 

— 

0 

2 

2 

I 

56 

— 



XXX. 

Metals — 

I.  Brass  and  Copper, 

wrought 

54 

17 

2 

7,209 

73 

— 

29 

0 

19 

2 

38 

56 



3 

2.  Iron  and  Steel,  inanu- 

tured 

663 

18 

2 

33, .506 

41 

— 

950 

13 

12 

0 

315 

71 



83 

3.  Other  metals  ... 

77 

4 

1 

5,621 

40 

— 

43 

■y 

7 

1 

133 

71 

— 

3 

XXXI. 

Oil— 

I.  Kerosene 

851 

13 

I 

49,641 

12 

58 

— 

6 

18 

1 

65 

38 

2 



2.  Others 

9.f 

10 

1 

5,936 

21 

5 

— 

I I 

I 

1 

171 

28 

3 

— 

XXXII. 

Oil  Seeds — 

I.  Cotton  Seeds  ... 

3 

I 

3 

98 

06 

3 

— 

1,512 

2 

3 

31,617 

64 

1,512 



2.  Ground  Nuts  ... 

15 

I 

3 

177 

69 

— 

i,()i  I 

1 1 

2 

40,223 

00 

246 



3.  Sem-sem 

1 

7 

0 

7 

90 

— 

— 

779 

3 

0 

21,639 

29 

90 



4.  Others 

i 

2 

3 

30 

93 

— 

3 

8 

2 

1 18 

09 

4 

XXXIII. 

Paint  and  Tar 

77 

4 

3 

6,023 

24 

— 

143 

0 

17 

3 

29 

64 

2 

XXXIV. 

Potatoes... 

123 

9 

2 

80 1 

51 

— 

45 

1,059 

16 

1 

9,008 

05 



96 

XXXV. 

Provisions — 

1.  Ghee... 

1 1 1 

5 

3 

850 

52 

19 

— 

418 

1 

3 

11,846 

01 

20 

2.  Milk,  condensed 

112 

17 

0 

12,680 

66 

"> 

— 

6 

17 

8 

145 

30 

6 

3.  Other  provisions 

949 

5 

1 

95,653 

48 

92 

4 

0 

841 

88 

32 

XXXVI. 

Rubber  ... 

0 

17 

3 

42 

93 

■— 

— 

62 

10 

0 

8,129 

90 

— 

50 

XXXVII. 

Salt — 

1.  Imported 

43 

1 

0 

4,347 

59 

1 I 

— 

1 

13 

3 

12 

] I 

0 

2.  Country 

880 

14 

3 

22,2(19 

49 

‘51 

22 

6 

0 

78 

36 

6 



XXXVIII. 

Seeds 

30 

2 

0 

1. 03  I 

15 

— 

15 

I 

19 

0 

40 

3" 



1.34 

xxxix. 

Silk  Piece  Goods  ... 

0 

9 

2 

123 

56 

— 

— 

0 

0 

0 

71 



XL. 

Soap 

242 

2 

0 

22,616 

15 

— 

29 

1 

13 

0 

15 

39 

I 



XLI. 

Spices 

5P 

2 

2 

6,069 

35 

— 

1 

0 

17 

3 

34 

88 



XLII. 

Stationery  and  Books 

110 

8 

2 

10,048 

21 

— 

76 

2 

13 

I 

302 

10 

6 

XLIII. 

Sugar — 

I.  Refined 

1,167 

8 

2 

89,940 

61 

145 

— 

10 

13 

1 

78 

87 

6 

2.  Raw  ... 

25 

12 

2 

328 

17 

— 

— 

38 

10 

0 

639 

86 

6 

XLIV. 

Tea 

69 

8 

3 

8,503 

38 

21 

— 

0 

I 

3 

I 

55 

XLV. 

Tents 

22 

19 

0 

2,300 

65 

— 

15 

8 

14 

3 

453 

98 

_ 



XLVI. 

Tobacco — 

1.  Country 

2.  Imported 

13 

139 

2 

12 

3 

1 

166 

17,705 

50 

08 

20 

8 

5 

3 

5 

0 

2 

3 

75 

66 

33 

08 

— 

3 

XLVII. 

Trophies  and  Curios 

I 

3 

0 

99 

37 

— 

2 

85 

19 

3 

14,960 

39 

10 



XLVI  II. 

Trade  Goods — 

1.  Beads 

2.  Brass,  Iron,  and  Steel 

92 

18 

2 

13,096 

07 

— 

125 

1 

19 

3 

75 

18 

— 

— 

Wire 

188 

0 

2 

19,441 

20 

— 

110 

2 

15 

3 

63 

08 

1 

3.  Shells 

7 

13 

0 

747 

12 

— 

8 

0 

j 

0 

I 

7 

05 

93 

4.  Umbrellas 

22 

0 

3 

2,311 

97 

— 

4 

0 

5 

0 





XLIX. 

Woollens — 

I.  Piece  Goods  ... 

2T 

7 

I 

2,421 

60 

— 

14 

2 

2 

0 

89 

9 

96 

31 

2.  Other  Manufactures 

6 

1 1 

5 

731 

77 

— 

5 

0 

5 

2 

— 

1 

L. 

All  other  Articles  of 

Merchandise 

L497 

3 

2 

73,223 

77 

31 1 

— 

399 

5 

3 

7,633 

66 

32 

— 

Total 

35,868 

10 

3 

1,563,163 

33 

— 

3,405 

21,357 

2 

2 

454,041 

83 

5,776 

— 

1907-08 

39,273 

10 

0 

1,588,535 

74 

— 

— 

15,581 

0 

0 

395,154 

06 

— 

- 

In  previous  years  “Seeds”  included  “Cotton  Seeds”  which  are  now  grouped  under  XXXII.  (i),  oil  seeds. 
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EAST  AFRICA 


AisSTKACT  (IF  CdMMOlHTIHS  CARKIKI)  OVER  THE  LiXE  FOR  THE  YEAR  FXIIIXc,  MaRi^'II  3T,  \qog. 


STEAIMliOAT  SERVICE. 

COSI.MOIII  1 lES. 

Up. 

Dow.x. 

Weight. 

Amount. 

Increase, 

1908-09. 

Decrease, 

1908-09. 

Weight. 

Amou  nt. 

Increase, 

190S-09. 

Decrease, 

1908-09. 

T. 

C. 

Q. 

Rs. 

c. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

T. 

c. 

0 

Rs. 

c. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

I. 

.Arms  (including  accoutrements) 

7 

2 

2 

301 

59 

2 

— 

0 

8 

3 

53 

61 

— 

I 

11. 

H.\c;(;.\ge 

.sO 

10 

1 

2,184 

05 

— 

22 

15 

1 I 

2 

676 

49 

9 

III. 

Bamboos 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 





— 

IV. 

Beeswa.x 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

185 

8 

0 

6,388 

42 

225 

V. 

B U I I.m  NO  AI  AT  E R 1 A LS  — 

1.  Cement  ... 

9 

I 

7,«i3 

15 

3 '9 

— 

12 

19 

3 

101 

41 

— 

20 

2.  Corrugated  Iron  ... 

408 

I I 

0 

6,079 

41 

— 

82 

16 

4 

0 

i<)4 

80 

— 

18 

3.  Timber  ... 

^4.s 

3 

3 

4,824 

31 

— 

U)0 

15 

2 

1 

7‘) 

. _ 

17 

4.  Stone  and  Sand  ... 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 









- — 

5.  Lime 

123 

3 

1 

1.457 

07 

39 

— 

120 

5 

217 

89 

__ 

216 

6.  Other  material 

69 

5 

I 

1,400 

10 

— 

“5 

1 

4 

2 

13 

85 

4 

VI. 

Bicycles 

12 

10 

3 

377 

99 

5 

0 

7 

0 

1 1 

28 

— 

I 

VII. 

Carts  and  Carriages  (whole  or 

in  parts)  ... 

5- 

9 

0 

728 

95 

— 

78 

4 

7 

0 

33 

45 

1 

— 

VIII. 

Chillies 

0 

12 

1 

1 I 

30 

— 

1 

131 

2 

3 

',439 

43 

— 

41 

IX. 

Coffee — 

1.  Imported... 

3 

5 

1 

104 

08 

— 

— 

0 

0 

2 

7' 

— 

2.  CountiA’  ... 

5 

0 

0 

40 

99 

2 

-73 

1 

3,596 

15 

50 

— 

X. 

Clothing  (including  draperv, 

haberdashery,  boots,  and  slnaes) 

80 

9 

I 

3,045 

67 

- 

24 

4 

0 

3 

134 

51 

— 

3 

XI. 

Cotton — 

I.  Raw 

60 

4 

3 

532 

28 

— 

33 

I, '74 

'7 

10,491 

75 

469 

— 

2.  Manufactured — 

(n)  Kuropean  piece  goods  ... 

881 

1.3 

3 

31,624 

79 

177 

— 

18 

15 

-> 

386 

43 

6 

-- 

(/))  Indian  ,,  ,, 

486 

16 

3 

16,523 

30 

— 

194 

15 

I 1 

285 

33 

-- 

XII. 

Drugs  and  Chemic.m.s  — 

I.  Aledicines 

12 

0 

2 

454 

89 

2 



0 

6 

0 

I L 

80 



2.  Others 

29 

4 

3 

(J02 

90 

15 

0 

1 2 

1 

2 1 

3- 

— 

— 

XIII. 

Dyes  and  Tans 

8 

19 

I 

346 

01 

3 

— 

0 

2 

0 

I 

47 

— 

XIV. 

Explosives — 

1.  Cartridge.s 

2 1 

5 

0 

^<47 

42 

— 



0 

I 

20 



4 

2.  Others  ... 

0 

19 

3 

40 

31 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

- 

XV. 

Fencing 

5 

8 

2 

167 

26 

5 

— 

0 

2 

0 

2 

13 



- 

XVI. 

Fibre 

0 

6 

2 

1 r 

60 

— 

— 

0 

0 

1 

0 

76 



53 

XVII. 

Firewood 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 





_. 

_ 

— 

XVIII. 

P'KUiT  AND  A'egetables  (fresh'... 

31 

4 

3 

539 

58 

— 

0 

1 

]8 

3 

29 

79 



I 

XIX. 

Furniture  ... 

42 

4 

2 

1.569 

73 

— 

4 

I 

1 1 

0 

49 

69 

5 

XX. 

Glassware  ... 

3^ 

3 

2 

922 

28 

— 

7 

1 

6 

3 

-3 

85 

— 

— 

XXI. 

Govern.ment  Good'  ... 

2,444 

5 

0 

56,77» 

10 

2,444 

— 

6II 

I 

0 

4,845 

24 

61  I 

— 

XXII. 

Grain  and  Pulse  — 

1.  Beans 

2.  Gram  and  other  pulse  (in- 

2 

I 

I 

23 

18 

— 

12 

0 

3 

2 

I 

96 

— 

— 

eludes  iawar,  bajra,  and 

dall)  ... 

3.  Alai/.e 

196 

7 

15 

5 

0 

2 

2,4«3 

82 

04 

31 

30 

1 2 

167 

10 

1 I 

6 

4 

1,515 

79 

98 

120 

— 

4.  Rice 

f'3 

19 

1 

i,«75 

13 

52 

652 

4 

8,801 

68 

19 

5.  Wheat 

2 

0 

3 

37 

35 

I 

0 

7 

9 

4 

().  \\  heat  Hour 

271 

13 

2 

5, *''5 1 

81 

1 1 

— 

8 

2 

101 

6 

7.  Others 

32 

15 

3 

308 

19 

7 

— 

62 

7 

2 

648 

84 

26 

— 

XXIII. 

Gunnybags  ... 

171 

7 

2 

3,725 

88 

«5 

23 

8 

2 

^77 

08 

18 

_ 

XXIV. 

Hides  and  Skins — 

I.  Hides,  country 

12 

0 

46 

64 

— 

— 

992 

(> 

3 

13,689 

90 

46 

2,  vSkins 

1 

4 

0 

8 

43 

I 

— 

465 

I 

3 

10,899 

50 

143 

XXV. 

Implements — 

I.  Agricultural  (includes  pick- 
axes,  shovels,  powrahs, 
baskets) 

188 

3 

0 

2,00 1 

Si 

38 

28 

3 

8 

3 

3 

27s 

70 

78 

21 

2.  Other  implements... 

30 

19 

3 

733 

“3 

4 

— 

I 

30 

I 

XXVI. 

Ivory 

1 

14 

0 

187 

58 

1 

— 

55 

8 

3 

11,628 

04 

— 

8 

Carried  over 

1 

6,6 1 

2 

I 

136,996 

39 

2,410 

— 

5,074 

1 

2 

77,025 

8- 

723 

— 
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THE  UGANDA  RAILWAY 


Abstract  of  Commoijitip:s  carried  over  the  Line  for  the  year  ending  March  31,  1909. 


STEAMBOAT  SERVICE. 


CoMiinDi'i  IKS. 

Up. 

Down. 

Weight. 

Amount. 

Increase, 

1908-09. 

Decrease, 

1908-09. 

Weight. 

Amount. 

Increase, 

190H-09. 

Decrease, 

1908-09. 

T. 

c. 

Q. 

Rs. 

c. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

T. 

c. 

Q 

Rs. 

c. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Brought  forward  ... 

6,619 

2 

I 

136,996 

39 

2,410 

— 

5.074 

I 

2 

77.025 

87 

723 

— 

XXVII. 

Liquors — 

I.  Aerated  Waters 

I 

12 

1 

27 

48 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

2.  Ale  and  Beer  .. 

lUi 

3 

2 

4.513 

26 

40 

— 

3 

6 

I 

67 

66 

2 

3.  Spirits 

105 

2 

2 

3.564 

56 

34 

— 

2 

15 

3 

109 

78 

— 

— 

4.  Wine 

143 

16 

3 

5.280 

76 

43 

— 

2 

14 

3 

71 

05 

-- 

— 

xxvni. 

Machinery 

253 

6 

I 

5.700 

97 

— 

21 

1 

6 

3 

'27 

13 

2 

XXIX. 

IMatches  ... 

26 

6 

0 

849 

02 

— 

— 

0 

10 

0 

8 

02 

-- 

XXX. 

Metals — 

I.  Brass  and  Copper, 

wrought 

26 

7 

0 

ijOgi 

34 

20 

0 

16 

2 

24 

48 

— 

2.  Iron  and  Steel,  inaiui- 

I'actured 

236 

17 

0 

5.594 

43 

— 

189 

5 

7 

0 

73 

83 

— 

10 

3.  Other  Metals  ... 

37 

19 

2 

935 

52 

— 

22 

I 

7 

3 

25 

12 

2 

XXXI. 

Oil— 

I.  Kerosene 

316 

0 

0 

8,315 

47 

55 

— 

21 

7 

3 

343 

15 

19 

2.  Others 

33 

4 

3 

791 

05 

13 

— 

0 

4 

0 

4 

51 

XXXII. 

Oil  Seeds — 

I.  Cotton  Seeds  ... 

3 

x6 

2 

73 

40 

4 

1. 2 13 

8 

8, 1 65 

78 

1,213 

2.  Ground  Nuts  ... 

4 

4 

2 

23 

20 

1 

'.,59' 

6 

3 

16,709 

58 

.341 

— 

3.  Sem-seni 

0 

1 

2 

I 

07 

— 

— 

402 

I 

3 

3.020 

43 

3‘o 

4.  Otliers 

0 

0 

T 

I 

00 

— 

-- 

4 

16 

52 

71 

— 

4 

XXXIII. 

Paint  and  Tar 

19 

"> 

2 

649 

61 

I 

0 

12 

3 

15 

23 

— 

— 

XXXiV. 

Potatoes  ... 

29 

0 

431 

77 

2 

— 

0 

6 

2 

3 

95 

XXXV. 

Provisions — 

1.  Ghee... 

0 

6 

3 

10 

15 

— 

-- 

30Q 

19 

0 

4.530 

68 

43 

2.  Milk,  condensed 

22 

4 

708 

90 

4 

- 

0 

1 

0 

I 

05 



3.  Other  Provisions 

304 

15 

2 

10,244 

28 

I 

— 

8 

15 

I 

297 

34 

1 

XXXVI. 

Kubber  ... 

0 

0 

2 

0 

54 

- 

- 

60 

9 

3 

2,886 

15 

48 

XXXVII. 

S.VI.T— 

I.  Imported 

26 

-> 

780 

22 

5 

- 

0 

9 

0 

5 

35 

— 

— 

2.  Country 

187 

14 

2 

2,77f 

78 

80 

— 

24 

1 

t 

199 

77 

23 

— 

XXXVIII. 

Seeds 

4 

12 

lor 

74 

— 

10 

0 

3 

3 

-> 

49 

-- 

95 

XXXIX. 

Silk  Piece  Goods... 

0 

6 

3 

12 

08 

— 

— 

0 

0 

0 

21 

- - 

XL. 

Soap 

93 

U 

3 

3,172 

65 

— 

4 

2 

2 

37 

5- 

- 

XLI. 

Spices 

'9 

10 

0 

('ll 

83 

~ 

— 

0 

2 

0 

3 

04 

— 

2 

XLII. 

Stationery  and  Books  ... 

48 

9 

0 

1.360 

30 

— 

14 

I 

14 

76 

26 

XLIII. 

Sugar — 

I.  Refined 

229 

15 

7..599 

73 

29 

4 

3 

1 

('1 

88 

- 

— 

2.  Raw  ... 

8 

1 

1 1 1 

59 

5 

— 

6 

10 

0 

64 

26 

9 

XLIV. 

Tea 

16 

13 

2 

5*5 

45 

7 

— 

0 

12 

3 

I r 

67 

- 

XLV. 

Tents 

9 

13 

3 

315 

73 

— 

5 

I 

13 

3 

69 

18 

XLVI. 

Tobacco — 

I.  Country 

2 

4 

2 

18 

38 

— 

10 

4 

7 

2 

68 

67 

4 

2.  Imported 

48 

17 

3 

i,6('>3 

15 

16 

1 

10 

35 

74 

1 

XLVII. 

Trophies  AND  Curios 

0 

7 

2 

94 

— 

— 

24 

16 

2 

1,827 

67 

2 

XLVIII. 

Trade  Goods — 

1.  Beads 

54 

9 

2 

1 ,090 

41 

— 

74 

2 

2 

79 

93 

4 

2.  Brass,  Iron,  N Steel  W irc 

74 

5 

3 

2,61  [ 

42 

-> 

18 

76 

95 

2 

3.  Shells 

0 

5 

3 

8 

45 

— 

3 

0 

19 

19 

33 

1 

4.  Umbrellas 

13 

15 

3 

464 

3' 

— 

- - 

- 

XLIX. 

Woollens — 

I.  Piece  Goods  ... 

4 

3 

2 

'35 

54 

— 

6 

0 

13 

0 

35 

3''' 

— 

2.  Other  Manufactures 

1 

6 

3 

42 

52 

— 

— 

0 

I 

0 

2 

46 

— 

L. 

All  other  Articles  of 

Merchandise 

299 

I 

2 

8,429 

73 

— 

19 

68 

4 

0 

1 , 1 64 

01 

4 

■ 

Total 

9.440 

I 

0 

218,542 

92 

2,3" 

— 

8,853 

0 

1 17,309 

85 

1 ,885 

- 

1907-98 

7,128 

18 

0 

187,027 

25 

— 

— 

6,967 

10 

11 0,907 

55 

— 

227 


Return-  sHowiNt:  the  Outwards  Traffic  at  each  Statuin  for  the  year  ending  March  31,  1909. 
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KEDONG  RIVER. 


NAIROBI  TO  NAIVASHA 


HIS  section  covers  the 
scene  of  some  of  the 
most  interestitig  ex- 
periments which  are 
being  made  in  the 
Protectorate,  and  the 
fact  that,  with  few 
exceptions,  all  the 
farms  are  within  easy  reach  of  the  railway 
and  of  Nairobi,  has  led  man}'  of  the  settlers 
to  tnrn  their  attention  to  produce  which 
finds  a local  market  at  the  seat  of  Govern- 
ment. The  crops  grown  in  this  diversified 
distinct  range  from  homely  cereals  to  cotton 
and  tobacco,  and  considerable  success  has 
already  attended  the  planting  of  coffee  and 
some  varieties  of  tea. 

The  climate  of  the  country  round  Kikuyu 
is  almost  similar  to  that  of  Southern  Europe, 
the  average  temperature  for  the  cool  season 
being  66  degrees,  and  for  the  hotter  season 
73  degrees.  Since  the  district  was  opened 


up  by  the  railway,  and  especially  since  the 
headquarters  of  the  Administration  were 
tramferred  to  Nairobi,  there  has  been  a 
brisk  demand  for  land,  and  a growing  list 
of  fresh  enterprises  in  its  use.  It  speaks 
volumes  for  the  possibilities  of  the  district 
that  so  large  a proportion  of  its  settlers 
should  be  men  who  have  had  previous  ex- 
perience in  other  of  the  Britains  over  Seas. 
Such  men  are  to  be  found  in  large  numbers 
throughout  the  Protectorates,  but  peculiarly 
so  in  the  districts  covered  by  this  section. 
It  may  be  true  of  some  parts  of  British  East 
Africa  that  they  are  scarcely  suitable  for 
the  settler  who  wishes  to  have  wife  and 
children  living  with  him  on  his  farm,  but 
this  is  not  one  of  those  districts,  as  the 
heallhy-looking  children  who  are  to  be  seen 
at  some  of  the  homesteads  prove,  to  the 
confusion  of  globetrotters  with  a passion  for 
generalisation.  Men  who  have  bought  their 
experience  of  pioneer  life  in  Canada  and  in 
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many  parts  of  South  Africa,  and  not  a few 
who  have  given  years  to  India,  are  choosing 
this  district  in  increasing  numbers,  and  no 
more  practical  testimony  to  its  value  could 
be  asked  or  given. 

Native  troubles  are  now  a thing  of  the 
past  hereabouts,  and  most  of  the  settlers 
report  that  they  have  little  difficulty  in 
securing  labour  for  their  enterprises. 

BALLENDRICK  FARM. 

A live  minutes’  walk  from  Kikuyu  Station 
brings  one  to  this  farm.  It  adjoins  the 
Township  reserve,  while  the  railway  line 
borders  the  property,  which  amounts  to 
318  acres,  on  two  sides.  Kikuyu  is  a large 
centre  for  native  grain  trading,  and  Mr.  A. 
Low,  who  runs  the  farm  with  the  assistance 
of  Mr.  D.  Lamont,  is  a dealer  in  all  native 
produce  under  the  style  of  the  Kikuyu 
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Trading  Syndicate.  Mr.  Low  came  from 
Rhodesia  in  iHgt),  took  up  the  farm  two 
years  later,  and  started  work  in  1904. 

There  are  about  120  acres  altogether 
under  cultivation,  the  main  crops  being 
maize,  beans,  and  potatoes.  The  last- 
named  average  2 tons  to  the  acre,  beans 
'1  ton,  while  i ton  maize  to  the  acre  is  a good 
crop.  The  output  of  potatoes  for  the  first 
season  is  about  75  tons,  and  for  the  second 
(wet)  season  about  100  tons.  It  is  lioped 
to  have  100  acres  of  potatoes  alone  later  on. 
Potatoes  are  shipped  to  all  East  Coast  ports 
as  far  as  Durban.  On  200  acres  Mr.  Lamont 
considers  that  ,T8oo  per  annum  clear  profit 
can  be  niade. 

The  dwelling-house  is  built  of  wattle  and 
daub  with  thatched  roof  ; there  is  also  a 
large  wood  and  iron  store,  of  two  storeys, 
50  feet  by  20  feet. 

On  an  average  80  natives  per  month  are 
employed. 


G.  H.  BARKER'S  FARM. 

In  studying  the  agricultural  settlements 
in  British  East  Africa,  the  first  thing  that 
strikes  the  observant,  remembering  how 
tedious  are  the  preliminary  operations  of 
the  farmer,  is  the  great  amount  of  work 
that  has  been  done  or  projected  in  a brief 
space  of  time.  A study  of  the  progress 
made  on  Mr.  Barker's  farm  at  Rhino  Road, 
Kedong  Valley,  will  prove  that.  Mr. 
Barker  only  came  from  Egypt  in  Decem- 
ber, 1907,  for  the  purpose  of  shooting,  took 
this  farm  early  in  1908,  and  occupied  it  in 
July,  1908.  Yet  the  whole  5,000  acres  are 
to  be  fenced  during  1909,  while  the  land 
already  put  under  cultivation  includes  10 
acres  of  lucerne,  5 acres  of  barley,  and 
5 acres  of  vegetables  and  general  crops. 
Irrigation  is  not  carried  out  at  present,  but 
a large  and  expensive  pump  is  on  order  for 
this  purpose.  Wattle,  gum,  and  pepper- 
trees  are  to  be  planted  as  wind-breaks,  and 
an  orchard  also  is  to  be  planted. 

Buildings  of  sun-dried  bricks,  and  tarred, 
one  100  feet  by  27  feet  and  one  80  feet  by 
48  feet,  consist  of  stables,  store-room,  work- 
shop, ostrich  house,  grain  and  poultry 
houses.  Living-houses  of  brick  are  to  be 
built  both  for  owner  and  manager,  and  are 
to  be  some  1,000  yards  apart. 

Stock  at  present  consists  of  6 Arab  stal- 
lions, 2 Arab  mares,  i thoroughbred  English 
mare,  4 Cyprus  mules,  2 Egyptian  stallion 
donkeys,  10  Masai  donkeys,  43  draught 


oxen,  I half-bred  (niernsey  bull,  5 native 
cows,  and  over  100  ostrich  chicks  (caught 
on  the  Mail),  as  well  as  a fine  pair  of 
imported  Egyptian  ostriches.  The  poultry 
consists  of  Leghorns,  Black  Minorcas,  and 
Orpingtons,  all  from  imported  stock,  and 
there  is  a number  of  imported  English 
turkeys.  Ostriches,  horses,  and  donkeys 
are  to  be  the  main  objects,  whilst  poultry 
is  to  be  a speciality.  Barley  is  to  be  culti- 
vated extensively,  as  in  Egypt. 

Mr.  F.  J.  Cooper,  who  is  Mr.  Barker’s 
manager,  came  from  South  Africa  in  1906, 
and  started  farming  at  Molo,  but  sold  out  in 
August,  1907,  to  Messrs.  Abraham  Brothers, 
and  became  manager  to  Mr.  Barker  in 


July,  1908.  In  the  meantime  he  took  up 
a lot  of  land  at  the  coast  for  rubber, 
cotton,  and  sisal  planting,  and  also 
travelled  about  generally.  Mr.  Barker  is 
a gentleman  jockey,  and  raced  successfully 
and  considerably  in  Egypt.  His  idea  now 
is  to  run  a stud  farm.  It  remains  to  add 
that  his  farm  is  about  12  miles  from  Kijabe 
and  Escarpment  Stations. 


BELYIDERE  AND  BRAIDENHILL 
FARMS. 

The  smaller  the  farm  the  larger  the 
proportionate  number  of  acres  under  culti- 
vation seems  to  be  a pretty  general  rule  in 
British  East  Africa.  At  Belvidere  Farm 
280  out  of  300  acres  are  under  cultivation, 
and  at  Braidenhill  Farm  500  out  of  700. 
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Potatoes  have  been  the  chief  crop  up  to 
the  present,  but  wheat,  oats,  and  barley  are 
to  be  tried,  and  also  fruit,  coftee,  and 
English  grasses.  There  are  two  streams 
and  a little  timber. 

A stone  dwelling-house  is  in  course  of 
erection,  and  both  farms,  which  are  close 
to  Kikuyu  Station,  will  be  fenced. 

Mr.  A.  Waddell,  the  owner,  employs 
about  30  natives. 

BONA  VISTA  FARM. 

'I'he  career  of  F.  C.  Holmes  furnishes  an 
example  of  what  can  be  done  by  industry 
and  enterprise,  for  he  started  with  no  capital 


having  arrived  in  British  East  Africa  with 
T50  from  South  Africa.  Previous  to  that 
he  had  experience  in  Canada.  He  occupied 
Bona  Vista  Farm  in  1903,  and  built  the 
wood  and  iron  dwelling-house  on  the 
present  site  in  1907. 

Bona  Vista  is  situated  about  a mile  from 
Limoru  Station,  and  extends  to  640  acres. 
There  is  sufficient  spring  water  for  home 
use,  good  timber,  and  grazing  enough 
for  a limited  number  of  cattle.  Wattle- 
trees  have  been  planted  for  ornamental 
purposes  only.  There  is  a Hour  mill  in  the 
station  yard  at  Limoru,  35  feet  by  14  feet, 
with  horse-gear  power  worked  by  oxen,  but 
later  on  an  engine  will  be  erected.  This 
mill  is  capable  of  grinding  4,000  lbs.  per 
day.  Grinding,  including  wheat,  is  under- 
taken for  settlers  and  others. 

About  50  acres  of  land  are  under  cultiva- 
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tion,  including  barley,  oats,  beans,  peas, 
and  potatoes,  all  of  which  grow  to  per- 
fection. Formerly  maize  was  not  successful, 
but  it  is  now  better  (though  it  is  slightly 
cold  for  it),  and  some  200  acres  will  be  put 
under  cultivation.  It  is  intended  to  raise 
maize,  potatoes,  and  other  native  foods 
largely.  Potatoes  will  be  exported. 

IMr.  Holmes  has  some  20  head  of  cattle 
for  his  own  use,  and  about  100  pigs,  includ- 
ing Berkshire  pure-bred  boars.  The  pigs 
do  splendidly,  and  will  be  more  successful 
than  anything  else  if  the  swamp  is  available. 

Cirain  is  bought  in  Uganda  and  all  parts 
of  British  East  Africa,  and  Mr.  Holmes 


intends  to  push  the  milling  and  grain  trade, 
and  also  to  take  timber  contracts,  &c.  He 
has  done  a lot  of  fuel  contracting  for  the 
]-ailway,  and  is  agent  for  the  I'plands  of 
East  Africa  Syndicate,  Ltd.,  for  buying 
pigs,  &c.  He  also  undertakes  buying  and 
selling  on  commission. 


RUSSELL  BOWKER’S  FARM. 

Mr,  Russell  Bowker  has  a very  large 
farm  of  33,000  acres  in  the  Kedong  Valley, 
and  about  i mile  from  Kijabe  Station. 
Mr.  Bowker,  when  this  work  was  being 
compiled,  was  in  the  Congo  District. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  ( igoij)  there 
were  about  30  head  of  cattle.  The  only 


fencing  is  round  the  house,  which  has 
a vegetable  garden  attached. 


BRITISH  EAST  AFRICA  SAWMILLS. 

The  demand  creates  the  supply,  and  the 
demand  for  sawmills  in  British  East  .Vfrica 
has  been  met  in  a way  that  must  make  the 
native  marvel  at  the  activity  of  the  white 
man.  Among  the  first  to  enter  the  field 
were  the  mills  which  form  the  subject 
of  these  notes.  The  mills,  formerly 
known  as  the  Limoru  Steam  Mills,  are 
at  Government  Road,  Xairobi,  and  Limoru. 


There  are  four  partners,  Messrs.  T. 
McClure  and  A.  Brinck,  who  manage  at 
Nairobi,  and  Messrs.  S.  and  T.  Morson, 
who  look  after  the  forest  at  Limoru. 

The  firm  started  work  at  the  end  of  1905, 
I mile  from  the  railway  line  and  within 
5 miles  of  Limoru  Station.  The  logs 
are  broken  down  at  Limoru  and  re-sawn, 
planed,  &c.,  at  Nairobi.  The  firm  has  a 
concession  of  forest  on  the  Kikuyu  Escarp- 
ment, the  timber  being  mostly  cedar, 
yellow-wood,  stinkwood,  and  olive.  At 
Limoru  some  60  to  80  natives  are  em- 
ployed, whilst  at  Nairobi  are  about  12 
natives,  and  some  Indian  carpenters.  The 
present  output  of  timber  is  about  120 
tons  per  month. 

At  Limoru  there  is  a 12-b.h.p.  engine, 
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one  Robinson  breakdown  frame  saw,  a 
large  circular  saw,  a saw  sharpener,  and 
the  usual  accessory  machinery.  The  works 
there  are  run  by  the  brothers  Morson, 
with  the  aid  of  two  Indians.  Haulage  is 
done  b\'  oxen  and  natives.  The  machinery 
at  Nairobi  consists  of  a 12-h.p.  engine,  one 
large  circular  saw  bench  with  self-feed, 
one  small  circular  saw  bench,  one  mould- 
ing and  pl.ming  machine,  morticing  and 
drilling  machines,  band  saw  and  turning 
lathes,  &c.  A self-feed  circular  saw  bench 
of  the  very  latest  pattern  was  constructed 
by  Elsworth,  of  Glasgow,  to  the  special 
order  of  the  firm. 

joinery,  furniture  (to  order),  mouldings 
of  all  descriptions  and  fencing  materials 
are  supplied,  while  a speciality  is  made 
of  wood  suitable  for  waggon  work,  viz., 
red  stinkwood  for  body  work  and 
felloes,  and  black  ironwood  for  wheels 
and  brakes.  There  is  a ready  demand 
for  the  entire  timber  output.  The  rail- 
way is  supplied  with  sleepers,  and  we  are 
glad  to  hear  that  the  railway  authorities 
have  met  the  firm  in  every  way,  and  have 
promised  to  put  in  a siding  for  them  at 
Nairobi. 

CAINEYILLE  ESTATE. 

It  is  already  apparent,  from  the  results 
achieved  by  settlers  in  British  East  Africa, 
that  it  is  unsurpassed  by  any  part  of  the 
world  in  the  variety  of  the  products  of  its 
soil.  This  has  been  manifested  in  a re- 
markable degree  on  the  Caineville  Estate, 
where  crops  of  the  following  have  been 
grown  with  more  or  less  success  : Lucerne, 
potatoes,  maize,  oats,  barley,  buckwheat, 
ramie  and  banana  fibres,  tea,  strawberries, 
wattle,  celery,  asparagus,  tobacco,  orange- 
trees,  and  vines.  It  is  said  that  there  is  a 
good  opening  for  a greengrocer  in  Nairobi. 
Certainly  he  should  have  no  difficulty  in 
getting  his  supplies. 

Mr.  G.  \V.  L.  Caine  came  to  British  East 
Africa  in  1903  from  India.  His  brother 
and  partner,  Mr.  \V.  H.  A.  Caine,  came 
from  the  Transvaal  the  following  year. 
The  estate  has  an  area  of  5,000  acres  ; 3,000 
acres  are  freehold,  and  run  parallel  with 
the  railway  line  for  6 miles.  The  remainder 
is  leasehold,  and  runs  for  3 miles  within 
100  feet  of  the  railway  line.  The  whole 
property  is  well  watered,  though  it  is 
situated  so  low  that  irrigation  is  impossible. 
Six  rivers  have  their  source  on  the  farm, 
and  of  the  freehold  land  1,500  acres  are 
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forest.  The  homestead  i mile  from 
Limoni  Station. 

Fifteen  “boys"  are  employed  on  the 
permanent  staff,  hut  the  average  number 
all  the  year  round  is  30.  'I'here  are  native 
tenants  on  the  property  to  the  extent  of 
374  hiit'^,  whilst  the  seven  Indian  store- 
keepers and  the  occupants  of  the  Somali 
butchery  adjoining  the  Limoru  Station  are 
also  tenants. 

At  present  there  are  73  head  of  cattle. 
Formerly  pigs  were  kept.  If  cold  storage 


pur  Hybrid,"  from  India.  It  is  hoped  to 
interest  people  in  tea  cultivation,  and  it  is 
intended  to  form  a compaii}'  for  that  pur- 
pose. Ramie  and  banana  fibres  grow  ex- 
cellently, but  until  machines  are  available 
the  industry  must  remain  at  a standstill. 
The  only  known  machine  for  ramie  wastes 
too  much  to  be  of  use.  It  is,  however, 
hoped  to  obtain  a machine  for  working 
banana  fibre. 

From  the  first  13  acres  of  lucerne  7 tons 
were  reaped,  and  since  then,  from  20  acres 


orchard  contains  300  mixed  fruit  trees, 
100  orange  - trees,  300  vines,  and  some 
thousands  of  cuttings.  Bees  are  also  kept. 

The  dwelling-house  is  built  of  wood  (cut 
on  the  property)  with  iron  roof,  and  all  the 
barns,  to  the  number  of  live,  and  the  out- 
buildings are  thatched. 

CLOYERDALE  FARM. 

d'here  seems  to  be  a consensus  of  opinion 
that  wattle-growing  is  to  be  the  thing  of 


is  started,  cattle  will  be  taken  up  seriously, 
'fliere  are  100  acres  of  land  under  cultiva- 
tion, as  follows  : 23  acres  lucerne,  6 acres 
potatoes,  8 acres  maize,  8 acres  oats,  2 acres 
barley,  2 acres  buckwheat,  15  acres  banana 
fibre,  12  acres  ramie,  2 acres  tea,  2 acres 
vegetables,  5 acres  strawberries,  3 acres 
orchard,  and  the  balance  in  wattle  and 
other  forestry.  The  land  is  considered 
too  hilly  for  wheat  on  a large  scale. 

The  class  of  tea  that  is  grown  is  “ Mairi- 


7 tons  have  been  reaped  in  three  cuttings, 
while  there  are  six  cuttings  per  annum. 
Lucerne  is  grown  without  the  aid  of  irri- 
gation. There  is  i acre  of  Fnglish  grass 
pasturage  on  the  farm. 

Celery  and  asparagus  grow  excellently. 
Tobacco  has  been  grown  successfully,  but 
is  not  vet  sufiiciently  known  to  have  a ready 
sale.  There  is,  however,  a ready  sale  for 
jiotaloes.  It  is  believed  that  nuts  would 
succeed,  and  blackberries  grow  wild.  The 


the  future  in  British  East  Africa.  Mr. 
C.  B.  Conybeare,  at  least,  has  no  doubt 
on  that  point,  for  one-half  of  Cloverdale 
and  the  whole  of  the  property  at  Kikuyu  in 
which  he  is  interested  is  to  be  put  under 
wattle.  Mr.  Conybeare  came  to  British 
Fast  Africa  in  iyo8,  and  formed  a private 
company  under  the  name  of  the  Limoru 
Estates,  which  also  owns  another  farm  of 
412  acres  at  Kikuyu,  on  which  operations 
have  just  commenced. 


CAINEVILLE  ESTATE. 
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Cloverdale,  which  covers  640  acres,  is 
about  li  miles  from  Limoru  Station, 
ami  the  railway  forms  the  boundary 
on  one  side.  There  is  a spring  some 
100  yards  from  the  house,  and  a stream  at 
the  lower  end  of  the  property.  The  build- 
ings arc  of  wood  and  iron. 

Farming  was  only  commenced  last  year, 
so  that  at  the  time  of  writing  no  harvest 
has  been  obtained.  Oats,  maize,  beans, 
and  potatoes  are  under  cultivation. 

O.Ken  are  kept  for  ploughing  only.  There 
has  been  no  trouble  with  regard  to  labour. 

The  climate  at  Limoru  during  three 
recent  months  was  very  even,  never  above 
74°  or  below  35°.  The  rainfall  also  was 
good. 


HOPE  FARM. 

Some  settlers  in  Lritish  East  Africa  seem 
to  have  been  fortunate  in  one  respect.  Thev 
have  had  no  difficulty  with  regard  to  labour. 
At  least  that  has  been  the  experience  at 


Hope  Farm.  Mr.  1).  Impey  came  from 
Johannesburg  in  1904,  and  his  farm  consists 
of  bbo  acres,  and  is  8 miles  from  Limoru 
Station  and  15I  miles  from  Nairobi.  He 
has  only  been  on  the  farm  four  years,  owing 
to  an  initial  difficulty  with  the  Land  Office. 
Mr.  Impey  runs  the  farm  with  the  help  of 
his  son. 

The  stock  at  present  are  13  oxen  for 
transport  work,  a few  sheep,  and  42  ostrich 
chicks.  It  is  intended  to  breed  ostriches, 
and  for  this  purpose  paddocks  of  50  acres 
each  are  to  be  laid  out. 

About  50  acres  of  land  have  been  culti- 
vated, and  include  10  acres  of  wheat,  10 
acres  maize,  10  acres  potatoes,  and  5 acres 
wattle.  There  are  nearly  2,000  coffee-trees, 
and  about  100  acres  will  be  put  under 
cultivation.  Wheat  has  not  proved  a 
success,  owing  to  “ rust.”  Nearly  50  fruit 
trees  have  been  planted,  some  of  which 
are  bearing.  Ornamental  trees  are  being 
planted.  All  produce  is  sent  to  Nairobi 
and  finds  a ready  sale.  The  dwelling-house 
is  built  of  wattle  and  daub  with  iron  roof. 


KABUKU  FARM. 

There  are  two  specially  interesting  facts 
about  this  farm.  The  first  is  that  Mr. 
T.  F.  V.  Buxton,  the  owner,  is  one  of  the 
directors  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society, 
and  started  a school  for  native  children  on 
the  farm  in  1907.  There  are  some  Swahili 
tenants  on  the  property  of  several  years’ 
standing.  The  second  is  that  14  leopards 
have  been  caught  during  the  same  number 
of  months. 

About  80  acres  of  land  out  of  the  1,280 
are  cultivated  with  maize,  oats,  barle}’,  and 
potatoes,  and  there  are  700  mixed  English 
fruit  trees.  Potatoes  are  the  main  crop, 
and  b tons  were  sold  for  the  half-year 
1908.  Five  tons  of  maize  were  sold  for  the 
same  period.  Barley  and  oats  are  grown 
for  fattening  pigs.  Wheat  has  been  tried, 
and  has  grown  well.  It  may  be  cultivated 
more  extensively  later  on.  Eight  acres  of 
ramie  fibre  are  under  cultivation,  and  it  has 
done  exceedingly  well,  but  it  is  not  to  be 
continued,  owing  to  the  lack  of  machinery, 
which  is  too  expensive,  unless  the  settlers 
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in  the  district  make  it  worth  while  to  put 
down  a plant.  The  fruit  trees  are  likely  to 
prove  successful.  A considerable  number 
of  ornamental  trees  have  been  planted,  and 
lucerne  is  growing  fairly  without  irrigation. 
All  vegetables  thrive,  especially  peas,  and 
timber  is  plentiful. 

There  is  a stream  on  the  farm  and  also  a 
swamp,  in  which  pigs  are  run.  The  pas- 
turage is  very  good  for  cattle.  Stock  at 
present  consists  of  26  head  of  cattle,  80 
pigs,  and  some  imported  poultry.  The 
cattle  include  a half-bred  bull,  and  the 
pigs  are  pure-bred  Berkshire.  'I'he  latter 
arc  doing  very  well,  and  find  a ready  sale  ; 
they  are  fed  night  and  morning,  and  graze 
during  the  day. 

The  homestead  is  built  of  wood  and  iron, 
and  is  three-quarters  of  a mile  from  Limoru 
Station. 

The  labour  employed  is  Kikuyu,  and 
there  is  no  trouble  with  them.  Mr.  A.  G.  A. 
Leake}'  manages  for  Mr.  Buxton. 

KAY-MOUAT,  LTD.  (KIKUYU,  LIMORU, 
AND  ATHI  RIVER). 

At  Kiamesega,  Kikuyu,  this  company 
owns  356  acres,  which  are  run  in  con- 
junction with  their  Limoru  property.  One 
hundred  acres  have  been  cultivated  with 
wattle  and  catch  crops  of  potatoes.  The 
latter  average  from  3 to  5 tons  to  the  acre, 
of  which  2 to  4 tons  are  marketable.  The 
wattle-trees  are  planted  1,000  to  the  acre, 
and  there  are  about  40  acres  treated.  It  is 
hoped  to  have  170  acres  under  wattle  during 
the  next  two  years.  Everything  will  be 
made  subservient  to  wattle.  When  the 
wattle-trees  are  ready  a light  tram-line  will 
be  run  to  connect  with  the  railway.  The 
whole  property  borders  on  the  railway. 
The  firm  has  a contract  with  the  Railway 
Department  to  cut  fuel,  and  6,000  to  12,000 
cubic  feet  are  cut  monthly.  One  Indian 
sawyer  and  about  130  natives  are  employed. 

Potatoes  are  exported  to  all  East  Coast 
ports  as  far  as  Port  Elizabeth.  Different 
varieties  are  grown  in  very  large  quantities, 
and  experiments  are  being  made  to  find 
the  most  suitable  for  export. 

The  dwelling-house  is  built  of  wood  and 
iron,  and  sheets  (also  of  wood  and  iron) 
have  been  erected  for  • the  storage  of 
potatoes,  &c.  The  land  consists  of  bush 
and  occasional  trees. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Kay-Mouat.  the  chairman  and 
managing  director,  came  from  England  in 
1905. 


THE  KEDONG  OSTRICH  SYNDICATE. 

The  headquarters  of  this  Syndicate  are 
at  Nairobi  ; Captain  G.  C.  Buxton  is  the 
managing  director,  with  Mr.  M.  A.  Har- 
bord  as  manager,  d'he  land  consists  of 

15,000  acres,  is  situated  in  the  Kedong 
Valley,  and  is  watered  by  a river.  A 
stone  building  has  been  erected  for 
ostriches,  stores,  and  stables.  A dwell- 
ing-house is  to  be  built  of  stone  later  on. 
Only  the  bomas  and  breeding-pens  are 
fenced  at  present.  The  ostriches  will  be 
herded,  not  fenced.  The  only  trouble  in 
the  initial  stages  has  been  with  the  wild 
birds,  which  take  away  the  tame  ones. 


They  come  close  to  the  bomas,  and  have 
to  be  driven  otf. 

Ten  acres  of  irrigated  land  are  under 
cultivation  with  maize  and  lucerne,  and  a 
wind-break  of  wattle-trees  may  be  planted 
later  on,  if  satisfactory  water  arrangements 
can  be  made. 

Stock  at  present  consists  of  5 adult, 
15  yearling  and  five-months’  old  ostriches, 
as  well  as  250  sheep,  including  2 pure-bred 
Merino  rams,  and  20  three-quarter-bred 
rams,  draught  oxen,  i mare,  and  2 geldings. 
The  following  breeds  of  poultry  have  also 
been  imported  : White  Leghorn,  Houdan, 
and  White  Polish.  All  are  doing  well. 

There  are  plenty  of  lions,  rhino,  and  other 
big  game,  and  good  bird- shooting  can  be 
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obtained,  so  that  this  property  may  truly 
be  described  as  a sportsman's  paradise. 


THE  KEDONG  VALLEY  SYNDICATE. 

The  fanner  is  too  often  compelled,  by 
the  smallness  of  his  capital,  to  seek  unduly 
quick  returns.  It  is  not  so  with  this 
Syndicate.  They  have  very  wisely  deter- 
mined to  stock-up  before  taking  a return 
for  their  money,  and  £6,000  is  to  be  spent 
on  stock  and  improvements.  Their  pro- 
perty comprises  30,100  acres,  and  is  in 
the  Xaivasha  District  — 100  acres  are 


situated  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Naivasha, 

15.000  acres  on  the  Man,  near  the  Lake, 

10.000  acres  in  the  Kedong  \’alley,  and 

5.000  acres  further  towards  the  German 
border.  All  of  it  is  sheep  land.  The 
object  at  present  is  to  breed  up  native 
sheep  and  grade  to  Alerino  from  Alasai 
ewes.  Horse-breeding  is  also  being  tried 
experimentally. 

The  Syndicate  acts  in  conjunction  with 
the  Boma  Trading  Company,  Ltd.,  in  regard 
to  Abyssinian  stock  trading,  and  many 
hundreds  of  cattle,  sheep,  goats,  &c., 
pass  through  their  hands  annually.  They 
imported  from  India  Governor,  a 
famous  racing  Arab  stallion,  with  the  idea 
of  providing  a pony  for  the  settler  by 
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Masai  Sheep. 
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crossing  tlic  Arab  with  Somali  and 
Abyssinian  marcs.  Marcs  and  foals  now 
born  on  the  pi  operty  point  to  the  success 
of  this  experiment.  Cattle  and  ostriches 
arc  also  kept. 

The  property  is  under  the  direct  super- 
vision of  Mr.  F.  W.  Sewell,  with  head- 
quarters in  the  Kedong  Valley,  lo  miles 
from  Kijabe  Station. 


be  built  of  stone,  as  Mr.  Chillingworth  is 
fortunate  enough  to  have  a good  quarry  on 
his  property. 

The  stock  at  Kijabe  consists  of  6i  cows 
and  heifers,  2y  calves,  i half-bred  Hereford 
bull,  I half-bred  Guernsey  bull,  59  trained 
oxen,  19  ostriches,  ii  pigs  (of  which  3 are 
pure-bred  Berkshire),  i donkey  stallion,  4 
donkey  mares  and  3 foals.  Cattle,  ostrich, 


and  is  likelv  to  be  a success.  Tobacco  has 
been  growm,  and  is  to  be  continued. 
Irrigation  is  to  be  carried  out. 


LANGDALE  FARM. 

Langdale  is  a small  farm  as  far  as  acreage 
goes  (330  acres),  but  it  is  in  an  advanced 


KIJABE  FARM. 


A Gener.\l  View. 

KIJABE  FARM. 

Mr.  T.  Chillingworth  is  the  owner  of  this 
farm,  which  is  6 miles  from  Kijabe  and  15 
miles  from  Naivasha.  Mr.  H.  Blackboard, 
from  Cape  Colony,  is  the  manager.  There 
is  also  another  farm  of  3,000  acres  at 
Naivasha. 

On  the  Kijabe  Farm,  which  has  an  acre- 
age of  5,000,  there  are'  two  streams  of 
water,  but  not  too  much  timber.  A certain 
amount  of  fencing  is  now  being  carried 
out.  At  present  the  bomas  are  composed 
of  cedar  slabs,  but  shortly  everything  is  to 


X.vnvE  .\XD  H.rLi'-HRED  .Ayrshire  C.attle. 

and  agricultural  farming  are  carried  on 
here.  At  Naivasha  there  are  650  sheep, 
including  7 pure-bred  rams,  some  three- 
quarter-bred  and  half-bred  Merinos  and 
Masai  sheep,  5 three-quarter-bred  rams,  16 
goats,  and  a few  cattle.  There  are  also 
about  500  ew’es  at  Molo,  leased  on  the  half 
system,  and  it  is  intended  shortly  to  breed 
horses. 

About  17  acres  of  land  are  under  cultiva- 
tion at  Kijabe,  potatoes,  maize,  oats,  and 
beans  being  grown.  Vegetables  do  vei)' 
well.  'Wheat  has  been  experimented  with, 
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Ostriches  C.ruGur  .vxu  Reared  on  the  Farm. 

state  of  cultivation.  Messrs.  E.  G.  Lush- 
ington  and  C.  K.  Watson,  the  owners,  have- 
had  their  troubles  as  coffee-planters  with 
the  black  blight,  but  it  did  not  amount  to 
much,  and  was  soon  vanquished  by  means 
of  spraying. 

About  60  acres  of  land  are  under  culti- 
vation, including  35  acres  of  coffee,  20  acres 
of  maize,  and  4 acres  of  banana  fibre. 
Sevei'al  hundred  Grcvillca  robustu,  pepper- 
trees,  and  several  thousand  black  wattle- 
trees  have  been  planted  as  wind-breaks. 
The  maize  has  been  planted  to  act  as 
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shelter  to  the  coffee-trees.  Of  the  latter 
some  25,000  trees  are  planted,  of  which 
20,000  are  bearing.  The  first  transplanting 
took  place  in  1906.  The  whole  crop  of 
coffee  will  be  exported  to  England. 

There  are  3,000  plants  of  banana  fibre, 
and  a nursery  near  the  river  is  under 
irrigation.  Seeds  are  sown,  and  plants 
should  be  read}^  to  transplant  in  from  eight 
to  twelve  months. 

Langdale  is  only  miles  from  Nairobi, 
and  the  dwelling-house  is  built  with 
bamboo  walls  filled  in  with  stone,  and 
varnished  inside.  The  roof  is  of  iron,  and 
the  whole  structure  is  built  up  on  piles. 
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MISTLANDS  FARM. 

This  property  is  situated  some  3 miles 
from  Li  morn  Station,  and  is  managed  by 
Mr.  T.  Fawcus,  who  came  from  Natal  in 
IQ05,  and  is  one  of  the  partners  of  Kay- 
Mouat,  Ltd.,  of  Nairobi,  the  owners.  The 
company  had  great  trouble  with  the  Land 
Office  at  the  outset.  It  possesses  right-of- 
way  to  water. 

There  are  60  acres  under  mixed  crops, 
and  about  40  acres  have  just  been  cleared. 
The  farm  is  too  high  for  maize.  Barley 
does  well,  but  there  is  too  much  mist  for 
oats.  Beans,  peas,  and  potatoes  grow 
excellently.  Wattle  planted  in  1907  has 
done  very  well,  and  it  is  hoped  to  have  320 
acres  under  cultivation  during  the  next  two 
years.  The  owners  have  a contract  with 
the  railway  for  wattle  for  fuel  purposes. 
This  wattle-growing  is  to  be  the  chief  aim. 

There  are  about  30  head  of  cattle  and 
some  120  pigs,  ail  of  which  are  doing  very 
well  indeed.  The  pigs  are  Berkshire  and 
Yorkshire,  and  it  is  intended  to  breed 
largely,  up  to  500  and  600.  Poultry  will 
also  be  reared  to  a large  extent. 

The  company  owns  1,600  acres  at  Athi 
River  and  400  acres  at  Kikuyu,  all  of  which 
are  to  be  put  under  wattle. 


MUNYU  FARM. 

Gratitude  to  Government  Departments  is 
so  rare,  that  when  we  find  an  instance  the 
necessity  is  laid  upon  us  to  record  it. 
Messrs.  Clements  and  Knight,  who  run 
Munyu  Farm,  confess  that- they  have  gained 
much  experience  and  help  from  the  Govern- 
ment farm,  and  they  are  duly  grateful. 

Their  farm  is  situated  under  the  Escarp- 


ment of  Kinangop,  and  is  12  miles  from 
Naivashaand  about  4 miles  from  Longonot. 
Messrs.  Clements  and  Knight  were  at  one 
time  engineers  in  the  Transvaal.  Neither 
had  any  previous  experience  in  farming, 
but  both  are  hard  working,  and  are  con- 
fident of  success.  Mr.  Pollard  is  a sleeping 
partner.  The  number  of  acres  is  9,000. 

There  are  springs  of  water  and  plenty  of 
timber  on  the  farm,  and  a dam  is  shortly  to 
be  made.  One  thousand  acres  have  been 
fenced,  and  several  bomas  have  been  built 
of  cedar  logs  with  shingle  roofs. 

Stock  at  present  consists  of  goo  sheep, 
125  cattle,  28  ostriches,  50  pigs,  about  100 
head  of  poultry  (fowls  and  ducks),  and  a 
few  horses,  including  a mare  born  in  the 
country.  The  sheep  include  some  three- 
quarter-bred  Merino  rams,  which  are  to  be 
crossed  with  Masai  ewes,  and  it  is  hoped 
to  reach  some  2,000  head  later  on.  Among 
the  cattle  are  a pure-bred  Hereford  bull 
(from  the  Government  farm),  10  half-breds, 
and  about  12  quarter-breds.  The  ostriches 
include  12  five-months  old  birds,  and  the 
remainder  are  three  months  old  chicks. 
Birds  will  be  raised  extensively.  The  pigs 
are  pure-bred  Berkshire.  The  poultry  are 
White  Leghorn  fowls  and  Aylesbury  ducks. 
The  horses  have  done  well. 

About  10  acres  of  land  are  under  cultiva- 
tion. Varied  fruit  trees  of  over  100  in 
number  appear  likely  to  be  successful. 
Potatoes  have  done  excellently.  Lucerne 
and  wheat  seem,  on  an  experimental  trial, 
to  be  successful.  Dairv  work  is  to  be  tried 
shortly,  and  a stone  house  is  about  to  be 
built. 


NORTBRAND  FARM. 

What's  in  a name  ? In  the  case  of  Nort- 
brand  a syllable  has  been  taken  from  each 
of  the  owners’  names.  At  present  the  farm 
is  in  its  infancy,  for  it  was  only  in  January, 
1908,  that  Mr.  W.  F.  Nortje,  who  is  yet 
another  instance  of  a British  East  Africa 
settler  coming  from  Cape  Colony,  took 
possession,  and  it  was  not  till  the  August 
following  that  he  was  joined  by  his  partner, 
i\Ir.  C.  E.  Brandon,  from  England.  But 
6 acres  of  land  are  alreadv  under  cultiva- 
tion, and  include  maize,  beans,  peas,  and 
ordinary  vegetable  crops,  100  mixed  fruit 
trees,  and  some  30  vines,  all  of  which  are 
doing  excellently.  The  land  is  irrigated 
from  the  Kedong  River  by  means  of  a 
furrow  about  300  yards  long.  Two  crops 
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of  maize  per  annum  are  obtained.  Lucerne 
will  be  grown,  and  wheat  is  to  be  tried 
experimentallv.  Wattles  and  gums  will  be 
planted  as  ornamental  trees. 

The  stock  at  present  consists  of  200 
sheep,  including  2 pure -bred  rams  and 
three-quarter-bred  and  half-bred  sheep, 
30  cattle,  including  a half-bred  Hereford 
bull,  and  4 quarter-bred  Herefords.  Os- 
triches will  also  be  kept.  The  stock  are 
not  sheltered,  as  Messrs.  Nortje  and  Bran- 
don do  not  think  it  necessarvx 

The  farm  extends  to  5,000  acres,  and  a 
house  and  outbuildings  aie  being  erected 
with  sun-dried  bricks. 


ONDIRI  FARM. 

Farming  in  British  East  Africa  is  still  in 
the  experimental  stage,  and  each  cultivator 
is  busily  engaged  in  finding  out  what  is 
most  suitable  for  his  land.  Mr.  W. 
McAllister,  the  owner  of  this  farm,  has  a 
fancy  for  maize. 

About  300  acres  of  his  land  are  under  its 
cultivation,  and  there  are  also  catch  crops  of 
beans.  Two  crops  per  annum  are  obtained, 
making  a total  grown  of  250  tons  per 
annum.  “Hickory  King”  maize  averages 
I ton  per  acre.  Maize  is  exported  at  payable 
rates.  To  export  10  tons  of  maize  from 
Mombasa  to  London  costs  Rs.  220,  while 
the  rail  way  freight  from  Kikuyu  to  Mombasa 
is  Rs.  106. 

Mr.  McAllister  came  from  Scotland  in 
1901  and  started  work  on  this  farm  straight 
away.  The  property  has  a permanent 
spring  of  water,  and  contains  about  350 
acres  of  timber,  including  a lot  of  wild 
olive,  a little  cedar,  African  teak,  and  green- 
heart. 

Mr.  McAllister  runs  the  whole  farm  him- 
self. It  is  three-quarters  of  a mile  from 
Kikuyu  Station,  and  extends  to  1,225  acres. 
He  employs  natives  up  to  200,  and  there 
are  no  labour  troubles.  The  natives  do  all 
the  planting  and  weeding,  and  live  on  the 
estate. 


J.  H.  TWIGG’S  FARM. 

British  East  Africa  has  attracted  settlers 
from  every  part  of  the  British  Empire. 
Mr.  Twigg  is  an  instance  of  one  coming 
from  West  Australia.  When  he  arrived 
two  years  ago  (1907),  he  first  of  all  went  on 
a general  safari  around  the  country,  and 
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then  settled  as  tenant  on  4,000  acres  in  the 
Kedong  Valley,  the  properly  of  Mr.  Bowker, 
and  situated  some  8 miles  from  Kijabe 
Station  and  4 miles  from  Escarpment 
Station.  There  arc  two  streams  running 
through  the  property. 

Stock  at  present  consists  of  140  head  of 
cattle.  100  sheep,  and  28  ostriches.  Os- 
triches and  cattle  are  to  be  the  main  thing, 
the  pasturage  being  too  coarse  and  bushy 
for  sheep. 

One  acre  of  land  has  been  cultivated 
with  every  sort  of  vegetable,  and  fruit 


homesteads,  built  of  stone  quarried  on  the 
property.  Air.  Alearns  Duirs,  who  was  in 
New  Zealand  and  South  Africa  for  many 
years,  also  owns  too  acres  adjoining  the 
Ctitholic  Alission  near  Nairobi. 

The  present  stock  consists  of  80  cattle 
and  3 horses.  Mr.  Alearns  Duirs  formerly 
kept  sheep,  but  had  to  give  them  up  on 
account,  alas  ! of  the  numerous  thefts  bv 
natives.  There  are  40  acres  of  wheat  and 
potatoes  under  cultiv.ation.  The  wheat  is 
doing  excellently,  but  birds  are  a great 
source  of  trouble.  A few  fruit  and  orange- 


settlers  who  have  the  inclination  and  the 
facilities  to  breed  pigs  will  be  encouraged 
to  do  so  by  the  market  which  has  been 
brought  to  their  very  doors,  as  it  were,  by 
the  ITplands  of  blast  Africa  Syndicate,  Ltd. 
At  Lari  Swamp,  Escarpment  (2,000  acres), 
they  have  built  a bacon  factory  which  is 
managed  by  Air.  Prosser  and  is  capable 
of  dealing  with  250  pigs  per  week,  and 
it  is  so  arranged  that,  as  business  in- 
creases, it  can  easily  be  enlarged.  Bacon 
and  hams  will  be  supplied  to  the  local 
market,  and  later  on,  if  hogs  can  be 
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trees  have  grown  well,  hut  need  irrigation. 
Lucerne  is  growing  well,  but  also  needs 
irrigation. 

There  is  no  timber  on  the  farm  lit  for 
building  or  fencing  purposes.  The  bomas 
and  garden,  however,  have  been  fenced. 

Air.  Twigg  is  waiting  to  obtain  land  else- 
where, and  does  not  intend  to  stay  per- 
manently on  the  present  farm.  He  has  had 
no  losses  in  stock  during  the  past  tw’elve 
months. 

WATERFORD  FARM. 

d'his  farm,  which  covers  1,000  acres,  is 
13  miles  from  Nairobi.  'There  are  two 


trees  have  been  planted  from  seed.  The 
principal  objects  of  the  proprietor's  atten- 
tion will  be  cattle,  wheat,  and  general 
farming. 

About  20  natives  are  employed,  but  there 
is  no  European  help. 


THE  UPLANDS  OF  EAST  AFRICA 
SYNDICATE,  LTD. 

The  subsidiary  industries  which  have 
sprung  up  in  British  East  Africa  all  help 
to  make  the  path  of  the  settler  more  easy 
and  pleasant,  and,  what  is  just  as  impor- 
tant, to  swell  his  bank  balance.  Those 
2-14 


obtained,  they  will  be  exported  to  Eng- 
land. 

The  site  on  which  the  factory  has  been 
erected  was  picked  out  of  nearly  all  British 
East  Africa,  and  is  an  ideal  spot  (owing  to 
the  cold  climate)  for  curing  the  meat. 
There  is  a swamp  of  over  400  acres  for 
running  large  herds  of  pigs.  It  has  a plen- 
tiful supply  of  permanent  water,  and  is  at 
an  altitude  of  close  on  8,000  feet.  At  pre- 
sent some  1,500  pigs  are  running  on  this 
farm,  and  the  management  are  always  open 
to  buy  pigs  from  farmers  when  fattened. 

The  Syndicate  are  growing  food  to  feed 
pigs  on  a large  scale,  and  should  their 
anticipations  be  realised  of  obtaining  plenty 
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KIKUYU  UPLANDS.  WATERS  & NEILSEN’S  SAWMILL. 

AROUND  KIKUYU.  A RIVER  SCENE. 
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of  pigs,  it  is  their  intention  to  erect  an 
extensive  manure  and  soap  factory  to  deal 
with  the  by-products  of  the  bacon-curing 
industry.  It  is  an  undoubted  fact  that 
manure  will  shortly  be  required  by  farmers, 
and  it  will  be  a boon  to  them  if  they  are 
able  to  acquire  it  in  British  East  Africa 
instead  of  having  to  pay  duty  and  transport 
charges. 

THE  WATERS  & NEILSEN  SAWMILLS. 

d'hese  mills  are  close  to  the  railway 
station  at  Escarpment.  The  proprietors 


have  permission  to  cut  timber  in  this  dis- 
trict and  they  pay  the  Forestry  Department 
a royalty  on  the  cubic  measurement,  the 
Department  marking  tlie  trees.  The  out- 
put is  about  1,000  square  feet  per  day,  and 
is  mostly  juniper  (or  cedar).  Messrs. 
Waters  & Xeilsen  are  of  opinion  that  a 
big  export  business  in  timber  will  be 
done  later  on  when  the  railway  rates  are 
lower. 

I'here  is  a 12-h.p.  steam  engine,  a circular 
saw-bench  capable  of  cutting  logs  12  feet 
in  circumference,  and  several  different 
sizes  of  saws.  A ripping  saw  bench  is  to 


be  put  down  shortly.  A “ Bamford  ” Hour 
mill  is  also  driven  by  the  engine,  and  the 
grinding  capacity  is  28  to  35  bushels  per 
hour  of  maize  and  other  native  grain. 
Wheat  is  also  ground. 

Every  class  of  sawing  is  undertaken,  in- 
cluding shingles  and  sleepers.  Hauling 
work  is  also  done  by  contract.  The  demand 
for  timber  is  entirely  local,  and  is  quite 
equal  to  the  supply. 

The  two  partners  do  all  the  work  them- 
selves with  the  help  of  about  30  natives.  A 
photograph  of  their  sawmill  in  the  forest 
appears  on  p.  245. 
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FORESTS 


By  E.  B.A.TTISCOj\IBE,  Actikg  Chief  Conserv,\tor  of  Forests. 


HE  forests  of  the  Pro- 
tectorate are  divided 
into  five  well-marked 
zones,  the  limits  of 
the  zones  being  de- 
fined by  altitude  and 
soil  moisture. 

The  first  may  be 
called  the  Littoral  Zone,  and  comprises  the 
mangrove  swamps  and  jungle  immediately 
bordering  the  mangroves  ; it  is  composed 
of  species  which  are  dependent  on  the  rise 
and  fall  of  the  tide  for  their  well  being. 

The  second  or  Coast  Zone  includes 
more  or  less  disconnected  patches  of  forest 
situated  on  the  coast  lands  and  the  low 
hills  which  run  parallel  to  the  coast  at 
distances  of  lo  to  20  miles  from  it,  and 
at  varying  altitudes  of  from  800  to  1,200 
feet. 


From  these  hills  there  stretches  away 
a vast  area  covered  with  scrub  jungle, 
hardly  worthy  the  name  of  a forest,  but  yet 
of  so  large  an  area  that  it  cannot  be  over- 
looked. This  zone  ma}’  be  termed  the  Arid 
Zone.  It  extends  from  an  altitude  of  1,000 
feet  up  to  4,000  feet. 

At  an  altitude  of  about  5,000  to  6,000  feet 
there  is  the  fourth  or  Dry  Zone,  which  on 
one  side  gradually  merges  into  the  Arid 
Zone,  and  on  the  other  into  the  fifth  or 
iMountain  Zone,  which  includes  all  the 
forests  growing  up  to  the  tree  limit,  about 
10,000  feet. 

This  Mountain  Zone  may  be  conveniently 
divided  into  three  sub-zones,  the  Wet,  Dry, 
and  Alpine  or  Bamboo  Zones. 

There  arc  these  forests  growing  under 
verv  varying  conditions,  from  the  Littoral 
Zone,  where  the  temperature  rarely  falls 
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below  70°  F.,  to  the  Bamboo  Zone,  where 
a frost  may  be  expected  any  night  of  the 
year  in  damp  hollows,  but  all  subject  to 
the  powerful  rays  of  the  equatorial  sun. 

In  order  to  obtain  an  idea  of  the  value  of 
the  forests  of  the  Protectorate  it  is  neces- 
sary to  give  some  details  of  the  constituents 
of  the  various  zones,  and  each  one  will  be 
examined  separatel}'. 

The  Littoral  Zone  is  essentially  the  home 
of  the  iMkoko  (various  mangrove  trees), 
the  two  chief  ones  being  Rhizophora 
iinicronaia  and  Bmguicra  gym iiorrhira,  the 
bark  of  both  yielding  a high  percentage  of 
tannin.  Their  durable  timber  is  largely 
used  for  building  rafters  (borities)  and  for 
fuel,  while  Mkoko  Mkandala  (Ccriops  caii- 
liollcaiia)  is  used  for  the  ribs  of  dhows. 

These  mangrove  trees  plav  a very  impor- 
tant part  in  the  scheme  of  nature,  ever 


ALBIZZIA  TREES,  MOUNT  KENIA. 

IN  THE  NJORO  FOREST. 

MANGROVE  SWAMP. 


TREE  CACTUS. 

ON  THE  ABERDARE  RANGE. 
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FOREST  DEPARTMENT. 


List  of  Woods.  (Supplied  by  Dr.  Atkinson.) 


No. 

Vernacular  Name. 

Botanical  Name. 

Distribution. 

Chief  Uses. 

I 

Mungrima. 

Ochna  sp. 

Highlands  and  Coast. 

Hard,  durable,  straight-grained  ; buildings. 

2 

Mairozi. 

Maba  abyssinnica. 

Highlands. 

Soft ; not  durable,  saws  easily  ; light  furniture. 

3 

inu  Kuril  we. 

Albizzia  fastigiate. 

Highlands  and  Coast. 

Constructions. 

4 

mu  Rondi. 

— 

— 

5 

mu  Toroswa. 

— 

— 

6 

mu  Nunga. 

Balsamodendron  sp. 

” 

Soft ; not  durable  ; works  easily  ; used  for  making  bee- 
hives by  Wakikuyu. 

7 

Molgaigua. 

— 

— 

8 

mu  Komakoma. 

Myroxylon  sp. 

, 

— 

9 

mu  Thengira. 

Podocarpus  milanjiaims. 

” 

Coniferous  wood  ; not  durable  ; when  treated  with 
creosote,  carbolineum,  &c.,  durable  ; easily  worked, 
light  ; all  construction  works  ; railway  sleepers. 

lO 

mu  Samara. 

— 

Furniture. 

1 1 

Ruazi. 

— 

I 2 

Roaseroiro. 



— 

13 

mu  Tuudu. 

Macaranga  sp. 

Light,  coarse-grained  ; not  durable  ; packing  cases. 

14 

mu  Sisiko. 

— 

Highlands. 

— 

15 

Munyenye. 

Euphorbiaceaj. 

— 

I ft 

mu  Sarasari. 

— 

— 

17 

mu  Chogi. 

— 

18 

Mureri. 

— 

-- 

19 

mu  Kuricongo. 

Bersama  abyssinnica. 

j , 

— 

20 

mu  Korombosi. 

— 

— 

21 

mu  Tati. 

Heptapleurum  sp. 

,, 

Light  : rough  boarding  ; not  durable. 

22 

mu  Sigiya. 

— 

, , 

— 

23 

mu  Zaiti. 

Lauraceas. 

” 

Hard,  durable,  light ; all  construction  works  ; coach 
building;  railway  sleepers;  furniture. 

24 

mu  Rumando. 

— 

— 

25 

mu  Zaizi. 

Weihea  africana. 

[cum. 

Useful  timber  when  thoroughly  seasoned  for  interior 
work  ; straight-grained. 

26 

mu  Shami. 

Allophyllum  abyssinni- 

— 

27 

Muna. 

Allophyllum  sp. 

Hard,  light. 

28 

mu  Sachioiie. 

— 

Constructions. 

29 

mu  Anda. 

— 

30 

31 

Mundonye. 

Moeri. 

Pygeum  africanum. 

Hard,  heavy,  durable  ; constructions  ; railway  sleepers  ; 

32 

m’Koi. 

Albizzia  sp. 

— [furniture. 

33 

mu  Kuakua. 

Macaranga  sp. 

Constructions. 

34 

mu  Sigeta. 

— 

Light  furniture. 

35 

mu  Gniava. 

— 

— 

36 

mu  Sharage. 

Olea  hochstetteri. 

} ) 

Hard,  heavy,  durable  ; constructions  ; railwa}'  sleepers  ; 

37 

m’Gumu. 

Ficus  sp. 

— [furniture. 

3« 

mu  Rembu. 

— 

Handles  of  tools. 

39 

mu  Tendera. 

Rawsonia  sp. 

Highlands  and  Coast. 

— 

40 

mu  Kineyi. 

Ardisia  sp. 

Highlands. 

— 

41 

mu  Karakati. 

— 

Furniture. 

42 

mu  Nderendu. 

Teclea  unifoliata. 

Carriage-building  ; shafts  ; handles  of  tools. 

43 

mu  Tuma. 

Schrebera  alata. 

— 

44 

mu  Karara. 

— 

Furniture. 

45 

mu  Lalachi. 

Calodendron  capense. 

— 

4ft 

Mutarakwa  (Cedar). 

Juniperus  procera. 

>' 

Light,  durable ; floors,  linings ; furniture ; railway 
sleepers  ; fence  posts  ; pencils. 

47 

mu  Tekani. 

Strychnos  sp. 

— 

48 

Moo. 

Doiichandrone  hilde- 

brandtii. 

'■ 

Constructions. 

49 

mu  Tamayu. 

Olea  chrysophylla. 

Hard  ; very  heavy,  durable  ; excellent  fuel.  [posts. 

50 

Muhugu  (Sandal). 

Brachylrena  sp. 

Highlands  and  Coast. 

Fairly  heavy,  durable  ; constructions  ; furniture  ; fence 

51 

mu  Kubu. 

Milletia  sp. 

Highlands. 

— 

52 

Bemba  kofi. 

Afzelia  cuanzensis. 

Coast. 

Hard,  fairly  heavv,  durable  ; constructions  ; furniture. 

53 

Makinduri. 

Croton  elliottanus. 

Highlands. 

Rough  buildings ; linings  of  carts  and  waggons. 

54 

mu  Karambaki. 

— 

Coast. 

Highly  scented  ; furniture. 

55 

mu  Karakati. 

— 

Highlands. 

Furniture. 

56 

mu  Zaiti. 

Lauraceae. 

Hard,  durable,  light  ; all  construction  works  ; coach- 
building ; railway  sleepers ; furniture. 

57 

African  Mahogany. 

— 

Coast. 

Furniture. 

5« 

Kikoko. 

Rhizophora  mucronata. 

Highlands. 

Floats  for  fishing  nets. 

59 

Yellow-wood. 

Podocarpus  thunbergii. 

Coniferous  wood  ; not  durable  ; when  treated  with 
creosote,  carbolineum,  &c.,  durable  ; easily  worked, 
light ; all  construction  works  ; railway  sleepers. 

60 

Mangrove  Bark. 

Rhizophora  mucronata. 

Coast. 

Tanning. 

61 

Four  sample  slats 
for  pencils. 

Juniperus  procera. 

Highlands. 

— 

62 

Bruyere  (French). 

Erica  arborea. 

Alpine. 

Briar  pipes. 

63 

Mpingu  (Ebony). 

Dalbergia  sp. 

Highlands. 

F'urniture. 
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advancing  furtlier  towards  the  ocean  and 
reclaiming  more  land  for  the  use  of  man. 

The  Coast  Zone  includes  an  enor- 
mous variety  of  trees,  many  of  which 
produce  very  valuable  timbers,  growing 
under  varying  conditions  : there  are 
patches  of  forest  covering  considerable 
areas  in  which  the  tvpical  forest  conditions 
exist,  many  of  the  trees  haying  clean  boles 
of  50  to  bo  feet,  the  crowns  of  the  trees 
interlacing  to  form  such  a thick  canopy 
that  there  is  continual  gloom  below,  the 
rays  of  the  sun  scarcely  penetrating  the 
mass  of  foliage.  Between  these  patches  of 
true  forest  are  small  groups  of  trees  only 
an  acre  or  so  in  extent,  composed  of  similar 
species  of  trees.  These  groups  are  prob- 
ably all  that  now  remain  of  a once  large 
forest  which  has  been  gradually  eaten  into 
annuall}'  by  hre.  Then  there  are  the 
isolated  trees  dotted  about  as  if  they  had 
been  planted  in  a park  in  England,  which 
form  the  characteristic  landscape  of  the 
East  Africa  Protectorate. 

First  and  foremost  comes  the  Mango 
[Mangiferica  iiuiica),  an  exotic  tree  which 
has  become  fairly  established.  Its  most 
grateful  shade,  afforded  by  its  enormous 
spreading  branches,  clothed  with  dense 
foliage,  and  its  luscious  fruit,  produced 
twice  a year,  make  this  tree  a most 
desirable  one  for  a planter  to  haye  on  his 
land.  Perhaps  the  most  typical  tree  of 


MUSA  LIVINGSTONIA. 


the  Zone  is  the  Doum  Palm  {Hypluvnc 
Utcbaica)  which  flourishes  everywhere 
within  25  to  30  miles  of  the  sea,  its  peculiar 
branching  habit  arresting  the  ;ittention  at 


once,  being  so  different  to  the  usual  typical 
palm.  Another  palm  typical  of  this  region 
is  the  Fan  Palm  {Borassiis  tvthiopuui) 
with  its  remarkable  bottle-shaped  stem, 
due  to  a bulging  or  swelling  at  about  the 


MUNA  TREE. 


middle  of  its  height.  The  fruits  of  both 
these  palms  are  edible  and  especially 
esteemed  in  times  of  scarcity.  The  Doum 
is  tapped  for  tembo  (beer). 

The  Baobab  (Mbuyu),  Adansonia  digHaia, 
with  its  enormous  trunk,  is  another 
characteristic  tree  of  the  coast  district  ; it 
may  be  said  to  be  the  second  largest  tree 
in  the  world,  being  only  surpassed  in  size 
by  one  of  Florida.  From  its  bark  a valuable 
fibre  is  obtained. 

Tamarindiis  indicus  is  indigenous. 
Formerly  it  was  considered  indigenous  in 
India,  but  it  has  been  proved  be^-ond  doubt 
that  the  tree  is  indigenous  here.  Probably 
the  fruit  was  introduced  into  India  by 
traders  from  Zanzibar  many  years  ago. 
The  fruit  is  largely  eaten  by  Swahilis  and 
Arabs,  and  there  is  a small  export  of  them. 
From  Tamarind  (Mkwadju)  wood  are  made 
the  best  bakora — walking  sticks — with  a 
short  handle  bent  at  right  angles  to  the  shaft. 

Of  the  many  fruit  trees  which  have 
become  naturalised  in  the  coast  districts 
may  be  mentioned  Jack  Fruit  (Fincssi), 
Arfocarpiis  integnfolia  : Custard  Apple 
(iMatomoko),  Anona  squamosa  : Sour  Sop 
(Mstafeli)  Anona  mnricaia  : Cashew  (Kanju), 
Anacardinin  occidcnialc ; many  varieties 
of  Citrus  ; and  last  but  not  least,  that  tree 
which  is  the  staff  of  life  to  thousands  of 
people  in  the  tropics  of  both  hemispheres, 
the  Cocoanut  (Mnazi),  Cocos  nucifera. 
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The  Arid  Zone  includes  an  enor- 
mous variety  of  low-growing  trees,  all 
of  them  having  very  marked  xerophytic 
characters,  such  as  spines  (modified  leaves), 
very  small  deciduous  leaves,  thick  corky 
bark,  cS:c.  The  trees,  with  few  exceptions, 
burst  into  flower  shortly  before  the  rains 
commence  ; the  fruit  is  developed  and 
leaves  are  put  forth  during  the  rains,  and 
by  the  time  the  dry  weather  comes  again, 
the  seed  is  ripened  and  scattered,  the 
leaves  fall  off  again,  and  the  trees  are  ready 
to  remain  dormant  for  a long  period.  The 
Arid  Zone  is  the  headquarters  of  the  various 
species  of  Euphorbia. 

One  very  important  tree  of  this  zone  is 
the  Ebony  (Mpingu),  probably  a species 
of  Dalbergia  ; it  is  also  found  in  the  Coast 
Zone,  but  only  in  the  drier  parts.  The 
ebony  wood  is  of  a very  good  quality,  and 
was  very  favourably  reported  on  when 
samples  of  it  were  sent  to  the  Imperial 
Institute  by  the  late  Mr.  Tritton,  then  Sub- 
Commissioner  of  the  Se3'idie  Province. 

At  an  altitude  of  5,000  feet  the  Arid  Zone 
gradurdly  gives  place  to  the  Dry  Zone,  con- 
sisting of  forests  and  isolated  trees  which 
are  typical  of  the  country  round  Nairobi. 
One  of  the  most  valuable  trees  of  the 
Protectorate  flourishes  in  this  zone,  to  wit, 
the  Muhugu  (Brachvhvna  sp.)  which  passes 
in  the  trade  as  a sandalwood.  The  texture 
and  weight  of  its  timber  are  entirely  similar 
to  the  sandalwood  of  India;  its  scent,  how- 


THE  CEDAR  TREE. 


ever,  is  weaker.  Its  wood,  being  durable 
and  proof  against  white  ants,  is  most  use- 
ful for  fencing  posts  and  all  other  work 
where  wood  is  exposed  to  the  ravages  of 


UNDERGROWTH  (8,000  FEET). 
A FALLEN  GIANT. 


IN 

DOUM  PALM  (TAPPED 


IN  DRY  FOREST. 
WET  FOREST. 

FOR  TEMBO). 
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this  tropical  pest.  Unfortunately  this  tree 
has  not  yet  received  a specific  name ; it  is 
an  entirely  new  species  of  the  genus. 

Another  interesting  tree  of  this  zone  is 
the  Makinduri  {Croton  cUiottaniis),  named 
after  l\Ir.  C.  E".  Elliott,  the  first  Conservator 
of  Forests  in  the  Protectorate  ; it  is  prob- 
ably the  largest  known  species  of  Croton. 
Its  timber  is  hard  and  heavy,  splits  fairly 
evenly,  and  is  useful  for  rough  work  such 
as  outbuildings,  linings  of  waggons,  &c.  It 
is,  however,  liable  to  be  eaten  by  white 
ants,  and  should  be  tarred  or  treated  with 
some  preservative  when  placed  in  contact 
with  the  soil. 

E'ormerly  the  forests  of  this  zone  must 
have  covered  very  large  areas,  but  owing 
to  the  continual  encroachment  of  the 
Wakikuyu  cultivators  and  annual  grass 
tires,  it  has  now  been  reduced,  as  above 
mentioned,  to  small  patches  of  forest  and 
isolated  trees.  The  only  parts  of  this  once 
large  forest  to  be  found  now  are  those 
which  served  as  buffers  between  the  Waki- 
kuyu and  Masai  countries,  such  forests 
being  found  at  Nairobi  and  Nveri. 

As  the  Arid  Zone  merges  into  the  l)r\' 
Zone,  so  does  this  latter  zone  merge  into 
the  Mountain  Zone,  containing  the  largest 
forest  areas  of  the  Protectorate.  The 
gradual  change  of  the  forest  conditions  is 
well  seen  in  the  forest  extending  up  from 
Dagoreti  in  the  Dry  Zone  to  the  Limoni  in 
the  wet  Mountain  Zone. 

As  before  mentioned,  the  Mountain  Zone 
should  be  subdiidded  into  three  sub-zones, 
the  Wet,  Dry,  and  Alpine,  the  two  first- 
named  being  dependent  on  aspect.  E'or 
example,  there  are  wet  forests  on  the  east 
and  south-east  slopes  of  the  Kikuyu  Hills, 
the  Aberdare  Sattima  Range,  and  of  Mount 
Kenia.  The  warm,  moisture-laden  clouds, 
driven  up  by  the  south-east  wind,  are  pre- 
cipitated in  the  form  of  rain  when  meeting 
the  cold  air  of  the  hills,  and  pass  over  the 
hills  having  parted  with  the  greater  part  of 
their  moisture. 

In  the  wet  forests  the  most  characteristic 
trees  arc  Muthengera  (Podocarpns  inilan- 
jianus),  a coniferous  tree  producing  a most 
useful  timber,  which,  being  light,  soft, 
easily  worked,  can  be  used  in  the  place 
of  the  Baltic  or  American  white  woods  ; 
Moeri  (Pygeiini  africauum)  is  a heavy,  hard, 
durable  wood  of  a very  fine,  rich  red 
colour  ; Muzaiti  {Cinnamonium  sp.)  very 
much  resembles  camphor  wood,  and  is 
closely  allied  to  i\\c.  Cinnamomuni  camphora 
of  Japan  and  Formosa,  which  is  now  largely 


cultivated  in  Ceylon  and  the  West  Indies 
and  also  in  Southern  Italy  for  camphor 
production.  Its  timber  is  as  light  as  teak 
and  as  durable,  splits  easily  and  works  well, 
and  turns  to  a fine  dark  colour  when  long 
exposed  to  the  air.  It  is  an  admirable 
timber,  and  should  in  time  entirelv  replace 
the  teak  now  largely  imported  from  India 
and  Burma.  This  tree  flourishes  on  the 
Aberdare  Range,  on  Kenia,  and  in  the 
forests  crowning  a few  of  the  Teita  Hills; 
it  is  probably  to  be  found  on  Kilimanjaro. 
In  addition  to  these  three  trees  there  are  a 
host  of  others,  chiefly  hard  woods,  some  of 
greater  and  others  of  lesser  value,  accord- 
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ing  for  what  purposes  their  timbers  are 
required. 

A feature,  economically  unimportant,  of 
the  wet  Mountain  Zone  is  the  profusion  of 
tree  ferns,  forming  in  places  groves  from 
15  to  20  feet  high,  and  under  the  deep 
shade  of  the  canopy  formed  by  the  inter- 
lacing of  their  enormous  fronds  the  soil  is 
always  wet. 

In  the  dry  Mountain  Zone  the  most 
characteristic,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
most  important  tree  is  the  cedar,  Muta- 
rakwa  ('punipents  proccra).  The  timber  of 
this  tree  may  be  said  to  be  the  most  valu- 
able in  the  country  ; it  is  also  the  most 
abundant.  It  is  light,  durable,  easily 
worked,  highly  scented  and  of  a good 


colour,  and  is  absolutely  impervious  to  the 
attacks  of  white  ants.  It  resembles  in  a 
marked  degree  the  pencil  cedar  of  America 
(Junipcnis  virginiana),  and  has  been  pro- 
nounced to  be  suitable  for  pencil-making 
by  some  of  the  greatest  pencil  factors  of 
Europe.  It  can  be  used  in  all  construction 
works,  and  is  particular!}^  suitable  for  floors, 
ceilings,  panelling,  and  furniture,  also  for 
railway  sleepers.  Unfortunately  this  tree 
is  very  liable  to  attack  from  a fungoid  dis- 
ease which  eats  into  the  centre  of  the  tree, 
causing  the  majority  to  become  hollow. 

Two  species  of  olive,  Mutamavu  {Olea 
clirysopliylla)  and  Musharage  (Olca  Iiocli- 
stetteri),  are  important  trees  of  this  zone. 
I'he  former,  a very  heavy,  hard,  dense, 
durable  wood,  supplies  the  best  firewood 
for  use  in  the  engines  of  the  railway  ; the 
latter  produces  the  same  class  of  timber, 
also  durable,  but  grows  into  a very  much 
larger  tree,  and  its  timber  is  well  adapted 
for  making  railway  sleepers  ; it  also  fur- 
nishes a very  handsome-grained  furniture 
wood.  The  dry  Mountain  Zone  is  not  so 
rich  in  species  as  the  Wet  Zone,  but  makes 
up  for  lack  of  quantity  by  quality.  Many 
species  are  common  to  both  zones.  A 
peculiar  feature  of  this  dry  Mountain  Zone 
is  the  scrub  forest,  composed  mainly  of 
01-lelishwa  {Tarconanihus  caniphoraius), 
with  a few  specimens  of  Olea  clirysopliylla, 
Carissa  cdiiUs,  and  Juniperiis  procera.  This 
Ol-lelishwa  scrub  covers  very  large  areas, 
especiallv  in  the  Rift  Valley,  between  alti- 
tudes of  6,000  and  7,000  feet.  In  most 
places  it  is  subject  to  annual  fires.  The 
Ol-lelishwa  trees  immediately  send  out 
coppice  shoots,  which  quickly  attain  a 
height  of  6 or  7 feet  ; the  other  species, 
above  mentioned,  have  not  this  recupera- 
tive power,  and  owing  to  their  thicker  bark 
are  able  to  withstand  the  fires  to  some 
degree,  but  gradually  lose  their  vitality  and 
succumb.  When  the  Ol-lelishwa  is  not 
exposed  to  continual  fires  it  forms  a small 
tree  of  15  to  20  feet  high.  It  is  from  this 
tree  that  the  Masai  make  their  rungus,  or 
clubs. 

The  Alpine  sub-zone  of  the  Mountain 
Zone  is  the  home  of  the  bamboo  (Anin- 
dinaria  alpina),  which  flourishes  at  an  alti- 
tude of  from  7,500  feet  to  9,500  feet.  The 
bamboos  form  a wide  belt  above  the  forests 
proper,  and  extend  up  to  the  treeless  moors 
on  the  high  mountains.  In  the  dry  forests 
the  bamboos  are  not  met  with  much  below 
an  altitude  of  8,000  feet.  The  bamboos 
grow  to  a height  of  from  30  to  40  feet,  with 
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a diameter  at  4 feet  from  the  ground  of 
I to  4 inches  ; they  are  hollow  and  fairly 
strong,  and  are  useful  in  many  ways. 

Many  exotic  trees  have  been  introduced 
into  the  country  ; the  majority  of  them  are 
still  only  in  the  infant  stage,  but  many  of 
them  have  shown  such  excellent  growth 
that  success  seems  assured. 

Teak  (Tectona  graiidis)  grows  very  well 
in  the  coast  districts,  and  an  experimental 
plantation  made  near  Mazeras  has  been  so 


successful  that  it  has  been  decided  to  con- 
tinue planting  on  a larger  scale. 

At  Muhoroni,  which  lies  at  the  foot  of 
the  Nandi  Escarpment,  the  results  of 
planting  teak  have  also  been  found  very 
encouraging. 

The  black  wattle  industry  is  a very  pro- 
mising one.  A sample  recently  sent  to 
England  by  the  British  East  Africa  Cor- 
poration was  most  favourably  reported  on, 
and  valued  at  £S  a ton.  Localities  situated 


between  an  altitude  of  6,000  to  7,000  feel 
seem  the  most  favourable  for  the  growth  of 
black  wattle. 

Many  species  of  eucalyptus  have  been 
introduced,  and  are  thriving.  Amongst 
other  exotic  trees  introduced,  which  bid 
fair  to  be  a success,  may  be  mentioned 
Widdi ingfonia  idtvicii,  Ciiprcssiis  iorulosa, 
Cupressus  macrocarpa,  Scl/iiiiis  uwUc,  Gre- 
villca  robiisla,  Jacaranda  iiiimoscvfolia,  and 
Ciistiarina  species. 
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'1'  the  present  time  it 
may  be  roughly  esti- 
mated that  there  are 
about  2,000,000  acres 
of  land  in  the  Pro- 
tectorate under  culti- 
yation  of  yarious  agri- 
cultural crops  ; and 
now  that  the  stud_y  of  the  soil,  plants,  insect 
pests,  and  the  importance  of  distributing 
improyed  seeds  among  both  settlers  and 
natiyes  haye  been  fully  realised,  not  only 
should  this  great  Colony  be  able  to  supply 
itself  with  its  own  foodstuffs  in  entirety, 
but  to  build  up  an  export  trade  which 
would  also  be  of  material  hnancial  bcnelit 
and  render  it  one  of  the  greatest  productiye 
centres  of  the  Empire. 

For  this  yery  hopeful  state  of  things, 
credit  is  principally  due  to  INlr.  A.  C. 
MacDonald,  the  head  of  the  Agricultural 
Department,  who,  with  his  staff,  has  thrown 
himself  into  his  work  with  a whole-hcarted- 
ness  which  cannot  be  too  highly  praised. 
We  are  indebted  to  him  for  much  of  the 
information  contained  in  this  article. 

In  making  here  a survey  of  tropical 
plants,  cotton  and  sisal,  important  as  they 
are,  may  be  passed  over,  as  they  have 
been  specialh^  dealt  with  elsewhere  in  this 
volume.  Chieily  due  to  the  action  of  the 
(lOvernment  Department,  which  decided  to 
purchase  posha  of  a standard  quality  only, 
maize  is  every  day  being  more  favourably 
regarded  by  the  natives.  More  palatable 
as  a food  than  the  Kafhr  corn  (matama) 
which  had  hitherto  been  extensively  culti- 
vated for  posha,  it  is  found  to  be  more 
certain  as  a crop,  two  of  which  can  be 
grown  in  a year.  While  matama  requires 


seven  months  to  mature,  maize  only  needs 
between  four  and  five  months.  \’ery  satis- 
factory results  have  been  obtained  by 
settlers,  who  now  have  a wide  choice  of 
seed  to  sow,  either  late  or  early,  according 
to  the  rainfall  and  class  of  soil.  In  the 
Kikuyu  district  a c’ield  of  200  tons  of  im- 
proved corn  realised,  at  the  beginning  of 
iqoq,  from  Rs.  1.75  to  Ks.  2 per  load  of 
60  lbs.,  as  against  Rs.  1.25  to  Rs.  1.50  for 
native  maize.  As  both  the  price  and  the 
yield  per  acre  had  increased,  a wide  margin 
of  profit  remained. 

While  experiments  with  maize  are  still 
being  made  on  the  Government  farms  and 
by  settlers  far  apart  and  under  varying 
conditions,  samples  of  the  crops  have  been 
forwarded  to  England  and  all  the  principal 
markets  of  Europe ; and  should  the  demand 
be  favourable,  as  it  is  anticipated,  a revision 
of  freight  and  other  charges  will  be  applied 
for,  so  that  the  Colony  may  compete  on 
level  terms  with  Rhodesia,  Natal,  and  the 
Transvaal.  Mr.  IMacDonald  is  of  opinion 
that  as  green  maize  cobs  can  be  obtained 
practically  all  the  year  round,  a prohtable 
industry  lies  in  canning  suitable  varieties  ; 
and  with  this  end  in  view,  seed  of  the  best 
kind  for  the  purpose  has  been  ordered  from 
America. 

Notwithstanding  that  the  Protectorate 
and  Uganda  produce  more  varieties  of 
beans  than  any  other  country  in  the  world, 
few  of  them  are  of  value  from  an  export 
point  of  view.  This  should  not  be  the 
case,  and  settlers  who  have  tried  Rose 
Cocos  and  Canadian  Wonders,  and  paid 
attention  to  both  cultivation  and  ijradinu, 
arc  convinced  that  the  bean  crops  ought 
to  be  of  the  highest  importance  to  the 
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Colony.  Hitherto  the  natives  have  gene- 
rally sown  maize,  matama,  beans,  millet, 
and  sweet  potatoes  all  together,  but  they 
are  now  being  persuaded  to  set  apart 
a patch  for  beans  alone,  and  specially 
selected  seed  is  given  to  them  for  ex- 
perimenting with. 

Mr.  MacDonald,  when  he  recently  visited 
Alarseilles,  the  chief  bean  market  of  the 
world,  took  with  him  samples  of  native 
beans,  the  maragwe  creating  the  most 
interest.  He  therefore  sent  to  Nairobi  for 
larger  quantities,  so  that  cooking  tests 
could  be  applied.  The  principal  demand 
at  Marseilles  was  for  Rose  Cocos,  Russian 
white  round  Cocos,  Braila  ilat  white,  and 
Maldavia  round  white  beans,  which  fetched 
between  £S  and  T12  a ton.  With  the 
exception  of  the  Rose  Cocos,  which  had 
already  been  freely  introduced  into  the 
country,  Air.  AlacDonald  bought  large  sup- 
plies of  seed  of  these  kinds,  and  forwarded 
them  for  distribution  among  settlers  and 
natives. 

Wheat  is  finding  favour  in  all  parts  of 
the  Highlands,  where  its  cultivation  is 
being  vastly  extended.  The  roots  of  the 
plant  penetrating  deeply,  it  is  found  that 
crops  can  be  grown  with  a smaller  rain- 
fall than  the  average  one  in  the  short 
rainy  season.  Drought,  therefore,  does  not 
threaten  the  industry,  and  rust  is  regarded 
as  the  chief  obstacle  to  be  surmounted, 
and  even  now  some  varieties  escape  this 
fungus  altogether.  The  most  reliable  har- 
vest has  proved  to  be  that  known  as 
Gluyas,  introduced  from  Australia,  and 
100  bags  of  seed  have  been  issued  to  the 
farmers.  Of  course,  experiments  with 
many  kinds  of  wheat  are  being  carried 
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on  in  different  localities  with  a view  to 
comparing  their  respective  merits. 

In  connection  with  white  wheats,  a 
change  in  the  colour  of  the  grain  has  been 
noticed,  particularly  in  the  case  of  Bob’s 
rust  proof.  The  seed  of  this  came  from 
the  Orange  River  Colony,  and  somewhat 
resembled  pearl  barley  in  colour.  The 
grain  harvested,  however,  looked  more  like 
that  of  Red  Fife  wheat.  Although  the  soil 
in  which  the  crop  was  grown  was  a light 
and  vei'v  red  loam,  Mr,  MacDonald  attri- 
butes the  change  to  the  sun’s  rays  being 
more  tropical  and  direct. 

A feature  of  wheat-growing  in  the  Pro- 
tectorate is  the  fact  that  two  dry  land  crops 
can  be  obtained  in  the  year — an  advantage 
few  other  countries  possess.  It  should  also 
effect  an  annual  saving  of  ^23,000,  which  is 
at  present  spent  on  imported  wheat — an 
economic  step  in  the  right  direction.  At 
Nairobi  farmers  are  receiving  5s.  8d.  to  6s. 
per  bushel  at  the  mills,  and  should  these 
prices  be  lowered  a profitable  return  would 
still  be  realised.  And  as  South  Africa  also 
imports  wheat  to  the  value  of  some  millions 
every  j^ear,  a convenient  market  for  surplus 
supplies  lies  close  at  home. 

Coffee  continues  to  make  headway,  and 
every  year  sees  an  improvement  in  the 
quality  of  the  berry.  As  there  is  a ten- 
dency to  specialise  in  this  direction,  settlers 
are  warned  against  devoting  themselves 
entirely  to  coffee  cultivation,  because  of 
the  risk  of  insect  pests  and  fungoid 
diseases.  In  addition,  the  question  of 
labour  has  not  yet  been  conclusively  settled, 
and  so  long  as  other  branches  of  farming  can 
be  carried  on  at  the  same  time  as  that  of 
the  berry,  the  planter  can  insure  against 
total  loss.  By  request  of  the  Planters’ 
Association,  the  Agriculture  Department 
has  consented  to  the  coffee  being  examined 
before  shipment  and  branded  for  qualit}' 
accordingly,  and  doubtless  the  same  course 
will  presently  be  followed  in  connection 
with  other  products  of  the  Colony.  The 
practice  is  generally  approved  in  Australia 
and  New  Zealand. 

In  the  Nandi  Forest  a species  of  wild 
coffee  has  been  reported  by  the  Provincial 
Commissioner  of  the  Kisumu  Province. 
According  to  Mr.  Ainsworth,  the  District 
Commissioner,  .the  forest  consists  of  about 
224,000  acres,  of  which  two-thirds  are 
covered  by  an  undergrowth  of  coffee-trees  ; 
and  reckoning  that  only  a quarter  of  a pound 
of  beans  can  be  collected  from  each  shrub 
per  year,  there  should  be  an  annual  yield 


of  2,100,000  lbs.  of  coffee.  Samples  have 
already  been  submitted  to  firms  interested 
in  the  coffee  trade,  as  well  as  to  the 
Imperial  Institute,  and  it  is  hoped  that  a 
market  will  be  found  for  what  should  be 
a very  valuable  asset.  The  beans  are 
smaller  than  the  “ plantation  ’’-grown  ones, 
but  are  as  attractive  in  colour. 

Attention  is  now  being  paid  to  flax  in  tbe 
Highlands,  and  the  industry  is  one  which 
might  well  be  developed.  That  grown  on 
the  Kabetc  Experimental  Farm  produced 


good  results,  while  samples  sent  to  tlie 
Imperial  Institute  by  Mr.  H.  Scott,  of 
Limoru,  received  a very  favourable  verdict. 
Flax  sown  in  May  can  be  harvested  in 
October,  while  that  put  down  in  November 
can  be  harvested  in  March.  The  climatic 
conditions  for  the  industry  could  not  be 
better,  but  it  is  imperative  that  great  care 
should  be  taken  not  only  in  the  sowing  and 
the  harvesting,  but  in  the  retting  of  the  straw. 

The  September,  1908,  returns  showed 
that  nearly  1,500  acres  were  devoted  to 
rubber,  mainly  Ceara,  and  that  other  exten- 
sive areas  were  being  laid  out.  Very  few  of 
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the  oldest  plantations  have  got  beyond  the 
“ tapping  ” stage,  so  it  is  early  to  speak  of 
the  prospects  of  the  industry  ; but  it  is  en- 
couraging to  know  that  the  quality  of  the 
rubber  sampled  is  highly  satisfactory,  and 
that  the  soil  and  climate  both  favour  the 
trees,  particularly  the  Ceara.  Two  new 
kinds,  the  Majiihoi  dichotouia  and  Manihoi 
piauhvciisis  have  been  planted  at  Kibwezi 
and  in  parts  of  the  coast,  and  the  experi- 
ment is  being  closely  watched.  A strong 
feeling  exists  that  the  heavy  duty  on  rubber 


should  be  removed,  as  it  retards  the 
industry’s  development. 

The  labour  question  is  an  all-important 
one  in  respect  to  Sanseviera,  which,  as  far 
as  prices  are  concerned,  has  recovered  its 
position  since  the  set-back  it  had  at  the 
time  of  the  financial  crisis  in  America, 
which  is  the  chief  market  of  the  fibre. 
That  vSanseviera  can  be  profitably  exploited 
is  manifest  from  the  large  sums  companies 
have  invested  in  the  industry,  and  if  oiice 
the  obstacle  of  labour  can  be  overcome  it 
will  undoubtedly  prove  a valuable  asset  to 
the  Protectorate. 
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The  cultivation  of  the  cocoanut,  which 
had  for  some  years  been  neglected,  shows 
signs  of  revival.  At  the  time  of  writing 
there  is  a Bill  before  the  Legislative  Council 
for  the  destruction  of  dead  and  dying  trees. 
These  harbour  the  beetle — Orychcs  sp. — a 
pest  that  has  done  extensive  damage  ; and 
airothcr  ordinance  which  should  be  en- 
forced is  that  restricting  the  lopping  of 
the  trees  for  limber,  rendering  them, 
through  loss  of  vitality,  less  able  to  with- 
stand the  attack  of  the  beetle. 

The  natives  are  gradually  taking  more 
interest  in  the  oil-producing  plants,  sem-sem, 
and  groundnuts,  and  a steady  market 
exists  for  these  crops.  Fresh  and  improved 
seeds  from  China  and  India  are  being  dis- 
tributed, especiallv  in  the  Lake  districts, 
where  the  soil  is  particularly  suited  to  their 
cultivation. 

Tea,  cocoa,  bread-fruit,  arrowroot,  nut- 
meg, &c.,  are  also  being  tried  in  various 
parts  and  on  the  Experimental  b'Erms. 

Mr.  Powell,  the  Chief  of  the  Economic 
Plant  Division,  has  made  a special  study  of 
tropical  agriculture  in  India  and  Ceylon, 
especially  in  regard  to  rubber,  sisal,  cocoa- 
nuts,  tea,  cocoa,  and  rice,  with  the  result 
that  planters,  particularly  those  along  the 
coast  and  Lake  belts,  have  a rich  store  of 
information  about  soil,  climate,  and  seed 
always  at  their  disposal.  Mr.  Powell  is  in 
charge  of  the  two  Experimental  Farms  at 
Kibos  and  Mazeras,  where  the  seeds  he 
brought  with  him  have  been  sown,  with  a 
view  to  their  distribution  among  settlers 
should  they  prove  successful. 

Mazeras  is  rapidly  becoming  a most 
instructive  centre  for  planters,  and  40  acres 
are  now  under  cultivation.  Improved 
grasses  and  other  forage  crops  are  being 
tried  in  place  of  native  grasses,  which  at 
certain  seasons  are  useless  for  cattle.  Suc- 
cess in  this  direction  would  be  a valuable 
step  forward.  Sixteen  different  varieties 


of  tobacco  were  tried,  the  most  promising 
turning  out  to  be  Florida  Sumatra,  Yellow 
Oronco,  White  Burley,  Virginian  Bright, 
Zimmer’s  Spanish,  Cavalla  Imported,  and 
Turkish  Aromatiquc.  In  addition  to  other 
experiments,  very  good  results  were  ob- 
tained from  pineapple,  giant  pjpaw  [Carica 
papaya),  citrus  fruits,  banana,  St.  \'incent 
arrowroot,  nutmeg,  &c.,  and  IMr.  Powell  is 
ably  seconded  in  his  elforts  to  propagate 
new  plants  and  methods  by  the  foreman  of 
the  farm,  Mr.  Dopwell. 

In  evidence  of  the  excellent  work  being 
carried  on  at  Mazeras,  it  may  be  mentioned 
that  the  last  report  of  the  distribution  of 
plants  gave  the  following  table  : — 


Sisal  hemp  plants  and  bulbils  98,500 
Ceara  rubber  plants  ...  ...  6,000 

Pineapple  plants  ...  ...  410 

Shade  trees  ...  ...  ...  60 

Banana  suckers  (extra  choice)  6 

Ceara  rubber  seed  ...  ...  lbs.  yyf 


Ornamental  shrubs  and  plants  were  also 
sent  out,  as  well  as  bananas,  pineapples, 
and  such-like  produce  grown  on  the  farm. 

At  Kibos  Mr.  Powell  gets  all  the  help  he 
needs  from  Mr.  Holder,  the  foreman,  whose 
able  services  are  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Provincial  Commissioner,  Kisumu,  for  three 
weeks  in  each  month,  for  the  purpose  of 
instructing  the  natives  in  the  la\’ing  out  of 
plots  and  the  cultivation  of  groundnuts, 
sem-sem,  cotton,  &c. 

Among  the  experimental  crops  at  Kibos 
are  barley,  broom  corn,  caraway,  cotton, 
groundnuts,  tobacco  (18  varieties),  bananas, 
oranges,  lucerne,  pigeon  peas  and  maize, 
both  white  and  yellow  varieties  ; while 
plants  raised  in  the  nursery  and  put  out  in 
permanent  situations  include  cocoanuts 
(Cocos  nitcifcra),  Ceara  rubber  (Maniliot 
glaziovii),  West  African  rubber  {Fiintiiiiiia 
clastica),  Arabian  coffee,  limes  (Cilrus 


lucdica,  var.  acidica),  sweet  cup  (Passiflora 
cdiilis),  lace  bark  tree  of  Lfganda,  log- 
w'ood,  Tecoma  sta3’s,  and  Solanvm  weini- 
landiauitm. 

Mr.  James  Johnstone,  formerl}^  on  the 
staff  of  the  Scotland  Agricultural  College, 
and  his  assistant,  Mr.  Evans,  are  both  doing 
splendid  work  on  the  Kabele  Experimental 
Farm,  which  is  also  the  centre  for  the  study 
of  insect  pests  and  the  best  methods  of 
dealing  with  them.  Mr.  Anderson,  the 
Government  entomologist,  has  proved  him- 
self most  valuable  in  this  direction,  especi- 
alh'  in  cases  where  those  insects  belonging 
to  the  bush  and  wild  plants  have  attacked 
cultivated  crops.  It  is  hoped  to  pass  a Bill 
to  insist  on  all  imported  plants  and  seeds 
being  examined  to  prevent  the  introduction 
of  pests  from  other  countries.  Apart  from 
the  favourable  climatic  conditions,  such  a 
measure  is  necessary  because  the  growing 
of  two  crops  yearly  permits  any  pest  to 
establish  itself  and  spread  very  rapidly. 

Tobacco  promises  well,  and  a tobacco 
expert  is  to  be  appointed,  because  it  is  felt 
that  only  lack  of  knowledge  with  regard  to 
treating  the  leaf  after  it  has  been  picked 
has  retarded  its  success.  In  1908  there 
were  3,000  acres  under  tobacco,  for  the 
raising  of  which  the  soil  is  admirably 
adapted. 

Farmers  and  planters  in  general  in  the 
Highlands  are  deriving  great  benefit  from 
the  establishment  of  a museum  and  library 
in  connection  with  the  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment, and  it  is  hoped  that  similar  facilities 
will  be  given  at  Mombasa  to  coast  planters 
and  visitors  to  the  Protectorate. 

Although  the  work  of  the  Agriculture 
Department  is  so  strenuous,  and  the  clerical 
staff  so  small,  Mr.  MacDonald  receives 
every  assistance  from  those  under  him,  so 
that  the  duties,  wide  as  they  are  in  range, 
are  carried  out  smoothly,  satisfactorily', 
and  creditably  to  all  concerned. 


EN  ROUTE  TO  FORT  HALL. 

G.^me  on  the  Ro.ad.  Road  to  Rort  Hall.  Thika  River. 


NAIROBI  TO  FORT  HALL 

A SURVEY  OF  THE  UKAMBA  PROVINCE 


H E Ukamba  Province  is 
named  after  the  native 
tribe,  the  members  of 
which  constitute  the 
greater  portion  of  its 
inhabitants. 

Its  native  popula- 
tion numbers  approximately  303,000,  its 
Asiatic  population  some  6,700,  and  its 
European  population  some  1,200. 

As  regards  the  natives  they  are  distributed 
as  follows:  A-Kikuyu,  56,500;  A-Kamba, 
235,000 ; miscellaneous  (Swahilis,  Somalis, 
Wanyamwezi,  &c.),  11,500,  the  last-named 
principally  living  in  or  around  Nairobi. 

The  bulk  of  the  Asiatics.reside  in  Nairobi, 
where  they  perform  the  functions  of 
artisans,  shopkeepers,  and  clerks.  The 
Europeans  are  divided  between  those 
who  have  official  duties  in  Nairobi  or 
have  business  interests  there  and  those 
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who  are  scattered  through  the  Province 
on  farms. 

Up  to  three  years  ago  the  approximate 
area  of  the  Province  was  generally  quoted 
at  31,330  square  miles,  but  since  that  date, 
for  facility  of  administration,  the  Southern 
Masai  Reserve  has  been  politically  con- 
sidered as  part  of  Naivasha  Province, 
although  not  technically  taken  out  of  the 
Province.  The  present  effective  area  of 
the  Province  may  now  therefore  be  quoted 
as  26,450  square  miles. 

A survey  of  this  nature  may  convenient!}^ 
be  divided  into  two  heads,  viz.,  physical 
and  political. 

Physical. 

The  popular  impressions  of  the  physical 
character  of  the  Province  are  arrived  at  bv 
following  the  Uganda  Railway  from  Tsavo 
River,  where  it  enters  it,  up  to  Kijabe 
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where  it  leaves  it,  and  a little  space  may  be 
devoted  to  this  route  as  it  is  the  one  most 
traversed  by  the  visitor. 

Around  Tsavo,  which  has  an  altitude  of 
1,530  feet  above  sea-level,  one  cannot  fail 
to  be  struck  by  the  arid,  desolate  character 
of  the  country.  The  structure  is  metamor- 
phic  and  the  rocks  are  hard  gneiss  and 
schists,  with  granitic  ridges  and  quartz 
reefs  cropping  out  at  intervals  ; the  surface 
is  very  stony  and  devoid  of  herbage  and  the 
face  of  the  country  is  covered  by  dense 
thorn  bush  of  an  almost  lealless  character. 
The  rainfall  is  small  and  water  is  of  rare 
occurrence.  The  rocks  in  this  region  appear 
to  be  mineralised  to  some  extent,  and 
several  small  deposits  of  copper  have  been 
discovered,  but  their  bulk  has  been  so 
insignilicant  that  no  mining  has  been,  as  yet 
undertaken. 

Hills  of  any  signilicance  arc  rare,  and  the 
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only  feature  that  catches  the  eye  is  an 
occasional  glimpse  of  the  great  escarpment 
on  the  east  side  of  the  Athi  River,  called 
the  Yatta,  which  presents  an  unbroken  line 
for  over  lOo  miles  above  the  left  bank 
of  that  river.  It  is  produced  bv  a lava  cap 
of  extraordinary  regularity  which  overlies 
the  metaniorphic  rocks  of  Kitui  District. 
Opposite  Tsavo  its  width  is  onlv  a mile  or 
so,  and  its  thickness  not  more  than 
from  50  to  80  feel,  but  as  one  proceeds 
north  it  becomes  gradually  wider  and 
thicker,  and  between  the  Athi  River 
Station  and  Nairobi  it  covers  the  area 
known  as  the  Athi  Plains,  and  its  thickness 
amounts  to  several  hundred  feet. 

The  origin  of  this  enormous  deposit  is 
ditiicult  to  explain,  but  it  is  believed  to  be 
due  to  extensive  fissure  eruptions.  Techni- 
cally it  is  classed  as  a phonolite  lava 
studded  with  characteristic  sanidinc 
crystals. 

'J'he  monotonous  thorn-bush  country 
is  continuous  for  some  30  miles  from 
Tsavo,  until  near  Mtito  Andei,  when 
some  open  stretches  of  grassland  are  met 
with  ; thence  onward  for  some  10  miles 
or  so  a lightly  wooded  orchard-like  country 
occurs,  and  then  suddenly  the  line  enters 
a stretch  of  about  20  miles  of  extra- 
ordinarily dense  bush,  but  bush  of  a much 
greener  character  than  that  which  occurs 
near  Tsavo,  and,  moreover,  a jungle  which 
contains  numerous  well-grown  trees.  .A-t 
the  same  time  the  observant  traveller 
will  espy  a striking  range  of  mountains 
some  12  miles  away  to  the  west  of 
the  line.  I mention  this  range  at  this 
point  because  therein  lies  the  explana- 
tion of  the  change  in  vegetation.  Called 
the  Kyulu  or  Chyulu  Mountains,  the  range 
consists  of  a chain  of  verv  regular  small 
peaks,  the  shape  of  which  at  once  gives  a 
clue  to  their  history,  for  the  Kyulus  are  a 
series  of  volcanic  cones  of  geologically  very 
recent  date,  and  the  denser  vegetation  of 
this  region  is  entirely  due  to  the  eruptive 
matter  ejected  from  the  range.  It  is  in 
this  area  that  the  wild  aloe  (the  Sanseviera) 
grows  with  such  luxuriance  in  the  valleys, 
and  companies  have  founded  factories 
around  Masongaleni  to  work  it.  The  soil, 
too,  seems  well  suited  for  rubber  cultivation 
and  plantations  of  the  Ceara  rubber  plant 
may  be  seen  near  Kibwezi. 

A few  small  streams  rise  in  the  Kyulus, 
and  crossing  the  railway  line  (low  east  to 
Athi.  One  of  these  has  behaved  rather 
curiously  during  the  memory  of  the  older 


inhabitants.  Up  to  about  1896  it  only 
(lowed  intermittently,  that  is  to  say,  it  could 
be  relied  on  for  a few  months  in  the  year, 
but  about  that  time  it  commenced  to  flow 
continuously,  and  since  then  has  become  a 
reliable  perennial  stream.  People  shake 
their  heads  and  talk  wisely  about  an  earth- 
quake and  volcanic  action,  but  no  plausible 
theory  of  explanation  has  ever  been 
adduced  to  account  for  the  change  in 
habit,  and  the  rainfall  has  certainlv  not 
increased. 

The  trouble  of  all  this  stretch  of  country 
is  the  paucity  and  varying  character  of  the 
rainfall.  One  has  only  to  glance  at  the 
luxuriant  nature  of  the  wild  vegetation  to 
realise  the  possibilities  of  this  region  if 
the  rainfall  were  more  reliable.  At  times 
it  is  torrential,  but  works  built  to  conserve 
the  excess  at  one  season  for  the  benefit 
of  the  next  are  expensive  luxuries  in  a 
new  country,  and  the  hope  seems  to  lie 
in  the  exploitation  of  underground  sup- 
plies, which  may  possibly  be  found  to  be 
stored  between  the  lava  beds  and  the 
older  metaniorphic  series  underlying  them. 

A few  miles  beyond  Kibwezi  one  enters 
stretches  of  open  park-like  country  with 
plenty  of  grazing  among  the  trees.  The 
vicinity  of  the  streams  is,  however,  dan- 
gerous for  cattle,  for  we  are  not  yet  out 
of  the  tsetse-ily  belt. 

At  Mkindu  there  is  a small  artificial 
settlement  of  railway  officials,  as  this  is 
one  of  the  locomotive  changing  stations 
for  the  railway.  Some  two  years  ago  this 
was  the  scene  of  a curious  mining  rush, 
based  upon  the  rumoured  ' discovery  of 
some  specimens  of  copper  ore,  but  the 
reef  from  which  the  samples  came  was 
never  located. 

Some  96  miles  from  Tsavo  a wayside 
station  called  Simba  is  reached.  This  re- 
ceived its  name  from  the  numbers  of  lions 
which  were  found  here  in  the  pioneer  days  ; 
even  now  specimens  are  often  shot  in  the 
neighbourhood.  At  one  time  they  fre- 
quently used  to  come  and  drink  at  the 
water-tank  in  the  station  yard. 

A stretch  of  bare,  rolling  plain  comes 
next,  and  on  the  west  of  the  line  scores  of 
miniature  volcanic  cones  stud  the  country, 
and  to  the  north-east  are  seen  the  granite 
ranges  of  Ukambani  proper,  the  great  peak 
of  Nzawi  standing  out  very  prominently. 
One  is,  however,  a little  too  far  away  to 
appreciate  its  beauty,  b'ar  away  to  the 
south,  too,  in  the  morning  and  evening, 
a grand  view  of  Kilimanjaro,  with  its  two 
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peaks  Kibo  and  Mawenzi,  is  obtained.  The 
best  time  to  traverse  this  section  is  in  the 
late  afternoon.  Then  the  sunset  glows  on 
the  Ukamba  Mountains  on  one  side,  while 
the  marvellous  effects  produced  by  the 
setting  sun  on  the  glaciers  of  Kilimanjaro 
on  the  other  leave  a picture  on  the  mind 
which  does  not  readily  fade. 

The  next  station  is  Sultan  Hamud,  so 
called  because,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
visit  of  that  potentate,  who  then  ruled  in 
Zanzibar,  the  railway  construction  works 
had  just  reached  that  point.  Near  here 
one  still  often  sees  herds  of  giraffe  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  railway  line.  The  tsetse- 
infested  belt  is  now  passed,  and  onward  the 
country  for  many  miles  on  either  side  of 
the  line  is  free  from  this  noxious  insect. 

Between  Sultan  Hamud  and  Kin  the  line 
climbs  some  1,200  feet,  and  Kiu  can  be 
considered  as  the  commencement  of  the 
Highland  plateau.  The  country  on  each 
side  of  the  line  mostly  consists  of  vast 
open  plains  inhabited  by  enormous  herds 
of  antelope,  zebra,  &c.,  and  some  distance 
to  the  west  of  the  line  are  the  Masai 
grazing  grounds.  To  the  east  of  the  line 
one  travels  parallel  to  the  mountainous 
region  of  Ulu,  which  is  one  of  the  most 
charming  parts  of  Ukambani  and  is  thickly 
populated. 

At  mile  311  from  Mombasa  the  Athi 
River  is  crossed,  and  thence,  over  16 
miles  of  bare  plain,  the  line  runs  into 
Nairobi. 

Leaving  Nairobi,  the  track  gradually 
climbs  in  a winding  fashion  a great  ridge, 
which  is  really  the  southern  extension  of 
the  great  chain  of  mountains  known 
generallv  as  the  Aberdare  range,  and  in 
various  places  as  Sattima  and  Kinangop. 
In  about  25  miles  the  line  climbs  nearly 
2,000  feet,  and  at  Limoru,  during  the  dry 
season,  frosts  are  quite  a common  occur- 
rence. 

Between  Nairobi  and  Kijabe  the  line 
passes  through  what  may  be  termed 
Kikuyu-land,  from  the  tribe  inhabiting  it ; 
and  a very  delightful  stretch  it  is.  None 
of  the  monotonous  thorn-trees  are  to  be 
seen,  and  it  may  be  described  as  a land 
of  sweet-smelling  bushes  and  wild  flowers. 
Within  the  last  hundred  years  the  whole 
of  this  country  was  covered  by  a dense 
forest,  and  the  only  inhabitants  were  a few 
hunting  aboriginals  called  Asi,  or  Dorobo. 
Then  the  A-Kikuyu  came  in  from  the  north 
of  the  Thika  River,  and  gradually  estab- 
lished themselves  in  small  clearings  in 
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the  forest.  As  their  numbers  increased 
they  ruthlessly  cut  back  the  forest  in 
order  to  obtain  space  for  their  cultiva- 
tion ; and  this  procedure  has  undoubtedly 
had  a bad  effect  on  the  climate  and  rainfall 
of  the  region,  for  any  Kiku3'u  elder  will 
point  out  valleys  in  which  water  perennially 
ilowed,  but  which  nowadays  but  rarely 
contain  it. 

The  Kikuyu  country  lies  nearly  entirely 
to  the  north  of  the  railway  line,  and  is 
exceptionally  well  watered  by  a series  of 
streams  which  rise  in  the  forest-covered 
range  which  bounds  the  country  on  the 
west  and  divides  Kikuvu-land  from  the  Rift 
Valley.  Not  any  of  these  streams  are  large, 
but  they  occur  with  great  frequency,  some 
dozen  being  met  with  in  about  30  miles. 
They  have  all  carved  for  themselves  deep 
valleys  through  the  soft  beds  of  volcanic 
ash  and  tuffs,  of  which  these  Highlands 
arc  composed.  The  soil  is  a deep  choco- 
late-red and  is  of  great  fertility,  the  only 
chemical  constituent  of  which  it  is  a trifle 
short  being  the  phosphate  group.  Small 
deposits  of  limestone  are  met  with  around 
Kyambu  and  are  being  worked  for  building 
purposes. 

The  northern  boundary  of  the  Province 
in  this  locality  is  the  Chania  River,  which 
is  much  larger  than  any  of  the  other 
streams  to  the  south  of  it.  It  contains 
several  striking  waterfalls  in  its  course, 
the  best  known  being  the  one  near  the 
bridge  on  the  Fort  Hall  road. 

The  country  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Fort 
Hall  road  is,  generalh'  speaking,  outside  the 
forest  zone,  and  is,  on  the  whole,  very  dull 
and  uninteresting.  It  runs  for  the  greater 
part  over  large  Hats  covered  with  what  is 
locally  known  as  “ murrain.”  This  is  a 
recent  formation  of  granular  ironstone,  and 
is  formed  in  swamp}'  places  by  the  gradual 
deposit  of  iron  salts  around  grains  of  sand 
or  other  mineral  fragments ; it  is  dull 
brown  in  colour  and  of  an  amorphous 
concretionary  character.  Further  out  on 
the  plains  the  beds  of  “murrain"  are  no 
longer  found,  but  one  passes  over  mile 
upon  mile  of  black  cotton  soil,  studded 
with  small  concretionary  lumps  of  grey 
limestone.  This  limestone  is  probably  de- 
rived by  decomposition  from  a lime  felspar 
in  the  black  lavas  which  form  the  bed-rock 
of  these  plains. 

Proceeding  due  east  from  Nairobi,  we 
retrace  our  steps  to  the  Athi,  and  some 
20  miles  to  the  north  the  great  rounded 
mass  of  Donyo  Sapuk  (as  the  Masai  call 


it.  or  Chianzabi,  as  it  is  termed  by  the 
A-Kamha)  rises  out  of  the  plain.  This  is 
a granite  outcrop,  and  its  height  is  only 
200  or  300  feet  short  of  7,000  feet.  About 
5 miles  east  of  the  Athi  River  is  reached  a 
low  range  called  Lukenia,  or  Ulu-Kenia, 
also  composed  of  granite  and  gneiss  rocks. 
In  former  days  this  was  well  known  as  the 
“haunt  of  lions,”  but  a number  of  farms 
are  now  established  on  the  series  of  springs 
on  the  west  side.  Some  3 miles  behind 
Lukenia  come  the  Mua  Hills,  then  another 
vallej',  and  crossing  this  the  main  massif 
of  the  Ibeti  Mountains  of  Ukaniba  is 
reached.  We  are  now  in  a vast  meta- 
morphic  region  which  stretches  away  east 
for  about  140  miles,  until  one  gradualh' 
descends  into  the  alluvial  deposits  of  the 
Tana  Valley.  Both  north  and  south  of 
the  Ibeti  range  one  finds  a rugged  moun- 
tainous tract  of  country  to  which  the  name 
Ulu  is  generally  applied.  The  whole  area 
is  a tangled  mass  of  mountains,  mostly  bare 
about  their  summits  and  intersected  by 
charming  vallevs  well  cultivated  by  thou- 
sands of  A-Kamba.  It  is  a very  healthy 
region,  and  well  watered  by  numerous 
small  streams.  The  principal  sub-districts, 
enumerating  from  north  to  south,  are 
Kanjalu,  Mwala,  Ibeti,  Kiteta,  Mboni, 
Gibauni,  Wathomi,  Mukaa,  Kilungu, 
Mbitini,  and  Nzawi. 

Crossing  the  Athi  River,  the  Kitui  District 
is  entered,  and  the  country  becomes  notably 
drier.  It  is  traversed  at  intervals  by 
striking  mountain  ranges,  nearly  alwaj's 
running  north  and  south,  but  between 
these  ranges  considerable  stretches  of 
waterless  country  are  found.  The  people 
are  numerous,  but  are  nearly  all  crowded 
round  the  mountains,  as  on  each  range 
numerous  springs  are  to  be  found.  The 
natives  generally  live  up  in  the  hills,  and 
their  cultivation  is  around  the  lower  slopes. 

In  the  middle  of  Kitui  there  rises  a mv's- 
terious  river  called  the  Tiwa.  It  flows 
quite  strongly  during  the  rains,  and  even 
in  the  dry  weather  contains  numerous  pools 
in  its  upper  and  middle  course.  It  Hows 
away  southwards  almost  parallel  to  the 
Athi  and  then  turns  east,  and  was  at  one 
time  thought  to  join  the  Athi  in  its  lower 
course,  but  its  flood-water  is  now  believed 
to  flow  into  the  Tana.  A plucky  attempt 
to  follow  it  to  its  end  was  made  about  two 
years  ago  by  Captain  Aylmer,  but  he  was 
stopped  by  lack  of  water  some  40  miles 
west  of  the  Tana.  During  the  period  of 
heavy  rains  a vast  amount  of  flood-water 
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must  flow  eastward  towards  the  Tana  from 
the  mountain  ranges  of  Kitui.  Some  of  the 
dr}'  torrent-beds,  the  Nzua  and  Nziu,  for 
instance,  are  in  places  from  100  to  200  yards 
wide,  and  obviously  at  times  carry  a great 
volume  of  water,  but  ordinarily  these  tor- 
rent-beds are  quite  dry,  and  the  bush  being 
so  dense  in  the  region  between  Kitui  and 
the  Tana  it  is  well-nigh  impossible  to  ade- 
quately explore  their  course.  At  some 
future  date  there  is  little  doubt  that  the 
Tana  will  he  taken  in  hand,  and  part  of  its 
water  diverted  into  this  region  to  irrigate 
fields  of  cotton,  &c.  The  soil  is  of  marvel- 
lous fertility,  and  if  only  water  could  he 
brought  to  it  there  are  no  limits  to  its 
productivity. 

Political. 

As  before  mentioned,  the  two  great  tribes 
in  this  region  are  the  A- Kikuyu  and  A- 
Kamba.  The  population  of  A- Kikuyu  in 
the  Province  is  not  very  large,  for  the  bulk 
of  this  tribe  inhabits  the  country  north  of 
the  Chania  River. 

Their  occupation  of  the  country  south  of 
the  Chania  only  dates  back  about  eighty 
years,  and  they  migrated  from  the  plateau 
between  the  Aberdare  range  and  Kenya.  As 
they  advanced  south  they  cleared  away 
forest  in  front  of  them,  hut  were  careful  to 
leave  intact  a substantial  belt  on  their  east 
frontier  to  protect  themselves  against  the 
raids  of  the  Masai.  In  those  days  their 
weapons  were  mostly  bows  and  arrows, 
and  in  the  event  of  an  attack  by  the  Masai 
they  lay  in  wait  in  the  forest  paths  and 
ambuscaded  their  enemies,  and  the  Masai 
spearmen  were  powerless  against  the 
arrows  of  their  hidden  foes.  The  tribe 
was  harried  at  times  by  war  parties  of 
A-Kamba  from  Ulu.  They,  however, 
managed  to  hold  their  own  and  firmly 
establish  themselves  in  the  country  south 
of  the  Chania,  and  up  to  about  i8g6  were 
very  numerous ; they  were  then,  however, 
decimated  first  by  famine  and  afterwards 
by  small-pox,  and  large  areas  of  cultivation 
reverted  to  scrub  land. 

Although  still  not  so  numerous  as  for- 
merly, they  are  steadily  increasing,  and  arc 
now,  according  to  native  standards,  be- 
coming rapidly  wealthy,  as  they  have 
during  recent  years  earned  a considerable 
amount  of  money  by  working  for  settlers, 
and  also  by  selling  their  produce  in  Nairobi. 

In  pre-famine  days  they  had  a bad  repu- 
tation for  treachery  to  passing  caravans, 
but  since  their  administration  has  been 
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system:itically  undertaken  their  mistrust 
appears  to  have  worn  off,  and  they  are  now  a 
very  useful  people,  and,  generally  speaking, 
law-abiding.  The  young  men  arc  some- 
what addicted  to  thefts  of  settlers’  live- 
stock, but  this  form  of  crime  will  un- 
doubtedly decrease  as  administration  be- 
comes more  complete. 

The  A- Kikuyu  are  essentially  an  agricul- 
tural people,  but  are  at  the  same  time  very 
keen  on  possessing  flocks  and  herds.  Most 
of  the  cattle  are  herded  away  from  the 
heart  of  the  agricultural  country,  as  the 


very  loyally  served  both  the  Chartered  Com- 
pany and  the  Government  for  many  years. 

This  tribe  possesses  a very  definite  system 
of  tribal  laws,  which,  like  those  of  most 
African  races,  is  based  upon  a series  of 
fines  for  various  offences.  Property  is 
entirely  vested  in  the  male  line,  and  the 
custom  of  exogamy  is  strictly  in  force — not 
exogam}''  as  regards  the  tribe,  but  clan 
exogamy. 

The  A-Kikuyu  are  not  altogether  a pure 
Pj.antu  race,  but  contain  a considerable 
intermixture  of  Masai,  Dorobi,  and  in  places 


efforts  made  on  their  behalf  by  these 
devoted  messengers  of  the  Christian  re- 
ligion, or  it  may  be  that  its  principles  are 
too  spiritual  to  appeal  widely  to  people  in 
this  stage  of  human  culture. 

They  are  assiduous  cultivators,  and  grow 
large  quantities  of  maize,  beans,  bananas 
sweet  potatoes,  and  other  indigenous  pro- 
ducts ; and  while  they  possess  a consider- 
able amount  of  live-stock,  they  do  not  care 
about  trading  in  cattle,  but  annually  sell 
large  numbers  of  sheep  for  slaughter  pur- 
poses. 


WATERFALLS  OP  THE  CHANIA,  THIKA,  SAGANA  AND  RUERA  RIVERS. 


scrub  and  forest  land  they  clear  for  their 
cultivation  is  not  good  grazing  ground. 

Their  villages  are  not  large,  probably 
averaging  about  half  a dozen  huts  in  each. 

They  formerly  fortified  the  entrances  of 
their  villages  by  making  the  paths  up  to 
them  very  long  and  tortuous  and  through 
thick  bush,  but  since  the  country  has  be- 
come safer  this  custom  has  died  out.  The 
principal  chief,  whose  authority  is  para- 
mount between  Dagoretti  and  the  Chania, 
is  Kinanjui  wa  Gatherimo,  a man  of  con- 
siderable intelligence,  and  one  who  has 


possibly  a little  Galla  blood.  Their  lan- 
guage is,  generally  speaking,  Bantu,  but  is 
of  a rather  complex  type,  and  its  inflections 
arc  more  numerous  than  those  of  most  lan- 
guages of  this  group.  It  has  been  very 
thoroughly  worked  out  by  missionaries 
belonging  to  both  the  Roman  and  Anglican 
Churches,  and  a considerable  amount  of 
religious  translation  work  has  been  done. 
The  effect  of  the  mission  work  on  the  tribe 
is  not  yet  very  marked.  Perhaps  it  is  still 
full  early  to  judge,  but  it  would  appear  that 
these  people  do  not  respond  readily  to  the 
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The  A-Kikuyu  supplv  large  quantities  of 
labour  to  the  settlers  located  around  the 
Reserve.  This  labour  is  somewhat  erratic, 
and  at  times  of  sowing  and  harvesting  can- 
not be  altogether  relied  on.  Many  of  the 
farmers  have,  however,  overcome  these 
difficulties  to  a great  extent  by  settling 
natives  on  their  farms  under  a definite  con- 
tract to  perform  a certain  amount  of  work 
in  lien  of  rent,  &c.  This  appears  to  be  the 
best  solution  of  the  farmer's  labour  diffi- 
culties. 

I would  here  refer  again  to  the  Asi,  or 
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Dorobo,  people  who  inhabited  the  forests 
of  Kikuvn  before  the  A-Kikuyu  migrated 
hither.  They  are  believed  to  be  the 
aboriginal  inhabitants  of  this  part  of  Africa, 
and  a few  isolated  colonies  are  still  to  be 
found  in  the  Kinangop  forests  east  and 
north-cast  of  Kijabe.  They  still  e.xist  to 
some  extent  by  their  original  craft  of  hunt- 
ing : but  nowadays  elephants  are  barred, 
and  are,  moreover,  very  scarce,  so  they 
have  to  content  themselves  with  the  tree 
hyrax,  Colobus  monkeys,  &c.,  and  in  recent 
years  they  have  taken  to  cultivation.  Many 
of  the  A-Kikuyu  on  the  west  portion  of  the 
country  have  intermarried  with  the  Dorobo. 
'I'hey  have  all  now  adopted  the  Kikuyu 
language,  but  many  of  the  older  men  still 
speak  a language  containing  many  Nandi 
words. 

The  A-Kamba  are  a much  purer  Bantu 
race  than  the  A-Kikuyu,  and  deserve  more 
study  than  they  have  hitherto  received. 
Owing  to  the  rugged  conformation  of  a 
great  portion  of  their  land,  and  its  situation 
a little  distance  off  the  direct  route  to  the 
Lake  Metoria,  their  country  is  not  traversed 
by  the  railway.  Althmigh  in  the  old 
caravan  daj’S  (and  to  a great  measure 
owing  to  the  strenuous  administration  of 
of  Ukamba  by  Mr.  J.  Ainsworth)  this  tribe 
promised  great  things,  since  the  construc- 
tion of  the  railway  they  seem  to  have 
become  somewhat  side-tracked,  and  have 
not  greatly  developed  cither  commercially 
or  socially. 

This  tribe  may  be  conveniently  divided 
into  three  sections,  viz.,  the  people  of  Uln, 
Kikumbuliu,  and  Kitui,  all  of  which  present 
certain  variations  of  interest  to  the  ethno- 
logist. 

The  Kikumbuliu  section  is  a small  one, 
and  in  pre-railway  days  they  led  a very 
precarious  existence,  being  subject  to 
frequent  raids  from  the  predatory  Masai. 
'I'hcir  country  is  tsetse-stricken,  and  so  they 
keep  most  of  their  cattle  across  the  Athi  in 
South  Kitui.  They  number  now  some  3,000 
souls,  and  live  in  small  villages  hidden  away 
in  the  bush  on  either  side  of  the  railway 
line  around  Kibwezi  and  Masongaleni. 
Thev  have  little  social  coherence,  and  are 
not  inclined  to  supply  outside  labour  to  anv 
extent. 

d'hc  A-Kamba  of  Ulu  represent  the  most 
concentrated  colony  of  this  tribe.  This 
section  extends  from  Nzawi  Beak  on  the 
south  to  Kanjalu,  some  55  miles  to  the  north, 
opposite  Donyo  Sapuk,  and  number  about 
100,000  souls,  In  the  old  days  the  people 


on  the  western  frontier  had  a continuous 
feud  with  the  Masai,  and  raids  and  counter- 
raids frequently  occurred.  The  A-Kamba, 
however,  generally  held  their  own,  and  the 
Masai  never  gained  a foothold  in  their 
countrv.  They  are  hill-men,  and,  fighting 
on  their  own  ground,  the  A-Kamba  with 
their  poisoned  arrows  were  more  than  a 
match  for  the  Masai.  Their  skill  in  archery 
is  now  dying  out,  but  they  were  undoubtedly 
a few  years  ago  great  adepts  in  this  art. 

Crossing  the  Athi  River  going  east  one 
enters  Kitui  District  ; and  this  is  a curious 
country,  for  although  it  is  estimated  to 
contain  a population  of  over  100,000  souls, 
the  people  are  confined  to  the  vicinity  of 
the  mountain  ranges,  owing  to  the  scarcity 
of  running  streams,  and  are  not  so  much 
in  evidence  as  one  would  expect.  Each 
settlement  is  separated  from  its  neighbour 
by  miles  of  dense  thorn  bush,  in  which  the 
only  sign  of  life  is  an  occasional  native 
examining  his  beehives. 

After  crossing  the  Athi  one  climbs  on  to 
the  Yatta  Plains  previously  referred  to. 
These  are  only  inhabited  by  herds  of  game, 
and  the  first  signs  of  human  habitation  are 
not  met  with  until  the  Tiwa  River  is 
crossed.  The  scattered  nature  of  the 
population  makes  the  administration  of  this 
district  a difiicult  task,  as  stretches  of 
thorn-bush  country  occur  between  most 
of  the  settlements,  and  the  only  existing 
communications  are  tortuous  native  tracks. 
The  people  are  friendl}-  and  peaceful,  but 
the  isolated  situation  of  their  settlements 
renders  their  social  development  a slow 
matter,  and  materially  retards  their 
progress. 

Away  to  the  north,  separated  from  Kitui 
proper  by  some  40  miles  of  bush  country, 
lies  Mumoni.  This  is  a small,  thickly 
populated  area,  and  for  some  reason  the 
A-Mumoni  have  more  initiative  and  enter- 
prise than  the  inhabitants  of  Kitui  proper, 
and  considerable  numbers  find  their  way 
annually  as  far  as  Mombasa  in  search  of 
work,  trading,  &c.  North  of  Mumoni  again 
— in  the  Tana  \Mlley — occurs  a small  tribe 
called  the  A-Thaka  or  Wad  Thaka,  about 
which,  owing  to  their  remote  situation,  com- 
paratively little  is  known.  They  do  not 
appear  to  be  A-Kamba,  but  are  undoubtedly 
Bantu  in  origin.  They  are  said  to  have 
originally  come  up  the  Tana  A’alley,  and 
were  formerly  rather  hostile  to  Europeans, 
although  now  they  are  quite  friendly,  and 
are  beginning  to  contribute  to  our  revenue. 

The  organisation  of  the  A-Kamba  is  more 
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democratic  than  that  of  most  tribes  in  the 
Protectorate.  There  are  few  chiefs  of  note, 
and  those  that  exist  have  only  sprung  into 
prominence  during  the  last  few  years  owing 
to  their  support  of  the  Administration.  'I'hc 
prominent  feature  in  their  government  is 
the  council  of  elders  ; and  these  councils 
administer  their  tribal  laws,  which,  like 
those  of  the  A-Kikuyu,  are  based  on  a 
system  of  fines  for  various  offences.  They 
formerly  punished  notable  cases  of  the 
practice  of  black  magic  by  death,  but  this 
custom  has,  since  the  advent  of  the  Adminis- 
tration, fallen  into  disuse.  They  have  a 
very  vivid  belief  in  the  spirits  of  their 
ancestors,  which  they  call  Aiiiiiii,  and  they 
have  a great  fund  of  interesting  folk-lore 
stories. 

They  stand  out  from  all  other  East 
African  tribes  in  their  skill  in  metal-work, 
particularly  as  regards  their  artistic  use  of 
brass  and  iron  wire  as  an  ornament.  The 
patterns  on  their  stools  are  most  artistic  ; 
the  chains  they  make  of  brass,  copper,  and 
iron  wire  are  so  regular  that  they  might  be 
machine  made.  They  decorate  bows  and 
clubs,  too,  in  a very  clever  way  with  fine 
wire.  They  are  an  agricultural  tribe,  and 
grow  large  quantities  of  mawele  and  other 
African  grains,  and  also  cultivate  the  pigeon 
pea  (Cajanns  Indicus)  to  a large  extent,  as 
well  as  sweet  potatoes.  They  export  con- 
siderable quantities  of  beeswax  and  ghu 
(native  butter),  and  own  considerable 
numbers  of  cattle,  sheep,  and  goats.  Their 
stock  of  cattle  was  nearly  annihilated  by 
the  rinderpest  epidemic  of  1891,  but  before 
that  scourge  appeared  they  possessed 
fabulous  numbers  of  cattle.  Unlike  many 
other  tribes,  they  are  willing  to  sell  a 
certain  portion  of  their  increase  of  stock. 
They  build  small  villages  of  four  to  six 
round  huts  surrounded  by  a thorn  hedge, 
each  vill.'ige  being  supposed  to  accom- 
modate a family.  They  are  great  beer- 
drinkers,  and  their  liquor  is  brewed  either 
from  malted  grain  or  honey. 

An  independent,  self-reliant  people,  in- 
dividuals who  have  worked  for  some  time 
with  Eiuropeans  who  understand  them  ex- 
hibit great  fidelity,  but  they  are  a stubborn 
race,  and  it  takes  a long  time  to  gain  their 
confidence  and  trust.  Some  six  or  seven 
mission  stations  belonging  to  the  Leipzig 
Lutheran  Mission,  the  Church  Missionary 
Society,  and  the  American  Mission  have 
been  established  among  them  for  some 
years,  but  with  little  result.  Their  efforts, 
however,  have  been  solely  directed  towards 
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evangelisation  of  the  people,  and  seeing  the 
mechanical  aptitude  of  the  tribe  it  is  pos- 
sible that  if  they  turned  the  attention  of 
the  people  more  to  the  industrial  side  they 
might  achieve  greater  success.  Consider- 
ing this  tribe  from  a broad  point  of  view, 
there  is  little  doubt  that  if  their  activities 
are  skilfully  directed  into  proper  channels 
they  are  destined  to  play  no  mean  part  in 
the  development  of  this  country.  They 
are  distinctly  a people  with  strong  com- 
mercial instincts,  and  once  a renaissance 
sets  in  there  is  little  doubt  that  their  social 
development  will  move  apace. 

As  previously  explained,  this  part  of  the 
country  suffers  at  times  from  periods  of 
scarcity,  due  to  occasional  spells  of  drought. 
One  of  these  dry  cycles  occurred  some  ten 
years  ago,  and  the  natives  of  the  region 
sold  off  the  greater  part  of  their  live-stock 
to  buy  food.  After  this  trying  time  a period 
of  great  activity  set  in,  and  in  order  to 
obtain  money  to  build  up  fresh  flocks  and 
herds  they  left  their  country  in  thousands 
to  search  for  work.  This  activity  continued 
for  some  years  during  the  time  of  construc- 


tion of  the  Uganda  Railway,  but  gradually 
died  away  because,  as  the  railway  moved 
on,  chances  of  regular  employment  ceased  ; 
and,  having  collected  nucleus  herds  of 
stock,  they  gradually  dropped  back  into 
their  original  apathy.  Now  it  is  probable 
that  sooner  or  later  physical  conditions 
may  again  produce  similar  circumstances, 
and,  although  it  is  never  safe  to  prophesy, 
it  is  possible  that  the  occurrence  of  such 
circumstances  may  supply  the  lever  which 
will  force  these  people  into  habits  of 
regular  industry  and  provide  the  neces- 
sary economic  spur. 

R.  J.  HENDERSON. 

Game  of  all  kinds  is  to  be  found  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  Nairobi,  and  on  Mr 
K.  J.  Henderson’s  farm  alone  may  be 
seen  the  zebra,  rhinoceros,  hartebeeste, 
Thompson's  gazelle,  waterbuck,  and  roan. 
Mr.  Henderson  came  to  British  East  Africa 
in  1908,  settling  down  on  an  estate  of  5,000 
acres  some  30  miles  from  Nairobi.  The 


Chania  River  runs  for  a distance  of  4 miles 
through  the  farm,  1,000  acres  of  which  are 
planted  with  forest  timber,  mostly  good 
olive. 

There  is  a waterfall  on  the  farm  which 
might  with  advantage  be  used  for  electric 
lighting  in  Nairobi.  Irrigation  can  be 
carried  over  some  200  acres.  A few  fruit- 
trees  have  been  planted  and  are  doing 
well.  In  future  coffee  and  sisal  are  to  be 
cultivated,  and  part  of  the  property  is  to  be 
fenced  in  as  soon  as  the  rhinoceros  can 
be  got  rid  of. 

HINDLIP  & FAWCUS  ESTATES,  LTD. 

Some  idea  of  the  cost  of  clearing  and 
ploughing  land  in  British  East  Africa  can 
be  gathered  from  the  iigures  which  Mr. 
A.  E.  Fawcus,  of  the  Hindlip  8c  Fawcus 
Estates,  Ltd.,  has  supplied.  The  company 
in  question  owns  two  farms — Kahawa 
Inchi  Farm,  Rewera,  960  acres,  18  miles 
from  Nairobi,  and  Thika  Farm,  5,000 
acres,  30  miles  from  Nairobi,  both  on 
the  Fort  Hall  Road.  Ploughing  on  these 
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farms  is  done  by  oxen,  while  horses  and 
donkeys  are  used  lor  transport.  The  work 
is  done  by  contract.  Stumping  (clearing 
tree-stumps,  &c.),  clearing,  ploughing, 
harrowing  twice,  and  again  cross-ploughing 
to  a depth  of  lo  inches,  cost  Ks.  24  per 
acre. 

At  the  Rcwera  Farm  about  100  acres  of 


farm,  and  Mr.  Fawcus  states  that  it  is  the 
idea  of  the  company  to  make  this  property 
an  ornamental  show  place  of  the  Colony. 

Thika  Farm,  named  after  the  river  Thika 
which  runs  through  it,  should  now  have 
some  200,000  sisal  plants  on  it,  and  another 
line  waterfall  gives  an  air  of  distinction  to 
the  estate. 


certificate  of  merit  for  butler  and  cheese  ; 
special  and  first  prizes  for  butter  and 
cheese  ; and  a gold  medal  for  great 
superiority  of  cjuality  in  open  competition 
with  German  East  Africa  and  the  Seychelles. 
At  Mombasa,  in  1904,  they  gained  nine  first 
prizes  for  cheese,  butter,  honey,  beeswax, 
&c.,  also  in  open  competition  with  German 


HOMESTEAD  FARM. 
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land  are  under  cultivation,  including  coffee, 
sisal,  ornamental  and  fruit  - trees,  while 
catch  crops  of  maize,  beans,  and  ground- 
nuts have  been  planted.  Another  150  acres 
of  land  have  been  ploughed  for  coffee,  as  the 
land  is  more  suitable  owing  to  the  lower 
elevation.  Sisal  is  to  be  abandoned,  but  it 
is  estimated  that  50,000  coffee-trees  are 
now  planted.  It  is  also  intended  to  run  a 
small  dair}^  and  a stone  house  is  in  the 
course  of  erection,  while  an  irrigation 
stream  has  been  run  through  the  property. 
There  is  also  a very  pretty  waterfall  on  the 


HOMESTEAD  FARM. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sandbach  Baker,  of  the 
Homestead  Farm,  Nairobi,  are  the  pioneer 
settlers  of  British  East  Africa,  and  hold  the 
first  settlers'  lease  ever  granted.  When 
they  arrived  from  Cheshire  in  1901  thev 
intended  to  grow  cotton,  rubber,  and  flax, 
but  on  the  advice  of  Sir  Charles  Eliot  they 
remained  near  Nairobi  as  makers  of  butter, 
cheese,  and  other  dairy  produce.  Their 
success  may  be  gauged  from  their  splendid 
record  of  forty  first  prizes.  For  instance, 
at  Zanzibar  in  1905  they  w'ere  awarded  a 
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East  Africa  ; and  in  the  same  year,  at 
Nairobi,  seven  first  prizes  for  dairy  pro- 
duce, including  a 700-lb.  Berkshire  sow. 
Much  of  this  success  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
Mr.  Baker  was  formerly  in  the  dairy  busi- 
ness in  England,  where  he  prepared  milk 
for  the  fever  and  consumption  hospitals 
of  Manchester  under  the  supervision  of 
Dr.  Niven,  the  Medical  Ofiicer  of  Health 
of  Manchester,  and  Dr.  Laithwood,  Veter- 
inary Officer,  Cheshire  County  Council. 

The  Homestead  Farm  is  one  of  the  show 
places  of  British  East  Africa,  and  visitors 
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The  Dairy. 

PuRE-iiRED  Pigs. 
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find  much  to  interest  them  there.  In 
extent  the  farm  is  i,ooo  acres,  held  free- 
hold, and  is  situated  about  2^  miles  from 
Nairobi,  but  only  ^ mile  outside  the 
municipal  area.  There  are  two  good 
streams  of  water  on  the  property  and 
plenty  of  timber,  while  part  of  the  land 
is  let  to  tenants  who  have  stalls  in  the 
Nairobi  Market.  The  whole  of  the  farm  is 
fenced,  and  there  are  at  present  from  300 
to  400  milch  cows,  five  native  bulls,  and  some 
cross-bred  Hereford  cows.  The  output  is 
100  lbs.  of  butter  and  300  gallons  of  milk 
per  week,  while  Devonshire  cream,  Stilton, 
Gervie,  and  cream  cheeses,  for  private 
customers,  are,  in  addition,  supplied  in 
considerable  quantities.  The  latest  dairy 
utensils,  imported  direct  from  the  Dairy 
Supply  Company,  London,  are  in  use,  and 
not  a single  head  of  stock  has  been  lost 
through  disease  during  the  last  six  years. 
For  two  years  half-bred  stock  were  reared 
for  the  Government,  for  whom  many  experi- 
ments were  successfully  tried.  Pigs,  which 
usually  took  all  the  prizes  and  found  a 
ready  sale,  have  now  been  given  up,  but 
the  poultry — Plymouth  Rocks,  Buff  and 
White  Orpingtons,  White  Leghorns,  and 
Silver  Wyandottes,  imported  five  years  ago, 
are  all  doing  well.  About  200  acres  of  land 
arc  under  vegetable  cultivation  for  the  local 
market,  and  castor-oil  seed  has  been  grown 
(ij  tons  to  the  acre),  and  this,  containing 
only  3 per  cent,  less  oil  than  the  best 
Bombay  seed,  fetched  T9  los.  per  ton. 
The  buildings  are  of  bamboo,  with  the 
e.xception  of  the  dairy.  The  latter  is  of 
stone  and  concrete,  and  is  beautifully  cool, 
75“  being  the  maximum  temperature  on 
the  hottest  day.  Most  of  the  dairy  work 
is  done  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Baker,  who,  since 
1901,  have  employed  about  45  natives  on 
the  farm. 

Many  distinguished  agriculturists  have 
taken  an  opportunity  to  inspect  the  dairy, 
and,  as  the  pioneers  of  the  business,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Baker  were  privileged  to  be  pre- 
sented to  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of 
Connaught.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Baker  played 
a prominent  part  in  the  formation  of  the 
East  Africa  Agricultural  and  Horticultural 
Society,  which  is  based  on  the  Agricultural 
Society  of  England,  and  have  more  than 
once  set  the  lead  to  the  Government  farm 
in  the  way  of  experiments.  It  is,  it  may  be 
added,  Mr.  Baker’s  intention  to  take  up  a 
large  area  of  land,  as  soon  as  it  is  available 
from  the  Government,  for  the  purpose  of 
cotton,  rubber,  and  flax  cultivation. 


KAMITI  RANCH. 

British  East  Africa  not  only  possesses  a 
wonderfully  even  climate,  but  great  fruit- 
fulness of  soil,  and  the  uplands  in  conse- 
quence present  many  attractions  to  the 
enterprising  British  yeomen,  one  of  whom, 
Mr.  H.  H.  Hcatley,  came  from  England  in 
1904  and  took  up  an  estate  of  20,000  acres. 
Kamiti  Ranch,  as  it  is  called,  is  about 
14  miles  from  Nairobi,  and  has  a river 
frontage  of  about  33  miles.  Besides  the 
Kamiti  River,  which  runs  through  it,  there 
is  also  an  irrigation  trench — with  a natural 
fall--which  commands  10  miles  of  the 
property.  The  dwelling-house  is  built  of 
wood  and  iron,  and  is  approached  through 
an  avenue  of  blue  gums,  which  now  tower 
high  overhead. 

In  all  there  are  some  300  acres  of  timber, 
while  about  150  acres  are  cultivated  with 
wheat,  oats,  maize,  and  coffee,  as  well  as 
experimental  crops,  such  as  lucerne,  which 
will  be  grown  extensively  with  a view  to 
accommodate  ostriches.  If  the  wheat  be 
found  as  successful  as  anticipated,  Mr. 
Heatley  will  import  threshing  gear,  to  he 
run  by  electric  power  obtained  from  the 
power  station  adjoining  the  bottom  end  of 
the  ranch. 

Mr.  Heatley,  who  employs  three  other 
Europeans,  intends  to  make  a feature  of 
the  milk  business,  and  to  go  in  largely  for 
bacon-curing,  ostriches,  and  mixed  farming. 
He  already  has  a model  dairy,  built  from 
wood  grown  on  the  estate,  and  fitted  with 
cream  separator,  tanks,  troughs,  trays, 
boiler  and  bottle-cleaners,  and  an  8-h.p. 
gas  engine. 

The  stock  includes  a Shorthorn  bull,  a 
herd  of  native  cattle  of  the  best  kind, 
besides  many  half  and  three-quarter-bred 
animah',.  A long  row  of  sties  with  low 
sheds  are  for  the  use  of  some  300  large 
black  Tamworth  and  Berkshire  pigs,  the 
young  litters  being  allowed  to  scamper 
loose  outside.  Poultry,  geese,  and  turkeys 
are  also  kept.  Horses  do  w'ell,  and  there 
has  been  no  disease  among  them  for  the 
past  four  years,  the  tsetse-fl\^  being  absent 
owing  to  the  altitude  of  the  farm.  Sheep 
are  expected  to  pay,  but  have  not  3"et  been 
tried  on  a large  scale.  Wattle-trees  thrive 
exceedingly,  and  there  is  a good  outcrop  of 
limestone  on  the  property. 

The  produce  is  despatched  to  the  local 
markets,  which  extend  as  far  as  Mombasa 
and  the  coast.  Irrigation  works,  command- 
ing many  hundreds  of  acres  along  the  lower 
stretches  of  the  valley,  are  in  progress, 
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and  developments  of  all  kinds  are  being 
carried  on. 

Some  50  head  of  buffalo  are  to  be 
found  on  the  estate,  as  well  as  about  3,000 
head  of  game,  including  lion.  Good  pigeon- 
shooting  and  Irshing  can  be  indulged  in, 
fish  up  to  7 and  8 lbs.  having  been  caught 
in  the  Kamiti  River.  Hippopotami  and 
crocodiles  also  abound  in  the  water.  All 
game,  it  may  be  mentioned,  is  preserved 
until  such  time  as  it  interferes  with  stock. 
Mr.  Heatley  may  well  be  congratulated 
on  the  variety  and  possibilities  of  Kamiti 
Ranch. 

LIDDINGTON  FARM. 

When  Mr.  J.  B.  Ellis  came  to  British 
East  .Vfrica  in  1905,  he  acquired  Lidding- 
ton  Farm,  and  the  price,  £Too  per  acre, 
which  he  paid  for  part  of  the  propert}^ 
was  believed  to  be  the  highest  that  had 
so  far  been  paid  in  the  settlement.  The 
propcrt_v,  1,280  acres  in  all  and  situated 
some  8 miles  from  Nairobi,  includes  a 
permanent  spring,  a stream  of  water  on 
the  southern  boundary,  and  about  300 
acres  of  timber — mostly  East  African 
sandal-wood.  There  are  3 miles  of  orna- 
mental trees  on  the  boundary-line,  a 
splendid  avenue  of  trees  leading  up  to 
the  homestead,  and  several  well-made 
roads.  The  dwelling-house  of  nine  rooms, 
one  of  the  finest  in  the  country,  is  built 
entirely  of  stone  ejuarried  on  the  property, 
while  the  timber  used  in  its  construction, 
sandal-wood  and  makanduri  (or  croton), 
was  also  grown  on  the  farm. 

The  stock  at  present  consists  of  40  cattle, 
including  ten  half-bred  shorthorn  and  Here- 
ford bulls,  four  Australian  mares  (imported 
fi'om  India),  and  two  she-donkeys.  During 
the  past  four  years  there  has  been  no  loss 
of  stock  through  disease.  Dairy  work  is 
not  carried  on,  but  it  is  Mr.  Ellis’s  inten- 
tion to  breed  horses  with  the  idea  of 
providing  a cavalry  remount  type. 

Fort3'-tive  acres  of  land  are  under  cul- 
tivation, 33  acres  being  devoted  to  coffee 
and  10  acres  to  fruit-trees  and  vegetables, 
&c.  There  are  about  680  coff'ee-trees  to 
the  acre.  The  coffee  estate  will  gradually 
be  extended,  and  pumps  for  washing  and 
fermenting  coffee  on  a small  scale  have 
been  erected.  Ramie  has  been  tried,  but 
was  abandoned  owing  to  lack  of  machinery. 
Like  many  other  properties  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, Liddington  Farm  will  be  shortly 
under  complete  irrigation. 


The  Residen'ce. 


LIDDINGTON  FARM. 

THE  I-'AKM  BI'ILUINGS. 


Stock  .\n'd  CokI'KK. 
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Mr.  Ellis,  who  came  from  India,  and  had 
not  had  any  previous  experience  in  farming 
or  planting,  has  no  other  European  help, 
but  employs  about  40  natives. 

NQURUNQA  ESTATE. 

The  long  experience  which  Mr.  Frederick 
W.  Krieger  has  had  in  British  East  Africa 
accounts  for  the  success  of  the  Nqurunqa 
Estate,  of  which  he  is  the  manager.  The 
farm  is  situated  only  8 miles  from  Nairobi, 
and  of  its  640  acres,  125  are  under  cultiva- 
tion, wheat,  beans,  maize,  and  potatoes 
being  the  principal  crops.  In  the  way  of 
cattle  there  are  38  working  oxen,  23  cows, 
and  15  calves,  and,  in  addition,  a tine 
stock  of  pigs,  consisting  of  34  long  black 
thoroughbred  sows  and  one  thoroughbred 
Berkshire  boar. 

Mr.  Krieger,  who  originally  came  from 
America,  has  erected  a large  stone  resi- 
dence, besides  workshops,  a barn,  cattle 
sheds,  a modern  50-ton  granary,  and  a 
galvanised  iron  building  for  an  oil  engine 
and  wheat  thresher.  The  estate  is  par- 
ticularly well  watered,  possessing  as  it  does 
two  streams,  and  adorned  with  a 50-feet 
and  two  30-feet  waterfalls. 

A further  allotment  of  10,000  acres  on 
the  Thika  River,  at  the  time  of  writing 
unoccupied  owing  to  the  quarantine  regu- 
lations, will  be  utilised  by  Mr.  Krieger  as  a 
large  stock  farm  as  soon  as  the  quarantine 
order  is  lifted. 

PUNDA  MELIA. 

An  important  point  in  favour  of  the  Fort 
Hall  District  of  British  East  Africa  is  that, 
owing  to  the  regularity  of  the  seasons,  two 
crops  of  everything,  except  groundnuts, 
can  be  reaped.  This  fact  has  been  taken 
full  advantage  of  by  Messrs.  T.  R.  Swift 
& E.  D.  Rutherfoord,  who  came  from 
England  in  1904  and  settled  at  Punda  Melia, 
14  miles  from  Fort  Hall  and  45  miles  from 


Nairobi.  (Letters  and  telegrams  should  be 
addressed  to  Fort  Hall.)  The  6,000-acre 
farm  has  a river  frontage  of  2^  miles,  and 
there  are  water-holes  of  permanent  water 
for  i.T  miles,  while  there  are  also  about  500 
acres  of  timber  for  fuel  and  boma-building 
purposes.  A considerable  quantity  of  land 
is  under  cultivation,  including  310  acres  of 
maize,  230  acres  of  sisal,  14  acres  of  wheat, 
40  acres  of  groundnuts,  and  about  130 
acres  not  }'et  planted.  No  irrigation  has 
been  found  necessary.  Young  sisal  is  put 
down  between  the  maize,  while  a large 
avenue  has  been  planted  with  wattle. 
Another  50  acres  of  wheat  are  to  be  put  in, 
and  later  on  a further  quantity,  while  m all 
600  acres  are  to  he  given  up  to  sisal.  Before 
deciding  on  these  crops  Messrs.  Swift  & 
Rutherfoord  carried  out  a number  of  experi- 
ments in  several  directions,  and  hnally 
adopted  those  which  proved  most  suc- 
cessful. They  also  possess  92  head  of 
cattle  for  ploughing  and  their  own  dairy 
purposes,  besides  over  200  Yorkshire, 
Berkshire,  and  long  black  (crossed)  pigs. 
The  pig-sties  are  built  of  stone  with 
cemented  floors,  and  are  some  of  the  best 
in  the  country. 

An  engine  was  imported  in  1906  for  the 
purpose  of  digging  the  land,  and  it  is  also 
utilised  for  transport  work. 

LTpon  an  average  100  natives  are  employed 
on  the  farm,  and  Messrs.  Swift  & Ruther- 
foord estimate  that  100  square  miles  of  this 
part  of  the  country  should  easily  produce 
two-tliirds  of  a ton  per  acre  per  annum, 
i.c.,  potatoes,  maize,  beans,  &c. 

The  partners  do  all  the  work  on  the  farm 
without  any  other  European  help.  Mr. 
Swift  takes  a keen  interest  in  racing,  and 
is  well  known  as  a local  jockey. 

THEMBIGWA  FARM. 

The  value  of  the  timber  industry  is 
readily  apparent  at  Thembigwa  Farm, 


which  Mr.  Thomas  H.  Howitt,  who  came 
from  South  Africa  in  1904,  now  works  in 
partnership  with  Mr.  S.  Horne.  One-half 
of  the  600  acres  is  devoted  to  timber 
mostly  muhugu — known  as  sandal-wood — 
and  the  planting  of  timber  is  the  aim  for 
the  future.  For  building  purposes  the  native 
marothi  is  found  to  be  very  satisfactory, 
and  it  was  used  for  the  dwelling-house. 
The  dining-room,  however,  is  constructed 
of  a pink  soft  sandstone  peculiar  to  the 
farm.  The  roof  of  the  house  is  made  of 
muhugu  shingles,  hand-split.  The  whole 
of  the  buildings  were  erected  b\'  the  two 
partners. 

About  100  acres  of  land  are  under  cul- 
tivation, including  50  acres  of  sisal,  the 
balance  being  given  ever  to  cereal  crops. 
Messrs.  Howitt  and  Horne  have  planted 
several  thousand  wattle-trees,  besides  re- 
planting many  trees  in  the  forest.  There 
are  several  Australian  blue  gum-trees  nine 
years  old  and  over  120  feet  high,  as  well 
as  50  coffee-trees,  seven  years  old,  doing 
excellently.  Cotton-growing  was  tried  on 
the  farm,  but  although  the  trees  grew 
well  the  seed  was  too  irregular  in 
ripening. 

The  cattle,  consisting  of  an  Indian  bull 
and  about  12  half-bred  Indian  cows  and 
heifers,  are  only  used  for  home  dairy  pur- 
poses. The  partners  imported  some  long 
(or  big)  black  pigs  (six  sows  and  two  boars) 
from  Tavistock  Farm,  Devonshire,  and 
as  a result  now  have  about  30  head,  all 
doing  well.  They  recommend,  however,  a 
cross  between  the  above  and  Berkshires. 
Bacon-curing  was  at  one  time  a feature 
of  Thembigwa  Farm,  but  was  given  up 
for  the  purpose  of  breeding  and  selling 
pedigree  stock. 

There  is  another  farm  on  the  Rewera 
River,  3,000  acres  in  extent,  and  situated 
on  the  Fort  Hall  Road  about  18  miles 
from  Nairobi.  Messrs.  Howitt  and  Horne 
intend  to  plant  sisal  on  this  property. 


NATIVE  EWES. 
A MIXED  LOT. 


SECOND  CROSS  FROM  NATIVE  SHEEP. 


PURE  COUNTRY-BRED  MERINOS. 


NATIVE  SHEEP 

AND  THEIR  RELATION  TO  THE  SHEEP  INDUSTRY  OF  BRITISH  EAST  AFRICA 


EN  as  the  native 
cattle  arc  accepted 
as  the  foundation  of 
the  future  herds, 
graded  up  through 
the  medium  of  im- 
ported bulls,  so  the 
native  sheep  to  a 
limited  extent  must  be  responsible  for  our 
future  flocks,  graded  up  to  profitable  wool- 
bearing animals.  The  native  sheep  vary 
in  type  considerably  more  than  is  the  case 
with  cattle,  different  districts  producing 
very  decided  types  of  their  own.  The 
various  altitudes,  temperature,  rainfall,  and 
nature  of  the  grazing  are  all  responsible, 
and  the  sheep  emanating  from  the  several 
localities  are  clearly  deiined. 

The  Rift  Valley  is  probably  the  best 
sheep  country  of  British  East  Africa,  and 
here  we  have  the  best  type  of  native  in 
the  Masai  breed.  The  predominating 
colour  of  these  sheep  is  a dark  chestnut- 
red,  and  they  carry  a thick  coat  of  long, 
coarse  hair.  In  point  of  size  they  are 
larger  than  other  native  breeds,  but  are 
smaller  than  the  native  sheep  of  South 
Africa,  and  have  no  pretence  of  what  a 
butcher  would  call  a leg  of  mutton.  The 
wethers  take  a long  time  to  mature,  and 
the  best,  at  nearly  two  years  old,  will  only 
turn  the  scale  at  8o  lbs.  live  weight. 

The  Masai  are,  however,  pre-eminently 
the  best  sheep  as  a foundation  for  breeding 
up  to  wool  and  mutton,  their  native  en- 
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vironment,  with  its  even  temperature  and 
seasons,  making  them  adaptable  to  any 
district  where  sheep  will  thrive  at  all.  The 
cramped  bush  country  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Kikuyu  produces  a small,  hardv 
little  animal  with  short,  wiry  hair,  not  of  a 
very  serviceable  type ; but  of  late  years 
they  have  been  improving  through  the 
introduction  of  other  breeds,  principally 
Masai,  purchased  from  the  Somali  traders. 

In  the  hot,  arid  country  of  the  far  north 
of  the  Protectorate,  inhabited  by  the  Sam- 
buru  and  kindred  tribes,  a very  dift'erent 
type  of  sheep  is  to  be  found.  Many  of 
them  are  alike  in  every  detail  to  the 
Persian,  with  their  white  bodies  and  black 
heads,  stumpy,  turned-up  tail  and  tassel 
all  complete,  but  the  majority  of  the  sheep 
in  the  Samburu  and  similar  districts  are 
of  the  fat,  heavy-tailed  variety,  such  being 
a provision  of  nature  in  a country  so 
sparsely  watered  and  pastured.  These 
sheep,  with  a few  exceptions,  have  done 
very  badly  for  those  settlers  who  sought 
to  introduce  them  as  the  foundation  of 
their  sheep-breeding  enterprise.  They  are 
cheaper  than  the  Masai,  and  on  that 
account  are  tempting  to  men  with  limited 
capital,  but  their  use  is  a mistaken  policy, 
and  there  are  many  who  have  almost  given 
up  sheep  in  despair  owing  to  the  losses 
incurred  during  acclimatisation. 

On  the  higher  altitudes  of  the  Mau  the 
sheep  in  the  hands  of  the  Sotik,  Nandi,  and 
Kisii  are  both  small  and  weedy,  which  gave 
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rise  to  a doubt  as  to  these  districts  being 
of  any  use  for  profitable  sheep-breeding. 
Subsequent  events,  however,  happily  tend 
to  prove  that  these  fears  are  groundless, 
and  settlers,  notably  in  the  Molo  District, 
are  very  optimistic  as  to  the  future.  Un- 
doubtedly a cross  promotes  vigour,  and 
these  runted  little  native  ewes  appear  to 
give  good  responses  to  pure  or  graded 
rams.  There  are  no  sheep  of  different 
breeds  to  be  met  with  amongst  any  of  the 
above-named,  and  they  have  probably  been 
inbred  for  many  generations,  which  is 
suffleient  to  account  for  their  degenerate 
condition. 

The  difflculty  of  obtaining  good  ewes 
from  the  natives  is  a serious  drawback  to 
a beginner,  as  they  have  either  to  be  traded 
for  cattle  or  purchased  from  Somalis  at  a 
high  ligure.  The  natives  naturally  en- 
deavour to  pass  off  their  worst  ewes  in  the 
transaction,  and  consequently  a lot  of  aged 
or  useless  sheep  must  be  expected  ; in  fact, 
if  500  good  ewes  are  required  it  is  neces- 
sary to  obtain  at  least  700  in  order  to  cast 
out  200  rubbish.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
trader  will  put  a price  on  a given  number 
of  picked  ewes,  the  purchaser  making  his 
own  selection.  Owing  to  this  method  of 
obtaining  sheep  through  cattle  trading, 
which  on  the  surface  appears  to  be  an 
inexpensive  way  of  stocking  up,  many 
opportunities  are  missed  of  picking  up 
good  ewes  which  are  intrinsically  worth 
the  price  at  which  they  are  offered.  In 
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fact,  this  trading  is  the  bane  of  the  stock 
industry,  setting,  as  it  does,  a fictitiously 
high  price  on  cattle  and  a correspondingly 
fictitiously  low  price  on  breeding  sheep, 
the  whole  thing  being  reduced  to  a sort 
of  gamble  which  is  essentially  unsound. 
So  long  as  the  IMasai  and  other  native 
tribes  refuse  to  sell  their  sheep  for  cash, 
nothing  can  be  done  to  remedy  this  state 
of  things,  which  will  gradually  go  from  bad 
to  worse,  as  the  Masai  must  eventually  get 
overstocked  with  cattle.  Any  suggestions 
of  a course  of  procedure  to  cope  with 
the  above  are  not,  however,  within  the 
province  of  this  article. 

Probablv  Goldsmith  was  not  thinking  of 
sheep-breeding  when  he  wrote  : “ The 
volume  of  nature  is  the  book  of  knowledge, 
and  he  becomes  most  wise  who  makes  the 
most  judicious  selection,”  yet  it  is  much  to 
the  point,  seeing  that  so  much  depends  on 
the  judicious  selection  of  breeding  stock 
as  the  foundation  for  the  future  flocks  and 
herds.  There  are  good  and  bad  sheep 
among  the,  natives  to  an  equal  e.xtent  as  with 
breeds  of  higher  grades,  just  as  there  are 
good-looking  sheep  that  are  bad  breeders 
and  inferior-looking  ewes  that  may  prove  to 
have  exceptionally  good  breeding  qualities. 
In  fact,  the  native  ewe  flock  requires 
careful  study,  and  all  those  incapable  of 
rearing  a good  lamb  should  be  marked  and 
culled  at  weaning-time.  The  outlook  for 
grading  up  from  the  native  foundation  is 
very  promising,  and  the  time  has  arrived 
for  those  who  are  sitting  on  the  fence  to  be 
up  and  doing.  Procrastination  on  these 
lines  is  the  thief  of  much  valuable  time, 
as  evidenced  by  the  flocks  now  in  existence 
which  are  progressing  with  compound 
increase  of  graded  sheep  together  with 
compound  increase  in  the  value  of  their 
successive  grades. 

Contrary  to  expectations,  the  second  and 
succeeding  crosses  show  a more  marked 
improvement  even  than  the  first  cross  by 
a wooled  ram,  and  as  yet  there  is  no  sign 
of  anv  loss  in  constitution,  though  each 
upward  step  in  the  process  of  grading 
takes  the  progeny  ever  further  away  from 
their  lowly  aboriginal  parentage.  It  is  the 
main  objective  of  those  who  are  working 
on  the  lines  of  grading  up  to  produce  at 
the  earliest  possible  stage  a profitable 
wool-bearing  animal,  and  to  breed  out 
all  semblance  of  the  native  hairy  sheep, 
which  is  without  form  and  void  of  any 
qualities  worth  retaining,  for,  apart  from 
its  being  the  sheep  of  the  country  and  the 


foundation  upon  which  to  build  the  future 
enterprise,  it  is  of  little  further  value. 

Opinions  differ  as  to  the  best  means  of 
gaining  the  desired  end,  but  the  present 
tendency  is  to  rely  on  the  Merino  ram  as  the 
first  and  only  cross,  thus  following  on  the 
lines  of  South  .Africa,  which  have  not  been  an 
unqualified  success.  The  policy  in  experi- 
mental breeding  on  the  Government  farm 
has  been  based  on  past  experience  in  the 
breeding  world,  in  that  a violent  cross  can 
be  calculated  to  give  not  only  violent 
surprises  but  also  violent  disappointments 
and  unreliabilit}'.  By  a violent  cross  is 
meant  the  mating  of  two  animals  widely 
divergent  in  characteristics  and  appear- 
ance. Thus  in  the  Merino  we  have  the 
oldest  established  breed  known — a breed 
brought  to  a pitch  of  excellence  as  a 
wool-bearing  animal  unattainable  by  any 
other  sheep  in  the  world.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  have  the  hairy  native  sheep, 
which  is  so  low  down  in  the  scale  of 
sheep  life  as  to  be  barely  recognisable 
as  a sheep  at  all.  Hence,  by  mating  these 
two  together,  we  have  a violent  cross  of 
the  first  degree,  the  effect  of  which  may 
not  be  seen  for  several  generations,  and 
still  there  is  the  probability  of  being  faced 
with  the  “ violent  ” disappointment,  perhaps 
in  the  shape  or  deterioration  in  size,  as  in 
South  Africa,  or  in  degenerate  wool-bearing 
capacity.  Nature  will  not  play  up  to  a 
violent  cross,  and  sooner  or  later  she  will 
cast  it  back  in  one’s  teeth.  The  Merino  is, 
of  course,  not  alone  in  this  respect,  seeing 
that  any  pure-bred  wooled  ram  used  as  the 
only  cross  on  the  native  would  be  practically 
on  the  same  basis.  There  are,  however,  low 
and  high-class  breeds  of  wooled  sheep,  and 
it  was  with  the  view  of  obviating  as  far  as 
possible  a violent  cross  on  the  native  that 
Welsh  rams  were  first  introduced  on  to  the 
Government  farm,  the  WeGli  being  one  of 
the  lowest  grades  of  wooled  sheep,  yet, 
owing  to  their  environment  on  mountain 
and  waste  lands,  one  of  the  hardiest  breeds 
extant. 

Past  experience  has  taught  us  that  in 
breed-making  Nature  can  be  brought  into 
line  by  the  use  of  two  distinct  strains  of 
blood  other  than  that  on  the  dam’s  side 
through  the  introduction  of  two  breeds  of 
sires  employed  with  the  first  crosses.  In 
this  way  a “ violent  cross  ” can  be  recon- 
ciled, seeing  that  nature  has  then  to  deal 
with  three  separate  strains,  the  balance  of 
which  in  this  case  is  two  to  one  in  favour 
of  wool-bearing  sires  as  against  even 
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chances  only  when  one  breed  of  sire 
alone  is  employed  for  the  first  and  suc- 
cessive crosses.  This  means  two  to  one 
in  favour  of  a profitable  breed  of  sheep 
being  established,  with  a minimised  fear 
of  subsequent  degeneration,  as  against  even 
chances  of  a “ violent  disappointment  ” in 
the  future  through  degeneration  directly 
resulting  from  the  violent  single  initial 
cross. 

There  is  now  an  instance  in  experimental 
breeding  on  the  Government  farm  which 
fully  supports  what  some  may  consider  to 
be  purely  theoretical.  Half-bred  Welsh 
rams  were  mated  with  native  ewes,  which 
thus  constituted  a limited  cross  only.  The 
quarter-bred  ewes  resulting  from  this  cross 
were  mated  with  a pure-bred  Shropshire, 
and  the  same  season  half-bred  Welsh  ewes 
by  a pure-bred  Welsh  ram  were  also  put 
to  Shropshires.  The  result  is  remarkable, 
seeing  that  the  lambs  from  the  quarter- 
bred  Welsh  are  not  only  equal  to,  but 
superior  to  those  from  the  half-bred  ewes. 
Here,  then,  we  have  an  instance  of  a limited 
cross  being  more  acceptable  to  nature  than 
the  pure-bred  Welsh,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  the  AA'elsh  is  a low-grade  sheep 
and  can  be  taken  as  a violent  cross  only  in 
the  second  degree.  It  must  also  be  noted 
that  Nature  makes  her  generous  response 
to  this  light  attack  by  the  limited  cross  of 
the  half-bred  ram  in  the  second  generation, 
the  quarter-bred  ewe  being  much  inferior 
in  appearance  to  the  half-bred. 

In  recognition  of  the  fact  that  Nature  can 
be  led  and  guided  but  can  never  be  driven, 
and  that  reconciliation  of  a violent  cross 
can  be  effected  by  the  introduction  of  two 
distinct  strains  of  blood,  the  Agricultural 
Department  has  endeavoured  to  establish 
flocks  of  pure-bred  English  sheep  in  order 
to  supply  the  requisite  rams  for  the  first 
cross.  The  ewes  imported  have,  however, 
proved  a failure  from  the  first,  for  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  they  keep  healthy 
and  in  good  condition,  they  consistently 
refuse  to  breed  after  the  first  year  of  arrival 
in  the  country,  whilst  those  which  do  pro- 
duce lambs  have,  with  few  exceptions,  been 
unable  to  rear  them.  To  make  good  this 
failure  on  the  part  of  imported  ewes  a 
breed  of  Shropshire  sheep  is  in  the  course 
of  construction  on  the  Government  farm, 
starting  from  the  native  ewe,  through  which 
is  supplied  the  indigenous  blood  of  the 
country.  Here  the  same  principle  in  breed- 
ing is  followed  as  when  making  a breed  of 
Merinos — that  of  introducing  a second  strain 
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of  blood  before  having  recourse  to  a sire 
bearing  the  characteristics  of  the  type  of 
sheep  required.  In  the  case  of  the  Shrop- 
shire, however,  advantage  is  being  taken 
of  two  distinct  breeds  of  contiguous  blood, 
supplied  through  the  Welsh  and  Kerry 
Hill,  both  of  which  stand  in  distant  rela- 
tionship to  the  Shropshire.  Thus  the 
Welsh,  or  lowest  grade  of  the  three 
breeds  of  sheep  involved,  has  been  used 
as  the  first  cross  on  the  native,  the  progeny 
of  which  is  mated  with  the  Kerry  Hill,  and 
from  thence  the  Shropshire  will  be  used 
with  each  successive  grade. 

I'he  Shropshire  cross  on  the  native  ewe 
is  most  satisfactory,  producing  a large- 
framed, early  maturing  sheep,  the  wethers 
at  a year  old  weighing  up  to  loo  lbs.  live 
weight  and  dressing  out  a full  50  per  cent. 
Yet  notwithstanding  this  cross  being 
superior  to  the  first  cross  by  the  Welsh 
ram  in  point  of  size,  no  confidence  could 
be  placed  in  establishing  a breed  of  Shrop- 
shires  by  the  use  of  the  one  strain  of  blood 
only  ; consequently  the  intermittent  strains 
are  introduced  in  order  to  break  down  the 
unreliable  effects  of  the  violent  cross.  The 
half-bred  Shropshires,  on  the  other  hand, 
go  straight  to  the  Merino.  The  Suffolk 
cross  also  produces  large-framed  and  big- 
boned sheep  ; in  fact,  they  are,  if  anvthing, 
bigger  than  the  Shropshire  cross,  but  are 
not  quite  so  nice  as  to  quality,  and  the 
Shropshire  blood  may  prove  to  mix  best 
with  the  Merino.  By  using  these  large- 
framed mutton  . breeds  of  sheep  before 
introducing  the  Merino,  one  has  every 
right  to  expect  a more  profitable  class  of 
sheep,  combining  wool  and  mutton,  than 
by  using  the  Merino  only,  apart  from  the 
disabilities  involved  by  the  single  cross. 
There  is  an  enormous  advantage  in  being 
able  to  get  wethers  out  fat,  ready  for  the 
shears  at  a year  old,  instead  of  having  to 
keep  them  until  they  are  four  and  even  six- 
toothed before  being  fit  for  the  butcher. 
It  means  not  only  a rapid  turnover,  but 
increased  output  and  productiveness  of 
the  farm,  seeing  that  a greater  number 
of  breeding  ewes  can  be  employed. 

It  has  previously  been  pointed  out  that 
nothing  is  lost  in  the  way  of  wool  by  using 
one  of  these  big-mutton  breeds  of  sheep  as 
a first  cross,  or  even  a graded  ram  contain- 
ing a strain  of  big  blood  ; in  fact,  by  using 
the  latter,  an  inexpensive  means  is  to  hand 
of  obtaining  the  elements  of  size,  together 
with  the  second  strain  of  blood  so  strongly 
advocated.  It  is  pleasing  to  learn  that  there 


have  recently  been  private  importations  of 
Hampshire,  Shropshire,  and  Welsh  rams, 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  such  enterprise 
will  meet  with  the  good  results  which  it 
deserves. 

In  the  matter  of  breeding  seasons,  the 
native  and  half-bred  ewes  can  with  impunity 
have  two  crops  in  the  vear,  and  about  75  per 
cent,  of  the  Hock  will  pioduce  their  two 
lambs.  It  is  in  any  case  good  policy  to 
have  two  distinct  lambing  seasons,  owing 
to  climatic  variations  and  rainfall  and  the 
impossibility  of  determining  with  any  cer- 
tainty any  one  time  of  year  as  being  the 
best  for  a single  lambing.  It  is  not 
so  much  a matter  of  when  the  lambs 
should  be  dropped  as  a favourable  season 
for  weaning.  Thus  on  the  Government 
farm  the  first  lambing  of  six  weeks  takes 
place  in  the  second  week  in  May,  these 
lambs  being  readv  to  wean  in  September, 
when  the  light  rains  may  be  expected  with 
the  accompanying  flush  of  grass  ; whilst 
the  second  lambing  is  six  weeks  from  the 
middle  of  November,  and  the  weaned 
lambs  are  then  ready  for  the  grass  in  the 
heavy  rains.  This  year,  however,  the  sea- 
sons appear  to  be  upset  and  the  rains 
irregular,  the  heavy  rains  being  nearly 
two  months  late,  which  badly  affected 
the  weaned  lambs.  No  permanent  mis- 
chief, however,  need  accrue  if  the  lambs 
are  kept  free  from  worms,  but  if  in  con- 
junction with  a semi-drought  the  lambs  are 
also  infested  with  worms,  heavy  losses  will 
be  the  result.  Thus,  by  having  two  lamb- 
ing seasons  based  more  on  the  weaning- 
time  than  on  the  lambing,  a breeder  is 
pretty  certain  to  strike  right  once,  and  with 
ordinary  seasons,  as  quoted  above,  there  is 
the  probability  of  having  two  successful 
lambings.  Incidentally,  however,  the  lamb- 
ing seasons  also  take  place  at  the  time  when 
grass  can  be  expected. 

The  practice  of  running  the  rams  with 
the  ewes  all  the  year  round  cannot  be  too 
strongly  condemned,  as  with  this  haphazard 
management  there  can  be  no  uniformity  in 
the  increase,  no  knowledge  of  what  the 
breeding  ewes  are  doing.  All  control  of 
the  flock  is  lo.^t,  and  the  whole  concern 
is  reduced  to  a chaotic  muddle.  It  is 
wholly  a mistaken  idea  for  any  one  taking 
up  stock-breeding  to  think  that  a study 
of  the  business  on  scientific  lines  is  out 
of  keeping  with  the  requirements  of  the 
trade,  and  is  only  of  necessity  or  value  to 
those  who  are  working  on  some  special 
line.  It  is  too  often  those  who  know  the 
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least  who  think  there  is  little  to  learn,  and 
it  is  chiefly  those  who  have  made  a life 
study  of  breeding  in  its  varied  branches 
who  realise  the  depth  and  importance  of 
it  and  how  much  there  is  yet  to  learn. 

Successful  stock-breeding  is  a business 
of  a very  subtle  nature,  infinitely  more  so 
than  those  based  on  material  lines,  such  as 
brewing,  cotton  spinning,  or  even  the  pro- 
duction of  fibre,  and  those  who  are  content 
to  muddle  along  on  indefinite  lines  may 
succeed  in  paying  their  rent,  which  appears 
to  be  the  limit  of  aspiration  in  some  quarters, 
but  they  will  never  reach  any  prominence 
amongst  breeders  or  be  able  to  do  full 
justice  to  the  enormous  field  of  possibilities 
open  to  one  and  all  in  a new  country. 

Darwin  and  Mendel  are  two  of  the 
greatest  exponents  of  natural  knowledge. 
Darwin,  however,  dominated  th.e  mind  of 
the  world's  scientists  with  his  “ Origin  of 
Species"  to  the  exclusion  of  what  is  probably 
of  more  scientific  value  in  the  discoveries 
and  researches  of  Mendel,  the  consequences 
being  that,  notwithstanding  Mendel’s  works 
being  six  years  only  subsequent  to  Darwin, 
it  is  comparatively  recently  that  they  have 
been  brought  to  light  and  active  application 
of  his  discoveries  has  taken  place.  The 
theories  of  Darwin's  “Origin  of  Species" 
were  based  on  natural  selection  in  the  case 
of  wild,  unfettered  nature,  and  the  lines  on 
which  “eminent  breeders”  have  worked 
are  grafted  on  to  the  same  basis,  with  the 
exception  that  nature  has  here  been  guided 
by  the  hand  of  man,  who  has  thus,  through 
selection,  given  to  the  world  our  invaluable 
breeds  of  modern  farming  stock.  Mendel's 
law  of  heredity  is,  on  the  other  hand,  much 
more  applicable  to  plant  life  than  to  living 
animals.  Yet  there  is  little  doubt  that 
during  the  past  150  years  the  Mendelian 
law  has  been  worldng  hand  in  hand  with 
Darwinism,  and  that  Mendel’s  great  dis- 
covery of  the  dominant  and  recessive  ele- 
ment in  the  working  of  nature  can  be  traced 
through  the  history  of  our  pure  breeds. 

It  is  bevond  the  power  of  Mendel  or  any 
scientist  to  explain  why  dominance  should 
favour  the  superior  breed  and  yet  that  there 
should  be  (he  recessive  element  to  the 
inferior,  but  here  Darwin  steps  in  with  his 
established  fact  of  selection,  to  which  nature 
will  always  respond.  Mendel's  principal 
researches  were  centred  in  plant  life,  and 
he  himself  appears  to  be  somewhat  at  cross 
purposes  when  dealing  with  animals.  Thus 
an  instance  is  quoted  of  the  long-haired 
Angora  rabbit  being  recessive  to  the  short 
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hail'  of  the  wild  species,  yet  the  Angora  is 
the  superior  element,  and  when  mated  with 
the  wild  or  inferior  the  progeii}'  must  he 
taken  as  being  superior  to  the  wild.  The 
wild  could  he  quoted  as  being  dominant  to 
the  Angora  rather  than  the  Angora  being 
recessive  to  the  wild  ; in  fact,  to  put  it 
lamelv,  if  this  were  not  so  we  should  get  no 
“ forrader " with  our  Angora  and  native 
goats,  which  are  on  the  same  basis  as  the 
rabbits.  Mendelian  law  is  based  on  the 
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e.xistence  of  creative  germ  cells  both  male 
and  female,  the  combination  of  which  pro- 
duces the  new  life.  These  are  termed 
“ gametes.”  Furthermore,  that  individuals 
are  capable  of  containing  what  Mendel 
called  “ unit  characters,”  or  the  segregation 
of  gametes  of  two  or  more  opposing  charac- 
teristics working  separately  vet  in  effect  in 
combination.  Thus,  as  previously  shown, 
in  the  case  of  grading  sheep  and  using  two 
crosses  of  wooled  blood  on  the  sire’s  side 
as  against  one  on  the  native  dam’s  side,  the 


resulting  progeny  would  contain  three  dis- 
tinct unit  characters  in  the  one  individual, 
comprising  two  sets  of  wooled  gametes  to 
one  of  native,  hence  making  a stronger 
combination  against  the  gametes  of  the 
native  than  where  two  separate  unit 
characters  only  are  in  existence  by  the  use 
of  successive  crosses  of  one  breed  of 
wooled  sires  onl}’. 

The  terms  “dominant”  and  “recessive” 
are  used  in  IMendelism,  a certain  proportion 
of  the  progeny  of  a cross,  either  in  plant  or 
animal  life,  being  dominant  or  throwing 
forw'ard  to  the  superior  element,  while  a 
less  proportion  is  recessive,  or  throwing 
back  to  the  inferior.  If  cattle  and  sheep 
had  litters  like  pigs,  or  like  peas  in  a pod, 
it  would  be  found  that  a due  proportion, 
reduced  to  a certainty,  of  the  litter  would 
be  dominant  to  the  superior  sire  and  a given 
proportion  recessive  to  the  inferior  dam. 
We  should  then  breed  from  the  dominant 
element  alone,  and  stock-breeding  would  be 
as  simple  as  shelling  peas.  Here,  then,  lies 
the  difticulty  until  men  of  science  have 
made  further  developments  in  research  as 
to  the  application  of  Mendelism  to  stock- 
breeding,  in  that  it  takes  about  ten  vears  to 
demonstrate  that  which  can  be  accom- 
plished in  as  many  months  with  plant 
life. 

It  mav  therefore  be  said.  Of  what  use  is 
Mendelism  to  the  present-day  stock-breeder  ? 
Yet  this  law  of  heredity'  is  of  very  consider- 
able value  .and  interest  to  those  who  study 
the  subject.  For,  by  selection,  not  only 
of  the  sire  but  in  the  female  line  of  either 


cattle  or  sheep,  we  are  in  effect  working  out 
the  Mendelian  law,  and  in  successive 
generations  the  dominant  and  recessive 
elements  will  be  in  evidence,  as  shown  by 
the  advances  made  from  one  female  line  or 
the  throw-hacks  emanating  from  another. 
Herein  lies  the  importance  of  records  and 
pedigree  in  stock-breeding,  especially  with 
cattle.  In  a Hock  of  stud  sheep  it  is  also  of 
value  and  of  great  assistance  in  selection 
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and  drafting,  while  a knowledge  of  indi- 
viduals in  a large  Hock,  so  far  as  is  possible, 
and  drafting  in  accordance  therewith, 
IS  also  instrumental  towards  successful 
breeding. 

In  conclusion,  may  it  be  said  that  ambition 
to  excel  is  the  high-road  to  success — ambi- 
tion to  do  something  more  than  to  “ pay 
mv  rent  ” ; and  that  in  stock-breeding  a 
study  of  the  science  of  nature  is  the  study 
of  the  business  on  hand,  and  no  man  can 
afford  to  scoff  at  its  realism  and  importance. 
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NAIVASHA  PROVINCE. 

By  S.  S.  BAGGE,  C.M.G. 

he;  lieadquarters  of  the 
Province  is  at  the 
Government  station 
of  Naivasha,  which  is 
situated  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  lake  of  that 
name  on  its  eastern 
side,  and  in  close 
proximity  to  the  Uganda  Railway  station 
of  Naivasha,  391  miles  from  the  coast. 

The  Naivasha  Province  forms  part  of  the 
territory  talcen  over  from  the  Uganda  Pro- 
tectorate in  1902.  It  is  divided  into  six  dis- 
tricts— Naivasha,  Eldama  Ravine,  Baringo, 
Rumuruti  (Masai  Northern  Reserve),  Uasin 
Gishu,'  and  N.gongo  (Masai  Southern  Re- 

I We  liave  adopted  throughout  this  work  the 
spelling  “ Uasin  Gishu,”  used  in  tlie  latest  map 
issued  under  tlie  a-gis  of  the  Public  Works  De- 
partment. The  choice  had  unfortunately  to  be 
made  some  thousands  of  miles  from  authorities, 
and  is  preserved  for  the  sake  of  uniformitv. — Kn. 


serve).  Its  natural  northern  boundary  may 
be  roughly  defined  as  a line  drawn  from 
cast  to  west,  through  the  centre  of  Lake 
Rudolf  ; on  the  west  it  is  separated  from 
the  Province  of  Kisumu  by  the  Elgeyo  and 
Mau  Escarpments  ; to  the  south  is  Ukamba  ; 
and  on  the  east  are  the  Highlands  of  tlie 
Aberdare  and  Settima  Ranges  and  the 
Giiaso  Nyiro  River. 

The  railway  after  leaving  Kijabe  enters 
the  Province,  the  first  station  being  Nai- 
vasha. Its  direction  at  this  time  is  almost 
north,  but  after  mile  409  it  makes  a sudden 
loop  to  the  south  and  then  north  again 
along  the  side  of  Lake  Nakuru,  across  the 
Mau.  The  elevation  here  is  7,940  feet,  and 
the  huge  viaducts  are  most  impressive. 
There  are  27  of  these,  measuring  altogether 
11,845  feet,  in  73  miles,  the  largest  being 
881  feet  long,  and  the  greatest  height 
III  feet  above  the  bottom  of  the  ravine 
crossed 

Naivasha,  with  an  altitude  of  6,300  feet, 
was  for  many  years  the  headquarters  of  the 
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Masai,  a nomadic  and  purely  pastoral  race, 
but  by  arrangement  with  the  Government 
they  agreed  in  1905  to  accept  a large  tract 
of  land  on  the  Laikipia  Elscarpment  in  lieu 
of  their  grazing  grounds  in  the  vicinity  of 
Naivasha,  which  is  now  a centre  of  white 
settlement  and  possesses  a hotel  with  a 
store  attached,  a few  Indian  shops,  and  a 
golf  course. 

Nakuru,  one  of  the  rising  towns  of  the 
Province,  is  situated  57  miles  from  Nai- 
vasha, in  the  direction  of  the  Victoria 
Nyanza.  It  is  also  a station  on  the  rail- 
way, and  is  approximately  the  centre  of 
what  is  known  as  the  Rift  Valley.  It  is  the 
headquarters  of  the  medical  and  veterinary 
officers  of  the  Province,  and  of  the  police 
and  of  the  administrative  officers  in  charge 
of  the  Naivasha  District.  There  is  a good 
hotel  and  a few  Eluropean  and  Indian 
stores.  It  also  boasts  a golf  links,  lawn 
tennis  court,  &c. 

That  part  of  the  Rift  Valley  which  runs 
through  the  Naivasha  Province  is  now 
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mostly  surve3'ed,  and  practically  the  whole 
of  it  is  occupied  by  European  settlers, 
whose  attention  is  mainly  given  to  the 
rearing  of  cattle,  sheep,  and  ostriches,  and 
the  cultivation  of  wheat.  The  climate 
throughout  is  healthv,  tlie  altitude  varying 
from  3,325  feet  at  Maringo  to  between 
8,000  and  0,000  feet  at  INIau  summit.  The 
rains  are  uncertain,  but  except  to  the  north 
of  Baringo  rarelv  deficient. 

The  (Government  model  farm  is  situated 
some  5 miles  from  Xaivasha,  under  the 
management  of  Mr.  J.  K.  Hill,  and  ex- 
periments in  breeding  with  imported 
sheep  and  cattle  are  being  carried  on 
successfullv. 

Rumuruti  is  the  name  of  the  (Tovernment 
station  on  Laikipia,  the  most  favoured  por- 
tion of  what  was  part  of  the  Baringo  Dis- 
trict, and  is  situated  at  an  altitude  of 
5,300  feet.  It  is  well  watered  and  wooded, 
and  has  fine  stretches  of  pasture-land  be- 
tween the  Guaso  Nyiro  and  the  Aberdare 
Range,  the  Subugo  Leroko  and  Subugo 
Loldian.  The  whole  of  this  country,  ex- 
cept for  a few  scattered  Wanderobo,  was 
uninhabited  before  it  was  made  into  the 
Reserve. 

The  Masai  are  a prosperous  and  even 
wealthy  tribe,  having  enormous  herds  of 
both  cattle  and  sheep.  Their  present 
nominal  and  hereditary  chief  is  Lenana, 
son  of  Mbatien,  who  is  established  in  the 
Masai  Southern  Reserve,  near  Nairobi. 

The  Government  station  at  the  Ravine 
was  originally  built  on  the  caravan  road 
for  the  convenience  of  travellers  and 
Government  caravans,  and  except  for  a 
fewv  villages  of  the  Uasin  Gishu  Masai  (wdio 
have  gradually  drifted  in  from  Kavirondo 
and  Lumbwa),  there  is  no  native  population 
in  the  immediate  vicinity.  The  altitude  is 
7,240  feet.  The  district  is  well  watered, 
and  portions  of  it  are  covered  with  magni- 
ficent timber,  which  in  all  probabilitj'  will 
be  exploited  on  a large  scale  in  the  near 
future.  In  the  mountainous  northern  part 
of  the  district  live  several,  even  now,  little- 
known  tribes,  who  are  gradually  being 
brought  under  the  influence  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Baringo  District  is  chiefly  inhabited  by 
the  Suk,  Kamasia,  and  Turkana  tribes,  and 
the  Government  station  is  situated  76  miles 
due  north  of  Xakuru,  on  the  Klgutan  River. 
On  Baringo  Lake  are  two  villages  called 
Njamusi,  but  better  known  by  the  Swahili 
names  as  N jems  Kubwa  and  Xjems  Ndogo. 
The  inhabitants  of  these  villages  are  known 


amongst  the  Masai  as  Xyaruss.  They  are 
scanty  cultivators,  and  are  a peaceful,  quasi- 
pastoral people. 

Kamasia,  w’ith  a small  and  poor  popula- 
tion, is  a rough,  hilly  country  lying  to  the 
west  ot  Lake  Baringo,  and  extending  north 
to  the  land  of  the  Suk,  the  most  numerous 
tribe,  next  to  the  Turkana,  in  the  district. 
The  Suk  occupy  the  country  between 
Kamasia  and  Laikipia,  and  extend  north 
as  far  as  the  junctions  of  the  Wei-Wei  and 
Turkwel  Rivers,  the  border  of  the  Turkana 
country  and  .south  end  of  Lake  Rudolf. 
They  are  divided  into  two  main  tribes  by 
the  river  Kerio. 

The  southern  Suk,  under  the  chief  Lag- 
walan,  have  for  some  time  past  been 
friendly,  and  the  northern  portion  of  the 
tribes  has  also  lately  become  so.  In 
appearance  they  are  tall,  \vith  an  intelligent 
and  amiable  expression.  They  are  inoffen- 
sive, and  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  huge 
masses  of  matted  hair  which  they  wear  on 
their  backs,  arranged  in  a sort  of  chignon. 
They  have  elaborate  dances,  in  which  they 
imitate,  with  great  accuracy  and  spirit, 
various  animals,  such  as  baboons  and  birds. 
Thc\'  are  indifferent  cultivators. 

The  Turkana,  occupying  a country  north 
and  to  the  east  of  the  Suk,  for  manj’  j'ears 
considered  a treacherous  and  dangerous 
people,  have  during  the  past  few  years 
come  in  to  the  (Government  station  and 
asked  to  be  allowed  to  bring  their  flocks 
and  herds  further  south,  so  as  to  be  more 
closel}’  in  touch  with  the  Government 
officials.  This  applies  more  particularly  to 
the  southern  portion  of  the  tribe  and  its 
subsections,  Xgolio  and  Kotonya,  whose 
country  extended  from  Mount  Xyiro  across 
the  valley  to  Kerio.  The  northern  portion 
of  the  tribe,  extending  from  Mount  Xyiro 
to  the  east  side  of  Lake  Rudolf  and  along 
it,  and  also  occupying  the  country  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Turkwel  River,  has  also 
made  friendly  overtures  to  the  Government, 
so  that  practically  the  whole  tribe  will  now 
shortly  come  under  effective  administra- 
tion. They  have  shown  themselves  amen- 
able and  peaceful  in  every  wa3^ 

The  Turkana  are  excellent  cultivators, 
and  possess  also  donkeys,  camels,  cattle, 
and  sheep  in  considerable  numbers.  They 
resemble  the  Masai  in  the  nudity  of  the 
men,  and  have  the  same  institution  of  a 
warrior  class,  hut,  unlike  the  Masai,  are 
more  or  less  settled. 

The  Suk  and  the  Turkana  apparently 
belong  to  the  same  stock  as  the  Xandi, 
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and,  though  hereditary  enemies,  are  closely 
related  to  one  another. 

The  Uasin  Gishu  Plateau  is  a new  dis- 
trict quite  recently  opened  for  European 
settlement,  and  has  become  the  home  of  a 
large  number  of  Boers  from  South  Africa. 

Xgongo  (Masai  Southern  Reserve)  is  also 
a new  district,  recently  constituted  to  facili- 
tate the  administration  of  the  Masai  in  that 
Reserve. 


THE  GOVERNMENT  STOCK 
FARM,  NAIVASHA. 

The  primary  objective  of  the  Govern- 
ment faiin  was  purely  experimental,  in 
order  to  ascertain  if  the  countrv'  w'as 
suitable  for  European  breeds  of  cattle 
and  sheep.  Similar  difficulties  have  had 
to  be  combated  here  which  have  beep 
experienced  in  all  new  countries.  Those 
parts  of  America  which  were  at  one  time 
considered  hopeless  for  sheep-raising  are 
now  turning  out  some  of  the  finest  animals 
to  be  met  with  in  any  part  of  the  world  ; 
while  the  early  records  of  New  Zealand 
were  enough  to  crush  all  enterprise  in  the 
sheep  industry.  An  instance  of  the  latter 
country  may  be  mentioned.  A visitor  arrived 
at  a farm  and  saw'  a lamb  dying.  To  his 
surprise  the  owner  gave  a sigh  of  relief. 
“ Thank  goodness,”  he  said,  “ that  is  posi- 
tivel}'  the  last,  and  I shall  have  no  more 
worry  and  anxiety!”  It  was  realised  on 
the  Government  farm  at  an  earh'  stage 
that  all  the  initial  difficulties  of  a new 
country  would  inevitably  crop  up,  with 
additional  unknown  possibilities  due  to 
environment  under  a tropical  sun.  To  be 
forewarned,  however,  is  to  be  forearmed, 
and  from  the  outset  a constant  warfare 
was  instituted  against  internal  parasites, 
which  are  the  bane  of  all  new  countries, 
and,  in  British  East  Africa,  practically  the 
only  serious  difficulty  to  be  encountered. 

Experimentally  the  farm  extended  its 
work  to  determining  the  possibilities  of 
utilising  the  indigenous  resources  of  the 
country  and  developing  and  grading  up 
the  native  sheep  and  cattle  by  the  use 
of  pure-bred  sires  of  English  breeds.  This 
latter  phase  has,  however,  long  since 
passed  beyond  the  limitations  of  Govern- 
ment experiments,  and  now  represents  the 
basis  of  the  stock  industry  of  the  country. 
Experiments  in  grading  up  from  the  native 
stock  are  now  centred  in  breed-making, 
and  the  comparative  advantages  of  British 
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and  colonial  breeds  of  sires  in  the  process. 
In  so  far  as  the  suitability  of  the  country 
for  stock-raising  is  concerned  the  experi- 
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mental  stage  is  over,  and  little  doubt  now 
remains  that  British  East  Africa  will  one 
day  rank  among  the  first  stock  countries 
of  the  world,  with  its  limitations  restricted 
only  by  its  comparatively  small  area. 
Experimentally,  therefore,  the  Government 
farm  has  to  a large  extent  done  its  work, 
and  the  future  policy  and  objective  is  to 
supply  the  stock  farms  with  pure-brcd 
and  high-grade  sires  in  accordance  with 
requirements,  while  its  officers  have  the 
advantage  of  seeing  the  results  of  the 
various  crosses.  The  advantages  to  the 
settlers  of  supplying  pure-bred  bulls  born 
in  the  country  should  be  material,  seeing 
that  the  risk  of  importing  pure-bred 
animals  is  very  considerable,  owing  to  the 
existence  of  Red-water  or  Texas  fever  ; 
and  this,  combined  with  the  expense, 
makes  it  prohibitive  to  the  majority  of 
beginners. 

More  especially  is  this  applicable  to 
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females,  as  imported  bulls  can  lie  intro- 
duced with  little  or  no  risk  if  housed  and 
properly  looked  after,  while  it  is  essential 


to  let  females  run  out,  owing  to  the  diffi- 
culty of  getting  them  in  calf  when  con- 
stantly housed.  The  loss  from  Texas  fever 
has  been  considerable  amongst  imported 
cows,  whilst  no  pure-bred  bulls  or  heifers 
have  died  which  were  bred  on  the  farm. 
With  a view  to  obtaining  pure-bred  females 
immune  to  Red-water,  Shorthorns  and 
Frieslands  were  introduced  in  February, 
:go8,  from  South  Africa,  and  at  the  same 
time  Shorthorns  and  Ayrshires  were  sent 
from  England.  All  these  cattle  have  been 
running  together  since  shortly  after  their 
arrival,  and  no  deaths  have  occurred 
amongst  either  the  English  or  South 
African,  with  the  exception  of  a Fries- 
land, which  dropped  a dead  calf  and  died 
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from  the  effects.  Thus  the  immunity 
experiment  regarding  the  South  African 
cattle  is  hanging  fire  until  the  Red-water 
tick  shows  greater  activity,  as  there  is  little 
doubt  of  its  presence  on  the  farm.  In  the 
meantime  the  cattle  imported  from  Eng- 
land appear  to  be  doing  better,  and 
carrying  more  flesh,  than  those  from  South 
Africa. 

The  number  of  pure-bred  cattle  now  on 
the  farm  is  45,  comprised  of  the  follow- 
ing 

Hercfords. — i bull  imported,  2 heifers 
country  bred. 

Slioiihorns. — i bull  imported,  5 cows 
imported  from  South  Africa,  9 heifers 
imported  from  England,  3 heifers  country 
bred. 
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Avrsliircs.  — i bull  imported,  9 heifers 
imported,  2 bull  calves  country  bred. 
Friesland. — i bull  South  African  im- 
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ported,  5 cows  South  African  imported, 
2 bull  calves  and  i heifer  calf. 

Giiernscv. — i bull  country  bred,  1 cow 
imported,  i heifer  country  bred. 

The  total  cost  of  importing  the  English 
cattle,  exclusive  of  purchase  price, amounted 
to  £25  14s.  6d.  per  head,  inclusive  of 
freight  expenses  and  attendance.  From 
South  Africa  the  freight  charges,  &c.,  came 
to  Tio  3s.  per  head,  but  the  animals  came  on 
a German  boat  without  an  attendant,  and 
arrived  in  a shocking  condition,  one  having 
died  during  the  short  voyage.  Until 
the  shipping  arrangements  are  put  on  a 
more  satisfactory  footing  it  is  not  desirable 
to  attempt  much  business  with  South 
.Africa  in  live-stock.  The  shipping  firms, 
without  c.xception,  took  no  interest  what- 
ever in  the  efforts  made  to  work  up  a trade 
in  live-stock  between  South  Africa  and 
British  East  Africa,  neither  could  stock 
be  insured  except  for  total  loss. 

The  results  derived  from  crossing  pure- 
bred hulls  on  native  cows  have  exceeded 
expectations,  and  the  outlook  for  graziers 
and  dairying  would  appear  to  be  very 
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promising.  With  no  winter  and  no  severe 
droughts  to  contend  with,  British  East 
Africa  makes  an  ideal  dairy  country,  where 
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cheese  and  butter  should  be  produced  at  a 
minimum  cost.  Settlers  who  have  not  been 
farming  in  other  countries  cannot  realise 
the  enormous  advantage  of  one  long 
summer,  with  no  winter  to  provide  foi", 
and  little  or  no  housing  required  except 
for  3’oung  calves,  and  without  anv  of  that 
labour  and  anxietv  in  garnering  summer 
crops  destined  solely  for  the  winter  feed 
for  stock. 

The  number  of  cattle  now  on  the  farm 
totals  304  head,  of  all  ages,  while,  with 
three  deaths  only,  121  calves  were  born 
and  reared  during  the  past  twelve  months. 
It  is  invidious  to  enter  into  details  of  the 
management  of  cattle  and  the  rearing  of 
calves  in  this  short  article,  more  especially 


as  the  matter  is  fully  dealt  with  in  a recent 
number  of  the  Agrictilliiral  Joiivnal. 

d'hat  certain  districts,  notably  the  Kift 
Valley,  are  eminently  suited  to  sheep-farm- 
ing is  fully  established.  It  is  true  that 
there  have  been  some  failures,  due,  per- 
haps, to  lack  of  experience  in  some  cases 
or  persistence  in  not  humouring  tropical 
Africa  without  due  regard  to  environment 
and  existing  conditions.  Those  who,  anxious 
for  some  reason  to  decry  the  countiy, 
have  stated  that  it  is  impossible  to  grow 
wool  on  the  Equator,  and  more  especially 
under  an  African  sun,  have  been  labouring 
under  a misapprehension.  Indications 
point  to  the  production  of  a high  standard 
of  wool,  both  with  regard  to  quality  and 


w'eight  of  lleece,  while  the  fact  of  there 
being  neither  severe  droughts  nor  winter 
to  check  the  growth  must  be  instrumental 
in  obviating  the  “break,"  which  is  so  often 
to  be  met  with  in  wool  from  colonies  where 
the  natural  conditions  are  not  so  favour- 
able. The  rapid  development  and  increase 
in  weight  and  quality  of  the  lleece  from 
successive  generations  with  the  native  hairy 
sheep  as  the  foundation  stock,  is  strong 
evidence  in  favour  of  the  production  of 
wool.  The  native  sheep,  with  its  hard, 
coarse  covering  of  hair,  responds  readily 
to  crossing  with  wooled  rams,  and,  so  early 
as  the  second  generation,  an  animal  is  pro- 
duced clipping  up  to  lbs.,  the  average  of 
last  season's  clip  being  4 lbs.  6 oz.  from  83 


head  of  second  cross  Merino — a very  fair 
quality  and  quantity  of  wool.  Though  the 
first  cross  is  of  necessity'  of  very  inferior 
quality',  yveighing  from  i lb.  to  2 lbs.  only, 
the  advance  from  first  to  second  cross 
is  very  striking.  There  are  no  signs  of 
yvool  from  imported  iMerinos  deteriorating 
either  in  quality  or  yveight.  The  imported 
Merinos,  from  both  South  Africa  and  Aus- 
tralia, have  done  uniformly  yvcll.  The  first 
clip  of  wool  from  the  South  African  sheep 
has  a decided  break,  yvhich  is  absent  in  the 
Australians,  but  this  may  be  accounted  for 
by  the  change  from  the  Karoo  bush  of 
South  Africa  to  a grass  farm. 

The  first  importation  of  Merinos  was  in 
January,  iqoq,  from  the  Transvaal,  and 


consisted  of  48  eyves.  It  subsequently 
transpired,  hoyvever,  that  they  originally 
came  from  Australia.  Apart  from  a set- 
back at  the  outset,  this  little  flock  did 
very  yvell  indeed,  and  gave  a satisfactory 
increase  ; but  it  yvas  not  until  January,  1908, 
that  a further  importation  was  effected. 
The  original  eyve  Hock  had  increased  at 
that  date  to  172  head,  yvhile  77  rams  had 
been  sold  at  an  average  price  of  Tq  15s. 
each.  Only'  23  of  the  eyves  imported  were 
alive  at  that  time,  14  having  succumbed 
the  second  month  after  arrival,  oyving  to 
a combination  of  scab  and  a disease  similar 
to  heart-water,  before  the  farm  yvas  under 
the  present  control.*  During  January  and 
February  of  1908,  50  Australian  ewes  and 
107  eyves  from  South  Africa  were  intro- 
duced, together  with  a high-class  stud  ram 
from  South  Africa.  The  pure  Merino  flock, 
yvhich  is  in  a healthy  and  thriving  con- 
dition, now  totals  384  head.  Apart  from 
the  pure-bred  Merinos,  the  flock  is  com- 
posed of  various  grades  to  the  third  gene- 
ration, together  yvith  260  native  eyves,  the 
total  number  being  2,587,  yvhile  over  700 
head  have  been  sold  during  the  past  three 
months. 

It  has  been  proved  on  the  (lovernment 
farm  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  that  English  breeds  of  sheep 
on  the  female  side  are  a failure,  as  they 
consistently  refuse  to  breed  after  the  first 
year  of  their  arrival  in  the  country.  On 
the  other  hand,  English  rams  are  being 
used  exclusively  on  the  native  eyve  as  a 
first  cross,  with  excellent  results,  with  a 
vieyv  to  obtaining  a dual-purpose  breed  of 
sheep — producing  both  mutton  and  yvool — 
through  subsequent  crosses  of  the  Merino. 
This  fact  of  the  English  ewes  being  a 
failure  is  erroneously  quoted  by'  those  who 
are  using  the  Merino  sire  only  as  sufticient 
evidence  of  the  unsnitabilitv  of  English 
blood  being  introduced  at  all  into  the 
process  of  grading  uqy  from  the  native. 
Those  yvho  run  may  read  y'et  hoyv  many 
there  are  yvho  persist  in  miming  with  their 
eyes  closed. 

The  raising  of  Angora  goats,  or  rather 
grading  up  to  the  mohair  goat  from 
the  native  foundation,  opens  up  a great 
lield  of  possibilities.  Experiments  in  this 
direction  have  arrived  at  the  third  cross 
stage,  shoyving  most  promising  results,  but 
here  it  stands  at  a deadlock,  oyving  to  the 
difficulty  of  obtaining  pure-bred  sires  to 
carry  on  the  work.  This  is  due  to  the  pro- 
tective duty  recently  imposed  on  the  export 
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of  Angoras  from  the  South  African  colonics, 
which  has  reached  the  prohibitive  figure  of 
£100.  It  has  been  suggested  that  it  is  not 
beyond  the  scope  of  modern  politics  for  the 
respective  (Governments  to  come  to  some 
agreement  whereby  British  Kast  Africa 
might  be  included  in  the  South  African 
combine,  and  it  would  certainly  appear  that 
the  pros  in  favour  of  British  Kast  Africa 
outweigh  considerably  tire  cons  of  South 
Africa. 

Bigs,  if  properly  fed  and  looked  after, 
arc  a line  investment,  more  cspeciallv  now 
that  a bacon  factorv  has  been  established. 
'I'here  is,  however,  no  surer  source  of 
failure  than  a pig  farm  improperly  handled. 
'I'he  bi'eeds  kept  on  the  (lOvernment  farm 
are  large  blacks  and  Berkshire,  the  pro- 
geny of  both  breeds  being  in  good  demand 
for  breeding  purposes.  A dry  farm  such 
as  this,  however,  where  all  the  feed  has  to 
be  purchased,  is  not  so  suitable  for  pigs, 
from  a financial  point  of  view,  as  one  in 
the  agricultural  districts,  where  tubers  and 
grains  of  all  descriptions  can  be  grown 
to  advantage.  In  fact,  while  X85  worth 
of  pigs  has  been  sold  during  the  past  ten 
months  at  prices  ranging  from  Ks.  6{8s.)to 
Rs.  60  (X4),  the  cost  of  keep  and  attendance 
amounts  to  £('>0,  thus  showing  a very  small 
profit.  The  price  of  maize  has,  however, 
this  year  been  e.xceptionally  high,  owing 
to  a drought  in  the  native  reserve  ; thus  up 
to  Rs.  5 for  a load  of  6j  lbs.  has  been  paid 
when  ordinarily  native  maize  can  be  pur- 
chased at  Rs.  i^. 

Horse-breeding  is  shortly  to  he  under- 
taken, both  of  heavy  farm  horses  and  also 
a stud  of  a lighter  hunter  type,  with  a like 
description  of  stallions.  Fencing,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  requirements  of  the 
farm,  is  e.vtensive  considering  the  acreage 
involved,  but  the  object  is  to  obviate  the 
present  necessity  of  yarding  the  stock  at 
night  and  to  make  the  farm  secure  against 
lions,  leopards,  &c.,  which  for  many  years 
will  be  present  in  our  midst.  Wild  beast 
proof  fencing  is  now  in  the  course  of  erec- 
tion, 6 feet  high  and  composed  of  barbed 
wire  3 inches  apart,  with  a projecting  arm 
supporting  3-strand  wire  to  prevent  an 
attempt  at  jumping  over.  A trial  fence 
enclosing  10  acres  was  first  put  up,  and  it 
was  not  until  after  a year's  test  that  fencing 
in  the  best  part  of  the  farm  was  com- 
menced. Within  the  leopard-proof  fence 
there  are  subdivision  paddocks  of  about 
200  acres. 

The  Government  farm  consists  roughly 


of  2,000  acres  of  grazing  land,  but  it  is  now 
to  be  extended  by  about  500  acres  more. 
The  hei  bage  is  almost  entirely  confined  to 
a species  of  the  Indian  club  grass,  which 
provides  luxuriant  food  for  stock  and  also 
a heavy  crop  of  hay,  while  it  has  the  great 
advantage  of  retaining  high  nutritive  quali- 
ties, though  parched  and  brown,  during 
the  drv  seasons  of  the  year.  Cultivation 
without  irrigation  is  not  sati-factory,  and  it 
is  a difficult  matter  to  keep  sufficient  green 
maize  going  with  which  to  feed  the  bulls, 
&c.,  in  the  yards.  The  soil  is  composed  of 
a verv  light  volcanic  loam  with  no  subsoil 
or  capacity  for  retaining  moisture,  yet 
during  the  rains  and  with  little  encourage- 
ment any  crops  will  grow  as  tliough  forced 
in  a hothouse,  only  to  languish  and  die  off 
within  a month  of  the  rains'  ceasing.  In 
the  meantime,  however,  sufficient  grass  is 
thrown  up  to  keep  a heavy  head  of  stock 
for  many  months  of  di'y  weatlier,  and  a 
crop  of  liay  is  secured. 

An  annual  sale — held  in  October — is  the 
method  of  disposing  of  the  stud  and  surplus 
stock.  At  the  last  sale  there  were  sold 
640  sheep,  142  head  of  cattle,  go  goats,  and 
1 5 P'S*-  Included  amongst  the  sheep  were 
196  rams,  the  remainder  being  ewes,  the 
majority  of  which  were  in  lamb.  The 
cattle  included  three  pure-bred  bulls  and 
15  half-breds,  eighteen  montlis  old. 

Tile  aspect  of  the  farm  from  a revenue- 
making point  of  view  is  dcpartmentallv 
considered.  The  expenditure  on  a Govern- 
ment farm  is  necessarilv  greater  than  one 
run  on  business  lines,  combining  as  it  does 
work  of  an  experimental  nature  with  the 
care  and  special  feeding  required  for  valu- 
able imported  cattle,  and  at  the  same  time 
taking  risks  which  would  he  commercially 
unsound  from  the  settler’s  standpoint. 
Notwithstanding  this,  it  speaks  well  for  the 
country  as  a whole  that  the  farm  is  more 
than  able  to  maintain  itself,  inclusive  of  all 
salaries,  without  taking  into  consideration 
the  natural  Increase  or  the  annual  improve- 
ment in  the  value  of  the  graded  stock. 


VETERINARY  DEPARTMENT. 

The  Veterinary  Department,  which  is  one 
of  the  divisions  of  the  Agricultural  Depart- 
ment, is,  owing  to  the  great  development  of 
the  live-stock  industry,  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant Government  departments  of  the 
Kast  African  Protectorate.  The  Depart- 
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ment  at  present  consists  of  the  following 
officers  : — 

Chief  Veterinary  Officer. — R.  J.  Stordy. 

Deputy  Chief. — F.  R.  Brandt. 

Veterinary  Officers. — R.  Kdmondson,  A.  J. 
Doherty,  R.  P.  Thomas,  A.  J.  Horner. 

hidian  Assistants. — Karim  Kllahie,  Kha- 
lilur  Rhamad,  S.  G.  Hassan  Shah,  Moham- 
mad Ramzon. 

Laboratory  Assistant. — Abdul  Ghani. 

A Veterinary  Pathologist  will  be  ap- 
pointed this  year. 

There  are  also  seyen  Stock  Inspectors  : — • 

Chief  Live-stock  Dispector. — Capt.  Charles 
Ncaye. 

Stock  Inspectors. — \V.  J.  Dawson,  H.  B. 
Dunman,  B.  A.  K.  McRoberts,  N.  Thorne, 
\V.  K.  Pearson,  ].  K.  Thomas. 

Though  the  Department  has  grown  con- 
siderably during  the  past  three  years,  the 
deyelopment  of  the  country  has  proceeded 
so  rapidly  that  a further  strengthening  of 
the  staff  is  necessary  to  keep  pace  with  the 
increased  demand  for  its  services. 

In  1898  Mr.  Stordy  was  appointed 
Veterinary  Officer  for  the  tvyo  Protectorates 
of  Bast  Africa  and  Uganda,  Captain  Haslam, 
\'eterinar\'  Surgeon  to  the  Uganda  Railway 
transport  service,  being  at  that  time  in  the 
country.  Unfortunately,  in  the  same  year 
Captain  Haslam  was  murdered  by  the 
Wakikuyu  while  on  duty  about  20  miles 
from  where  Nairobi  now  stands.  From 
that  date  until  April,  1904,  Mr.  Stordy  was 
without  assistance,  but  on  the  outbreak  of 
rinderpest  in  that  year  the  present  Deputy 
Chief  Veterinary  Officer,  Mr.  Brandt,  was 
appointed. 

At  the  port  of  Kilindini  a commodious 
and  fly-proof  stable  has  been  erected  where 
stock  inspectors  can  keep  their  animals  in 
safety  ; at  Nairobi  there  is  also  a yeterinary 
quarantine  station,  and  atNakuru  an  up-to- 
date  dipping  plant  is  in  full  working  order. 

The  Department  has  its  headquarters  in 
Nairobi,  from  which  all  Its  work  is  con- 
trolled and  directed. 


PRICES  OF  PRODUCE  IN  BRITISH 
EAST  AFRICA. 

To  the  intending  settler,  as  well  as  to  the 
man  on  the  spot,  the  prices  of  produce  in 
British  Kast  Africa  haye  a special  interest, 
as  they  not  only  form  a guide  to  the  cost 
of  living,  but  to  the  possibilities  and 
prospects  of  the  farmer.  The  following 
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are  the  average  ruling  prices,  whicli  might 
fluctuate  a few  cents  according  to  the 
demand.  I'he  prices  are  shown  in  the 
current  coinage,  rupees  and  cents. 


Beef,  retail 

per  lb. 

Es. 

0*25 

Bread,  ,, 

,, 

O'K) 

bkflter,  fresh 

i'^5/i75 

Cabbages... 

O’lq 

Carrots  ... 

,,  ,, 

0-20 

Cauliflowers 

„ 6 lbs. 

1 -00 

Celery  

,,  basket 

3 'SO 

Chillies  ... 

,,  36  lbs. 

3’5o/4'5o 

Cocoanuts 

,,  1,000 

38/42 

Copra 

,,  36  lbs. 

3'5o/4'5o 

,,  100 

6-00 

,, 

,,  dozen 

I '00 

Fish,  fresh 

„ lb. 

0-20 

„ dry 

0-25 

Fowls 

,,  dozen 

8 00 

Ghee  (clarified 

butter) 

,,  36  lbs. 

1(1/ 18 

Groundnuts 

273/-375 

Hides,  duty  paid 

n 

12/19 

Ice  

„ lb. 

0-6 

Kaffir  corn 

,,  360  lbs. 

12/23 

Mealies  ... 

9-12 

Mutton,  retail  ... 

lb. 

0-30/-0-37 

Mandarines 

100 

3-00 

Potatoes  ... 

„ lb. 

0*6 

Oranges  ... 

,,  100 

2-50 

Rice- 

„ bag 

12/22 

Rubber  ... 

„ lb. 

2'5W-3'5o 

Sem-sem  ... 

,,  360  lbs. 

23/30 

Skins,  duty  paid... 

,,  score 

14/28 

Salads 

„ 6 lbs. 

I *00 

Tomatoes 

„ lb. 

0’20 

Tongue  ... 

0-25 

The  average  prices  of  various 

articles  of 

consumption  are  as  follows,  sterling  rates 

in  this  case  being 

q noted. 

Wheaten  flour  ... 

per  barrel  of 

£ s.  d. 

i(j6  lbs. 

I 12  0 

Wheaten  bread  ... 

per  lb. 

003 

Horned  cattle  for 

slaughter 

each,  _^'3  to 

5 ^ 

Horses 

each 

50  0 0 

Sheep 

,, 

080 

Goats 

,, 

060 

Swine 

,, 

I 0 0 

Milk  

per  pint 

003 

Butter,  fresh 

per  lb. 

0 2 0 

„ salt 

,, 

0 1 TO 

Cheese 

,, 

0 T 6 

Beef 

0 0 3^ 

Mutton 

003^ 

Rice,  imported  ... 

,, 

0 0 2 

EAST 


Coffee 

per  lb. 

£ 

0 

s. 

2 

d. 

0 

Tea 

,, 

0 

I 

10 

Sugar 

,, 

0 

0 

2t 

Salt 

,, 

0 

0 

10 

Wine- 

...  per  bottle 

0 

4 

0 

Brandy  .. 

,, 

0 

6 

8 

Beer 

,, 

0 

I 

0 

Tobacco  .. 

...  per  lb. 

0 

4 

0 

Fowls 

...  each 

0 

0 

6 

E cf  0 s 

0 

0 

I 

Potatoes  .. 

per  60  lbs. 

0 

I 

9 

Whisky  .. 

,,  bottle- 

0 

3 

0 

Eor  the 

foregoing  tables  as 

well 

as 

foi 

tlie  two  ensuing  ones  we  are  indebted  to 
“ Drumkev’s  Year  Book  of  Kast  Africa, ' 
ipot),  in  which  they  are  admirably  set  forth. 

The  price  of  stock  naturally  varies  con- 
siderablv.  At  a sale  of  cattle  on  behalf  of 
Lord  Delamere,  the  auctioneers,  Newland, 
Tarlton  & Co.,  realised  exceptional  prices 
because  the  animals  were  for  the  most 
part  themselves  exceptional.  Here  is  a 
record  of  the  jirincipal  prices  realised  ; — 


C.VTTLE. 


Ks. 

Native  cows  and  calf  (exceptional) 

...  250 

Native  cow  and  half-bred  calf 

. . . 200 

Native-  cow  in  calf 

180 

Native-  bull 

...  165 

Native  heifer 

...  145 

(iuincas. 

Shorthorn  bull  ... 

--•  73 

...  66 

n m • • • • • • * * * 

...  3b 

,,  ,, 

...  49 

Guernse}^  bull  ... 

60 

Red  Devon  bull  

56 

Average  for  the-  whole-  herd, 
22  old  cull  cows,  Rs.  94. 

Sheep. 

ncluding 

Nine  pure  bred  Corriedale  and  Merino 
rams  averaged  Rs.  62. 

Fourteen  half  and  three-quarter  bred 
rams  averaged  Ks.  i2'35. 

At  the  Nakuru  stock  sales  the  average- 
prices  ruled  ; — 

Cows  with  calf  at  foot,  Rs.  123/00  ; Cows 
in  calf,  Rs.  117/11  : Heifers,  Rs.  H8/15  ; 
Bulls  and  Bullocks,  Rs.  31/60;  Pmllocks 
(young  and  untrained),  Rs.  37/62  ; Donkey 
Mares,  Rs.  58/00  ; Donkey  Stallions  (with- 
drawn), Rs.  25/00  ; j bred  Ewes  with  lamb 
at  foot,  Rs  6/25  ; ^ bred  Ewes  in  lamb, 
Rs.  6/01  ; 2-tooth  Masai  Ewes,  Rs.  4/50  ; 
Native  Wethers,  Rs.  4/12  ; 
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while  at  the  sales  held 

by 

Anderton 

Brothers  the  prices  were  :- 

Rs. 

Native  cows  and  calves 

70/110 

Cows 

70/90 

Native  heifers  ... 

^5/78 

Trained  oxen  ... 

55/bo 

Entrained  oxen 

25/39 

Merino  ewes 

i3'37/i5'5o 

Masai 

4/4'25 

Hampshire  ewes 

21/- 

,,  rams 

40/45 

T urkeys  ... 

19/- 

ATTENBOROUGH 

BROS. 

One  of  the  finest  views  to  be 

obtained  in 

Itritish  East  Africa  is  at  Saigosoi,  an  estate 
of  5,000  acres  by  Lake  Naivasha,  some  14 
miles  by  water  and  25  miles  by  road  from 
Naivasha.  The  property  was  bought  by 
Mr.  H.  Wh  Attenborough  and  Captain  F.  L. 
Attenborough,  R.N.,  who  came  from  Eng- 
land in  lyofl,  and  has  4 miles  of  lake  front- 
age that  can  be  easily  fenced.  One  thousand 
acres  bordering  on  the  lake  are  freehold, 
and  are  in  extent  about  2^  miles.  The 
house  (with  nine  rooms)  is  built  of  stone, 
and  has  a large  verandah,  from  which  the 
magnificent  view  of  the  surrounding  country 
just  mentioned  is  obtained.  The  house  is 
built  on  a rock  which  stands  225  feet  above 
lake  level,  and  lias  water  on  two  sides. 
The  name  of  the  farm  is  taken  from  a 
crater  which  is  full  of  salt  water,  situated 
in  the  centre  of  the  property,  and  said  to 
be  verv  good  for  sheep. 

There  is  a 12-h.p.  lo-ton  launch  for 
transport  from  Naivasha.  The  launch  is 
always  for  hire  to  settlers  round  the  lake 
and  also  to  other  passengers.  It  takes  2^ 
hours  to  cross  the  lake.  A small  sailing 
pleasure  boat  is  also  kept. 

Timber  for  fencing  purposes  and  home 
use  is  very  plentiful,  and  a windmill  is  to 
be  erected  to  pump  water  up  to  the  house. 
The  stock  at  present  consists  of  120  cattle, 
70  sheep,  7 ostriches,  and  22  pigs.  The 
cattle  include  native  and  three-quarter-bred 
Jerseys  and  Herefords,  bred  from  the 
Government  farm  bulls,  a half-bred  Here- 
ford bull,  and  some  three-quarter-bred 
calves.  The  sheep  are  native  and  cross 
breeds,  and  include  one  three-quarter-bred 
Merino  ram,  one  half-bred  Merino  ram, 
and  several  half-bred  sheep.  The  pigs  are 
Berkshire  and  Yorkshire,  and  include  a 
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thoroughbred  Berkshire  hoar.  Pigs  are  to 
be  run  to  a large  extent,  as  they  require  but 
little  attention.  The  ostrie'hes,  wild  ones, 
were  at  the  time  of  writing  a year  old. 
It  is  intended  to  go  in  largely  for  ostriches, 
as  the  farm  carries  a great  amount  of  natural 
feed. 

Wire  paddocks,  vermin  proof,  are  to  be 
erected  on  some  50  acres,  with  the  lake  on 
two  sides,  so  that  no  bomas  will  be  neces- 
saiy.  It  is  intended  to  keep  some  3,000 
head  of  stock  later  on,  the  majorit}'  to  be 
sheep,  and  some  200  ostriches.  (lame  and 
wild  fowl  are  very  plentiful. 


F.  L.  BURMEISTER  & J.  G.  MARTEN. 

The  advantages  of  the  Xaivasha  District 
for  stock  raising  are  fully  appreciated  by 
Messrs.  F.  L.  Burmeister  and  ].  (I.  Marten, 
who  came  to  British  East  Africa  in  iqc8 
from  England,  and  bought  their  present 


farm  of  3,000  acres,  on  Lake  Xaivasha, 
from  Mr.  J.  I).  Hoperaft.  The  partners 
run  the  farm  together.  Tlie  land  is  vol- 
canic, and  bush  and  plains  abound,  whilst 
tliere  is  about  i mile  of  lake  frontage,  and 
sufficient  timber  for  building  purposes. 
The  house  is  to  be  built  of  sun-dried  bricks 
with  a ruberoid  roof,  and  a well  is  being 
sunk  on  the  property. 

Sheep  are  to  be  the  main  object,  along 
with  goats,  and  later  on  pigs.  The  stock 
at  present  consists  of  200  slieep,  4 half-bred 
Shropshires,  65  quarter-bred  Shropshire 
lambs,  150  goats,  2 half-bred  Angora  rams 
from  the  (jovernment  farm,  20  cows,  10 
calves,  I half-bred  bull,  4 bullocks,  trans- 
port oxen,  and  i horse  and  mule  for  own 
use.  (fame  and  duck,  tS:c.,  are  plentiful. 


ROBERT  CHAMBERLAIN. 

With  the  object  of  prospecting  mineral 
land  Mr.  Robert  Chamberlain  came  to 


British  East  Africa  in  1903,  and  eventually 
took  up  a farm  of  32,000  acres  on  the 
Enderit  River,  Ehnenteita.  Two  rivers 
of  permanent  water  run  through  the 
property,  which  has  timber  enough  for 
building  and  fencing  purposes.  Merino 
sheep,  imported  by  Messrs.  Xewland, 
Tarlton  & Co.,  Ltd.  (drawn  from  the 
Murray  flocks),  were  stocked,  and  a first 
lambing  of  65  per  cent,  on  ewes  unaccli- 
matised may  be  considered  very  good.  Xo 
native  sheep  arc  kept.  There  are  250  head 
of  native  cattle,  and  grading  up  from  half- 
bred  bulls  is  going  on. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  proposes  shortly  to 
start  ostrich  farming,  as  there  are  numbers 
of  wild  birds  on  the  property.  It  is  in- 
tended in  the  first  instance  to  catch  the 
chicks. 

About  150  acres  of  maize  and  some 
wheat  and  beans  are  now  under  cultiva- 
tion. The  wheat  at  present  growing  is 
of  the  “tiluyas”  (Australian)  variety,  and 
Mr.  Chamberlain  is  of  opinion  that  it  will 


BURMEISTER  AND  MARTEN. 


Goats  and  HaU'-hred  Angora  Rams. 


Hai-K-brkd  .Ayrshire  Bell  (Six  AIoxtiis). 


THE  HON.  G.  L.  E.  COLE. 

The  Catile,  the  Ho.hesjIEAH.  and  the  Bi  el. 

I'hotoi  hv  11'.  /). 

(See  pajje  287.) 
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do  well.  Farming  was  only  begun  on  the 
property  in  1908,  owing  to  delay  in  the 
arrival  of  the  title-deeds. 

Twelve  miles  of  fencing  will  be  carried 
out  as  the  sheep,  which  now  number  about 
200,  increase.  Fruit  trees  are  growing 
fairly,  and  citrus-trees  also  flourish  with 
irrigation.  Mr.  Chamberlain  believes  that 
he  can  get  about  10,000  acres  of  land  under 
cultivation  with  careful  work.  He  has  had 
no  previous  experience  in  farming,  and  is 
absolutely  satisfied  with  the  futui  e,  intend- 
ing mainly  to  raise  sheep  and  wheat. 


THE  HON.  G.  L.  E.  COLE. 

Sheep-farming  on  a huge  scale  is  being 
indulged  in  by  the  Hon.  G.  L.  E.  Cole,  who 
came  to  British  East  Africa  in  1903  for  six 
months  to  shoot,  and  later  took  up  land  at 
Laikipia  for  two  year  s.  This  was  given  up 
owing  to  a Native  Reserve  being  made 
there.  In  1906  Mr.  Cole  acquired  the 
present  farm,  which  is  situated  on  the 
slopes  of  the  Fiburrii  Mountain  and  Elmen- 
teita  Lake,  and  is  in  extent  about  23,000 
acres,  composed  of  hill  and  plain  land.  He 
has  also  some  11,000  acres  in  Mount  Kenia 
district,  to  be  used  for  the  pur  pose  of  sheep 
breeding  later  on.  There  is  a stone  dwell- 
ing-house, from  which  a splendid  view  of 
the  surrounding  country  is  obtained,  d'he 
water  and  timber  supply  are  both  excellent. 
Hot  springs,  at  which  a bath  is  in  the 
course  of  erection,  lie  not  far  from  the 
homestead. 

At  present  there  are  some  6,000  sheep, 
300  cattle,  and  9 horses.  It  is  hoped  to 
increase  the  sheep  to  15,000  or  20,000.  Mr. 
Cole  has  imported  100  Merino  ewes  and  30 
Merino  rams  from  New  Zealand,  and  the 
rams  have  been  crossed  with  native  ewes, 
with  wool  as  the  sole  object.  Lambing 
takes  place  once  a year  with  steadily  in- 
creasing success.  Previously  Mr.  Cole 
traded  cattle  for  sheep  with  the  natives, 
obtaining  from  the  latter  25  to  70  sheep  for 
a cow. 

In  regard  to  cattle,  a Guernsey  bull  was 
first  imported,  and  later  on  a Hereford  bull 
born  on  the  Government  farm  was  ac- 
quired. There  are  now  two  Shorthorn  bulls 
from  Australia,  and  grading  up  from  native 
cattle  is  taking  place.  It  is  intended  to 
keep  only  100  breeding  cows  and  some 
200  bullocks,  the  latter  for  working  pur- 
poses. The  major  portion  of  the  land  is  to 


be  held  for  sheep  only.  Mr.  Cole  has  also 
bred  several  horses  with  success. 

The  stock  sheds  are  built  of  posts  and 
rails.  There  is  a large  quantity  of  game 
on  the  farm,  but  the  vermin  has  to  a large 
extent  been  killed  off.  There  is  a good 
rainfall  on  the  property. 


G.  DOERING. 

farm  of  which  any  settler  might  well 
be  proud  is  that  held  by  Mr.  G.  Doering. 
Twenty-five  thousand  acres  in  extent,  it  is 
situated  between  Gilgil  and  Naivasha,  and 
has  two  rivers  running  through  it.  'I'here 
are  7 miles  of  fencing,  and  the  railway  cuts 
through  the  propeity.  About  1,200  sheep 
are  at  present  being  raised,  and  several 
thousand  more  are  to  be  imported.  Stone 
bomas  have  been  built  for  the  accommochi- 
tion  of  the  animals. 


THE  EAST  AFRICA  SYNDICATE  GILGIL. 

Little  doubt  can  now  be  felt  that  British 
East  Africa  will  before  long  be  one  of  the 
sheep-raising  centres  of  the  world.  The 
operations  of  the  East  Africa  Syndicate, 
Gilgil,  point  to  this.  The  syndicate,  the 
head  office  of  which  is  at  19,  St.  Swithin's 
Lane,  London,  has  500  square  miles  of  land 
at  Gilgil  for  sheep  farming,  and  is  pro- 
prietor of  the  Magadi  Soda  Lake.  Mr. 
Walker  Dun,  the  general  manager,  was 
born  in  New  Zealand,  and  came  from 
South  America  in  1902  to  take  charge. 
Previously  Major  Burnham,  D.S.O.  (the 
famous  scout),  at  the  head  of  a prospecting 
party  for  British  East  Africa  and  Uganda, 
prospected  over  50,000  miles  of  the  country 
for  gold  and  minerals  with  indifferent  suc- 
cess. Farming  operations  were  commenced 
at  Gilgil  in  1904  with  a trial  shipment  of 
cross-bred  and  Merino  sheep,  imported 
from  New  Zealand  and  Australia. 

Gilgil  Station  borders  the  property,  and 
Naivasha  Station  is  5 miles  off.  A large 
portion  of  the  land  granted  is  at  present 
not  in  use.  'I'here  are  three  homesteads, 
each  7 miles  apart.  'I'he  estate  has  an  alti- 
tude of  from  5,200  to  10,000  feet,  and  the 
rainfall  is  not  equal  on  all  portions  of  it. 
'I'he  rivers  Gilgil  and  Morendat  and  their 
tributaries  run  through  the  property,  and 
it  is  also  watered  by  Lake  Olbolossat. 
'i'here  is  plenty  of  valuable  timber.  'Phis 


country  at  one  time  was  the  home  of  the 
Masai.  'I'he  homesteads  are  built  of  stone, 
and  some  thousands  of  gum-trees  have 
been  planted,  also  200  fruit  trees.  'I'he 
vegetables  that  have  been  planted  do  well. 
Over  100  miles  of  fencing  have  been  done, 
including  13  miles  of  leopard-proof  fence. 

'I'he  syndicate  has  its  own  wool  press, 
:ind  also  a sheep  dip  with  a 40  feet  swim, 
with  quarters  for  dipping  5,000  per  day. 
'I'wo  Europeans  and  about  150  natives  are 
employed.  'I'here  are  only  about  40  acres 
of  mixed  crops,  but  much  more  could  be 
cultivated  bv  the  aid  of  irrigation,  which 
can  be  carried  out  if  necessary.  The  stock 
at  present  consists  of  over  12,000  sheep, 
too  mixed  cattle,  and  about  40  Berkshire 
pigs.  Eive  thousand  Merino  ewes  were 
imported  from  Victoria  and  New  South 
Wales,  and  some  Hereford  cattle  were  also 
iinported,  and  have  done  satisfactorily. 
Merino  and  Romney  Marsh  sheep  do  the 
best.  Hay  is  cut  for  the  feeding  of  the 
stock. 

'I'he  views  for  the  future  are  sheep, 
graded  up  from  native,  and  cattle  only  in 
a small  way.  'I'he  prospects  of  the  symdi- 
cate  are  certainly  bright. 


ENDABIBI  FARM. 

Stock  raising,  particularly  sheep,  is  now 
a marked  feature  of  British  East  Africa, 
and  farms  are  springing  up  in  all  direc- 
tions. Mr.  N.  M.  Gibbs  and  Mr.  C.  O'N. 
Chaplin  bought  Endabibi  Farm  from 
Messrs.  O.  Edwards  and  H.  W.  Dobbin, 
and  started  operations  in  November,  1908. 
'I'he  property,  11,000  acres  in  extent,  is  22 
miles  from  Naivasha,  and  has  about  iC 
miles  of  lake  frontage.  Mr.  Gibbs  came  to 
British  East  Africa  in  1906  and  Mr.  Chap- 
lin in  1904.  The  latter  was  at  the  Govern- 
ment farm,  Naivasha,  for  nearly  four  years. 
'I'he  two  partners  run  the  farm  without 
other  European  help,  and  at  present  are 
engaged  in  breaking  in  oxen  for  work. 
'I'he  estate  is  surrounded  by  hills  and 
plains  covered  with  Bermuda  grass,  and 
the  labour  employed  is  Swahili,  Masai,  and 
Lumbwa. 

'I'he  homestead  is  about  3 mUes  from  the 
lake,  but  a new  house  is  to  be  built  in  the 
centre  of  the.  farm  with  snn-dried  bricks 
and  ruberoid  roof.  'I'here  is  plenty  of 
timber  for  building  purposes,  &c.  It  is 
intended  to  lay  water  from  the  lake  to  the 
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centre  of  the  property,  or  to  bring  down  a 
stream,  provided  tliis  is  found  to  be  per- 
manent, on  the  north  side.  Three  wells 
have  already  been  sunk. 

There  are  about  7,000  acres  of  plain 
land,  and  the  stock  at  present  consists  of 
200  cattle,  750  sheep  (native),  and  17  rams. 
The  former  include  pure  bred  Hereford 
and  Shorthorn  bulls,  Xandi  and  Ankoli 
(from  Uganda)  cattle,  and  about  30  half- 
bred  calves.  It  is  intended  to  breed  up 
Shorthorns  and  Herefords  from  the  native 
cattle.  The  first  cross  of  sheep  for  mutton 
purposes  w'ill  be  Kerry  and  Shropshire,  and 
afterwards  large  pure  bred  Merinos.  At 
present  the  partners  have  i pure  bred 
Kerry,  besides  three-quarter-bred  Shrop- 
shire  and  Kerry  rams  and  half-bred  Welsh 
and  Lincoln  sheep  (very  large),  which  are 
to  be  used  as  first  cross  with  native  sheep. 
It  is  hoped  shortly  to  make  the  native  flock 
up  to  2,000.  Cattle  and  sheep  arc  herded 
by  day,  and  at  night  are  put  into  bomas, 
built  of  high  posts  with  wire  and  rails  in- 
side to  keep  cattle  clear  from  the  wire.  All 


the  stock  are  doing  exceedingly  well. 
Sheep  are  to  be  the  feature  of  the  farm, 
and  are  to  be  kept  in  20-acre  lion-proof 
paddocks  at  night.  A small  kopje  in  the 
centre  of  the  plain  is  to  be  fenced  first  of 
all,  and  will  enclose  some  50  acres,  a 
splendid  position  for  sheep,  owing  to  shelter 
from  wind,  &c.  Fifty  acres  of  lucerne  are 
to  be  put  in  shortly  ; and  there  are  some 
thousands  of  head  of  game  of  every  descrip- 
tion on  the  property. 

V 

GOTURUK  FARM. 

The  scrub  on  the  hills  forms  excellent  food 
for  ostriches  and  cattle.  This  is  partly  why 
ostrich  farming  is  to  be  the  staple  industry 
at  Goturuk  Farm,  situated  about  10  miles 
from  Naivasha  Station.  On  the  property, 
5,000  acres  in  extent,  and  owned  by  Mr. 
N.  J.  M.  Barry,  there  is  plenty  of  timber 
(cedar)  for  home  use,  and  a good  supply  of 
W’ater  from  wells  and  the  adjoining  lake. 
The  stock  consists  of  5 rams  (4  of  which  are 


pure  bred,  born  in  the  country)  and  300 
native  ewes,  from  which  Mr.  Barry  intends 
to  breed  ; a Friesland  bull  and  2 cows  from 
F.  Wienand’s  herd,  of  Bedford,  Cape 
Colony  ; and  born  in  the  country  i bull 
and  I heifer  from  the  foregoing  ; also  a herd 
of  40  native  cattle,  3 imported  mares  and  2 
tilly  foals  born  in  the  country,  and  13  Rift 
Valley  ostriches  a year  old.  Mr.  Barry  has 
had  previous  experience  of  ostrich  breeding 
in  Cape  Colony,  and  came  to  Goturuk  (the 
“ place  of  bees  ”)  in  1908.  Besides  ostriches, 
sheep  will  be  largely  raised  ; and  Mr. 
Barry,  having  experimented  with  lucerne 
and  found  it  a success,  will  put  down  20  to 
30  acres  of  it.  Four  ostrich  breeding  camps 
of  25  acres  each,  and  also  the  adjoining 
plain  of  200  acres  for  a homestead  camp, 
are  being  fenced  in.  High,  rough  hills, 
with  steam  jets  in  many  places,  surround 
the  farm,  the  adjoining  country  being 
purely  volcanic.  The  house  is  to  be  built 
of  stone,  and  the  bomas  of  cedar  logs.  Mr. 
Barry  brought  two  Cape  “ boys  ''  with  him, 
and  found  them  a great  boon  in  starting. 


N.  J.  M.  BARRY’S  STOCK  AND  BOMA. 


VIEWS  ON  ENDABIBI  FARM. 
(Stc  page  287.) 
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SOME  OF  THE  CATTLE.  LOLDIA  ESTATE. 


LAKE  VIEW  FARM. 

The  prospects  of  Lake  View  Farm  are 
regarded  as  being  particularly  bright  by 
Mr.  T.  G.  Welsford,  who  obtained  the 
property,  i,ooo  acres  in  extent,  from  the 
Government  on  a qq  years’  lease.  Mr. 
Welsford  had  previously  farmed  in  the 
Kedong  Valley  and  on  the  Marmonet  River. 
He  came  to  British  East  Africa  in  1906  from 
the  Orange  River  Colony.  The  farm  has 
1 1 miles  of  lake  frontage,  is  well  timbered, 
and  will  be  given  over  to  sheep  and 
ostriches.  At  present  there  are  about  100 
head  of  mixed  sheep  on  it.  Mr.  Welsford 
has  for  sale  another  1,000  acres  of  land, 
well  timbered,  on  the  Marmonet  River. 


LOLDIA  ESTATE. 

Sheep,  cattle,  and  ostriches  have  all  been 
successfully  raised  by  Mr.  J.  D.  Hopcraft 
on  his  Loldia  estate  of  8,200  acres,  which 


has  some  6 miles  of  lake  frontage.  This 
farm  is  distant  about  7 miles  from  Xaivasha, 
wliich  can  be  reached  in  about  one  hour  by 
launch.  Mr.  Hopcraft  has  a landing-stage 
and  his  own  boat.  There  is  plenty  of 
timber  (cedar)  and  scrub  bush,  while  a 
water-hole  at  the  back  of  the  farm  and  a 
well  are  now  being  sunk.  There  is  a stone 
house  with  a magnificent  view.  The  farm 
formerly  had  some  40  bomas  (or  kraals)  on 
it,  owned  by  the  Masai. 

The  sheep  at  present  on  the  farm  are  for 
home  use.  Previously  there  were  some 
400,  but  these  were  sold  out  ; when  the 
water  supply  is  fully  ready,  sheep  will  be 
the  main  objective.  The  ostriches,  which 
did  very  well,  were  sold  with  the  first  sheep. 

The  stock  at  present  on  the  property 
consists  of  about  200  head  of  cattle,  most  of 
the  cows  being  in  calf  to  a pure-bred  Short- 
horn bull,  while  quite  half  of  the  young 
stock  are  half-bred.  There  is  a dairy, 
which  turns  out  about  60  lbs.  of  butter  per 
week.  About  30  Berkshire,  long  black,  and 
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Tamworth  pigs  do  very  well,  and  a lion-proof 
boma  has  been  built  for  them  close  to  the 
lake.  White  Leghorn  poultry  also  thrive. 
One  horse  is  kept  for  Mr.  Hopcraft’s  own 
use. 

Alfalfa  (or  lucerne)  is  to  be  planted  on 
the  borders  of  the  lake.  Vegetables  grow 
excellently,  and  game  is  very  plentiful. 
Mr.  Hopcraft  is  shortly  going  to  import 
stock  composed  of  milking  heifers,  &c.,  to 
improve  the  breed  at  present  on  the  farm. 
Shorthorn  cattle  will  be  chosen  for  pre- 
ference. 

LONGONOT,  LTD. 

The  splendid  prospects  of  the  wool 
industry  in  British  East  Africa  brought 
about  the  formation  of  Longonot,  Ltd., 
all  the  shareholders  of  which  are  in  the 
country. 

The  Longonot  estate  consists  of  open 
plains,  and  at  the  back  of  the  property  is  an 
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extinct  volcano,  “ Longonot,”  from  wliicli 
the  farm  and  company  get  their  name. 
There  are  6 miles  of  lake  frontage,  and 
wells  (three  or  four)  are  being  sunk  on  the 
hack  of  the  farm,  while  pumps  to  bring 
water  from  the  lake  to  fill  troughs  for 
sheep  and  to  irrigate  the  vegetable  garden 
have  also  been  erected. 

The  farm,  g miles  from  Naivasha,  is  20,000 
acres  in  extent.  The  managing  director 
and  local  manager  is  Mr.  I".  S.  Clarke,  who 
was  born  in  New  Zealand  and  came  to 
British  East  Africa  in  1905.  He  is  assisted 
by  Mr.  J.  A.  Sutherland. 

Sheep  and  ostriches  are  to  be  the  main 
feature,  the  stock  at  present  consisting  of 
2,500  sheep,  120  cattle,  16  ostriches,  and 
several  horses.  The  sheep  include  22  im- 
ported Merino  rams,  35  imported  ewes,  23 
pure-bred  rams,  bred  in  the  country,  half- 
bred  lambs,  and  native  sheep.  The  cattle 
include  a pure-bred  Shorthorn  bull,  im- 
ported from  New  Zealand,  one  half-bred 
Shorthorn-— two  generations — dam  born  in 
the  country  and  sire  imported.  The 
liorses  include  two  born  in  the  country, 
the  personal  property  of  Mr.  Clarke. 

The  farm  is  essentially  a sheep  one,  and 
several  concrete  slieep-dips  have  been  built. 
Lions  have  caused  some  anxiety.  Three 
separate  sheep  and  cattle  bomas  liave  been 
constructed,  and  stone  and  cedar  ones  are 
being  erected.  Lucerne  is  being  tried,  and 
is  likely  to  be  successful. 

Mr.  Clarke  has  every  confidence  in  the 
country,  and  especially  the  w’ool  industry, 
and  has  a farm  of  7,500  acres  (his  own 
property)  in  the  Nandi  country,  to  w'hich 
place  he  intends  moving  later  on.  The 
farm  has  water  and  timber  in  abundance, 
and  the  climate  is  perfect. 


LOYDIEN  FARM. 

As  a breeder  of  the  finest  Angora  goats 
and  ostriches,  the  name  of  Hobson  is  well 
known  in  Cape  Colon}^.  In  1904  Mr.  F.  C. 
Hobson  came  to  British  East  Africa,  origi- 
nally taking  up  land  at  Gilgil,  but  selling 
this,  in  October,  1908,  he  took  up  Loydien 
Farm,  5,000  acres  in  extent,  situated  on  Lake 
Naivasha.  The  property  (las  5 miles  of  lake 
frontage,  and  the  land  is  composed  of  hills 
and  plains,  there  being  plenty  of  timber 
(cedar  and  olive)  for  building  purposes. 
The  house,  commanding  a splendid  view', 
is  built  on  a hill  overlooking  the  lake 


Wells  are  to  be  sunk  at  the  back  of  the 
farm  later  on. 

The  stock  at  present  consists  of  90  cattle, 
350  sheep,  some  40  trek  oxen,  and  about  40 
ostriches,  the  latter  mostly  yearlings.  The 
cattle  include  native  and  half-bred  Short- 
horn calves  ; and  the  sheep  include  8 
three-quarter-bred  rams — Merino,  Shrop- 
shire, and  Kerry — which  are  used  with  the 
native  ewes  in  order  to  breed  for  size  and 
wool  combined.  Mr.  Hobson’s  idea  is  that 
the  pure  bred  is  too  violent  a change  for 
the  first  cross. 

The  ostriches  are  wild  birds  caught  as 
young  chicks,  and  the  feathers  are  very 
promising.  It  is  intended  to  make  ostriches 
the  chief  object  on  the  farm.  The  kraals 
for  the  birds  are  built  of  papyrus,  so  that 
they  cannot  damage  themselves.  Mr. 
Hobson  believes  in  the  ostriches  being  out 
both  night  and  day,  as  tiiey  then  do  much 
better  than  when  camped  in  bomas  at 
night,  which  undoubtedly  spoils  a large 
number  of  feathers.  The  contention 
against  this  is  the  danger  of  vermin,  but 
Mr.  Hobson  thinks  that,  given  room  enongh 
and  good  fences,  this  is  done  awav  wdth,  so 
that  but  a very  small  percentage  of  birds 
should  be  lost.  By  agreement  with  Messrs. 
Attenborough  some  4,000  acres  across  the 
lake  promontory  are  to  be  vermin-proof 
fenced  in  order  to  run  the  birds  out  loose. 
Smaller  paddocks  are  also  to  be  fenced. 
Lucerne  is  to  be  planted  for  feeding  the 
birds,  and  there  is  excellent  ground  for  this 
purpose  on  the  border  of  the  lake,  although 
throughout  the  farm  there  is  plenty  of 
natural  feed. 

The  labour  to  be  employed  is  Masai,  as 
the  Kavirondo  are  too  fond  of  feathers, 
their  national  headdress.  There  is  plenty 
of  game  for  Mr.  Hobson's  own  use. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Mr.  Hobson 
— whose  article  on  ostriches  appears  else- 
where— gained  the  first  prize  for  ostrich 
feathers  at  the  Nakuru  Show,  1909. 

MANERA. 

Sheep  are  the  principal  feature  of  Manera, 
Mr.  R.  Seymour’s  fine  farm  of  1,640  acres, 
situated  3 miles  from  Naivasha  rail  wav 
station.  The  railway  line  runs  through  the 
property,  which  is  also  bordering  on  the 
Naivasha  lake.  Of  the  farm  640  acres  are 
freehold,  the  rest  being  leasehold.  The  farm 
is  entirely  fenced,  and  water  is  obtained 
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from  the  lake  and  wells.  There  are  about 
1,500  sheep  (which  are  expected  to  increase 
to  some  2,000  shortly),  100  cows  and  heifers, 
30  bullocks,  and  an  imported  Friesland 
bull. 

Of  the  sheep,  12  are  imported  rams — 5 
from  South  Africa,  i from  Lord  Delamere, 
and  the  rest  imported  by  the  Government. 
Mr.  Seymour  is  breeding  up  entirely  from 
the  native  sheep,  and  intends  going  solely 
for  wool.  At  present  there  are  164  half- 
bred  sheep.  The  land  has  luxuriant  feed 
near  the  lake,  where  sheep  can  be  run  in 
dry  weather,  and  Mr.  Seymour  has  no 
doubt  of  the  success  of  a flock  of  two 
thousand.  There  is  a sheep  dip  situated 
in  the  middle  of  the  farm  ; there  are  no 
ticks,  and  the  only  trouble  up  to  th.e  present 
has  been  with  worms. 

There  are  17  donkey  mares  for  breeding 
jennets  (half  pony  and  half  donkey),  which 
should  prove  a good  speculation,  as  they 
have  hardly  been  tried  in  British  East 
Africa,  and  a donkey  finds  a ready  sale  at 
;^5.  The  idea  of  the  jennet  is  to  obtain  an 
animal  free  from  horse  sickness  and  one  of 
greater  strength  than  the  donkey.  The 
sire  for  these  donkeys  is  a white  Arab,  i3’2 
hands. 

The  boma,  which  is  one  of  the  best  in  the 
country,  is  built  entfi-ely  of  cedar  logs,  while 
a fine  stone  house  has  been  erected. 

NAIVASHA  STORES  AND  RIFT  VALLEY 
HOTEL. 

That  two  different  businesses  can  be 
successfully  combined  has  been  proved  by 
Mr.  H.  Story,  the  proprietor  of  Naivasha 
Stores  and  part  proprietor  of  the  Rift 
Valley  Hotel,  Naivasha.  Mr.  Story  came 
to  British  East  Africa  from  India  in  1897 
on  railway  construction,  and  now  owns  a 
farm  of  1,000  acres,  some  20  miles  from 
Naivasha.  The  general  stores  (provisions, 
soft  goods,  and  hardware,  &c.)  he  opened 
in  1902. 

The  hotel  has  accommodation  for  14 
people,  and  includes  a large  dining-room, 
while  a bathroom  is  attached  to  each  bed- 
room. The  hotel  and  stores  nearly  adjoin, 
and  stand  on  two  plots,  each  140  ft.  by 
100  ft.  The  railway  is  only  two  minutes’ 
walk  from  the  hotel,  which  was  established 
by  Mr.  Story  in  1904.  All  goods  for  the 
stores  are  imported  direct. 

At  present  there  are  on  the  farm  180 
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Catii.k  an'ii  Sheep  outside  the  Homa.  Jennet  Breeding:  Arab  Sire,  Donkey  Mares. 

Killy  Bred  in  Brittsii  E.ast  .Ykrica:  Sire,  Arab;  Dam,  Indian. 


(See  page  295.) 


H.  STORY. 

The  Hotel.  The  Stores 

The  Farji.  The  Boll. 

(See  page  295.) 
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head  of  cattle,  a pure-bred  Guernsey  bull 
born  in  the  country,  an  Arab  stallion,  and 
8 imported  mares,  also  a lot  of  pigs 
originally  imported  by  the  Government. 
Mr.  Story  previously  owned  Crescent 
Island,  in  Naivasha  Lake. 

N'GOGA  KIDOGO. 

The  healthiness  of  this  rising  colony 
is  testified  to  by  Mr.  G.  M.  Harvey,  of 
N'Goga  Kidogo,  whose  live  children  are 
all  exceedingly  well,  no  doctor  having  been 
called  in  to  them  during  three  years.  Mr. 
Harvey  came  to  British  East  Africa  in 
1905  from  Orange  River  Colony,  where  he 
was  born  and  gained  his  farming  expe- 
rience. N’Goga  Kidogo  is  5,000  acres  in 
extent,  and  is  thirteen  miles  by  road  from 
Naivasha,  and  besides  this  estate  IMr.  Harvey 
has  a one-third  share  in  5,000  acres  near 
Nairobi. 

N’Goga  Kidogo.  situated  on  a plateau 
surrounded  by  rocky  hills,  is  covered  with 


scrub  bush,  there  being  plenty  of  fuel  and 
timber  for  fencing  purposes,  while  it  has 
3 miles  of  Lake  Naivasha  frontage.  A 
well  is  to  be  sunk  at  the  opposite  end — from 
the  lake — of  the  property.  Some  2,000 
acres  will  be  farmed  ; there  is  a stone-built 
boma  for  cattle,  and  a temporary  shed  for 
ostriches.  The  latter  are  to  be  the  future 
enterprise. 

Two  miles  of  land,  80  yards  broad,  are  to 
be  put  under  lucerne,  no  irrigation  being 
required.  Experiments  with  regard  to 
this  were  made,  and  the  result  proved 
excellent ; vegetables  and  tobacco  also  did 
well. 

Mr.  Harvey  intends  getting  all  lucerne, 
sheds,  &c.,  ready  before  arranging  for 
stock.  This,  at  present,  consists  of  65 
cattle,  a few  sheep  for  home  use,  and  two 
draught  horses.  The  cattle  include  a half- 
bred  Shorthorn  bull,  a very  fine  animal. 
There  are  also  some  White  Leghorn  poultry, 
which  thrive  splendidly.  The  pasturage  is 
exceedingly  good  for  goats  and  ostriches, 
and  it  is  intended  shortly  to  run  Angora 


goats.  About  20  acres  of  land  have  been 
cleared  for  cultivation. 

There  is  a seven-roomed  house  with  a 
beautiful  view,  and  trees  are  being  planted 
round  it  for  the  purpose  of  shade.  Game 
of  all  sorts  is  very  plentiful.  Mr.  Harvey 
is  well  known  as  an  expert  water-finder, 
working  by  means  of  a divining  rod. 

N’JABINI  FARM. 

Not  only  is  the  climate  good,  but  every- 
thing seems  to  grow  well  in  the  Uplands. 
Such  is  the  experience  of  Captain  E. 
Fe35  who  came  to  British  East  Africa  in 
1906  from  the  Far  East,  and  took  up 
N'Jabini  Earm  of  3,500  acres,  situated  some 
18  miles  from  Naivasha  and  19  miles  from 
Kijabe,  on  the  Kinangop  Plateau.  Two 
splendid  rivers  as  well  as  a stream  run 
through  the  propert}^  on  which  there  is  a 
considerable  quantity  of  timber  as  well  as 
bamboos.  The  land  is  reallj-  undulating 
park  land.  The  farm  is  managed  by  Cap- 


WILLSDALE  FARM. 
(See  page  300.) 
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A VEKY  Fine  Biuu. 


(See  page  300.) 
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tain  Fey  and  his  son.  The  house  and 
bomas  are  built  of  cedar  logs,  and  are  sur- 
rounded bv  a post  and  rail  fence. 

Captain  Fey  imported  from  New  Zealand 
7,  mares,  one  of  which  died,  leaving  a 
Clydesdale  and  a W’aler.  He  also  im- 
ported from  India  a pure  bred  Arab 
stallion  racehorse  called  “Talisman.”  These 
animals  are  said  to  be  some  of  the  best  in 
the  country.  The  following  cattle  were 
also  imported  : i pnre  bred  Jersey  bull 
from  Hong  Kong,  i Shorthorn  from  Aus- 
tralia, I Shorthorn  cow,  and  i Jersey  cow 
from  Australia.  Langshangs  (or  Shanghai 
fowls)  were  obtained  from  China,  and  do 
very  well,  as  do  also  some  Leghorn  fowls 
from  the  Government  farm.  There  are 
several  Yorkshire  and  Berkshire  pigs  from 
the  latter  farm,  and  dairy  work  is  carried 
on  successfully.  The  fruit  trees  lately 
planted  promise  well  for  the  future,  and 
some  3 acres  of  land  are  under  vegetables 
for  familv  use.  Experiments  with  wheat, 


barley,  and  oats  had  splendid  results,  and 
wattles  have  also  been  tried  and  found  to 
prosper. 

The  farm  is  at  an  altitude  of  8,500  feet, 
and  the  best  of  health  is  being  enjoyed  by 
Captain  Fey  and  his  family. 


WILLSDALE  FARM  AND  CRESCENT 
ISLAND  FARM. 

Ostriches  and  Angora  goats  are  being 
made  specialities  by  Mr.  R.  B.  Wills,  of  the 
Willsdale  and  Crescent  Island  farms.  The 
former  is  1,000  acres  freehold  and  the  latter 
200  acres.  Mr.  Wills  came  to  British  East 
Africa  in  1901  from  India  and  took  up  the 
present  land.  He  was  then  one  of  the  very 
earl}^  settlers.  He  went  back  to  India,  re- 
turning in  1907,  and  established  the  present 
enterprise.  Willsdale  has  a lake  frontage 
of  about  miles.  Crescent  Island  is 


nearly  2 miles  long,  and  is  to  be  irrigated 
with  windmills  for  the  purpose  of  putting 
down  about  150  acres  of  lucerne.  The 
house  and  stables  are  built  of  stone  ; there 
is  also  a well  in  the  yard  with  pump — stone- 
built — and  a garden  is  attached.  Vegetables 
and  fruit  trees  are  found  to  do  well  when 
watered.  The  stock  at  present  consists  of 
35  cattle,  including  half-bred  calves,  a few 
sheep  for  home  use,  20  ostriches,  about  200 
Angora  goats,  including  three-quarter  and 
half-bred  rams  and  half-bred  goats,  and  a 
few  mares.  Ostricli  breeding  is  principally 
going  on  in  camps,  and  the  island  farm  is 
divided  into  three  large  paddocks,  with 
sheds  for  the  goats. 

Ostriches  and  Angora  goats  arc  to  be  the 
principal  thing  of  the  future,  and  are  to  be 
kept  on  the  island  farm,  which  is  situated 
about  1,500  yards  from  the  mainland.  Mr. 
Wills  also  intends  to  go  in  for  horses.  Lions 
have  been  a great  source  of  trouble  on  the 
estate. 
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By  F.  C.  HOBSOX. 


HE  wild  ostrich  found 
in  East  Africa  seems 
to  differ,  in  the  main, 
very  little  from  that 
of  South  Africa.  The 
principal  differences 
arc  in  the  size,  the 
East  African  being  a 
larger  and  coarser-built  bird  all  round, 
and  in  the  pink  neck  and  legs  of  the 
East  African  male  birds  at  seasons.  The 
feathers,  in  point  of  number  and  arrange- 
ment, are  practically  the  same,  except  that 
the  ostrich  of  East  Africa  possesses  a spur 
or  nail  on  the  front  of  the  wing,  not  found 
in  its  South  African  neighbour.  As  regards 
quality,  in  the  opinion  of  those  who  have 
farmed  them  in  both  countries,  the  feathers 
are  considered  above  the  average  of,  and 
to  compare  very  favourably  with,  the  best 
of  South  African  ones. 

The  spadonas,  or  chicken  feathers,  and 
feminas,  are  characterised  by  being  very 
dark  in  colour,  but  this,  especially  in 
feminas,  is  not  considered  a fault  in  the 
market  provided  the  quality  of  feather 
is  there  ; and  taking  into  consideration  the 
comparatively  small  amount  of  capital 
necessary  to  acquire  land  and  start  farming 
ostriches  in  East  Africa,  and  the  absence 
of  serious  or  lasting  drawbacks  to  this  most 
lucrative  branch  of  farming,  it  promises 
to  become  an  important  economic  industry 
in  this  Colony,  especially  as  in  most  parts 
it  can  be  carried  on  in  conjunction  with 
sheep  or  cattle  raising. 

Ostrich  farming  in  East  Africa  may  be 
said  to  have  started  only  towards  the  end 


of  1907.  Previous  to  that,  though  wild 
birds  abounded  in  parts  of  the  Protectorate, 
and  many  had  thought  of  trying,  and  one 
or  two  had  actually  reared  a few  of  the 
chickens  hatched  by  wild  birds,  practically 
only  two  settlers,  living  in  the  Lamoru 
district,  had  made  any  determined  effort  to 
acquire  birds.  At  first  thev  met  numerous 
reverses.  Later,  however,  the  successful 
rearing  and  thriving  condition  of  small  lots 
of  chickens  in  different  parts  of  the  Pro- 
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tectorate  led  to  many  deciding  to  try  it 
as  an  industry,  with  the  result  that  the 
Ostrich  Ordinance  of  1907  and  the  removal 
of  the  export  duty  on  feathers  w’ere 
approved.  Both  these  measures  and  the 
taking  of  ostriches  off  the  game  list  did 
much  towards  the  extraordinary  interest 
taken  by  settlers  in  the  Highlands  during 
the  past  year. 

The  progress  the  industry  has  made  can 
be  gauged  by  the  fact  that  at  the  end  of 
1906  there  were  probably  not  100  domesti 
cated  birds  in  the  Protectorate,  whereas 
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at  the  end  of  igo8  it  would  possibl}'  not 
be  incorrect  to  give  the  number  as  over 
1,500.  All  these  have  been  either  artificially 
incubated  from  the  eggs  of,  or  caught  from 
the  nests  of,  wild  birds — a method  entailing 
considerable  trouble  and  delay  in  getting 
into  numbers.  The  result  is  encouraging, 
and  at  the  end  of  1910,  when  many  settlers 
will  have  domesticated  birds  old  enough 
to  nest,  the  numbers  should  increase  by 
leaps  and  bounds. 

The  would-be  ostrich  farmer  has  first 
to  pay  a fee  of  Rs.5  for  registration  as  such, 
when  he  will  have  to  satisfy  the  authorities 
that  he  is  a bona-fide  ostrich  farmer, 
possessed  of  at  least  20  acres  of  land  and 
certain  necessary  appliances.  He  can  then, 
unless  he  intends  buying  his  ostriches,  take 
out  an  annual  licence,  entitling  him  to  hunt 
for  the  young  or  eggs  of  wild  ostriches 
on  all  Crown  lands,  except  Game  Reserves. 
A registered  ostrich  farmer  may  also 
employ  a limited  number  of  unregistered 
agents  to  hunt  for  him,  taking  out  hunters’ 
licences  in  their  names.  The  method 
usually  employed  is  to  take  one  or  more 
incubators  to  some  locality  where  wild 
birds  are  plentiful,  and  then  erect  grass 
huts — as  these  are  easily  constructed  and 
keep  an  even  temperature — in  which  to 
incubate.  The  eggs  should  be  carried 
wdth  as  little  shaking  as  possible  to  the 
incubator. 

If  the  hunter  has  not  the  necessary  time 
or  means  of  incubating,  he  hunts  for  nests, 
returning  at  regular  intervals  to  those 
found,  and  chances  the  eggs  being  destroyed 
by  hyienas  or  vultures  in  the  meantime. 
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While  birds  are  laying,  the  nests  are  some- 
vvliat  difficult  to  find  ; but  once  sitting,  the 
birds  are  extremely  regular  in  their  habits. 
The  male  sits  during  the  night,  being  re- 
lieved by  the  female  about  9 a.m.  and  until 
about  4 p.m.,  so  that  the  nest  is  easily 
located  by  the  hunter  who  watches  all  likely 
looking  ostriches  about  changing  time  from 
the  top  of  the  nearest  kopje.  The  period 
of  incubation  is  from  thirtv-eight  to  forty- 
two  days. 

As  yet  sufficient  time  has  not  elapsed  to 
show  dclinitely  what  is  the  best  season  for 
growing  feathers  or  the  best  method  of 
treating  the  3mung  birds,  and  farmers  have 
gone  on  the  same  lines  as  those  practised 
in  the  Cape  Colony,  viz.,  cutting  the 
spadonas,  or  chicken  feathers,  at  six  to 
eight  months  of  age,  and  drawing  the 
butts,  or  quills,  left  in  about  two  and  a 
half  or  three  months  later.  As  most  of  the 
chickens  in  the  countr}'  have  been  in- 
cubated or  caught  from  October  to 
December,  they  have  been  quilled  for 
the  first  time  about  August  or  September 
of  the  following  3’ear,  and  this,  being 
usually  just  about  the  commencement  of 
the  light  rains,  which  are  followed  as  a 
rule  b\f  dry  weather  until  February  or 
March,  would  seem  to  be  as  good  a time 
for  drawing  the  quills  as  any.  From 
observation,  though,  of  the  few  cases  where 
late  chickens  have  been  quilled  in  December 
and  January,  the  feathers  seem  to  have  been 
of  better  cjualitjq  the  heavj^  rains  of  March, 
April,  and  May  having  seemingly  not 


damaged  the  feathers  except  where  birds 
were  allowed  to  sleep  in  muddy  bomas. 

Ouilling  is  perhaps  the  most  important 
operation  of  the  year  in  ostrich  farming, 
and  should  be  done  with  great  care,  as  the 
feather-producing  qualities  of  a bird  may  be 
seriously  affected  if  this  is  carelessly  carried 
out.  The  feathers  should,  in  the  first  case, 
have  been  cut  with  a longer  bladed  pair  of 
clippers  than  those  usually  seen  in  East 
Africa,  the  cm  being  in  a straight  line, 
leaving  the  projecting  pieces  of  quill  all 
the  same  length  ; so  that,  when  quilling, 
the  operator  will,  in  addition  to  the  feel  of 
a loose  quill,  have  the  length  as  a guide  to 
avoid  drawing  a quill  which  is  alreadj' being 
pushed  out  by  a young  feather,  and  so  doing 
irreparable  damage  to  the  socket  bj'  bring- 
ing out  the  young  feather  with  the  quill. 

The  point  to  be  borne  in  mind  when 
deciding  when  to  quill  birds,  is  to  have 
them  in  as  thriving  and  vigorous  a con- 
dition as  possible  when  it  is  done  and  to 
keep  them  as  evenly  as  possible,  i.c., 
having  all  the  quills  ripe  and  drawn  at 
the  same  time,  thus  stimulating  a How  of 
blood  to  the  wings,  and  greatly  minimising 
the  damaging  of  feathers  which  must 
necessarily  take  place  when  feathers  at 
different  stages  are  on  the  bird  at  the 
same  time. 

As  regards  the  internal  parasites  which 
are  now  causing  such  heavy  mortality  in 
heavily  stocked  districts  in  the  Cape  Colony, 
Fast  Africa  seems  to  have  much  the  same, 
as  tape-worm  [Ttviiia  siriiilnoiiis)  and  wire- 


worm  (SIrongyliis  doiiglasii)  are  both  met 
with.  The  former,  however,  is  not  much 
to  be  feared  where  chickens  are  in  thriving 
condition,  and  is  readily  removed  by  several 
agents,  of  which  turpentine  is  probably  the 
favourite. 

Wire-worm  is,  however,  a much  more 
formidable  parasite  and  more  difficult  to 
dislodge,  owing  to  the  Stroiigvliis  attach- 
ing itself  to  the  upper  surface  of  the 
stomach,  near  the  entrance  of  the  gullet, 
and  burying  its  head  in  the  mucous  lining, 
thus  necessitating  a very  large  volume  of 
medicine  to  touch  it. 

Hitherto,  in  the  Cape  Colony,  the  onlj' 
successful  dose  has  been  paraffin,  followed 
in  three  days  by  carbolic  acid,  but  owing 
to  the  extreme  severity  of  this  dose, 
especialh'  on  weak  birds,  it  did  not  find 
favour  with  the  majority  of  farmers,  many 
of  whom  preferred  grain  feeding  young 
birds  during  the  critical  age  (from  a year 
to  eighteen  months),  and  so  enabling  them 
to  counteract  wire-worm  by  keeping  them 
in  a thriving  condition.  Lately,  however, 
some  very  interesting  experiments  have 
been  made  by  Mr.  Robertson,  M.R.C.V.S., 
Director  of  the  Veterinary  Laborator}', 
(irahamstown.  Cape  Colonjq  with  a dose 
of  paraffin,  followed  in  five  hours  by  lime, 
succeeded  immediately  by  sal  ammoniac. 
The  latter  combination  gives  off  free 
ammonia,  which  acts  with  good  effect  on 
the  worms.  The  great  advantage  this  dose 
possesses  is  that  it  has  no  ill-effect  on 
the  ostriches. 
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THE  BRITISH  EAST  AFRICA  POLICE 


EN  the  Foreign  Oflice 
took  over  the  East 
Africa  Protectorate 
from  the  Imperial 
British  East  Africa 
Company,  there  was 
no  police  force  in 
the  country.  There 
were,  however,  a few  men  at  each  station 
who  were  styled  station  Askaries,  and 

were  under  the  control  of  the  local 

administrators. 

At  the  termination  of  the  Mbaruk  Rebel- 
lion, Mr.  K.  M.  Ewart,  then  Superintendent 
of  the  Zanzibar  Police,  who  was  taking 
part  in  the  operations  against  the  rebels, 
was  selected  by  the  Protectorate  Govern- 
ment early  in  1896  to  form  a police  force 
in  Mombasa.  The  force  was  brought  up  to 
the  strength  of,  approximately,  150  non- 
commissioned oflicers  and  constables,  one 
European  inspector  and  three  Indian  and 
Somali  deputy  inspectors.  The  rank  and 
tile  of  the  police  were  composed  of  Somalis, 
Indians,  Waswahili,  Mwinyewezi,  and 
Comoros,  with  a greater  percentage  of  the 
first  named.  Mr.  Ewart  remained  in 
command  until  1902,  when  an  Inspector- 
General  was  appointed  to  amalgamate  the 
Mombasa  and  railway  police  and  station 
Askaries. 

The  railway  police  force  was  started 
about  the  beginning  of  1897  by  Mr.  Napier, 
one  of  the  district  engineers,  as  camp 
police,  and  was  composed  of  Indians 
recruited  from  the  railway  coolies.  Later, 
when  the  necessity  for  European  police 
officers  was  felt,  Messrs.  Farquhar  and 
Ryall  of  the  Punjab  Police  were  seconded, 
the  former  given  command  of  the  railway 


police  with  the  rank  of  Superintendent  and 
the  latter  was  appointed  Assistant-Superin- 
tendent. This  force  was  raised  to  the 
strength  of  from  300  to  400  non-com- 
missioned officers  and  constables,  with 
three  or  four  hmiropean  inspectors  and 
several  Indian  deputy-inspectors. 

In  1902  Mr.  Farquhar  was  appointed 
Inspector-General  to  amalgamate  the 
police  and  station  Askaries  into  one  force, 
but  only  remained  in  this  position  for  a 
month  or  two,  when  he  returned  to  his 
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former  appointment  in  the  Punjab  Police. 
Mr.  Ryall  was,  some  time  before  this, 
carried  from  his  railway  carriage  at  Simba 
by  a lion  and  killed. 

The  next  officer  in  command  of  the  East 
Africa  Police  was  Mr.  H.  H.  Henderson, 
at  that  time  an  Assistant-Collector  in  the 
Administration,  who  was  appointed  Acting 
Inspector-General  until  the  arrival  of 
Captain  McCaskill,  of  the  regiment  of 
Guides,  who  took  command  of  the  force  on 
December  6,  1902,  with  Mr.  Henderson 
as  his  deputy. 

During  the  command  of  Captain  McCas- 
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kill  the  real  amalgamation  and  officering 
of  the  police  took  place.  Captain  McCaskill 
remained  in  command  for  three  years,  and 
brought  the  police  up  to  the  strength  of 
12  officers,  6 sergeant-instructors,  and  1,815 
non-commissioned  officers  and  men. 

On  November  28,  1905,  on  the  completion 
of  his  seconded  term.  Captain  McCaskill 
was  relieved  by  Mr.  R.  Donald,  formerly 
town  magistrate,  and  returned  to  his 
regiment. 

In  January,  1906,  Mr.  Henderson’s  con- 
nection with  the  force  was  severed,  and 
Captain  C.  Riddick,  formerly  of  the  British 
Guiana  Police,  was  appointed  Deputy 
Inspector-General. 

In  1907  a European  police  detachment 
was  formed,  consisting  of  3 non-commis- 
sioned officers  and  17  constables,  with  5 
horses  for  use  on  mounted  duties.  These 
men  are  stationed  in  different  parts  of  the 
Protectorate. 

There  are  also  six  sergeant-instructors, 
who  are  seconded  from  the  army  for  the 
purpose  of  instructing  the  men  in  their 
military  duties.  These  instructors  visit 
all  the  stations  in  the  Protectorate,  re- 
maining at  each  for  the  period  necessary 
to  put  the  men  through  a course  of  in- 
struction. 

In  1908  Captain  W.  F.  S.  Edwards, 
D.S.O.,  Inspector-General  of  the  Uganda 
Police,  was  appointed  Inspector-General  of 
the  police  of  both  Protectorates,  and  Mr. 
Donald  returned  to  the  magistracy. 

Captain  C.  Riddick  was  transferred  to  the 
Uganda  Police  as  Commissioner,  and  Mr. 
W.  K.  Notley,  Deputy  Inspector-General 
of  the  Uganda  Police,  was  transferred  to  the 
East  Africa  Police  as  Commissioner. 


EAST  AFRICA 


The  standard  for  physical  fitness  for 
recruits  is  as  follows  : — 

Indians. — 5 feet  7 inches  height,  35  inches 
chest,  i.T  inches  expansion,  135  lb.  weight. 

Africans. — 5 feet  4 inches  height,  35 
inches  chest,  li  inches  expansion,  126  lb. 
weight.  Sound  health  essential. 

There  is  a Criminal  Investigation  Depart- 
ment, each  police  station  having  its  own 
investigating  staff,  under  the  direct  control 
of  the  officer  in  charge. 

There  is  also  a Water  Police  at  Mombasa, 
under  the  control  of  the  Port  Officer,  whose 
duties  are  to  prevent  and  detect  smuggling, 
and  keep  order  on  the  landing  stage  and 
round  ships  in  harbour. 

The  duties  of  the  East  Africa  police  force 
are  of  a semi-military  nature.  In  the 
principal  towns,  such  as  Nairobi,  Mom- 
basa, Kisumu,  and  Nakuru  thev  are  those  of 
town  police,  and  the  force  acts  under  the 
Indian  codes.  In  the  stations  situated  off 
the  railway  line  they  are  almost  cntirelv 


those  of  a military  garrison,  some  of  the 
stations,  where  necessary,  having  an  in- 
vestigating staff. 

The  railway  is  now — for  police  purposes 
— divided  into  districts ; each  district  police 
policing  that  part  of  the  line  in  its  district, 
their  duties  being  to  prevent  and  detect 
crinre  and  keep  order  in  railway  limits. 

The  native  rank  and  file  of  the  police  are 
composed  of  the  following  nationalities 
and  tribes  : Indians,  Waswahili,  Arabs, 
Comoros,  Nubians,  Somalis,  Mwinyewezi, 
Wakikuvu,  Waganda,  IMasai,  Wanika,  and 
other  local  tribes. 

The  total  strength,  European  and  natives, 
is  as  under,  and  is  distributed  over 
thirty  magisterial  districts  : — 

Inspector-Cieneral,  Captain  W.  F.  S. 
Edwards,  D.S.O.  ; Commissioner,  W.  K. 
Notley:  Superintendent,  K.  M.  Ewart; 
Assistant  District  Superintendents  ; G.  McL. 
Tew,  Captain  R.  W.  B.  Eustace,].  P.  Moore, 
Captain  W.  Rigby,  F.  D.  Tyssen,  Captain 


G.  Smith,  J.  C.  Bentley,  and  Lieut.  F. 
Elliott  ; Staff  Officer  to  I.G.P.,  P.  F. 
Browne ; Pay  and  Quartermaster,  O. 
Gamble  ; Assistant  Pay  and  Quarter- 
master, J.  B.  Ellard  ; Inspectors  : W.  ]. 
Reillv,  A.  Madden,  R.  T.  H.  Anderson, 
C.  S.  Long-Innes,  C.  Bowen,  P.  S.  H. 
Tanner,  H.  L.  Chevens,  J.  McClymont,  and 
P.  E.  Bradney  ; Temporarv  Inspectors  : 
|.  H.  Milton,  W.  P.  FitzGerald,  H.  C. 
Lydford,  W.  Richardson,  and  S.  C.  Ward  ; 
Sergeant-Instructors  :G.  Wood (E. Yorkshire 
Regiment),  IM.  Hartnett  (4th  Manchester 
Regiment),  A.  C.  Darke  (ist  Scots  Guards), 
C.  Campbell  (ist  Border  Regiment),  E. 
Webb  (4th  Royal  Warwickshire  Regiment), 
and  T.  Quinn  (ist  Battalion  Grenadier 
Guards)  ; Head  Clerk,  T.  H.  Jolley  ; clerks, 
16  ; native  sub-inspectors,  5 ; native  assistant 
sub-inspectors,  13  ; armourers,  3 ; sergeant- 
majors,  23  ; sergeants,  75  : corporals,  97  ; 
lance-corporals,  132  ; and  private  con- 
stables, 1,572,  a total  rank  and  file  of  1,971 
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THE  PUBLIC  WORKS  DEPARTMENT,  EAST 
AERICA  PROTECTORATE 


ITTLE  by  little  the 
Public  Works  Depart- 
ment of  the  Protec- 
torate has  been  built 
up,  until  it  is  now  a 
body  of  vast  import- 
ance. It  was  insti- 
tuted in  1896  by  the 
appointment  of  Mr.  Kharsedji  Naservanji,  a 
graduate  (L.C.E.)  of  Bombay  University,  as 
Superintendent  of  Public  Work  . Opera- 
tions until  1901  were  confined  to  Mom- 
basa Island. 

On  April  17,  1901,  Mr.  S.  C.  hi.  Baty, 
M.A.,  Superintendent  of  Public  Works  and 
Surveys  in  the  Seychelles,  was  appointed 
to  the  control  of  the  Department,  and  in 
1903  he  assumed  the  title  of  Director 
of  Public  Works.  Mr.  W.  H.  Tanner 
was  appointed  as  Assistant  Director  of 
Public  Works  on  June  6,  1903.  In  1904 
two  European  Superintendents  were  ap- 
pointed. 

On  August  6,  1904,  Mr.  Baty  died  while 
at  home  on  leave,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Mr.  W.  McGregor  Ross,  Assoc.  M.  Inst. 
C.E.,  &c.,  by  transfer  from  the  Uganda 
Railway  on  April  i,  1905.  The  European 
staff  of  the  department  was  also  increased 
from  three  to  eleven. 

The  office  and  yard  in  Nairobi  at  this 
date  were  contained  in  one  small  shop  at 
the  corner  of  Duke  Street  and  Victoria 
Street.  Before  the  end  of  that  year, 
however,  a move  was  made  to  the  present 
commodious  premises  at  the  south  of  the 
town. 

By  1907  the  staff  comprised  16  gazetted 
Europeans,  and  16  non-gazetted  ones,  the 
staff  of  the  Nairobi  office  only  in  that 
year  presenting  4 officers,  14  non-gazetted 
oflicers,  17  clerks,  205  indentured  Indian 
artisans,  343  locally-engaged  artisans,  300 
Swahili  labourers,  and  between  1,500 
and  2,200  Wakikuyu. 

In  1907  the  Hon.  Mr.  G.  K.  Watts, 
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THE  PUBLIC  WORKS  DEPARTMENT 


Assoc.  M.  Inst.,  C.E.,  who  had  lately 
retired  from  India  after  over  thirty  years’ 
service  in  the  Public  Works  Department 
there,  was  appointed  Commissioner  of 
Public  Works,  and  assumed  his  duties 
on  September  ii,  1907.  Mr.  Kharsedji 
Naservanji  retired  on  pension  on  February 
8,  1908. 

The  present  staff  of  the  Department 
consists  of  20  officers,  including  a Govern- 


ment architect,  29  non-gazetted  officers, 
and  55  clerks  and  draughtsmen.  The 
expenditure  of  the  Department  for  seven 
_vears  is  shown  in  the  diagram. 

In  order  to  interest  the  non-official 
community  in  questions  relating  to  public 
roads  in  this  Protectorate,  Provincial  Road 
Boards  for  each  province  (consisting  of  the 
Provincial  Commissioner  as  Chairman,  and 
certain  official  and  non  official  menibers 


nominated  by  H.E.  the  Governor)  were 
formed  in  1908.  These  Kotid  Boards  are 
advisory  to  the  Commissioner  of  Public 
Works  and  they  have  no  executive 
functions. 

Their  reports  are  sent  to  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Public  Works,  who  forwards 
them  on  to  the  Secretariat  for  the  orders 
of  Government  with  such  comments  as 
he  thinks  lit. 


NATIVES  TAKING  CATTLE  ACROSS  THE  NZOIA  RIVER. 


LAND  SETTLEMENT  IN  BRITISH  EAST  AFRICA 

From  Notes  supin.iED  hy  Liee't. -Colonel  J.  A.  L.  MONTGOAIEKY. 


AKLY  in  1903  reports 
of  the  advantages  of 
British  Fiast  Africa 
as  a settlers’  country 
were  carried  to  South 
Africa.  At  that  time 
no  survey  existed,  nor 
had  adequate  prepa- 
rations been  made  to  put  settlers  on  the 
land. 

A chief  surveyor  was  appointed  in  April, 
1903,  with  a staff  of  one  Indian  surveyor 
and  an  Indian  clerk.  He  performed 
the  duties  of  both  surveyor  and  land 
officer,  and  the  surveys  of  the  first  farms 
were  done  by  him.  When  the  rush  of 
immigrants  came  there  was  not  sufficient 
machinery  to  help  them.  Intending  settlers 
had  to  wander  over  the  country  looking  for 
land,  which  might  be  refused  because  it 
was  needed  for  natives  or  for  other  reasons. 
The  land  officer,  Mr.  Barton  Wright, 
continuously  urged  the  engagement  of  a 
larger  staft’  of  surveyors  and  the  commence- 
ment of  a trigonometrical  surve}'. 

Early  in  1905  a special  survey  officer 
was  sent  to  examine  and  report  on  the 
existing  state  of  affairs.  His  report  con- 
firmed what  had  been  previously  de- 
manded, and  slated  that,  with  the  existing 
staff,  the  methods  adopted  were  practically 
all  that  were  possible. 

It  was  not  until  1906  that  serious  steps 
were  taken  to  increase  the  staff.  The  land 
and  survey  departments  were  then 
separated,  an  assistant  land  officer  was 
appointed,  and  the  survey  staff  was  in- 
creased by  the  formation  of  a trigono- 
metrical branch,  while  additional  surveyors 


were  added  to  the  cadastral  branch.  A 
commissioner  of  lands  was  also  appointed 
for  the  general  control  of  both  departments. 

Since  that  date  the  land  department 
has  been  gradually  strengthened  by  the 
addition  of  two  land  rangers  and  a 
conveyancer,  and  the  survey  department 
bv  a somewhat  larger  cadastral  branch 
and  the  beginning  of  a topographical 
section.  But  the  heritage  of  accumulated 
arrears  of  the  first  three  years  has  been 
a heavy  burden  on  both  departments,  from 
which  they  are  only  just  freeing  themselves, 
and  for  which  they  have  been  much 
blamed. 

Some  of  the  complaints  were  not  fully 
justified.  It  has  been  urged  that  people 
could  not  get  on  to  the  land.  Though 
there  was  some  delay  under  this  head, 
there  was  much  greater  delay  in  having  the 
land  surveyed  and  the  deeds  prepared. 

Would-be  settlers  with  sufficient  capital 
could  afford  to  wait  for  their  deeds,  so  long 
as  they  got  the  land.  But  others,  with  little 
or  no  capital,  wanted  their  deeds  in  order 
to  raise  money  on  them. 

The  history  of  the  land  settlement  here 
has  been  much  the  same  as  in  other  new 
countries.  People  rushed  to  a supposed 
paradise  and  found  a country  with  un- 
proved resources.  Many  came  with  no 
knowledge  of  agriculture,  and  frittered 
away  their  mone}'  in  unpractical  wa3"S. 
Even  men  with  knowledge  were  faced 
b}'  new  conditions  and  new  diseases,  and 
suffered  losses  which  crippled  them. 

Pioneers  have  always  to  encounter  such 
difficulties  ; and  their  successors  reap  the 
fruits  of  their  labours.  Prominent  settlers 
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with  capital  have  done  much  good  by  their 
experiments,  and  are  proving  that  certain 
things  will  pay — for  instance,  sheep,  wheat, 
ostriches  in  the  highlands  ; and  cotton, 
sisal,  and  rubber  in  the  lowlands. 

By  the  end  of  1908  something  under 
4,000  square  miles  had  been  given  out  in 
land  grants.  Among  these  grants  are  a 
few  large  concessions ; rather  less  than 
half  consist  of  smaller  grants,  from  home- 
stead freeholds  of  640  acres  to  leases  of 
from  5,000  to  10,000  acres. 

Some,  who  look  at  a map  of  the  country 
and  see  how  small  an  area  has  been  given 
to  Europeans,  and  how  much  is  reserved 
for  natives,  for  forests,  and  for  the  pre- 
servation of  game,  are  inclined  to  think 
that  much  more  should  have  been  given 
out  to  settlers. 

The  following  points  should,  however,  he 
borne  in  mind  : (i)  A great  deal  of  the 
country  is  waterless,  or  otherwise  unsuit- 
able for  land  grants.  (2)  The  native  tribes 
occupy  large  tracts,  over  much  of  which 
they  have  real  rights.  Common  justice 
demands  that  these  rights  should  be  re- 
spected, and  that  the  people  should  be 
protected  from  aggression  or  confiscation. 
As  knowledge  of  the  numbers  and  require- 
ments of  the  tribes  is  acquired,  definite 
reserves  are  being  set  apart  for  them. 
(3)  Again,  considerable  areas  are  under 
forests.  Experts  have  pronounced  these 
to  be  of  great  value — and  thej'  must  be 
properlv  conserved  as  one  of  the  assets 
of  the  country.  (4)  As  to  the  game  re- 
serves, it  is  true  that  they  cover  a large 
tract,  but  this  is  one  of  the  few  parts  of  the 
world  remaining  which  contain  a varied 
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and  interesting  fauna.  It  is  the  duty  of  the 
Government  to  preserve  them.  Doubtless, 
as  the  country  becomes  more  occupied,  the 
game  reserves  will  be  graduallv  reduced 
in  size. 

The  question  of  land  grants  on  the  coast, 
in  the  area  leased  from  the  Sultan  of 
Zanzibar,  is  complicated  by  the  existence 
of  claims  by  natives  over  unoccupied  areas. 
A Land  Titles  Ordinance  has  lately  been 
passed,  under  which  all  such  claims  will  be 


gradually  adjudicated.  Until  this  is  done 
the  Crown  cannot  allot  land  in  the  Sultan’s 
dominions. 

A Crown  Land  Ordinance  was  enacted 
in  1902.  The  question  of  the  conditions  to 
be  imposed  on  land  grants  has  been  much 
debated,  and  a new  Ordinance  is  now 
before  the  Legislative  Council,  but  it  would 
be  premature  to  describe  the  main  provisions 
of  this  Act  at  the  time  of  writing. 

Land  is  now  granted  in  the  following 


manner.  An  area  suitable  for  settlement 
is  beaconed  off  into  farms,  and  a plan 
prepared  by  a plane  table  survey.  Intend- 
ing settlers  may  choose  any  vacant  farm  on 
showing  that  they  have  sufhcient  means 
to  develop  it.  They  are  given  five  years  to 
carry  out  the  legal  development,  and  when 
such  development  has  been  effected,  they 
receive  a 99  years’  lease  of  the  property. 
Small  homestead  farms  of  320  acres  may 
be  acquired  in  freehold. 


EAST  AFRICA  CHILDREN. 


MEDICINE  IN  BRITISH  EAST  AFRICA 


P to  1895  the  needs  of 
the  country  were  ad- 
ministered by  a small 
band  of  three  or  four 
medical  officers  in 
the  service  of  the  Im- 
perial British  East 
Africa  Company.  The 
earliest  of  those  pioneers  was  Dr.  A.  D. 
Mackinnon,  C.M.G.,  who  arrived  in  1888, 
but  he  was  followed  very  shortly  by  Dr. 
J.  S.  Maepherson,  C.M.G.,  Dr.  W.  H.  B. 
Macdonald,  Dr.  Dougles,  and  Dr.  R.  U. 
Moffat,  C.M.G. 

When  the  Imperial  Government  took 
over  the  Protectorate,  these  medical 
oflicers  were  absorbed  in  the  administra- 
tion. The  only  stations  then  possessing  a 
hospital  and  dispensary  were  Mombasa, 
Malindi,  and  Laniu.  Mombasa  alone 
possessed  a hospital  for  Europeans,  and  the 
building  is  still  utilised  by  Government  for 
the  same  purpose.  Dr.  Macdonald,  who 
had  arrived  in  1889,  was  in  1895  appointed 
Principal  Medical  Officer  of  East  Africa, 
the  staff  at  the  time  consisting  of  two 
medical  officers. 

In  the  sister  Protectorate  of  Uganda 
there  were  four  medical  officers,  but  it  was 
not  until  1898,  as  a result  of  the  Uganda 
rising,  when  the  medical  staff  was  largely 
increased,  that  its  service  began  to  be 
organised,  and  Dr.  R.  U.  Moffat,  C.M.G., 
was  appointed  Principal  Medical  Officer. 

Until  1903  the  two  services  were  dis- 
tinct, with  gradual  additions  to  the  re- 
spective staffs  as  new  stations  and  districts 
were  opened  up. 

Meanwhile,  with  the  commencement  of 
the  Uganda  Railway  in  1895,  a third 
element  had  been  introduced  by  the  in- 
stitution of  a Railway  Medical  Staff  of  three 


doctors  under  its  own  Principal  Medical 
Officer. 

In  April,  1903,  the  two  services  of  the 
East  Africa  Protectorate  and  Uganda  Pro- 
tectorate were  amalgamated,  and,  a few 
months  later,  the  Railway  .Medical  Depart- 
ment was  brought  into  the  same  service, 
with  Dr.  Moffat  as  its  chief. 

Ten  months  later  Dr.  Aloffat  resigned  his 
appointment,  and  Major  (now  Lieut. -Col.) 
Will,  R.A.M.C.,  was  sent  out  to  succeed 
him,  and  he  held  oflice  for  five  years,  until 
he  resigned. 

How  strenuous  have  been  the  struggles 
associated  with  the  early  beginnings  of 
medical  work  in  the  country,  with  its  three 
or  four  doctors,  and  no  subordinate  staff, 
may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that  Colonel 
Will  on  his  retirement  left  behind  him  a 
combined  service  of — 

37  medical  officers. 

7 nursing  sisters  (in  three  European 
hospitals). 

7 European  dispensers. 

2 European  clerical  staff. 

4 assistant  surgeons. 

18  hospital  assistants. 

25  hospital  compounders. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  effects  of 
his  administration  and  organisation  will  be 
felt  long  after  the  present  generation  of 
doctors  has  passed  away. 

In  1908  the  medical  service  was  again 
divided,  and  reverted  to  a dual  control.  Dr. 
Hodges  being  appointed  Principal  Medical 
Officer  of  Uganda  in  October,  1908,  and 
Dr.  A.  D.  Milne  for  the  East  Africa  Pro- 
tectorate in  February,  1909,  the  staff  serving 
in  each  Protectorate  being  taken  over  by 
the  particular  service. 

Apart  from  routine  medical  administra- 
tion, Uganda  has  been  the  theatre  of  three 
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Royal  Societies’  Commissions  to  study  sleep- 
ing sickness,  while  each  Protectorate  has 
its  own  special  staff  dealing  with  the  same 
subject. 

The  distribution  of  the  staff  is  on  the 
same  principle  in  both  Protectorates.  The 
Provincial  Medical  Officers  have  under 
them  a subordinate  medical  staff  posted  in 
various  districts  or  at  out-stations  in  charge 
of  dispensaries,  and  are  responsible  for 
the  care  of  the  health  of  all  Government 
officials  and  employees.  Where  no  private 
enterprise  exists,  these  dispensaries  are 
open  for  the  sale  of  medicines  to  the 
general  public. 

Of  special  institutions  in  the  East  Africa 
Protectorate  are  the  Bacteriological  Labo- 
ratory, under  the  charge  of  Dr.  P.  H.  Ross  ; 
the  European  Hospital  at  Nairobi,  capable 
of  accommodating  some  30  patients ; the 
European  Hospital  at  Mombasa,  with  8 
beds  ; and  the  Health  Office  at  Mombasa, 
watching  over  the  interests  of  the  port. 

HEALTH  AND  TRAVEL 
HINTS. 

In  the  case  of  an  officer  about  to  take  up 
an  appointment  in  the  Protectorate,  a few 
hints  respecting  clothing  and  baggage 
generalh'  will  not  be  out  of  place. 

The  luggage  for  an  officer  journeying 
from  Great  Britain  should  consist  of  per- 
sonal effects  sufficient  for  the  one  or  more 
nights  spent  in  crossing  the  Continent  by 
railway  and  for  a sea  voyage  of  twenty 
days.  With  this  kit  he  will  be  independent 
of  any  packages  sent  by  cargo  boat,  should 
by  chance  these  not  arrive  in  time  or  be 
consigned  to  the  bottom  of  the  hold  previous 
to  his  arrival. 


MUNYONYO  PORT. 
EUROPEAN  HOSPITAL,  ENTEBBE. 

ENTEBBE  MARKET. 


MEDICINE  IN  BRITISH  EAST  AERICA 


The  outiit  should  include  thin  clothing 
for  the  Red  Sea,  a sun  hat,  an  umbrella  (for 
going  ashore  at  Port  Said,  Aden,  Djibouti, 
and  Mombasa),  and  deck  shoes. 

All  ordinary  clothing  worn  in  Isngland 
should  be  brought,  being  almost  a necessity, 
except  on  the  coast  and  the  Nile.  A deck 
chair  can  usually  be  bought  at  the  port  of 
embarkation. 

There  is  usually  no  option  in  the  choice 
of  the  time  of  year  in  which  to  sail  for 
Eiast  Africa,  but  it  is  worth  while  remember- 
ing that  ( i)  though  the  Red  Sea  is  always 
hot,  from  January  to  March  are  the 
pleasantest  months  ; (2)  the  south-west 

monsoon  sets  in  in  March  or  April,  and 
lasts  up  to  the  end  of  October  ; it  is  very 
rough  from  Cape  Guardafui  southwards 
along  the  coast  during  that  time  ; and  (3) 
the  coast  is  very  humid  in  December, 
January,  and  ETbruary.  Roughly  speaking, 
the  best  time  for  the  sea  voyage  is  from 
December  to  February. 

Suitable  thin  clothing  is  an  essential  for 
comfort  on  board  ship — flannels,  white  or 
mercerised  duck  suitings,  crash,  hojland,  or 
Assam  silk  suits,  thin  flannel  or  tennis 
shirts,  thin  underclothing,  (!<:c.,  and  white 
deck  shoes.  If  stationed  on  the  coast  or  on 
the  Nile  these  articles  will  be  found  still 
further  useful. 

The  heat  of  the  Red  Sea  is  sometimes 
very  oppressive,  and  the  continuous  per- 
spiration renders  the  system  thirsty.  There 
is  no  harm  in  drinking  large  quantities  of 
liquids,  only  alcohol  should  be  taken  very 
sparingly,  and  the  stronger  form  of  spirits 
eschewed  altogether.  Probably  the  most 
soothing  drink  of  all  is  fresh  lime  squash. 

On  arrival  at  Mombasa  the  newcomer 
usually  stays  at  one  of  the  hotels  or  at  the 
club.  Mombasa  is  an  old  Arab  town,  and 
is  infested  with  mosquitoes — that  is  to  say, 
with  the  mosquito  that  conve3^s  malarial 
fever.  The  first  lesson  to  be  learnt  is  that 
great  care  must  be  taken  in  the  regular  use 
of  the  mosquito  curtain,  and  it  is  important 
that  the  net  should  be  tucked  in  all  round 
under  the  mattress,  leaving  no  openings. 

By  consulting  the  rainfall  tables  to  be 
found  elsewhere  in  this  volume,  the  kind  of 
weather  to  be  expected  on  landing  may  be 
gauged  with  fair  accuracy.  If  the  rains 
are  on  it  is  necessary  to  have  accessible  a 
mackintosh,  an  umbrella,  and  strong  boots. 

As  no  bedding  is  provided  on  the  railway 
— only  a lavatory  and  water — and  as  the 
journey  to  Nairobi  takes  twenty-four  hours 
and  that  to  the  Lake  forty-eight,  it  is  incum- 


bent on  the  traveller  to  provide  himself 
with  a sleeping  outiit.  A kit  bag  or  travel- 
ling-box, to  be  taken  into  the  compartment, 
should  contain  the  usual  toilet  reijuisites,  as 
the  journey  is  sometimes  very  dusty.  If 
there  is  a lunch-basket  or  tea-basket  it 
should  also  be  handy,  as  one  or  two  of  the 
waits  between  the  refreshment-rooms  are 
long.  At  Nairobi  therei  are  a number  of 
good  hotels  from  which  to  choose  ; at 
Kisumu  there  is  a dak  bungalow  if  the 
passenger  for  Uganda  is  detained  ; other- 
wise he  steps  at  once  on  board  one  of  the 
Lake  steamers,  which  are  modern  and 
replete  with  every  comfort.  One  night  is 
spent  on  the  voyage  across  to  Entebbe,  and 
the  passenger  is  catered  for  on  board.  At 
Elntebbe  there  is  a hotel.  For  stations 
beyond  Entebbe,  as  also  for  all  out-stations 
olf  the  line  in  EZast  Africa  Protectorate,  a 
tent  and  camp  outiit  are  essential. 

A few  years  ago  it  was  practically  im- 
possible to  obtain  any  European  goods  in 
British  East  Africa,  but  nowadays,  owing 
to  the  development  of  the  railway,  most  of 
the  articles  essential  to  the  comfort  and 
well-being  of  the  traveller  can  be  procured 
at  Mombasa  and  Nairobi,  and,  to  a less 
extent,  at  Entebbe  in  Elganda.  It  is  doubt- 
ful— unless  one  knows  exactl}'  what  one  is 
doing — if  the  trouble  and  labour  in  ordering 
comestibles  and  stores  in  Elngland  is  not 
out  of  proportion  to  the  saving  in  cost 
effected. 

The  price  of  goods  in  East  Africa  is  con- 
siderably higher  than  at  home,  the  rupee 
(value  IS.  qd.)  very  nearly  taking  the  place 
of  the  shilling.  Still,  it  is  well  to  remember 
that  the  country  is  only  so  far  advanced, 
that  it  is  not  so  much  a case  of  buying  what 
one  wants  as  taking  what  one  can  get. 
Stores  bought  in  London  will  have  to  bear 
the  additional  weight  of  forwarding  charges, 
ship’s  freight,  customs  duty  at  Mombasa 
(10  per  cent,  ad  valorem),  and  if  over  and 
above  the  free  allowance  of  luggage,  the 
heavy  cost  of  the  Uganda  Railway. 

Though  buying  in  London  will  obviate 
the  profits  of  the  East  African  importer,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  the  importer, 
buying  from  the  wholesale  merchant,  can 
afford  to  sell  at  a cheaper  rate  than  he  who 
buys  from  the  retail  dealer.  On  the  whole, 
the  advice  to  the  man  who  does  not  know 
is  to  wait  and  procure  his  food  supplies  in 
East  Africa. 

Technically,  all  the  packages  an  officer 
takes  with  him  are  known  as  loads,  and 
these  should  not  exceed  60  lbs.  in  weight,  as 
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off  the  railway  all  transport  is  effected  by 
native  porters,  whose  maximum  carrying 
capacity  is  60  lbs.  per  man.  Unless  the 
officer  knows  defmitelv  that  he  will  be 
posted  at  one  of  the  stations  on  the 
railway  line,  all  loads  should  be  bought 
and  packed  subject  to  this  consideration. 

Heavy  luggage  should  be  despatched  in 
advance.  By  this  is  meant  such  articles  of 
furniture,  personal  kit,  or  equipment  as  the 
officer  will  not  use  on  the  journey  across 
the  Continent  or  on  the  sea  voyage,  but  are 
intended  for  his  use  and  comfort  at  the 
station  to  which  he  will  be  posted. 

It  is  almost  an  axiom  of  African  travel 
never  to  get  separated  from  one’s  belong- 
ings, but  as  most  officers  join  their  ship 
at  one  of  the  Mediterranean  ports  of  de- 
parture, owing  to  the  heavy  charges  on 
the  continental  railways  for  excess  luggage, 
the  question  of  expense  alone  forbids  any- 
thing but  a minimum  amount  of  baggage 
accompanying  the  owner. 

Two  courses  are  open,  either  to  consign 
the  luggage  direct  to  Mombasa  or  to  have 
it  despatched  so  as  to  join  the  passenger 
ship  at  the  port  of  departure.  Eor  this 
purpose  information  may  be  obtained  from 
the  Crown  Agents  for  the  Colonies  as  to 
the  various  shipping  lines  calling  at  Mom- 
basa. When  the  passenger  has  decided 
on  the  particular  line  bj^  which  he  means 
to  travel,  he  should  inquire  of  the  shipping 
agent  how  best  to  forward  his  heavy 
baggage,  informing  him  whether  he  wishes 
it  consigned  to  Mombasa  or  to  join  his  ship. 

In  the  former  case  each  package  should 
be  clearly  painted  with  the  name  of  the 
ship,  owner’s  name  and  destination  ; it 
should  also  be  addressed  to  the  care  of 
the  Director  of  Transport  or  the  clearing 
agents  at  Mombasa.  With  this  should  be 
posted  a letter  to  the  clearing  agent  stat- 
ing probable  date  of  owner’s  arrival  and 
enclosing  the  invoice  and  value  of  the 
goods  despatched,  so  that  they  may  be 
cleared  from  the  customs. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  desired  that 
the  baggage  should  join  the  ship  bv  which 
the  passenger  travels,  it  should  be  for- 
warded by  a cargo  boat  from  Elngland  to 
the  port  of  departure  of  the  passenger’s 
ship  ; accordingly  each  package  should  be 
painted  with  the  name  of  the  cargo  boat, 
the  port  of  transhipment,  the  owner’s  name 
and  address,  and  the  name  of  his  ship. 
In  addition,  each  package  should  be  labelled 
appropriately,  as  it  is  wanted  on  the  voyage 
or  not. 
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WATERFALL  NEAR  MOLO. 
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VIEWS  OF  THE  RIVER  LONDIANI. 

Photos  by  ir.  D.  Yoini'^ 


NAKURU  TO  THE  LAKE 


IVE  3'ears  ago  Nakurn 
consisted  of  a locomo- 
tive shed,  the  railway 
station,  and  two  or 
three  corrugated  iron 
dwellings.  Now  it  is 
rapidly  becoming  the 
headquarters  of  the 
I'rovmce,  and  it  is  already  the  capital  of 
the  pastoralists  of  East  Africa.  Within 
eas}'  reach  of  the  township  are  the  estates 
of  some  of  the  most  enterprising  and  far- 
seeing  settlers,  with  the  result  that  Nakurn 
has  already  been  the  theatre  of  some  most 
interesting  experiments.  It  will  be  noted 
that  the  description  of  many  of  the  farms 
and  plantations  speaks  of  the  wattles  which 
have  been  introduced  with  such  excellent 
effect,  and  it  is  interesting  in  this  connec- 
tion to  recall  that  it  was  J.  Costello,  an 
Irishman  on  the  Uganda  Railway,  who 
planted  the  wattle-trees  which  are  now 


doing  so  well  at  Nakurn,  and  he  was  helped 
by  Mr.  Penruddocke  to  secure  the  trees 
which  have  now  proved  a boon  to  residents 
and  visitors. 

There  has  been  a considerable  amount 
of  friendly  rivalry  between  Naivasha  and 
Nakurn  in  the  past — a very  brief  “p^'ist”  it 
is  true — but  Nakurn  has  the  advantage  of 
being  situated  in  a district  which  has 
attracted  the  greater  number  of  settlers, 
and  the  decision  of  the  Government  to 
make  it  the  headquarters  of  the  Provincial 
Administration,  and  the  provision  of  a 
permanent  Show  yard,  should  ensure  the 
increasing  popularity  of  the  township  with 
pastoralists.  The  more  the  land  between 
Nakurn  and  the  Lake  is  taken  up  by  Euro- 
peans, the  greater  will  be  the  relative  im- 
portance of  the  place,  and  it  will  not  be 
surprising  if  it  develops  into  an  educational 
centre. 

The  problems  confronting  Nakurn  are 
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peculiarl}'  those  of  an  up-to-date  population 
which  has  come  to  East  Africa  to  stay,  and 
will  not  for  an  undue  period  be  content  to 
be  “dry-nursed"  (or  nursed  dry!)  at  the 
bidding  of  administrators  thousands  of 
leagues  away.  The  pastoralists  are,  as  a 
class,  of  the  type  of  settler  who  is  well- 
equipped  and  well-informed,  and  nowhere 
in  the  Protectorate  is  there  finer  material 
for  them  to  work  upon  than  in  the  healthy 
region  to  which  this  section  is  devoted. 

THE  KI5UMU  PROVINCE. 

The  Province  of  Kisumu  is  one  of  the 
administrative  divisions  of  the  East  Africa 
Protectorate.  Its  area  is  approximately 
17,000  square  miles,  and  the  native  popula- 
tion is  estimated  at  about  950,000. 

The  country  consists  of  the  tropical 
plains  of  Kavirondo  ; then  to  the  east  of 
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the  plains  come  the  Kavirondo  Highlands, 
and  further  to  the  east  lie  the  highlands  of 
Nandi,  Lumhwa,  and  Sotik.  Nine-tenths 
of  the  native  population  inhabit  the  plains 
and  highlands  of  Kavirondo,  while  the 
remainder  occupy  reserves  in  Nandi  and 
Lumbwa.  'I'he  European  population,  apart 
from  the  ofheial  element,  consists  of 
15  traders  and  planters,  34  settlers  (mostly 
in  the  Lumbwa  District),  and  19  mis- 
sionaries. 

The  extent  of  land  actually  in  the  occu- 
pation of  natives  is  approximately  10,000 
square  miles,  which  gives  an  average 
density  of  90  to  the  square  mile. 

The  Province  is  divided  into  live  districts 
and  one  sub-district  ; they  are  as  follows  : — 

Kisumu  District,  with  headquarters  at 
Kisumu. 

Elgon  District,  with  headquarters  at 
(Mumias. 

Dgaya  District,  with  headquarters  at 
Kisii. 

Nandi  District,  with  headquarters  at 
Kapsabit. 

Lumbwa  District,  with  headquarters  at 
Kericho. 

Sotik  Sub-District. 

Kisumu,  Elgon,  and  Ugaya  Districts  form 
the  country  known  as  Kavirondo,  and  are 
inhabited  by  the  ]ieoplc  commonlv  de- 
scribed as  Wakavirondo.  As  a matter  of 
actual  fact,  the  population  of  Kavirondo  is 


roughly  divided  into  two  distinct  sections, 
viz.,  the  Jalua  or  Nilotic  section,  who  are 
allied  to  the  Lur  tribes  of  the  Nile,  and  the 
Jamua  or  Bantu  section.  The  Jalua,  who 
inhabit  the  plains  or  more  tropical  areas, 
speak  a distinct  Nilotic  language,  which  is 
more  or  less  uniform  in  speech  ; while  the 
Bantu,  who  inhabit  the  country  termed  the 
Kavirondo  Highlands,  speak  several  dialects, 
which  are  in  many  cases  almost  distinct 
languages. 

The  Nilotics  are  a comparatively  intel- 
ligent and  responsive  people,  while  the 
Bantu  are  the  reverse.  The  origin  of  the 
race  distribution  round  this  part  of  the  Lake 


shores  is  a matter  which  is  at  present 
receiving  considerable  attention,  and  its 
solution  undoubtedly  presents  a most 
interesting  and  fascinating  study. 

'J'he  Nandi  and  Lumbwa  are  of  Nilotic 
origin  ; they,  however,  are  supposed  to 
belong  to  the  Bari  group  of  Nile  tribes  ; 
while  it  is  believed  that  the  Sotik  come  of 
Bantu  stock. 

The  Kavirondo  are  a comparatively 
industrious  and  peaceful  people,  mainly 
devoted  to  agricultural  pursuits.  They 
own  fair  numbers  of  cattle.  The  Nandi 
and  Lumbwa  are  primarily  a pastoral 
people,  but  are  gradually  taking  to  agri- 
culture. 

The  whole  of  the  Kisumu  Province,  and 
of  the  Kavirondo  part  of  it  in  particular,  is 
capable  of  enormous  agricultural  develop- 
ment : and  under  careful  and  judicious 
management  this  part  of  the  Protectorate 
will  in  a few  years'  time  prove  a great 
economic  asset  to  the  Protectorate,  and 
also  of  considerable  value  to  the  Em- 
pire. The  Government  is  now  begin- 
ning to  realise  these  possibilities,  and 
is  encouraging  the  development  of  the 
country. 

Trade  prospects  are  at  present  encour- 
aging, and  the  Provincial  revenues  are  in 
an  eminently  sound  position.  Hut  tax  is 
the  main  form  of  contribution  to  the 
revenue.  The  collections  under  this 
head  for  the  years  1905-6  to  1908-9  are- 
as follows  ; — 

1905- 6  Rs.  201,534. 

1906- 7  ...  ...  Rs.  216,623. 

1907- 8  ...  ...  Rs.  359,017. 

11908-9  ...  ...  Rs.  606,000. 


ON  THE  LUMBWA  ROAD. 

I’liotn  by  A.  C.  Hacy. 


IN  THE  MARKET  PLACE,  KISUMU. 
ANOTHER  VIEW. 


KAVIRONDO  GULP. 
THE  MAIN  STREET. 


GOING  HOME  WITH  GOODS, 


EAST  AFRICA 


Climate. 

The  climate  of  the  lowlands  is  tropical  ; 
the  sun  is  extremely  hot.  Fever  and  other 


tropical  diseases  are  somewhat  prevalent. 
'I'hc  nights  are  mostly  fairly  cool,  and  this 
fact  miiig.ites  some  of  the  evils. 

The  Kavirondo  Highlands,  which  average 
an  altitude  of  5,000  feel,  have  an  agreeable 
climate.  The  Nandi  and  Lumbwa  High- 
lands, which  have  an  altitude  of  from  6,000 
to  7,500  feet,  are  extremely  healthy.  The 
mid-day  sun  is  usually  extremely  hot,  but 
the  early  mornings,  evenings,  and  nights 
are  cold  and  bracing. 

Sleeping  sickness  is  evident  at  certain 
points  near  the  Lake  shores  and  for  a 
certain  distance  up  some  of  the  rivers.  As 
the  movement  of  the  natives  from  the 
infected  areas  is  the  only  means  of  dealing 
with  the  disease,  the  Government  is  en- 
deavouring to  follow  out  this  policy. 

Periodical  outbreaks  of  bubonic  plague 
have  occurred  at  Kisumu,  and  have  caused 
considerable  inconvenience  to  the  port. 
However,  with  better  sanitary  precautions 
and  a systematised  method  of  dealing  with 
a fairly  large  floating  population  in  the 
town,  it  is  anticipated,  should  any  cases 
occur  in  the  future,  that  the  authorities  will 
be  able  to  confine  the  cases  within  limits. 

Considerable  improvements  have  of  late 
been  carried  out  bv'  the  Government  in  the 
town  of  Kisumu,  and  these  all  tend  to 
improve  the  health  of  the  place. 

Rainfall. 

The  average  rainfall  in  the  different 
parts  of  the  Province  is  amply  sufficient 
to  meet  agricultural  requirements. 


Roads. 

The  construction  of  roads  is  receiving 
considerable  attention  from  the  Govern- 


ment, and  they  are  being  opened  out  in 
several  directions. 

Kisumu  Town 

is  584  miles  from  Mombasa.  The  railway 
time-tables  and  notice-board  call  this  place 
Port  Florence,  while  it  is  officially  known 
as  Kisumu.  As  a matter  of  fact,  Kisumu 
proper  is  on  the  north  side  of  the  bay,  some 
two  miles  from  what  is  at  present  known 
as  Kisumu  ; so  possibly  Port  Florence  is 
the  more  correct  name  of  the  two.  The 
establishment  of  the  place  is  entirely  due 
to  the  fact  that  it  is  the  Lake  terminus  of 
the  railway  and  consequently  the  port  for 
LTganda  and  the  German  East  Africa  Lake 


ports.  A regular  service  of  steamers 
maintains  communication  between  Port 
Florence  and  the  Uganda  and  German 


East  Africa  ports.  Considerable  extensions 
have  been  made  of  late  to  the  pier  and 
warehouse  acconiniodatioii  of  the  port,  and 
there  is  a well-equipped  dockyard  with  a 
spacious  dry  dock. 

A great  part  of  the  Lake  shore,  west  of  the 
town,  has  been  drained  and  a sea  wall 
erected,  the  land  side  of  which  has  been 
made  into  a marine  parade  called  the 
“Connaught  Parade.” 

■A.  roomy  and  well-appointed  native 
hospital  was  completed  in  igo8. 

The  Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic 
communities  have  churches  of  their  own. 

Tennis  and  golf  appear  to  be  the  main 
sports  indulged  in. 

Kisumu  has  telegraphic  communication 
with  Nairobi  and  the  coast.  Messages  to 
and  from  Uganda  require  to  pass  through 
the  Kisumu  office.  Mumiasisin  telegraphic 
communication  with  Kisumu  by  means  of 
the  main  line  to  fTgancla.  Kericho  is 
connected  by  wire  with  the  railway 
telegraph  line  at  Lumbwa  Station.  A 
telephone  line  connects  Kaptumo  in  Nandi 
with  Kibigori. 

Trade  Centres. 

Important  centres  of  trade  are  developing 
at  the  following  places  : Kisumu  Town, 
Yala  River,  Mumias,  Kibos,  and  Homa  Bay. 

European  Settlement. 

European  settlement  in  this  fh'ovince  is 
confined  mainly  to  the  highlands  of 
Lumbwa.  Some  16  farms  are  now 
occupied.  The  occupiers  are  chiefly 
concerned  in  cattle  breeding  and  dairy 
work.  A few  of  the  settlers  are,  however, 


progressing  with  general  cultivation  where 
the  land  is  favourable  for  such  work.  The 
larger  part  of  the  available  land  in  the 
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highlands  is,  generally  speaking,  adaptable 
to  grazing  conditions. 

The  British  E^ast  Africa  Corporation  has 
acquired  certain  estates  in  the  lowlands, 
and  is  developing  them  by  means  of 
groundnuts  and  cotton.  this  corporation 
has  erected  a cotton  ginnery  at  Kisumu  ; 
at  present,  however,  the  cotton  treated 
comes  from  Uganda. 


THE  UASIN  GISHU. 

This  is  the  name  of  a plateau  in  the  west 
of  British  blast  Africa,  about  70  miles  north- 
west of  Londiani  Station.  It  is  hounded  on 
the  west  by  the  Nandi  Hills,  on  the  east  by 
the  Elgeyo  Escarpment ; on  the  north  it 
gradually  falls  down  to  the  inland  plains, 
while  it  is  overshadow'ed  on  the  north-west 
by  the  gigantic  mass  of  Mount  Elgon. 

The  elevation  is  about  7,000  feet.  The 
temperature  is  never  high,  and  at  some 
seasons  the  nights  are  cold  and  frosty.  A 
few  perennial  streams  water  the  soil,  but 
towards  the  end  of  the  dry  season  they 
shrink  to  very  small  dimensions.  There 
are  no  trees.  The  landscape  is  like  much 
of  that  of  South  Africa.  One  famous 
view,  however,  is  not  far  awa}' — that  across 
the  valley  which  separates  the  plateau  from 
the  Elgeyo  Escarpment.  It  is  pronounced 
by  good  authorities  to  be  the  i'mest  view  in 
Africa. 

The  plateau  has  not,  within  historic  times, 
really  been  inhabited.  There  are  some 
relics  of  early  occupation,  which  cannot  be 
connected  with  any  known  tribe  of  the 
present  day.  Later  on  a few  Masai 
occasionally  pastured  their  cattle  there. 
At:  present  (1909)  almost  the  whole  area 
has  been  taken  up  by  immigrant  Boers. 
The  first  arrivals  were  the  brothers  van 
Breda  ; they  were  followed  by  some  fifty 
other  families.  Most  of  these  include 
children,  and  there  is  every  prospect  of  a 
permanent  Dutch  settlement. 

The  holdings  run,  in  general,  from  2,000 
to  5,000  acres.  They  are  as  yet  not  much 
developed,  the  first  thoughts  of  the  Dutch 
having  natural!}^  been  given  to  the  erection 
of  houses.  Nevertheless,  some  experiments 
with  wheat  and  sheep  have  been  successful, 
and  the  tone  amongst  the  Dutch  appears  to 
be  one  of  confidence.  A good  road  from 
the  railway  is  a desideratum. 

The  plain  was  once  celebrated  as  a 
hunting-ground,  and  is  still  tenanted  by 
large  herds  of  zebra  and  kongoni  (harte- 


beest).  Lions  are  also  common  ; but  it  is 
clear  that  the  days  of  large  game  are 
numbered. 

PASTORALISTS’  ASSOCIATION 
(NAKURU). 

The  idea  of  this  association  was  lirst 
mooted  by  Messrs.  S.  McCall  and  R. 
Chamberlain,  and  at  a meeting  a few  days 
later  the  association  was  formed  after  a 
joint  conference  between  them  and  Mr. 

A.  S.  Flemmer.  At  a general  meeting  held 
at  Nakuru  on  May  22,  1906,  a constitution 
was  agreed  to,  and  Air.  Flemmer  was 
elected  President  and  Mr.  Banks  Secretary 
and  Treasurer. 

At  the  annual  meeting  in  1907  Mr. 
Chamberlain  was  elected  President  ; 
Messrs.  S.  McCall  and  Flemmer  Vice- 
Presidents,  while  Mr.  Banks  was  re-elected 
as  Secretary  and  Treasurer.  At  the  annual 
meeting  in  1908  Dr.  Atkinson  was  elected 
President,  Messrs.  S.  McCall  and  E. 
Watkins  Vice-Presidents,  and  Mr.  P.  (1. 
Thorne  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  vice  Mr. 
Banks,  resigned. 

The  objects  of  the  association  are  : — 

To  promote  the  w^elfare  of  the  farming 
industry  in  the  district. 

To  unite  in  obtaining  desirable  reforms. 

To  organise  agricultural  show's  and 
stock  sales. 

'flic  membership  at  the  present  time 
is  76. 

The  association,  through  the  President, 
Dr.  Atkinson,  drew  up  the  constitution 
of  the  Central  Committee  of  EVderated 
Associations  for  the  discussion  of  all 
matters  of  general  political  inteicst.  The 
Coast  and  Colonists’  Associations  have 
appointed  members  to  this  committee. 

Instead  of  each  association,  as  hitherto, 
discussing  general  questions  and  sending 
in  recommendations  to  the  Government, 
such  matters  are  now  referred  to  the 
Central  Committee,  consisting  of  repre- 
sentatives from  the  several  associations. 

The  association  promoted  the  lirst  agri- 
cultural show  held  in  Nakuru  on  January 
16,  1909. 

ANDERTON  BROTHERS  (NAKURU). 

Eistablished  in  1904,  in  a wood  and  iron 
building,  as  general  merchants  and  auc- 
tioneers, this  linn  has  been  of  considerable 
use  to  the  traveller  as  well  as  to  the  settler. 
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Stocks  of  provisions,  saddlery,  soft  goods, 
general  merchandise,  and  native  foodstuffs 
are  always  on  hand. 

General  auctioneering  is  undertaken  and 
monthly  stock  sales  are  held  in  their  own 
stock-yards,  which  cover  3 acres.  A hard- 
ware department  is  to  be  opened  shortly 
for  the  benefit  of  farmers. 

The  fitting  out  of  safaris  from  start  to 
finish  is  a special  function  of  this  firm,  and 
Mr.  Eh  xAnderton  will  personally  conduct 
a safari  if  required.  Any  one  coming  from 
Eingland  can  be  met  at  Mombasa  by  arrange- 
ment, while  boys,  horses,  mules,  donkeys, 
tents,  &c.,  will  be  prepared  and  ready  to 
await  the  party  at  Nakuru. 

The  partners  are  Mr.  C.  S.  Anderton  and 
Mr.  F.  C.  Anderton  (Mr.  E.  Anderton  being 
partner  in  safari  work  only). 

BOUSTEAD  & CLARKE,  LTD. 

It  was  in  1907  that  Air.  P.  H.  Clarke 
established  in  Kisumu  the  business  which 
has  since  been  known  all  over  Elast  Africa 
as  P.  H.  Clarke,  Ltd.,  and  has  now  amal- 
gamated (as  this  work  was  passing  thioiigh 
the  press)  with  Alessrs.  Boustead  Biotheis, 
of  Mombasa,  under  the  title  of  Boustead 
and  Clarke,  Ltd.  A salient  characteristic  of 
East  .African  business  IioiidCS  is  the  quick- 
ness of  their  expansion.  The  firm  carries 
at  Kisumu  a large  stock  of  wines,  spirits, 
groceries,  soft  goods,  and  general  mei- 
chandise.  They  occupy  large  premises  of 
wood  and  iron,  covering  an  area  of  4 acres, 
with  acres  for  the  Nyanza  AEarket, 
described  below.  The  linn  are  large  ex- 
porters of  country  produce  and  are  oflicial 
brokers  and  auctioneers. 

Mr.  P.  EL  Clarke,  who  was  managing 
director  of  the  Kisumu  business,  and  is  on 
the  board  of  the  new  company,  resides  in 
Alombasa.  Air.  A.  S.  Alilliken  (another 
director  of  the  new  company),  who  came 
to  Eiast  Africa  in  1899  from  England, 
manager  in  Kisumu,  and  is  assisted  by 
Air.  A.  C.  Blakeney  and  Air.  J.  D.  Alilliken, 
whilst  3 Indians,  i Arab,  and  about  130 
natives  are  employed. 

The  Nyanza  Alarket  consists  of  a large 
central  shed  for  the  stall-holders,  and  open 
space  for  native  sales  and  barter  business. 
The  stall-holders,  mostly  Indians,  do  a 
General  business  in  soft  goods,  lice,  and 
native  trade  goods,  and  pay  a rent  to  the 
company,  whilst  the  natives  pay  fees  in 
proportion  to  the  value  of  produce  (about 
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3 per  cent.).  For  the  privilege  of  collect- 
ing these  fees  the  company  pay  the  Govern- 
ment an  annual  rental. 

The  company  also  own  lime  works  at 
Homa  Hill,  24  miles  from  Kisumu,  in 
Karachonya  District.  There  are  10  acres 
of  quarr3'ing,  and  two  lime  kilns  with  a 
capacity  of  1.500  feet  each.  The  output  at 
present  is  about  2,000  feet  monthly.  The 
company  have  a steam  launch  which  runs 


BURNSCOOMBE  FARM. 

'I'he  pretty  name  of  this  farm  reminds  us, 
as  to  one  Iialf,  of  the  country  north  of  the 
dTveed,  and  as  to  the  other  half,  of  Devon- 
shire. As  a matter  of  fact,  Mr.  A.  Gray 
first  saw  the  light  in  Scotland,  where  he 
had  farming  experience,  and,  as  a fact,  he 
w-as  born  on  a farm.  Mr.  Gray’s  energy  and 
enterprise  led  him  to  Swaziland,  where  he 
served  in  the  police.  Then  he  came  to 


of  fencing  have  been  erected,  and  15  acres 
of  land  are  under  cultivation.  Vegetables 
grow  luxuriantly. 

Stock  at  present  consists  of  280  cattle, 
1,200  sheep,  6 young  ostriches,  3 mares, 
and  some  poultry.  The  cattle  includes  a 
pure-bred  Shorthorn  bull  (imported  by 
Lord  Delamerc)  and  several  half-bred 
Devons.  The  sh.eep  include  24  pure- 
bred Merino  ewes,  p pure-bred  Merino 


ANDERTON  BROTHERS. 

Euroi'ean  Store.  Dwelling-house. 

(See  page  319.) 


to  the  lime  works,  and  is  in  great  demand 
for  hippo  shooting  on  the  Lake. 

There  is  a grinding  mill  with  6Dh.p. 
engine  (oil),  and  a capacity  of  4 tons  per 
day  for  maize  and  mtama  grain. 

The  company  own  a farm  of  no  acres  at 
Nyangori,  8 miles  north  of  Kisumu,  where 
rubber  experiments  are  being  carried  on, 
and  a trading  station  has  just  been  opened 
in  the  Hoima  District  for  trading  in  native 
produce,  &c. 

The  company  are  agents  for  all  the 
Mission  Societies  in  the  district. 


British  Fast  Africa  in  1904,  and  took 
Burnscoombe  Farm,  with  Dr.  F.  Penny  as 
a sleeping  partner. 

The  farm  is  in  extent  10,000  acres,  of 
which  one-lifth  is  freehold.  It  is  about 
10  miles  from  Molo  Station,  and  is  undu- 
lating grazing  land.  There  are  six  streams 
on  the  property,  and  plenty  of  timber — 
cedar  and  bamboos — for  building  purposes. 
The  altitude  is  8,000  feet,  with  an  average 
annual  rainfall  of  45  inches.  A mile  from 
the  homestead  is  a very  pretty  waterfall, 
about  75  feet  high.  Two  and  a half  miles 
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rams,  and  the  rest  are  made  up  of  three- 
quarter-bred  and  half-bred  native  stock. 
The  Merino  ewes  were  imported  from 
Australia,  and  the  Merino  rams  w'ere 
bought  from  the  Government  farm.  The 
ostriches  are  at  present  kept  for  experi- 
ment, and  the  mares  for  breeding  pur- 
poses. 

A dairy  is  turning  out  about  40  lbs.  of 
butter  per  week,  but  the  quantity  is  to  be 
increased  as  the  demand  grows. 

Plenty  of  bird  shooting  is  to  be  obtained 
on  the  farm. 


X 
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CARPS  (M’BAYWAl. 

Air.  B.  Webb  is  one  of  the  man}’  settlers 
in  British  East  Africa  who  liave  had  previous 
e.xperience  of  farming  in  Cape  Colony.  He 
came  up  from  the  South  by  way  of  the 
Transvaal  last  year  (lyoS),  and  already  has 
on  his  farm  20  head  of  cattle,  200  sheep, 
4 Merino  rams  bred  on  the  Government 
farm  and  Lord  Delamere’s  estate,  5 horses, 
2 mares  and  2 foals  for  breeding,  i mare 
and  foal  thoroughbred  bv  Broxton,  by 
Ayrshire,  winner  of  the  Herby,  llis  idea 


J.  A.  CLARK. 

The  agent  and  manager  for  the  British 
East  Africa  Corporation,  Ltd.,  at  Kisumu  is 
Mr.  J.  A.  Clark.  He  came  to  British  East 
Africa  in  1906  in  the  Government  service, 
resigning  in  1908  in  order  to  take  up  his 
present  duties. 


CHIPSIOWN  AND  KAPSIGIR. 

This  district  is  an  ideal  country  for  stock, 
and,  where  cultivation  is  possible,  the 


BURNSCOOMBE  FARM. 

X.-vrivE  Stock.  Gener.al  View. 

(See  page  321.) 


is  to  go  in  for  sheep  and  agricultural 
farming,  but  at  present  things  are  at  the 
experimental  stage.  Oats  seem  likely  to 
do  well,  and  a trial  on  a fairly  large  scale 
is  to  be  made.  Another  hope  of  Mr.  Webb 
is  to  try  the  breeding  of  mules  from  a 
donkey  mare. 

Carps,  M’Baywa,  is  15  miles  from  AIolo 
Station,  and  runs  to  15,000  acres.  It  is 
well  watered  and  timbered,  and  Mr.  Webb 
is  sanguine  of  success. 


results  compare  favourably  with  the  best. 
Mr.  Harry  Smith,  who  had  had  previous 
experience  in  England  and  South  Africa, 
came  to  British  East  Africa  in  April,  1904, 
and  took  up  these  farms,  which  are  3 miles 
from  Lumbwa  railw.ay  station. 

There  are  5,000  acres,  of  which  one-lifth 
have  been  fenced.  Eort3'-one  acres  are 
under  cultivation  ; 10  of  wheat  ; 10  of 

potatoes ; 15  of  maize  ; and  the  rest  of 
oats,  barley,  lucerne,  cSic. 

The  stock  consists  of  103  head  of  cattle, 
all  native  ; 225  sheep,  including  50  half- 
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bred  Merino  and  100  quarter-bred  ; 30 
native  goats;  and  12  pigs. 

The  Xgando  River  supplies  water,  and 
there  is  no  lack  of  timber.  The  house  is 
of  dressed  stone.  Stone  is  very  plentiful 
here,  and  easy  to  dress. 


THE  HON.  R.  B.  COLE. 

A younger  son  of  Lord  hniniskillen  and 
a brother  of  Lady  Delamere,  Mr.  Cole 
came  to  British  East  Africa  in  1904  from 
India,  where  he  had  been  serving  in  the 
9th  Lancers.  Previous  to  arriving  in  the 
country  he  had  taken  up  5,000  acres  of  land 
at  Likipia. 

The  present  farm  is  at  Njoro,  and  runs  to 
10,000  acres.  It  was  acquired  in  1905,  and 
later  the  homestead  land  of  1,000  acres  was 
bought.  Mr.  Cole  has  also  15,000  acres  of 
land  on  the  slopes  of  Mount  Kenia,  and  in- 
tends to  keep  stock  there.  The  Njoro  farm 
is  well  watered  and  timbered,  and  from  the 
house  a splendid  view  of  the  whole  of  the 
Rift  Valley  is  obtained.  It  is  about  5 miles 
from  Njoro  Station,  and  on  both  sides  of 
the  railway  line. 

The  land  now  under  cultivation  consists 
of  30  acres  of  wheat,  7 acres  of  oats,  and 
4 acres  of  maize.  Wheat,  barley,  oats,  and 
potatoes  grow  wonderfully,  the  lirst-named 
exceptionally  so.  Wheat  is  grown  on  the 
plains  at  Njoro  farm,  and  it  is  hoped  to 
have  some  5,000  acres  in  shortly.  (Since 
this  work  was  planned  Mr.  Cole  has  sold 
these  plain  lands  to  Mr.  W.  G.  Sewall.) 

There  are  about  170  head  of  cattle,  in- 
cluding a pure-bred  imported  Jersey  bull, 
Bright  Eyes  Defender,  calved  December  8, 
1905.  Its  dam  was  Bright  Eyes,  by  Prince 
Victor,  sire  Defender  2,288  H.C.,  J.H.B.  ; 
G.,  Neat  Queen  by  Neat  B031  (imported)  ; 
G.G.,  Alice  (bred  in  New  Zealand)  ; G.G.G., 
Ladv  Beautiful  byi  Cicero  11.  ; G.G.G.G., 
Lady  Teazle  by  Baron  (imported),  and 
G.G.G.G.G.,  Lady  Beautiful  1.  (imported). 
Defender,  the  sire,  was  imported  at  a cost 
of  350  guineas,  and  took  Champion  Prize 
at  the  Royal  Show,  Adelaide,  South  Aus- 
tralia. Mr.  Cole  also  possesses  a pedigree 
Hereford  bull  bought  from  the  Government 
farm,  15  imported  pigs,  and  some  poultry. 
Cart  horses  are  a speciality,  and  the  first 
Clydesdale  stallion  has  been  imported  in 
Ldstcr  Lad,  b}'  Height  of  Fashion,  bred  by 
the  Earl  of  Enniskillen.  Boarhounds  (or 
Great  Danes)  have  been  imported  as  well, 
one  of  them  being  Reginald,  sire  Champion 


Hekeford  Bull. 


Oxen  1 Ploughing, 
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Vanguard  of  Kedgrove,  and  dam,  Pandora 
of  Lockerbie. 

Two  Eiuropcans  are  eniplo3'ed  by  Mr. 
Cole,  a number  to  be  increased  when  the 
wheat  is  properly  started. 


CORRIEDALE  FARM. 

Mr.  F.  Allen  Bates  is  an  instance  of  one 
who  has  turned  his  sword  into  a pruning- 
hook.  He  went  out  to  South  Africa  with 
the  first  batch  of  yeomanry  during  the  war 
and  settled  there  for  two  j'ears.  When  he 
came  up  to  British  East  Africa  he  had 
had  but  little  experience  of  farming.  How- 
ever, he  took  Corriedale  Farm — which  lies 
lo  miles  from  Molo  Station — and  expresses 
himself  as  thoroughl}'  satisfied  with  his 
prospects,  but  thinks  that  land  and  farm 
banks  are  urgently  needed,  an  opinion  with 
which  many  other  settlers  may  agree. 

The  grass  at  Corriedale  is  very  good, 
and,  as  it  is  quite  a horse  country,  Mr. 


Bates  is  going  to  breed  them  on  a 
large  scale.  Donkeys  also  do  well. 
His  stock  includes  lOo  cattle  and  300 
sheep.  A Shorthorn  bull  was  imported 
from  Lord  Ilchester's  herd,  and  native 
cattle  were  obtained  from  Nandi  and 
Lumbwa.  The  sheep  have  been  bred 
from  Merino  rams  with  Lumbwa  stock,  but 
Mr.  Bates  is  now  changing  to  Corriedale 
rams,  in  order  to  get  bigger  bodies.  Later 
on  a return  will  be  made  to  Merino  rams. 
Sheep  and  cattle  both  do  excellentlj',  but 
cattle  must  be  sheltered  at  night  owing  to 
the  cold.  When  sheep  do  not  require 
herding,  as  at  present,  they  should  do 
verv  much  better.  Large  wood  and  iron 
sheds  have  been  erected  for  the  cattle  and 
sheep. 

Mr.  Bates  has  imported  Silver  Wyandottes 
from  the  Transvaal,  and  also  some  Orping- 
tons. His  fowls  have  been  free  from  the 
jigger  fly  and  do  very  well.  Ostriches  may 
also  be  tried. 

Dairying  is  carried  on.  The  paddocks 
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and  homestead  have  been  fenced,  and  Mr. 
Bates  has  grown  3 acres  of  oats  for  his  own 
horses. 


LORD  DELAMERE’S  EAST  AFRICAN 
ESTATES. 

Lord  Delamere  is  undoubtedly  the  one 
man  to  whom  a great  number  of  settlers 
look  for  advice  and  help,  and  on  the 
Legislative  Council  he  is  recognised  as  the 
battler  for  settlers'  interests  and  rights. 
His  willingness  to  help  and  advise  to  the 
best  of  his  ability  is  well  known,  and  the 
writer  can  speak  of  this  from  experience, 
having  received  man}'  kindnesses  and 
much  hospitality  at  his  hands.  His  lord- 
ship,  who  visited  this  country  on  several 
occasions  before  settling,  was  for  years 
a hunter  of  big  game.  He  has  heart  and 
soul  in  the  country,  and  no  one  could  be 
more  sanguine  of  the  future.  He  is  Presi- 
dent of  the  Pastoralists'  Association,  as  well 
as  of  the  Colonists'  Association. 
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Yearling  Ostriciies, 


Imported  Trotting  Stallion. 
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LORD  DELAMERE'S  EAST  AFRICAN  ESTATES. 
ijiPORTED  Shorthorn  Bull  and  Merino  Kasi. 


EAST  AFRICA 


Lord  Dohiinere  comes  of  a very  old 
Cheshire  stock,  from  which  also  sprang  the 
family  of  which  the  Marquis  Cholmondeley 
is  the  present  head.  Vale  Royal,  North- 
wich,  Lord  Delamere’s  seat  in  Cheshire, 
was  acquired  by  marriage  with  an  heiress 
about  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 
centurv. 

In  i(S2i  Thomas  Cholmondelev  was 
created  Laron  Delamere.  d'he  present  peei', 
who  is  his  grandson  and  the  thiril  Laron, 
was  born  on  April  28,  1870,  and  succeeded 
his  father  when  he  was  only  seventeen 
years  of  age.  Ten  years  ago  (1899)  he 
married  Ladv  Florence  Cole,  a daughter  of 
the  fourth  Karl  of  Ivnniskillen,  and  there  is 
one  child  issue  of  the  marriage,  viz.,  the 
lion.  Thomas  Pitt  Hamilton  Cholmondeley, 
born  in  1900. 

Tiir:  Camp,  Njoko. 

'I'his  farm  is  under  the  management  of 
Mr.  J.  R.  Wood,  an  .Vustralianof  considerable 
tanning  e.xperience,  while  Lord  Delamere 
exercises  a close  personal  supervision  and 
direction  of  the  estate,  the  telephone  being 
laid  on  from  his  residence  to  the  farm 
house  as  well  as  to  the  station. 

The  camp,  Njoro,  covers  100,000  acres, 
of  which  30,000  is  timber.  Flowers,  fruit 
trees,  and  vegetables  all  do  excellently  and 
grow  in  great  profusion.  At  the  camp  may 
be  seen  two  cock  and  one  hen  Somali 
ostriches  and  six  East  .Vfrican  birds  for 
breeding  purposes  They  are  kept  in  pens 
and  fed  largely  on  lucerne. 

At  the  farmstead,  which  is  about  a quarter 
of  an  hour  from  Njoro  station,  and  an 
hour  from  Lord  Delamere’s  residence, 
extensive  cultivation  has  been  carried  on, 
including  some  350  acres  of  wheat,  80  acres 
of  maize,  and  8 acres  of  potatoes,  while 
another  25  acres  has  been  devoted  to  ex- 
periments in  various  crops,  including  alfalfa 
(or  lucerne).  Potatoes  yielded  2 tons  to  the 
acre.  The  first  crop  of  wheat  gave  21 
bushels  to  the  acre,  and  the  second  25 
bushels  to  the  acre,  one  bushel  of  seed 
having  been  sown  to  the  acre.  Seven 
months  wheat  has  proved  more  satisfactory 
than  four  months,  owing  to  the  October 
and  November  rains.  iVt  the  time  of 
writing  another  200  acres  is  ready  for 
wheat.  Larley  has  also  been  tried  and  has 
done  excellently. 

It  is  considered  in  this  part  of  the  country 
that  the  best  time  to  plough  is  October  and 
November,  for  sowing  in  June  and  July 
and  reaping  in  December.  .A.fter  two  or 


three  mowings,  clover  takes  the  place  of 
grass,  and  often  looks  more  like  an  English 
lawn  than  a huge  grazing  farm. 

The  farm  implements  consist  of  disc 
ploughs,  seeders,  reapers  and  binders, 
thrashing  machine,  and  in  fact  machinerv 
for  every  class  of  farm  work.  Oxen  supply 
the  motive  power,  although  ploughing  by 
steam  has  been  tried. 

SoYSAJiHU  Kstati-:,  on  Lakk 
Elmkntkita. 

This  estate  is  of  45,000  acres,  and  is  some 
12  miles  from  Nakuru  Station.  Lord 
Delamere  has  lately  acquired  Colonel 
Harrison's  land  and  residence,  a line  stone 
house  overlooking  Lake  Elmentcita. 

The  farm  is  very  beautiful,  being  sur- 
rounded bv  mountains  and  having  the  Lake 
on  one  side.  As  much  as  1 2,000  head  of  game, 
including  hippo,  eland,  zebra,  impala,  Grant 
and  Thompson’s  gazelle,  biishbuck,  reed- 
bnek,  and  duiker  mav  often  be  seen  in  a 
single  day.  Lions,  leopards,  cheetah,  and  an 
occasional  rhino  fill  up  this  list  of  what  might 
be  termed  a sportsman’s  paradise  enclosed 
in  a park.  Needless  to  say,  the  game,  and 
especially  the  last-mentioned  animals,  are 
not  appreciated  by  the  owner,  owing  to 
their  depredations  on  stock,  and  the  bucks’ 
partiality  for  the  best  grazing  land  on  the 
farm.  Leopards  are  the  worst  foe  to  sheep. 
Lord  Delamere  only  preserves  eland,  water- 
buck,  and  hippo,  while  up  to  the  present 
pigs  are  kept  for  the  Indian  sport  of  pig- 
sticking. 

A river  runs  through  the  estate,  and 
so  does  the  railway,  d'here  are  35  miles  of 
fencing. 

The  manager  is  Mr.  S.  McCall,  who  has 
had  a lifetime  of  experience  with  sheep  in 
Scotland.  He  w'ent  to  New  Zealand  to 
buy  the  first  importation  of  sheep  for  Lord 
Delamere. 

SliCi'p. 

There  are  upwards  of  15,000  head  of 
sheep  on  the  estate,  and  by  the  end  of 
1909  another  5,000  should  be  added.  In 
1908  nearly  3,000  wethers  were  sold. 

The  importations  have  been  as  follows  : — 
Originally  imported  in  1904 : 96  Merinos 
from  New  Zealand ; 46  Ryeland  Border 
Leicesters  from  England  ; 300  cross-bred 
from  New  Zealand.  In  1907  : 2 Cheviot 
rams  from  Scotland  ; i pedigree  ram 
from  New  Zealand  ; 49  Corriedale  ewes 
from  New  Zealand.  In  1908  ; 80  pure- 
bred Merinos  from  Australia  ; 230  ewes 
from  .A.ustralia. 
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Lord  Delamere  first  started  sheep  at 
Njoro  in  1904,  but  the  cross-bred  sheep 
(from  native)  nearly  all  died,  and  out  of 
4,000  lambs  only  six  were  kept  alive.  The 
Merino  sheep  from  New  Zealand  did  fairly 
well. 

In  1905  the  sheep  were  transferred  to 
Soysambu,  and  at  the  first  lambing  out 
only  200  were  kept  alive  out  of  2,000. 
Lilt  in  1906  knowledge  and  experience 
began  to  triumph,  and  the  percentage 
amounted  to  87,  while  at  the  time  of  writing 
(December,  1908)  90  per  cent,  have 

prospered. 

'I'he  causes  of  the  early  troubles  were  the 
game  and  native  sheep,  both  of  which 
carried  the  lung  and  stomach  worms,  so 
fatal  to  sheep  in  this  country.  Fencing 
has  to  a large  extent  done  away  with  this 
trouble.  Sheep  are  herded  in  the  daytime 
and  kept  in  sheds  and  bush  kraals  at  night. 
Flocks  arc  of  about  750  sheep  each  (except 
in  the  lambing  season ),  with  one  Masai  herd 
to  each.  The  sheep  and  ostrich  sheds  are 
wattle  and  daub,  with  iron  roofs,  and  all 
are  whitewashed. 

Wool  has  been  exported  and  has  held  its 
own  in  the  London  market.  There  seems 
no  reason  why  East  African  wool  should 
not  be  equal  to  any  other  colonial  product. 
Second  cross  from  native  sheep  (graded 
sheep)  averages  4^  lbs.,  and  was  valued  at 
5rld.  to  8Ad.  per  lb. 

Second  cross-breeding  sheep  are  already 
being  exported  to  German  East  Africa. 

Ostriches. 

One  hundred  young  birds  are  herded  by 
day  and  put  into  sheds  at  night.  They 
were  caught  young  from  wild  parents.  The 
feathers  are  good  in  length,  and  by  atten- 
tion to  breeding  it  is  hoped  to  improve  the 
breadth.  At  Njoro  the  feathers  of  the 
Somali  bird  are  of  liner  texture. 

Cattle. 

Imported  in  1904  : i Shorthorn  bull  ; 
4 Shorthorn  cows  ; 3 Shorthorn  calves. 
Two  Shorthorn  bulls  imported  by  the 
Government  and  bought  by  Lord  Delamere 
died  of  red- water  (Texas  fever). 

Imported  in  1905 : 2 Shorthorn  bulls  ; 
4 Shorthorn  cows.  One  bull  and  the  four 
cows  died  of  red-water. 

Imported  in  1906  (inoculated  for  red- 
water  in  England)  : i Devon  bull ; 2 Devon 
cows.  The  bull  got  loose  at  Nakuru  station 
and  was  accidentally  killed. 

Imported  in  1907  : 6 Shorthorn  bulls  ; 


LORD  DELAMERE’S  EAST  AFRICAN  ESTATES. 

Merino  Kwes  and  Lajibs. 

Second  Cross  from  Naiive  sheer  iiy  JIerino  and  Corriedale  Kams. 

Homestead  at  Soysamue,  Elmenteita  Lake, 
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Firm  Cross  F.wes  from  Xaiive  Sheer  with  Second  Cross  Lambs. 

SHORTHORN  AND  DEVON  CATTLE,  SECOND  CROSS  CATTLE,  SHORTHORN  AND  NATIVE,  AND  ElAND. 

Wheat  Harvest,  Maize  ad.iointno,  rLorcHiNG  at  sa.me  time,  Njoro. 
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Donkey  Mares  with  Zebra  Stallion. 


Breeding  Ostriches. 
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3 Devon  bulls.  These  were  also  inoculated. 
.Again,  one  Devon  bull  was  killed  by  accident- 
imported  in  1908  : 8 Shorthorn  heifers 
(also  inoculated).  Only  one  died. 

Lord  Delamere  formerly  had  1,300  head 
of  cattle,  but  in  1908  he  sold  1,000  head 
to  make  room  for  sheep,  and  7 imported 
bulls  were  also  sold.  At  present  the  pure- 
bred stock  consists  of  3 bulls  and  14  cows, 
while  cattle  from  native  second-cross  are 
hardly  distinguishable  from  pure  bred. 

As  late  as  1903  this  estate  was  stocked 
with  Masai  sheep  and  cattle,  and  these 
could  not  be  removed  until  twelve  months 
later,  when  the  Government  took  the 
matter  in  hand  and,  by  fixed  treaty  for  the 
whole  district,  had  them  removed  to  the 
native  reserves. 

There  are  also  on  the  estate  several 
donkeys  with  zebra  stallions  (quite  tame 
and  caught  on  the  estate),  from  which  it 
is  hoped  to  breed.  Six  eland,  also  tame,  run 
with  the  cattle,  and  are  herded  at  night. 

After  a long  and  stern  fight  against 
almost  countless  obstacles.  Lord  Delamere’s 
pluck  and  perseverance  are  at  length  win- 
ning their  reward.  But  the  record  of  his 
struggle,  in  the  face  of  terrific  odds,  can 
hardly  be  matched  in  the  whole  history  of 
pioneer-farmers. 


THE  EQUATOR  SAWMILLS, 

It  is  eleven  years  since  Dr.  Atkinson 
first  came  to  British  East  Africa,  in  the 


company  of  Lord  Delamere.  Mr.  E.  C. 
.\tkinson  came  in  1900,  and  started  the  first 
sawmill  in  the  country  at  Nairobi.  Four 
years  later  th.e  Equator  Sawmills  were 
started,  with  Dr.  .Atkinson  and  Air.  E.  C. 
.Atkinson  as  partners.  The  mills  are 
4.)  miles  from  AIolo  or  Elbiirgon,  on  the 
railw.ay  line,  and  have  their  own  siding. 
There  is  an  engine  of  100  i.h.p.,  a big 
breaking-down  saw  3 feet  6 inches,  a 
vertical  frame  saw'  32  inches,  two  smaller 
circular  saws,  and  planing  machinery  cap- 
able of  turning  out  from  2,000  to  3,000  feet 
per  day.  Six  Europeans  are  employed  on 
the  staff. 

The  partners  own  10,000  acres  of  land  on 
either  side  of  the  railway,  making  a total  of 
20,000  acres,  mostly  timber,  and  containing 
the  following  trees  : Cedar,  two  varieties 
of  Olive,  Podocarpus  (Yellow  Wood),  Wild 
Almond  or  Red  Stinkwood.  of  South  Africa 
t P \'gcn m africa niiui). 

Logs  arc  taken  into  the  mill  by  means  of 
oxen,  and  contracts  are  let  for  haulage. 
Nothing  is  cut  that  squares  less  than 
8 inches.  It  is  entirely  a local  consump- 
tion, and  the  demand  is  good,  and  likely  to 
increase  as  the  country  develops.  Local 
timber  is  Rs.  lA  per  cubic  foot  at  mill,  a 
price  at  which  only  the  cheapest  timber 
can  be  landed  at  Alombasa,  so  that  when 
freight,  &c.,  is  added,  the  local  production 
comes  out  at  nearly  half  the  price  of  the 
imported.  It  is  also  carried  at  a lower  rate 
on  the  railway. 


in  Dr.  Atkinson's  opinion  timber  for 
building  and  other  purposes  seasons  in 
from  six  to  eighteen  months,  according  to 
size  and  hardness  of  wood.  This  is  quick 
compared  with  other  countries,  and  is 
owing  to  the  dry  climate  and  high  altitude. 

Shingles  for  roofing  will  prove  a boon  to 
this  country,  as  slate  is  unobtainable  and 
corrugated  iron  is  apt  to  be  hot.  The  mills 
are  prepared  to  take  orders  for  window 
frames,  dooiwvays,  &c. 

Alessrs.  Atkinson  had  the  first  imported 
pure-bred  bull  in  the  country,  and  still  take 
keen  interest  in  stock,  but  owing  to  their 
sawmill  business  they  find  their  time  fully 
taken  up  now. 

'They  own  10,000  acres  at  Londiani,  on 
which  a house  has  been  built. 

Dr,  Atkinson  has  taken  a keen  interest  in 
the  Pastoralists’  Association,  and  Mr.  E.  C. 
Atkinson  started  the  Colonists’  Association 
in  Nairobi. 


FOREST  HILL  FARM. 

The  British  farmer  has  always  in  the 
view  of  many  people  been  smitten  with  a 
mania  for  grumbling.  There  is  no  doubt 
he  does  grumble  at  times,  sometimes  with- 
out reason,  but  more  often  with  good 
reason.  The  settler  in  British  East  Africa 
is  not  built  as  a grumbler.  He  is  a cheerful 
optimist,  as  all  energetic  and  enterprising 
people  are.  That  is  the  way  of  Mr.  E.  P. 
Smyth,  the  owner  of  Forest  Hill  Farm.  He 
expresses  himself  as  well  satisfied  with  his 
prospects.  Air.  Smyth  came  from  South 
Africa  in  1904.  His  5,000  acres  are  close 
to  AIolo  Station.  He  has  i mile  of  rail- 
way frontage,  well  watered,  and  there  is 
enough  timber  for  home  use.  The  dwell- 
ing-house is  built  of  wood  and  iron,  and 
there  are  several  outbuildings. 

The  pasturage  is  good  for  sheep  and 
cattle,  but  requires  heavy  stocking,  viz., 
3 sheep  to  the  acre.  At  present  there  are 
50  head  of  native  cattle  and  120  half-bred 
sheep.  He  intends  to  grade  up  both  sheep 
and  cattle,  the  former  from  Alerino  and  the 
latter  from  Frieslands.  Paddocks  are  to  be 
fenced  shortlv  and  trees  planted  for  shade. 

Dairying  is  carried  on  in  a small  way. 


A,  C.  FREEMAN  PANNETT. 

Air.  Ereeman-Pannett,  whose  name  is 
well  known  in  connection  with  the  cotton 
industry,  came  to  East  Africa  in  1908  from 
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the  Oceana  Company,  Xvassaland,  where 
he  was  in  charge  of  the  cotton  growing. 
Previously  for  three  years  he  had  held  the 
position  of  engineer  on  the  cotton  estates. 


N.  HEPPES. 

The  note  that  runs  through  the  settlers 
in  British  East  Africa  is  one  of  hope  and 
cheerfulness,  in  spite  of  all  temporary  dis- 
comforts and  drawbacks.  For  instance,  the 
owner  of  this  farm  had  his  wheat  spoilt  by 
rain,  but  he  is  undaunted,  and  intends  to 
put  more  acres  under  cultivation  year  by 
year,  and  to  make  wheat  the  crop  par 
excellence.  That  way  lies  prosperity. 

Mr.  Heppes  has  about  5,000  acres.  The 
farm  is  about  7 miles  from  Nakuru,  and 
there  are  two  streams  running  through  the 
property.  At  present  there  are  some  150 
head  of  cattle  on  the  estate,  and  100  acres 
of  land  under  cultivation,  including  60 
acres  of  maize,  12  acres  of  wheat,  potatoes 
for  home  use,  and  10  acres  of  wattle  (to 
be  increased),  also  100  gum-trees,  which 
are  coming  on  well.  This  is  not  bad  for 
three  years  (Mr.  Heppes  came  to  British 
East  Africa  in  1906). 

Stock  includes  half-bred  bull  and  native 
cows,  half-bred  sheep  (for  his  own  use), 
half-bred  poultry,  and  50  trained  oxen. 

Great  trouble  is  caused  by  vermin,  but 
that  will,  no  doubt,  be  surmounted  in  time. 


HIGHLANDS  FARM. 

In  farming,  the  choice  of  the  farm  is  half 
the  battle.  If  the  farm  turns  out  to  be 
unsatisfactorily  chosen,  it  is  not  so  easy 
to  change  as  it  would  be,  say,  for  a store- 
keeper to  change  his  store.  Much  of  the 
fruits  of  the  labour  that  he  has  put  into  his 
land  must  necessarily  be  lost  to  the  farmer. 
Messrs.  Drake  & Smith  very  wisely  had  a 
good  look  round  before  they  finally  settled 
down.  They  had  both  been  in  Cape  Colony 
for  a time  with  an  idea  of  starting  farming 
there,  but  eventually  came  to  British  East 
Africa,  and  took  Highlands  Farm  in  1905. 

At  present  there  are  on  the  farm  some 
300  cattle,  400  sheep,  4 large  and  16  small 
ostriches,  i mare  and  filly,  and  about  40 
Plymouth  Rock  fowls.  Messrs.  Drake  & 
Smith  imported  a Shorthorn  bull,  which 
died,  and  then  bought  another  from  Lord 
Delamere.  They  also  imported  3 Shorthorn 
heifers,  all  of  which  have  calved,  and  ail 


have  died  since,  but  the  calves  are  doing 
well.  They  are  breeding  up  from  Short- 
horn cattle  just  now,  but  later  on  native 
cattle  are  to  be  dropped.  At  present  there 
are  over  50  half-bred  and  20  quarter-bred 
cattle. 

They  expect  to  import  shortly  some  30 
ewes  and  10  rams  (Merino)  from  Mr. 
Jonathan  Hobson,  of  Cape  Colony.  At 
present  they  have  i pure-bred  Merino  ram, 
I pure-bred  Corriedale  ram,  and  35  Merino 
sheep,  which  were  bought  in  the  country 
but  came  from  Australia.  The  intention  is 
to  go  in  for  stud  stock.  Sheep  will  be 
the  aim,  before  all  else.  There  is  not  much 
trouble  with  vermin. 

There  is  an  incubator  for  ostriches,  which 
are  to  be  tried  on  a large  scale,  but  Messrs. 
Drake  & Smith  fancy  the  climate  may  be  a 
little  too  cold  and  wet,  but  plenty  of  food 
is  available  for  birds. 

Oats  and  wheat  have  been  planted  for 
home  use  and  arc  doing  well. 

Dairying  has  been  carried  on  for  the  past 
two  years,  and  during  the  last  seven  months 
well  over  2,000  lbs.  of  butter  has  been 
turned  out. 


Messrs.  Drake  & Smith  are  of  opinion 
th.at  the  Molo  District  will  be  very  suitable 
for  horses,  and  it  is  their  intention  to  try 
them  shortly. 

There  is  any  amount  of  water  and  timber 
on  the  estate,  and  all  the  homestead  build- 
ings have  been  built  of  logs,  with  bamboo 
partitions  and  thatched  roofs.  There  is 
also  post  and  rail  fencing  of  miles  for 
ostriches.  Highlands  Farm  is  9 miles  from 
Molo  Station,  and  runs  to  10,000  acres. 


HILL  SIDE. 

Mr.  John  Cushny  had  previous  experi- 
ence in  South  Africa.  He  came  to  British 
East  Africa  in  1905.  Hill  Side  is  i mile 
from  the  railway  station,  and  extends  over 
6,000  acres.  There  is  excellent  running 
water,  and  a sufficiency  of  timber  for  farm 
purposes.  The  buildings  arc  of  stone, 
with  iron  roofs. 

About  50  acres  have  been  fenced,  but 
gardens  only  are  at  present  cultivated. 

The  stock  on  the  farm  consists  of  160 


HIGHLANDS  FARM. 

View  of  Highl.ands,  Property  of  Messrs.  Dr.-\ke  & Smith. 

Imported  ShorthorniCows  with  C.'Uwes  born  on  Property 
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head  of  cattle,  grading  up  to  pure-bred 
bulls  ; 600  native  ewes  grading  up  to 
Merino  rams  ; and  300  goats  grading  up  to 
half-bred  Angora  rams. 

Mr.  Cushny  is  a member  of  the  Land 
Board. 

KABARAGI. 

Messrs,  h'.  \V.  and  A.  A.  Baillie  are  two 
of  the  very  many  settlers  for  whom  British 
East  .\frica  is  indebted  to  South  Africa, 
where  they  had  experience  of  farming.  It 
was  not  till  four  years  after  their  arrival  in 
the  country  11907)  that  they  started  farm- 
ing at  Kabaragi.  This  farm  is  10,000  acres 
in  extent,  partly  covered  with  scrub  bush, 
and  is  15  miles  from  Nakuru  Station. 
Sheep  and  cattle  farming  are  being  carried 
out  at  present.  A dwelling-house  and  50 
acres  of  land  are  fenced,  but  the  game 
plays  havoc  with  the  fences. 

There  arc  30  acres  of  maize,  as  well  as 
trial  crops,  already  under  cultivation.  The 
ground  has  to  be  cleared,  and  perhaps 
later,  if  the  trial  wheat  is  good,  more  mav 
be  planted.  Wattle-trees  are  expected  to 
do  well,  and  fruit  trees  and  grape  vines  are 
to  be  tried. 

The  farm  is  exceptionally  well  watered, 
for  it  has  a frontage  of  4 miles  to  the 
river.  Irrigation  furrows  have  been  taken 
out  about  li  miles. 

There  are  over  200  head  of  cattle  on  the 
farm,  all  doing  very  well.  They  are  breed- 
ing up  from  half-bred  native  bulls  at  present, 
but  are  importing  a pure-bred  bull  from 
South  Africa  shortly,  and  grading  up  native 
ewes  with  Merino  rams  (to  be  imported 
from  South  Africa)  is  to  he  carried  out 
later  on. 

The  brothers  are  quite  satisfied  witli  the 
prospects,  but  would  like  to  see  a more 
definite  policy  with  regard  to  native  labour. 
They  have  a house  in  Nairobi  with  a large 
fruit  garden  attached.  The  Hon.  A.  A. 
Baillie  is  a member  of  the  Legislative 
Council. 


KERINGET  FARM. 

Keringet  Farm,  Powysland  Estate,  is  12 
miles  from  Molo  Station,  and  Messrs.  E.  F. 
Cobb,  J.  H.  Williams,  and  J.  M.  Drury 
have  each  an  interest  in  it.  They  started 
farming  5,000  acres  in  January,  igo8,  with 
570  cattle  and  2,180  sheep.  There  is  plenty 
of  water  and  timber,  including  bamboos, 


and  permission  has  been  granted  for  two 
3'ears  to  cut  in  the  forest. 

Imported  Bulls. — Two  Devons  arid  i 
Ayrshire. 

Imported  Rams. — Ten  Welsh,  3 Corriedale, 
I Merino,  26  Welsh  Kerry. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Williams,  who  is  now  building 
his  own  house,  has  his  wife  and  children 
with  him,  and  all  find  the  climate  excellent. 

Sheep  is  the  aim,  breeding  up  from 
native  with  carcase,  or  big-framed  sheep 
before  putting  on  the  Merino.  They  are 
following  the  lines  of  the  Government  farm 
experiments,  the  idea  being  to  get  a big 
sheep  first  and  wool  after.  Tliree-quarter- 
bred  rams  can  be  bought  at  £1,  while  it 
costs  £()  to  Tio  to  import  pure-bred. 
Instead  of  herding  sheep,  some  400  acres 
at  Quarantine  Camp  are  being  fenced  as  an 
experiment.  Cattle  will  be  turned  loose 
in  another  paddock  of  similar  size,  and  if 
not  molested  by  carnivora,  sheep  will  be 
turned  out  in  like  manner. 

Mr.  Drury  came  here  in  1904  and  took  up 
this  farm  and  went  home,  coming  out  later 
with  Mr.  Cobb,  who  took  up  a farm  of 
35,000  acres.  Mr.  Drury  has  the  manage- 
ment of  Keringet. 

On  the  coast  there  is  a farm  of  2,000  acres 
at  Kilipi,  some  six  hours'  sail  north  of  Mom- 
basa, where  there  is  a good  harbour. 
Rubber,  quick-growing  sisal,  and  possibly 
cocoanuts  will  be  tried.  Clearing  has  to  be 
carried  out  on  a large  scale  ; a good  deal 
has  been  planted  already,  and  catch  crops 
are  put  in  in  the  meantime  till  permanent 
crops  arc  established. 

There  are  10  horses,  4 thorough-bred 
mares,  i Basuto  pony,  i Indian  pony,  3 
mules,  14  donkeys,  from  which  it  is  intended 
to  breed  for  own  use.  Twenty-eight  Berk- 
shire pigs  do  very  well  with  outfeed. 
Donke\'S  are  onl}'  to  be  kept  for  the  breed- 
ing of  mules. 


KIPKELIA  FARM. 

The  growing  of  tobacco  is  likel\'  to 
become  one  of  the  great  industries  of 
British  East  Africa.  So  thinks  Mr.  H.  E. 
Watts,  who  has  obtained  a tobacco  of  a 
good  Havour,  and  intends  to  plant  it  largely 
at  Kipkelia  Farm  with  a view  to  export. 

Stock  at  Kipkelia  consists  of  350  cattle 
(including  a half-bred  Shorthorn  bull),  500 
native  sheep,  200  goats  (including  8 pure- 
bred rams  and  3 three-quarter-bred  Angora 
rams),  25  purc-bred  Berkshire  pigs,  geese, 
and  imported  black  Minorca  fowls.  A marc 
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has  also  been  imported  from  South  Africa 
All  the  foregoing  are  doing  exceedingly 
well. 

About  30  acres  of  land  have  been  culti- 
vated, including  wheat,  barlev,  and  oats,  and 
some  50  acres  of  wheat  will  be  put  in  later 
on.  Wattle  and  gum-trees  have  been 
planted  for  ornamental  purposes.  Maize 
is  also  grown  to  a considerable  extent. 

The  farm,  which  comprises  5,000  acres, 
and  is  about  i mile  from  Lumbwa  Station, 
is  well  watered,  having  a river  running 
right  through  it,  whilst  there  is  enough 
timber  for  Mr.  Watts’s  own  use,  and  the 
Forest  Reserve  adjoins  Kipkelia.  The 
dwelling-house  is  built  of  wood  and  iron, 
tlie  dairv  of  stone,  with  a cement  dairy 
table.  On  an  average  about  200  lbs.  of 
butter  are  turned  out  per  week. 

Mr.  Watts  is  thoroughly  well  satisfied 
with  his  future  prospects.  He  came  from 
South  Africa  in  1904,  and  before  that  he 
had  farmed  in  England. 

w. 

KISHOBO  FARM. 

Young  as  he  is  (he  is  only  thirty-two). 
Lord  Hindlip  has  played  his  part  in  the 
development  of  the  British  Empire.  First 
he  served  as  an  extra  A.D.C.  to  the  Gover- 
nor of  Victoria,  and  then  took  part  in  the 
South  African  War.  He  has  travelled  ex- 
tensively in  Abyssinia,  Canada,  and  the 
East,  and  his  love  of  adventure  and  big 
game  shooting  led  him  into  East  Africa 
Protectorate,  and  since  then  no  name 
has  been  more  prominently  connected 
with  the  rapid  development  of  the  Pro- 
tectorate. His  interest  in  all  things  East 
African  is  shared  b\'  his  wife,  a great- 
granddaughter  of  the  second  Marquess  of 
Bath.  She  is  said  to  be  the  only  lady  in 
English  society  who  has  succeeded  in 
shooting  a giraffe.  It  was  in  the  year  of 
her  marriage  to  Lord  Hindlip  (1904)  that 
Kishobo  Farm  was  taken  up.  It  belongs 
to  the  Hindlip  & F'awcus  Estates,  Ltd.,  of 
which  Lord  Hindlip  and  Mr.  W.  J.  P. 
Fawcus  were  the  joint  founders. 

The  farm,  which  extends  to  27,000  acres, 
is  managed  by  Mr.  Derwent  Fawcus.  It 
reaches  from  Njoro  Station  to  Nakuru 
Station,  with  7 miles  of  frontage  on  the 
Nakuru  Lake,  and  the  railway  borders 
most  parts  on  the  north  side.  There  is  a 
comfortable  dwelling-house  about  2 miles 
from  Njoro  Station,  while  stables  have  been 
built  of  wood  and  iron,  with  cement  floors, 
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Thoroughbred  Smluox.  Watti.e  Plantation, 

I Shorthorn  Bull.  View  of  Kishobo  Farm. 
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and  there  are  also  a number  of  sheds  built 
with  cedar  slabs  and  iron  roofs.  About 
6 miles  of  fencing  have  been  carried  out. 
There  is  plenty  of  timber,  and  a river  runs 
through  the  property,  some  if)  miles  long. 
Three  hundred  acres  of  wattle  have  been 
planted  and  arc  doing  well,  and  another 
i6o  acres  are  growing  at  Nakuru,  the  latter 
having  been  planted  from  one  to  three  years 
ago,  the  present  date  of  writing  being 
January,  lyop. 

Two  Shorthorn,  i Hereford,  and  i De.x- 


from  England,  the  sire  being  Count 
Schomberg  and  the  dam  La  Figlia.  'I'lirce 
brood  mares  were  also  imported  from 
England.  In  addition  there  are  i Arab 
mare  and  4 South  African  mares,  3 locally 
bred  horses,  and  i Tilly  born  on  the  estate, 
as  well  as  3 locally  bred  mares  now  in  foal. 
Horses,  cattle,  and  wattle  are  to  be  the 
principal  care. 

Wheat,  oats,  maize,  and  lucerne  were 
tried  e.xpcrimentally  upon  an  acre  of  land, 
and  all  the  crops  proved  satisfactory,  the 


in  during  the  year  ; and  640  acres  at 
Rewera,  used  for  a coffee  plantation  and 
sisal  nursery. 


MAPUMULU  FARM. 

Where  the  children  can  go,  there  tlic  only 
really  permanent  settlement  can  be  made. 
It  is  pleasant  to  hear  that  the  district  in 
which  Mapumulu  Farm  lies  is  most  healthy, 
and  that  children  do  very  well  there. 

The  Stanton  brothers  came  from  South 
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Dexter-Kcrry  Bull.  H.u.r-iiRED  Shorthorns  .ynd  Herefords. 

GENHR.iL  GROUR  OE  CATTLE. 


ter-Kerry  bulls  have  been  Imported,  and 
there  are  about  300  head  of  cattle.  (Trading 
up  from  native  cattle  is  being  carried  on. 
The  imported  hulls  are  fed  with  green  food 
and  maize  flour,  but  all  other  cattle  on 
pasturage  only. 

Dairy  work  was  carried  on  for  some 
time,  and  about  80  lbs.  of  butter  per  week 
were  turned  out,  but  as  native  cows  gave  so 
little  milk  the  calves  fared  badly,  and  it 
was  decided  to  give  up  dairying  until  the 
half-bred  stock  is  in  full  swing.  Shorthorn 
cattle  are  preferred  at  present. 

.A  thoi'ough-bred  stallion  was  imported 


Cuzco  maize  and  wheat  being  particularly 
good. 

There  is  a wattle  plantation  at  Nakuru,  of 
which  Mr.  R.  Fawcus  is  manager. 

The  following  properties  also  belong  to 
the  hrm : 5,000  acres  in  the  South  Molo 
district,  for  cattle  rearing  ; 3,000  acres  at 
Londiani,  with  a railway  frontage  of  12 
miles  ; a plantation  of  800  acres  on  the 
railway  at  Mazeras,  of  which  an  area  of  200 
acres  is  already  planted  with  rubber  and 
cocoanuts ; 5,000  acres  on  the  Thika  for 
sisal,  with  110,000  plants  in  the  ground  at 
the  beginning  of  1909,  and  80,000  to  be  put 
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Africa  in  1906,  and  bought  the  farm  from 
Mr.  C.  Palmer.  It  is  about  5,000  acres 
in  extent,  and  about  4 miles  from  AIolo 
Station.  There  is  plenty  of  water  all  over 
the  farm,  and  the  rainfall  is  about  50  inches 
per  annum.  It  is  8,500  feet  above  sea- 
level,  very  hilly,  and  an  ideal  place  for 
sheep.  Four  different  kinds  of  clover 
appear  after  the  grass  is  eaten  off. 

Farming  was  started  with  a herd  of 
500  sheep,  of  which  3 rams  and  28  ewes 
are  pure-bred  Merino  and  2 rams  pure- 
bred Corriedales.  In  December  last  (1908) 
the  sheep  consisted  of  50  half-bred,  80 


MAPUMULU  FARM. 


Quarti£r-I!red  .and  Hai-F-bred  Ewes. 


Ufi  rv,  Eirsi  Efroi’RW  Baby  borx  i.v  Molo.  Gfnkrai,  View. 
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quarter-bred,  8o  I'lve-eiqhths  bred,  and  the 
rest  Masai  slieep.  It  is  intended  to  pur- 
chase another  i,ooo  native  sheep,  and  with 
the  aid  of  the  above-mentioned  rams  to 
breed  up  steadilv. 

The  cattle  comprise  i half-bred  Short- 
horn cow,  2 half-bred  Hereford  cows, 
3 half-bred  Guernsey  cows,  2 half-bred 
Devon  cows,  2 quarter-bred  Shorthorn 
bulls,  I three-quarter-bred  Shorthorn  bull, 
I I'lve-eighths-bred  Guernsey  bull,  and  native 
beasts.  The  cattle  are  for  dairy  purposes. 

About  40  acres  are  to  be  ploughed  for 
catch  crops,  and  1,200  acres  will  be  fenced. 
The  garden  and  fruit  trees  do  very  well. 

Doth  Mr.  H.  A.  and  i\Ir.  A.  Stanton 
speak  hopefully  of  the  future. 


MERORONI  FARM. 

It  is  well  for  a country,  and  especially  a 
new  country,  when  it  possesses  men  who 
believe  in  its  future.  Such  an  one  is  Air. 
A.  S.  bdemmer.  Indeed,  he  considers  the 
prospects  of  Dritish  East  Africa  better  than 
those  of  South  Africa,  and  he  has  had  an 
e.xtensivc  experience  of  both  places.  In 
Cape  Colony  he  had  twelve  years'  expe- 
rience of  farming  in  ostriches,  sheep, 
cattle,  and  agriculture.  Then  in  11)03  he 


came  to  British  East  Africa,  and  applied 
for  a grant  of  32,000  acres  of  land,  but  did 
not  get  possession  until  1905,  Ten  thou- 
sand acres  have  been  disposed  of,  and 
another  12,000  acres  in  the  Uasin  Gishu 


District  are  for  sale.  The  remainder  Air. 
Memmer  is  farming  himself.  Aleroroni  is 
3 miles  from  the  railway  line,  and  about 
8 miles  from  Xakuru  Station,  some  6,000 
feet  above  sea-level.  Two  Europeans  and 
some  16  natives  are  employed. 

Cattle  consist  of  130  head,  including  50 
quarter-bred  from  half-bred  Shorthorn  bull. 
'1  here  is  now  a three-quarter-bred  Short- 
horn bull  to  be  used  for  grading  up  the 
native  cattle,  and  these  should  be  immune 
from  disease.  There  are  also  45  trained 
oxen  in  use. 

There  are  some  400  half-bred  ewes  with 
pure-bred  Alerino  rams  from  South  Africa. 
These  are  kept  in  open  sheds  for  the  sake 
of  gcod  ventilation. 

Eorty  ostriches  were  reared,  from  a few 
days  old  to  two  years,  but  w'ere  then  sold 
as  the  camp  was  unfinished  and  zebras 
were  constantly  damaging  the  fences. 
Now  that  the  fences  have  been  made 
practically  zebra-proof  ostriches  will  be 
kept  again.  Air.  Flennner  considers  the 
local  birds  are  larger  than  the  South 
African  varieties  and  much  easier  to  rear, 
while  there  is  ample  indigenous  food  for 
them.  He  does  not  believe  in  herding 
them.  Poultry  (White  Orpingtons)  also  do 
very  well. 

.\  river  runs  through  the  property,  and 


between  7,000  and  8,000  acres  have  been 
fenced  (nine  strands  of  wire).  The  home- 
stead is  complete,  and  some  fine  buildings 
have  been  erected.  There  is  a vegetable 
garden  with  a luxurious  growth  of  vege- 
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tables.  Tobacco  has  been  very  successful, 
and  it  will  be  grown  and  cured  on  an 
extensive  scale. 

Air.  h'lemmer  was  on  the  Rapid  .Allotment 
Board,  organised  to  allot  some  200  farms, 
and  know’s  the  country  as  well  as  most 
men.  He  takes  a keen  interest  in  local 
institutions  and  politics. 

MIDVALLEY. 

Air.  G.  A.  Ross  has  the  qualifications  for 
success.  He  had  had  six  years’  farming 
experience  in  Canada  and  five  years  in 
South  Africa  when  he  came  up  three  years 
ago  (1906)  from  the  Transvaal.  In  January, 
1908,  he  leased  Alidvalley  from  Air.  A.  H. 
James.  The  farm  is  1,350  acres  in  extent, 
has  a stream  running  along  its  northern 
boundary,  and  is  about  6 miles  from  Nakuru 
Station. 

Some  25  acres  of  land  are  cultivated  with 
mixed  crops,  including  wheat,  oats,  maize, 
lucerne,  and  potatoes,  all  being  grown 
experimentally.  The  wheat,  planted  from 
seed  grown  in  the  Nairobi  District,  did 
well,  but  should,  in  Air.  Ross’s  opinion, 
have  been  planted  in  August.  Oats  proved 
good  off  raw  ground,  and  a large  area  is  to 
be  planted  next  year.  Air.  Ross  thinks  the 
soil  is  not  deep  enough  for  lucerne  to  be 
satisfactory.  Potatoes  grow  excellenth'. 

At  present  there  are  about  230  head  of 
cattle  for  dairy  purposes,  and  also  30  very 
line  transport  oxen.  Three  breeds  of 
poultry  have  been  imported,  namely.  Buff 
Orpington,  Plymouth  Rock,  and  Black 
Alinorca. 

Air.  Ross  is  a member  of  the  committees 
of  most  of  the  local  enterprises,  and  does  a 
lot  of  jobbing  at  the  local  stock  sales.  He 
intends  to  take  up  another  1,640  acres 
adjoining  Nakuru  Lake  (the  boundary  of 
the  farm  being  only  i mile  from  Nakuru 
Station),  with  a view  to  dairy  and  poultry 
farming. 


NAKURU  HOTEL. 

The  greater  the  number  of  hotels  planted 
in  a new  country  the  more  rapid  will  be 
the  development  of  that  country.  They 
lure  the  visitor  in  search  of  health  and 
sport,  and  are  a great  boon  to  the  prospec- 
tive settler  while  he  is  looking  round  him, 
and  until  such  time  as  he  can  build  a home- 
stead for  his  own  use.  They  are  equally 
useful  to  those  who  go  up  and  down  the 


GENERAL  VIEW  OF  MIDVALLEY  FARM. 


MEEORONI  FARM. 


View  of  Homestead. 

PUKE-isREi)  Merino  Rams. 
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country  in  pursuit  of  their  business,  and 
they  form  a convenient  centre  of  social 
intercourse  for  settlers  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. 

Some  such  views  were  in  the  mind  of 
Lord  Delamere  when  he  erected  this  hotel 
about  eighteen  months  ago.  It  is  sur- 
rounded by  a wide  verandah,  from  which 
there  is  a beautiful  view  of  Nakuru  Lake. 

'rhe  hotel  has  accommodation  for  50 
people.  There  is  a large  dining-room, 
sitting-room,  bar,  and  billiard-room  ; also 
stabling  for  15  horses.  Stores  of  tinned 


NDIMU  FARM. 

Mr.  C.  L.  Clutterbuck  is  a keen  sportsman 
and  races  a good  deal,  having  won  most  of 
the  principal  events  at  Nairobi  with  two 
Australian  mares,  (iladys  and  Kathleen. 
He  came  to  British  East  Africa  in  1904 
from  England,  where  he  had  been  farming 
live  or  six  years.  He  worked  at  iirst  for 
Lord  Hindlip,  and  then  managed  the  dairy 
for  Lord  Delamere.  Afterwards  he  took 
up  a farm,  at  Xjoro,  of  3,000  acres,  named 
N'dimu.  This  farm  is  bordered  by  a forest, 
but  a large  portion  of  the  land  is  plains, 


is  on  the  coast,  sisal  is  also  grown.  The 
two  estates  amount  to  some  16,000  acres. 

A large  contract  has  been  secured  from 
the  railway  for  timber,  and  fuel  is  supplied 
from  Xakuru  to  the  Lake, ' including  the 
Lake  steamers.  Mr.  Clutterbuck  has  his 
own  sawmill.  Some  5,000  cubic  feet  of 
fuel  is  cut  per  day — viz.,  one  train  load.  It 
consists  mostly  of  cedar,  olive,  and  iron- 
wood.  d'hree  Europeans  and  from  seven 
to  eight  hundred  natives  are  emploved. 

A big  trade  is  done  with  the  Wandorobo 
natives  (the  wild  men  of  the  forest),  and  a 


goods,  tobacco  and  cigarettes,  Xc.,  are  kept 
for  the  convenience  of  travellers.  The 
hotel  is  only  three  minutes’  walk  from  the 
railwaj^  station.  The  manager,  Mr.  Erou- 
ville  d' Etienne,  has  a long  lease  of  the  hotel, 
and  he  and  his  wife  are  always  most  kind 
and  attentive. 

Tlie  climate  of  Nakuru  is  perfect,  and  can 
be  recommended  to  those  who  are  in  search 
of  health.  Good  sport  is  to  be  obtained,  and 
there  are  nice  rides  in  the  district.  About 
20  natives  are  employed  in  the  hotel. 


NAKURU  HOTEL. 

and  it  is  here  that  wheat  is  to  be  grown 
as  soon  as  it  has  been  proved  that  it  can  be 
done  successfully.  Oats  grown  for  home 
use  were  most  satisfactory.  The  railway 
runs  through  the  property,  and  a splendid 
view  is  obtained  from  the  homestead,  which 
is  surrounded  by  a well-kept  and  pretty 
garden. 

Mr.  Clutterbuck  has  also  a freehold  farm 
of  1,000  acres  at  Nakuru  for  the  purpose  of 
growing  black  wattle,  and  5,000  acres  at 
Molo,  where  sheep  are  to  be  run  ; while, 
among  other  interests,  he  has  a share  in  the 
Sabaki  Rubber  Estates  and  the  Mambrui 
Rubber  Estates.  At  the  latter  place,  which 
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mill  has  been  erected  for  the  purpose  of 
grinding  matama,  the  native  grain. 

NGONGO  GERI  (THE  SPOTTED  EYE) 
FARM. 

Although  Mr.  Trevor  Sheen  only  came 
from  India  in  1908,  he  has  already  made  his 
presence  felt  in  British  East  .Africa.  He 
worked  for  fourteen  months  on  railway 
transport,  and  then  with  his  own  waggons 
and  oxen  ran  transports  to  Lake  A'ictoria 
Nvanza,  and  built  the  waggon  road  to 
Mumias.  When  land  was  thrown  open  he 


NDIMU  FARM. 


Mu.  CLfTTEKBI  LK'S  GL.\I)VS. 

l-'ri'.i,  CUTiixci,  Mai-  Kscaki'MI-.n i . 
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obtained  5,000  acres  at  Njoro,  adjoinin<f 
the  railway  line.  This  property  is  well 
watered  by  the  Njoro  River,  and  is  bounded 
on  one  side  by  the  railway  line  for  3 miles 
and  on  the  other  side  by  the  Njoro 
township.  Here  he  has  built  a dwelling- 
house  (six  rooms)  of  cedar  with  an  iron 
roof. 

Some  250  acres  of  find  have  been  culti- 


vision  of  a European,  wliile  contracts  are 
undertaken  for  ploughing  and  developing 
land. 

In  addition,  he  has  a farm  of  5,000  acres 
on  the  Kabuku  River  in  the  Fort  Hall 
District  for  the  purpose  of  sisal  growing  ; 
and  another  farm  of  8,000 acres  at  Mvvatate, 
in  the  \'oi  District,  on  which  a stone  house 
has  been  built. 


Fifteen  Romney  Marsh  sheep  were  im- 
ported, including  live  rams,  and  these  are 
being  used  to  breed  up  from  Masai  sheep. 
Cattle  and  sheep  both  do  well,  and  Romney 
IMarsh  sheep  will  be  persevered  with. 

The  ostriches  are  Somali  birds,  six  hens 
and  two  cocks.  They  are  not  herded,  but 
return  to  the  homestead  nightly  to  be  fed 
If  the  ostriches  continue  to  be  successful 


•.  i 


N'.mivi',  Cows  anii  II m.f-hki.I)  Cm.vks. 

vated  with  wheat,  and  after  the  third  crop 
lucerne  is  to  be  planted.  A few  cows  are 
kept  for  his  own  use,  and  about  400  oxen 
are  used  for  transport,  tSsc.  Mr.  'Prevor 
Sheen  has  a regular  service  of  transport 
lunning  between  Nairobi  and  Fort  11. dl, 
and  has  just  started  a regular  service  from 
\'oi  to  Kilimanjaro. 

Mr.  Trevor  Sheen  emplovs  one  Dutch 
overseer  and  about  40  natives.  Limekilns 
are  in  operation  at  Kiambii  under  the  super- 


OVERHADDON  FARM. 

KI'.nt  and  Roiinev  Marsh  Ram. 

SllOkrilORN  Illill-ERS,  Kl.liOAN'CE  ANi)  SE.MlUh. 

OVERHADDON  FARM. 

Whatever  else  is  wanting  at  Overhaddon 
Farm  it  is  certainlv  not  water,  for  five 
streams  join  on  the  property,  and  there  is 
also  a permanent  spring  near  the  home- 
stead. 

At  present  there  are  100  cattle,  200  sheep, 
and  a few  ostriches.  A shorthorn  bull  and 
two  heifers  were  imported.  The  bull  died 
of  red-water,  but  tlie  heifers  and  the  progeny 
of  the  bull  are  all  doing  satisfactorily. 
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ilRDUP  01-  Kent  Rams,  Kwes,  and  Lajihs. 

they  will  be  run  on  a large  scale.  Fanerolle 
and  Black  Minorca  poultrv  have  been  im- 
ported and  are  doing  extraordinarily  well. 

Both  butter  and  cheese  arc  made,  and 
some  10  lbs.  per  day  are  turned  out. 

Eleven  acres  of  land  have  been  planted 
with  oats,  mangolds,  and  potatoes,  all  of 
which  thrive.  A shelter  belt  of  wattle- 
trees  has  been  planted,  and  fruit  trees  are 
shortlv  to  be  put  in. 

Overhaddon  Farm  is  8,500  feet  above  sea- 


NAKURU  TO  THE  LAKE 


level,  and  i6  miles  from  Molo  Station.  It 
runs  to  10,000  acres.  The  owners  are 
Messrs.  J.  and  C.  W.  R.  Abrahams.  The 
first-named  came  to  British  East  Africa 
from  England  in  1905. 


W G.  SEWALL. 

Mr.  Scwall  hails  from  Boston,  U.S.A., 
where  he  was  born.  His  Puritan  ancestors 
went  out  to  America  in  1635,  and  the  family 
turned  its  attention  to  banking.  He  is  a B.A. 
(Harvard),  1907,  F.A.G.S.,  F.R.G.S.,  and 
has  written  several  articles  on  shooting, 
and  delivered  lectures  before  the  American 
Geographical  Societies,  and  other  societies 
interested  in  travel.  He  was  at  one  time 
connected  with  the  Diplomatic  Service  of 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  Scwall  has  shot  and  tished  in  and 
about  the  following  countries  : Labrador, 
Newfoundland,  British  Columbia,  Mexico, 
Puerto  Rico,  Alaska,  Western  plains  of 
U.S.A.,  Ceylon,  India,  Burma,  China, 
Japan,  overland  from  Djibouti,  and  through 
Abyssinia,  British  and  Italian  Somaliland 
to  British  East  Africa,  Uganda,  the 
Congo,  German  East  Africa,  and  North- 
West  Rhodesia. 

He  has  shot  for  three  yeai  s in  and  about 
British  East  Africa,  and  each  time  he  has 
visited  it  likes  it  the  more,  and  has  hnally 
decided  to  settle.  He  has  taken  13,000 
acres  of  land  adjoining  Lord  Delamerc,  at 
Njoro,  and  his  intention  is  to  grow  wheat. 
Two  hundred  acres  are  to  be  put  under 
wheat  this  year  (1909),  and  it  is  hoped  to  have 
another  600  acres  next  3'ear,  and  eventually 
to  plough  the  land  with  steam  ploughs,  &c. 

Mr.  Scwall  hopes  soon  to  have  tenants 
growing  wheat  on  a co-operative  sj^stem. 
For  this  puipose  he  has  already  had  two 
applications. 


C.  E.  SMITH'S  FARM. 

There  are  few  men  who  know  their 
Africa  in  general,  and  their  British  East 
Africa  in  particular,  better  than  Mr.  C.  E. 
Smith.  He  is  an  engineer  by  trade,  but 
farmed  in  Natal  for  hve  years,  after  which 
he  went  to  the  Transvaal  to  work  at  his 
trade,  and  later  on  found  his  way  to 
Rhodesia  prospecting.  Twelve  years  ago 
he  came  to  British  East  Africa.  He  has 
travelled  in  the  Congo  territory  and  the 
Abyssinian  border,  and  practicall}"  all  over 
the  Protectorate. 


His  farm  consists  of  2,000  acres,  of  which 
a quarter  is  planted  with  wattle.  Four 
hundred  thousand  trees  have  been  planted 
already,  the  oldest  being  over  three  \^ears, 
and  the  youngest  one  and  a quarter  years. 
Here  are  some  significant  results  obtained 
bv  Mr.  Smith  : — 

Present  tanning  of  bark  : 43‘8  per  cent, 
against  3436  per  cent,  in  Natal  and 
38'40  per  cent,  in  Australia.  In  Natal, 
56  lbs.  bark  per  tree  is  obtained  in  the 
fifth  3'ear,  70  lbs.  in  the  sixth  3’ear, 
and  84  lbs.  in  the  seventh  year  ; but  East 
Africa  should  beat  it  hollow.  Mr.  Smith's 
opinion  is  that  wattle  is  to  be  one  of  the 
great  industries  of  British  East  Africa. 
The  cost  of  planting  and  upkeep  of  plants 
is  Rs.  10  per  acre. 

Mr.  Smith  has  built  a homestead  himself 
1 mile  from  the  railwa3’  station  and 
within  TOO  yards  from  the  line.  He  has  also 
put  up  some  6 miles  of  fencing,  6 wire, 
posts  10  feet  apart.  All  this  is  the  single- 
handed  w'ork  of  four  years. 

A river  with  3 miles  frontage  forms  one 
boundary,  and  over  100  acres  if  necessary 
can  be  irrigated.  Vegetables,  Howers,  &c., 
do  very  well.  The  garden  contains  over 
400  fruit  trees—  European  citrus,  figs,  plums, 
apples,  pears,  &c.  Mr.  Smith  is  experi- 
menting in  budding  fruit  trees,  (S:c.  He 
finds  that  strawberries  llourish. 

A span  of  oxen  has  jiloughed  over  550 
acres,  and  150  acres  more  is  to  be  planted 
with  wattle.  Mr.  Smith  is  under  contract 
with  the  railwa3’  to  supph'  200,000  cubic 
feet  of  timber  per  annum  for  35  3'ears. 


SUBUGO  VALLEY  FARM. 

When  Mr.  A.  H.  James  came  to  British 
East  Africa  from  England  four  years  ago 
he  had  had  no  previous  experience  in  farm- 
ing. But  he  has  a great  belief  in  the  future 
of  the  country,  and  has  acquired  several 
interests  in  it.  Naturally  he  has  had  to 
proceed  experimentally  in  his  farming 
operations.  At  his  Subugo  Valley  Farm 
he  intends  to  pay  special  attention  to  cattle 
and  ostriches.  Cattle  will  be  bred  up 
from  native  cows  to  cross  with  pure-bred 
Guernsey  and  three-quarter-bred  Shorthorn 
bulls.  i\Ir.  James  has  several  ostriches. 
He  intends  to  breed  sheep  at  his  farm  at 
Lake  Nakuru. 

Subugo  Valley  Farm  is  well  watered  and 
timbered,  and  is  very  good  for  stock-raising. 
At  present  Mr.  James  is  experimenting  in 
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planting.  V'egetables  are  doing  well.  He 
supplies  butter  and  dairy  produce  in  a small 
way,  and  honey  is  to  be  exported  by  and 
by.  Mr.  James  means  to  farm  on  a large 
scale  when  he  has  acquired  the  necessary 
experience.  He  has  an  acreage  of  5,650  at 
vSubugo  Valiev. 


THORNE  BROTHERS  (NAKURU). 

The  builder  is  obviousl3'  a very  useful 
person  in  a new  country  like  British  East 
Africa,  and  Thorne  Brothers  cannot  com- 
plain of  any  lack  of  work  since  they  esta- 
blished themselves  in  1906  as  general 
builders,  coach,  waggon,  and  furniture 
makers.  Carpentry  and  repairing  of  all 
sorts  is  also  undertaken,  as  well  as  con- 
tracts for  fencing,  100  miles  of  which 
have  already  been  put  up  for  customers. 

Messrs.  Thorne  had  had  previous  ex- 
perience in  Johannesburg  in  this  kind  of 
business.  When  they  came  to  British  East 
Africa  in  1904,  Mr.  P.  G.  Thorne  went  at 
first  to  work  for  Lord  Delamere,  and 
Messrs.  1 1.  & N.  Thorne  farmed  at  Ndragua, 
on  the  i\berdare  Hills. 

Thorne  Brothers  have  also  started  as 
brickmakers.  Bricks  are  now  being  made 
at  Njoro  after  eight  months’  experimenting, 
and  up  to  November,  iqo8,  over  120,000 
had  been  turned  out,  all  hand-made. 
Blacks  are  being  shipped  as  far  as  Nairobi, 
and  special  rates  have  been  granted  by  the 
railway.  About  seventy  hands  are  employed 
in  this  department  of  the  business  alone. 

At  Nakuru  a new  building  for  workshops, 
Nc.,  is  to  be  erected  early  in  1909. 

Ml'.  P.  G.  4’horne  is  Secretary  to  the 
Rift  \kille3''  Sports  Club,  the  Pastoralists’ 
Association,  and  the  Nakuru  Show  Com- 
mittee. 


YERGEZICHT. 

“Vergezicht”  means,  in  plain  English, 
“ Distant  Ahew."  It  did  not  come  into  the 
hands  of  Mr.  A.  A.  Ortlepp  b3'  the  ordinar3’ 
means  of  purchase.  As  a surver'or  he 
obtained  a contract  with  the  Government 
and  received  the  farm  in  part  payment.  It 
has  an  elevation  of  6,500  feet,  runs  to  5,000 
acres,  and  is  9 miles  from  Nakuru.  Two 
rivers  run  through  it,  and  as  much  as  100 
acres  can  be  got  under  irrigation.  There 
are  already  over  4 miles  of  irrigation 
furrows.  There  is  plenty  of  timber,  the 
soil  is  good,  and  the  whole  farm  arable. 
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Coffee  should  do  well,  just  below  the  timber 
belt. 

The  ^o  acres  of  land  under  cultivation 
include  some  q acres  of  orchard  and  lo 
acres  of  maize  and  potatoes.  \'egetables 
are  a successful  crop.  The  orchard  con- 
tains about  1,000  trees  of  apples,  pears, 
plums,  peaches,  apricots,  tigs,  walnuts, 
cherries,  quinces,  and  over  loo  vines,  all 
bearing  and  doing  e.xceptionally  well. 
Citrus-trees  are  to  be  planted  later  on. 

Stock  at  present  consists  of  about  35 
cattle  (some  of  them  half-bred),  2 horses, 
and  poultry.  Mr.  Ortlepp  has  recently  sold 
a half-bred  Shorthorn  bull. 

Mr.  Ortlepp  is  a Cape  Colonist  by  birth, 
but  came  to  British  Kast  Africa  from  the 
Orange  River  Colony  in  iqoq.  He  intends 
to  go  in  principally  for  wheat-growing,  and 
hopes  to  e.xport  fruit. 


WESTMORLAND  FARM. 

Mr.  A.  F.  Duder  is  one  of  the  many  men 
who  came  to  British  East  Africa  by  way  of 
South  Africa.  He  is  just  the  sort  of  settler 
a new  country  wants,  for  he  had  had  e.xpc- 


rience  of  farming  even  before  he  left  the 
Alotherland.  He  went  out  in  i()oo  from 
England  to  South  Africa,  where  he  was  on 
Government  farms  after  the  war.  h'our 
years  later  he  arrived  in  Nairobi,  and  set 
to  work  on  16,000  acres  of  land  at  Muho- 
roni,  4,000  of  which  were  his  own  property. 
He  gave  up  his  interest  in  this  farm  on 
account  of  malarial  fever,  and  then  worked 
for  the  (jovernment  in  the  Nandi  Reserve 
(repatriating,  &c.).  Afterwards  he  went 
into  partnership  with  Mr.  F.  A.  Bates  at 
Molo,  and  took  up  7,000  acres.  In  1908  he 
dissolved  partnership,  and  early  in  the 
same  year  he  managed  6,000  head  of  cap- 
tured stock  at  Kericho,  in  the  Lumbwa  Dis- 
trict, as  well  as  Government  cattle  captured 
in  the  Kisii  Expedition.  Then  he  took 
Westmorland  Farm,  of  2,800  acres,  ii  miles 
from  Molo  Station.  Here  he  has  plenty  of 
timber  for  his  own  use,  excellent  grazing 
for  sheep  and  cattle,  and  a good  water 
supph’.  He  is  much  troubled  by  carni- 
vora, but  that  is  a drawback  that  will  be 
lessened  as  time  goes  on.  Spur  fowl,  snipe, 
quail,  and  partridge  are  plentiful. 

At  present  Mr.  Duder  has  130  head  of 
cattle  (250  head  have  been  sold  during  the 


past  three  years),  i Shorthorn  bull  (Lord 
Ilchester's  strain),  4 Merino  ewes  from 
Australia,  2 Merino  rams  from  South 
Africa,  i Abyssinian  mule,  and  poultr}’ 
(Silver  W^yandotte  and  Buff  Orpington). 
There  are  also  8 transport  oxen.  The 
imported  stock  are  all  doing  well,  and  the 
Shorthorn  bull  has  never  had  a day's  sick- 
ness in  two  years.  'I'he  death-rate  of 
calves  is  5 per  cent,  per  annum,  lambs 
10  per  cent,  per  annum. 

Sheep  and  cattle  are  also  being  graded 
up  from  native  stock.  Black  wattle  is  to 
be  planted  as  a shelter  for  stock,  &c.,  and 
the  fencing  off  of  paddocks  is  to  be  started 
shortly. 

The  dairy  is  fitted  with  the  latest  imple- 
ments, and  it  is  intended  to  produce  40  lbs. 
of  butter  per  week. 

A small  garden  and  vegetables  do  well 
during  the  dry  season.  There  is  occasion- 
ally a degree  of  frost,  and  the  minimum 
temperature  recorded  is  31°,  and  the  maxi- 
mum 85°.  The  buildings  are  of  split  cedar 
logs,  with  iron  roof,  and  thatched.  From 
one  tree  on  the  farm  seme  800  logs,  8 feet 
long,  were  cut,  and  a waggon  has  been  built 
from  timber  growing  on  the  property. 
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FAUNA 

GAME  IN  BRITISH  EAST  AFRICA 


N British  East  Africa 
the  preservation  of 
game  had  a better 
start  than  in  any 
other  part  of  Africa, 
because  it  had  game 
laws  before  it  had 
settlement  ; and  at  no 
time  was  there  any  very  heavy  shooting. 
'I'he  head  and  hide  hunter  never  had  a 
chance  in  the  countr_v,  as  no  sale  of  skins 
has  been  allowed,  and  without  this  induce- 
ment to  slanghter  there  are  few  men  who 
would  kill  for  the  sake  of  killing,  even  if 
there  were  no  game  regulations. 

The  amount  killed  by  sportsmen  for 
trophies  and  by  settlers  and  others  for  food 


Bv  A.  HT.AYNEY  I'KRCIVAL. 

will  take  a long  time  seriouslvto  reduce  the 
numbers  of  game  animals,  and  I have  everv 
hope  that  British  East  Africa  will  long  be 
able  to  offer  the  big-game  hunter  good 
sport. 

I am  told  that  it  is  generally  thought  that 
East  .Vfrica  is  shot  out.  To  this  I can  only 
reply  that  during  the  last  season  (1908-9) 
the  average  size  of  heads  has  been  good, 
and  quite  a number  of  extremely  big  and, 
in  some  cases,  record-breaking  heads  have 
been  obtained. 

Of  lion  there  has  never  been  such  a bag 
made,  and  I do  not  think  better  manes  have 
ever  been  obtained  anywhere  in  Africa.  In 
spite  of  the  numbers  of  lion  killed  there 
are  still  plenty  left — too  many  in  some 
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parts  of  the  Athi  I'lains,  where  of  late  they 
have  been  killing  stock. 

The  following  notes  on  the  game  of  the 
various  districts  will,  I hope,  be  of  use  to 
intending  sportsmen  in  showing  where  the 
various  species  may  be  obtained. 

The  usual  season  for  shooting  in  this 
country  is  from  October  to  April,  but  if  a 
man  is  willing  to  put  up  with  some  discom- 
fort he  will  get  just  as  good  shooting,  and 
find  fewer  guns  out,  if  he  shoots  during  the 
rains  of  April  and  for  a few  months  after- 
wards : for  elephant  this  is  the  right  time, 
and  where  elephants  would  never  be  seen 
during  the  dry  season  they  may  fre- 
quentl}^  be  shot  in  the  rains.  For  lion,  too, 
the  rains  arc  best,  as  the}^  are  then  swamped 


out  of  the  reedbeds  and  stay  much  more  in 
the  open,  not  liking  a wet  couch  in  long 
grass  or  reeds. 

The  rain  seldom  lasts  all  day,  hut  as  a 
rule  starts  about  four  in  the  afternoon  and 


A.  BLAYNEY  PERCIVAL. 


stops  before  daylight,  so  that  one  may  shoot 
or  ti'avel  during  the  morning  and  get  into 
camp  before  the  rain  comes  on  in  the 
afternoon. 

'I'he  country  may  be  divided  into  a 
number  of  districts,  differing  in  class  and 
in  varieties  of  game. 

The  most  northern  district  is  Jubaland, 
a dry,  sandy  country  between  the  Tana 
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Kiver  on  the  south  and  Juba  on  the  north, 
though  a small  area  of  this  same  type  of 
country  and  game  is  also  found  on  the 
southern  bank  of  the  Tana.  The  game  is 
similar  to  Somaliland. 

Elephants — not  numerous  and  mostly 
found  far  inland,  though  a few  are  on  the 
Tana,  a few  miles  from  the  sea.  Rhinoceros 
are  scarce.  (liraffe — numerous  through- 
out the  whole  district.  Hippopotamus — 
numerous  in  both  the  rivers.  Orv.x  beisa 


-numerous.  Lesser  kudu — fair  numbers. 
Topi — numerous.  Hunter’s  antelope — fairly 
numerous,  a local  species  confined  to  this 
district  and  found  nowhere  else.  Waller's 
and  Peters’  gazelles — fair  numbers. 

Bush  pig  are  common,  and  in  the  Juba 
the  crocodiles  are  well  known  for  their 
size  and  their  man-eating  habits. 

South  of  the  Tana  River  and  along  the 
coast  the  country  is  mostly  thick  tropical 
bush,  almost  the  only  openings  being  the 
native  shambas.  Surface  water  is  scarce, 
and  game  is  seldom  seen  e.xcept  in  the 
rains,  when  watcrbuck,  reedbuck,  and 
bushbuck  arc  found  in  fair  numbers. 
Ivlephant  are  very  local,  and  seldom 
appear  except  some  20  miles  south  of 
Malindi,  at  the  village  of  Umtondea,  where 
of  late  years  they  have  done  a lot  of 
damage  to  the  native  crops. 

Buffalo  are  numerous  in  several  places — 
in  fact,  wherever  there  is  water  for  them  to 
drink. 

South  of  the  railway  and  towards  the 
German  border  is  the  only  locality  in 
British  East  Africa  where  sable  antelopes 
are  known  to  exist.  They  are  by  no  means 
numerous  and  are  extremely  local.  In  the 
same  district  are  found  Coke’s  hartebcest, 
a few  eland,  and  several  of  the  small 
duikers  and  dik  dik. 

When  the  game  comes  down  in  the  rains 
it  is  followed  by  vermin  and  by  lions — big, 
maneless  fellows,  who  frequently  take  to 
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killing  the  go;its  of  the  natives,  and  are  apt 
to  become  extremely  bold  and  dangerous. 

Hunting  dogs  also  come  down  but  are 
seldom  seen.  AIv  only  view  of  them  was 
when  cycling  from  Mombasa  to  Takaungu. 
I was  alone,  far  ahead  of  my  safari,  when 
turning  a corner  I found  myself  almost  on 
top  of  several  dogs.  I could  not  have 
stopped  if  I had  wanted,  so  I let  out  a yell 
and  went  through  them.  They  only  just 
gave  me  room  to  pass,  as  the  road  was 
through  such  thick  stuff  that  they  could  not 
get  more  than  a few  feet  off  it.  They  made 
no  attempt  to  follow  me. 

'I'he  more  northern  part  of  this  district  is 
similar  to  the  Jubaland  district,  and  here 
topi,  waterbuck,  zebra,  and  Peters’  gazelle 
are  found  in  fair  numbers. 

Directly  inland  from  the  tropical  coast 
belt  is  a long  strip  of  dry  scrub  country 
known  as  the  Tarn  Desert.  Little  or  no 
game  is  found  here  except  a few  dik  dik 
and  Waller’s  gazelle. 

Beyond  this  again  and  to  the  south  of  the 
railway  is  the  Seringati,  dry  sandv  country, 
mostly  open  plains  and  similar  in  many 
ways  to  Jubaland.  Water  is  scarce,  but 
where  it  is  found  game  is  numerous. 
Rhinoceros,  giraffe,  Oryx  callotis,  eland, 
W’aller’s  and  Grant’s  gazelle  are  the  chief 
species  of  game  found  ; the  elephant 
during  the  rains  only. 

Lions  are  numerous  at  times  and  have 
been  little  shot.  To  the  irorlh  and  east  the 
Seringati  is  bounded  by  low  bush  veldt,  dry 
country,  thickly  covered  with  thorn  bush, 
and  this  class  of  country  extends  along  the 
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the  Machakos  hills,  and  crossing  the  Athi 
River  it  extends  north  and  west  over  an 
enormous  area  of  country.  Throughout 
this  bush  country  the  rhinoceros,  which  are 
very  troublesome,  are  very  numerous.  In 
the  more  open  parts  one  can  see  from  ten 
to  twenty  in  a day’s  march. 

To  hear  an  old  rhino  snorting  and  moving 
around  in  bush  so  thick  that  one  cannot  see 
more  than  the  length  of  one’s  gun  is  enough 
to  try  the  strongest  nerves.  This  is  particu- 
larly so  when,  as  is  almost  sure  to  be  the 
case,  one  is  travelling  along  a rhino  track, 
they  being  the  only  tracks  through  the 
bush. 

Llephant  are  not  numerous  except  in  the 
north-western  part,  near  the  Mumoni  dis- 
trict, but  a troop  or  two  range  about  the 
Tsavo  River.  Giraffe,  rhinoceros,  buffalo, 
eland,  greater  and  lesser  kudu,  roan,  and 
Oryx  callotis  are  the  more  interesting  game 
animals  found  in  this  district. 


THE  SOUTHERN  GAME 
RESERVE. 

This,  one  of  the  finest  areas  of  game 
country  in  Africa,  could  not  be  better 
situated  or  more  suitable  for  a game 
reserve. 

With  the  Llganda  Railway  forming  the 
chief  boundary  on  the  north-east,  the 
Reserve  extends  to  the  Anglo-German 
border  on  the  south. 


railway  as  far  as  mile  217.  Here  the  bush 
falls  back  northwards  from  the  line  towards 
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The  greater  part  of  tlic  Reserve  consists 
of  waterless  plains  and  thorn-covered  low 
veldt,  quite  unsuitable  for  settlement,  yet 
suiting  the  game  and  the  Masai,  whose 
reserve  is  included  in  the  (lame  Reserve. 
These  people  are  not  hunters,  and  manv 
of  them  will  not  eat  the  meat  of  game 
animals,  so  that  their  presence  in  the 
Reserve  is  an  advantage  more  than  other- 
wise, as  they  prevent  the  Wakamba  from 
crossing  over  from  the  Machakos  countrv. 


scrub.  The  game  is  able  to  move  freely 
about  without  leaving  the  Reserve. 

This  contains  a wonderful  variety  of 
game,  some  30  species  being  known  to 
exist  there,  including  most  of  tlie  best 
game  animals  of  Africa.  Unfortunatelv, 
elephant  can  hardly  be  claimed  as  inhabit- 
ants— they  are  only  visitors,  most  of  them 
from  German  ten  itor}’. 

Rhinoceros,  on  the  other  hand,  are  very 
numerous,  and  as  there  is  evervthing  thev 


district,  and  the  animals  came  long  dis- 
tances to  satisfy  their  thirst.  Buffalo  are 
another  interesting  species.  Thej^  have 
rapidly  increased  during  the  last  few  years, 
and  there  must  be  some  hundreds  of  them 
now  where  only  four  or  five  vears  ago  there 
was  not  one.  This  applies  to  the  whole 
country.  Buffalo  are  rapidlv  becoming  a 
common  species,  and  it  is  possible  that  if 
they  go  on  increasing  at  the  present  rate 
we  may  find  them  a nuisance  before  long. 
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These  people  are  rank  poachers,  who,  since 
the  Pax  llrilaiinica  settled  on  East  Africa, 
have  taken  to  hunting  outside  their  own 
districts. 

Another  valuable  thing  about  the  Reserve 
is  the  satisfactory  way  it  covers  the  migra- 
tion of  the  game,  consisting  as  it  does  of 
country  varj’ing  in  altitude  from  2,500  ft. 
to  7,000  ft,  above  sea-level,  and  comprising 
every  sort  of  country  from  forest  to  high 
and  low'  veldt,  both  open  plains  and  thorn 


need  in  the  way  of  country,  feed,  and  water, 
these  tine  old  beasts  should  exist  for  many 
a year. 

Camped  one  night  on  the  Olgerei  River, 
I saw  20  rhino  drink  at  a water-hole 
within  150  yards  of  my  tent,  and  during 
the  night  they  continued  to  visit  the  water, 
and  in  the  morning  there  were  seven  or 
eight  of  the  old  beasts  still  at  the  hole. 
This  collection  was,  of  course,  owing  to 
the  fact  that  there  was  little  water  in  the 
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Eland  form  another  interesting  example 
of  what  protection  will  do.  These  animals 
were  almost  exterminated  bj-  the  rinder- 
pest in  the  year  i8q6,  and  when,  in  1900, 
the  game  regulations  were  first  enforced 
there  were  but  few  of  them  to  be  found. 
Now  thev  exist  in  large  troops,  often  of 
50  to  several  hundred,  and  in  the  bush 
countrv  in  very  large  numbers. 

Another  animal  that  suffered  even  more 
from  the  rinderpest  is  the  greater  kudu. 


GERENUK  OR  WALLER'S  GAZELLE. 
KONGONI. 

BUFFALO. 


TORTOISE. 

ORYX. 

LION  CUB  BROUGHT  UP  BY  LURCHER  BITCH. 
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This  animal  was  reduced  in  the  Reserve 
and  in  most  parts  of  the  country  to  sucli 
a low  ebh  that  there  was  a great  danger 
that  it  would  die  out.  This  is  the  trouble 
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when  animals  get  to  a low  number.  During 
the  last  year  or  so,  I am  glad  to  say,  I have 
seen  more  of  them,  though  still  in  small 
troops  : and  the  best  sign  of  all  I have  seen 
is  some  newly-born  calves,  showing  that 
they  are  breeding  again.  Their  chief  enemy 
appears  to  be  the  hunting  dog,  hut  as  these 
animals  have  been  considerably  reduced 
in  numbers  the  kudu  should  have  a good 
chance  to  recover. 

Giraffes  also  suffered  from  rinderpest, 
but  only  to  a small  extent,  and  their 
numbers  are  now  very  large. 

This  is  an  animal  that  is  usually  looked 
upon  as  rare,  but  it  exists  in  thousands  in 
the  drier  and  more  out-of-the-way  places 
of  this  part  of  Africa,  and  is  in  no  danger 
whatever.  It  has  few  enemies  except  man, 
and  occasionally  lion. 

'I'he  other  species  of  game  found  in  the 
Reserve  are  all  in  quite  satisfactory  num- 
bers, and,  as  thev  are  not  shot,  they  should 
remain  so. 

Some  of  the  station-masters  on  the  line 
along  the  Game  Reserve  have  quite  exciting 
times,  and  it  is  not  an  unfrequent  occurrence 
for  a train  to  receive  orders  to  enter  a 
station  with  care,  as  there  will  be  no  signals 
lighted  owing  to  the  fact  that  there  is  a lion 
on  the  platform  ; or,  as  happened  on  one- 
occasion,  the  train  had  orders  to  stop  at 
the  signal-post  and  take  the  signalman  on 
board,  he  having  gone  to  light  the  lamps 
and  been  kept  up  the  post  by  a lion.  It 
must  have  been  an  experience  for  any  new- 
comers on  the  train  which,  on  entering 
Simba  Station  a year  or  so  ago,  found  the 
line  blocked  by  the  body  of  one  lion,  and 
either  one  or  two  more  alongside  the  track, 
while  two  wounded  men  had  to  be  taken 
on  board.  'I'he  animals  had  been  killed  bv 
a sportsman  from  the  water-tank  in  the 
station.  He,  unfortunately,  came  down 


too  soon,  and  one  of  the  lions  attacked 
and  mauled  him,  his  “boy”  being  also  hurt 
bv  the  same  beast. 

Numbers  of  lion  have  been  killed  from 
the  waiting-rooms  along  the  line  by  sports- 
men and  others  who  have  been  disturbed 
by  their  roaring  during  the  night. 

Since  the  early  days  of  the  line,  when  the 
work  was  held  up  by  man-eaters,  there  has 
been  little  trouble  with  animals  taking  to 
this  habit.  If  one  should  begin  man-killing 
it  is  not  long  before  some  one  bags  him. 
I put  an  end  to  one  which  caused  many 
complaints,  for  he  took  to  killing  cattle, 
and  before  I got  him  he  had  accounted  for 
the  large  number  of  52,  and  also  two  “ boys” 
who  had  been  looking  after  the  cattle  and 
who  had  tried  to  drive  him  off  a beast  he 
had  killed. 

He  was  one  of  the  nastiest  beasts  to 
tackle  I have  ever  experienced,  and  he 
charged  me  unwounded  from  about 
200  yards.  I had  only  just  started  after 
him  on  mv  pony  when  he  turned  round 
and  came. 

He  was  one  of  the  Irncst  lions  I have 
seen,  vet  by  no  means  a big  beast  or 
an  old  animal,  but  1 think  that  there  was 
something  the  matter  with  him,  or  he  would 
not  have  taken  to  cattle  killing. 

Ouite  recently  a lion  took  to  man-eating, 
but  he  was  killed  witliin  a very  few  days 
by  the  Masai,  who  turned  out  and  finished 
him  with  spears. 

In  districts  where  they  are  not  disturbed 


lions  are  at  times  to  be  seen  in  very  large 
troops.  Personally  I have  never  seen  more 
than  13  together,  hut  m October,  1908,  some 
27  were  seen  in  one  troop  by  two  ofticers. 

On  the  whole,  little  damage  is  done  by 
lions,  but  of  late  they  have  wrought  havoc 
amongst  the  ostriches  on  farms  in  the 
Machakos  district.  Only  in  this  March 
(1909)  six  lions  attacked  the  boma  of 
IMessrs.  Hill  Brothers,  and  killed  three 
birds.  Two  nights  later,  however,  the  lions 
paid  a second  visit  and  the  penalty  as 
well,  for  four  of  them  were  killed  and  one 
wounded  and  lost. 

When  one  thinks  of  the  numbers  of  lion 
that  are  shot  in  this  country,  as  many  as 
200  or  more  having  been  accounted  for 
in  the  last  year,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
there  are  a number  of  accidents.  I have 
known  of  many  in  the  last  eight  years,  and 
I believe  that  I am  safe  in  saying  that  most 
of  them  have  been  through  sheer  foolish- 
ness. 

The  more  modern  way  of  hunting  lion 
witlr  ponies  has  been  the  cause  of  such  big 
bags  being  made,  and  this  method  is,  on 
the  whole,  far  safer  than  hunting  on  foot, 
and  is,  in  my  opinion,  one  of  the  finest 
sports  in  the  world.  Galloping  hard  over 
any  sort  of  ground  close  on  to  the  lion — 
and  to  stop  a lion  one  must  ride  close — 
every  nerve  on  the  stretch,  watching  for 
the  turn  and  the  charge  that  is  almost  sure 
to  follow,  is  exhilarating  in  the  extreme. 
Then  the  gallop  with  the  lion  very  likely 
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close  behind,  and  the  knowledge  that  if  the 
horse  goes  down  it's  all  over — and  even 
when  the  lion  is  l_ying  down,  beat,  and  one 
rides  back  a bit  to  get  a shot,  one  may  be 
certain  that  a charge  will  follow  a miss  or  a 
shot  that  fails  to  kill — all  assist  in  making 
the  sport  exciting. 

To  the  north  of  the  line  and  opposite  to 
the  Game  Reserves  lies  the  Athi  Plain, 
where  most  of  the  water  and  surrounding 
country  has  now  been  taken  up  by  farmers. 


the  line,  and  beyond  the  Athi  River,  there 
is  some  good  shooting  in  thin  bush  country, 
rhinoceros  being  very  numerous,  though 
they  carry  small  horns.  Shooting  in  this 
district  in  1901,  an  old  rhino  cow  and  calf 
nearly  walked  over  me.  I was  stalking 
some  palla  when  the  rhino  walked  out  from 
my  right  straight  for  me.  Fortunately  she 
turned  off  when  about  10  yards  away  and 
crossed  my  front.  The  little  calf  with  her 
saw  me,  but  the  mother  did  not. 


years  have  come  from  there.  Buffalo  are 
plentiful,  and  there  is  also  the  bongo,  the 
large  bush  eland  that  has  been  known  but 
for  a few  years,  and  still  only  from  one 
specimen  killed  by  a sportsman  and  a few 
skins  brought  in  by  'Wandorobo  hunters. 
A number  of  small  buck  inhabit  the  forests, 
but  they  are  seldom  shot ; they  include 
Harvey’s  and  Isaac's  duikers,  Zanzibar 
antelopes,  and  dik  dik. 

Colobus  and  other  monkeys  are  common 
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Game  is  still  numerous  ; in  fact,  from  the 
farmer’s  point  of  view,  it  is  too  much  so, 
but  on  the  whole  heads  run  small,  that 
being  the  result  of  the  shooting  off  of  the 
old  bucks.  The  numbers  of  the  game  have 
changed  comparatively  little,  but  most 
species  have  fallen  off,  though  the  zebra 
and  Coke’s  hartebeest  do  not  seem  to  alter, 
unless  it  be  that  they  are  taking  the  place 
of  better  and  more  interesting  species. 

To  the  north  again  some  40  miles  from 


Following  the  same  line  along  the  foot  of 
Mount  Kenia  there  is  good  game  country 
towards  the  Tana  River,  the  most  interest- 
ing species  being  the  little  Kenia  oribi,  a 
very  local  species,  confined  to  this  district. 
On  Mount  Kenia  itself,  in  the  dense  forests 
and  bamboos,  there  are  many  elephant, 
this  being  the  headquarters  of  the  animals 
that  range  over  the  Laikipia  Ksearpment. 
There  are  also  a number  of  rhinoceros,  and 
the  best  horns  obtained  during  the  last  few 
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in  the  forests,  as  are  various  pigs,  including 
the  giant  hog,  another  little-known  animal. 
Running  south  from  Mount  Kenia  is  the 
Kikuyu  Escarpment,  a great  deal  of  which 
is  under  cultivation  by  natives,  the  higher 
parts,  however,  being  covered  with  forests. 
The  chief  point  is  Mount  Kiningop,  another 
haunt  of  the  elephant,  which  roam  towards 
the  Rift  Valley  and  the  Aberdare  Range. 
These  elephants  have  a very  bad  reputa- 
tion, owing,  no  doubt,  to  the  number  that 
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have  been  shot  at  and  wounded,  and  to  the 
fact  that  they  are  as  a rule  hunted  in  the 
dense  bamboos,  the  most  dangerous  type 
of  country  in  which  to  follow  them.  The 
elephant  can  go  in  any  direction  through 
the  bamboos,  which  close  behind  him,  but 
a man  must  worm  his  way  or  stick  to  the 
tracks,  and  in  case  of  a charge  it  is  im- 
possible to  move  out  of  the  track. 

The  same  animals  are  found  here  as  on 
Mount  Kenia,  but  in  smaller  numbers. 

Meyond  this  range  lies  the  Rift  Valley,  at 
one  time  a great  game  country,  but  now 
flourishing  with  sheep  and  wheat  farms. 
There  is  still  a lot  of  the  smaller  game  in 
this  district,  but  the  larger  species  have 
retired  to  the  forests  to  north  and  south. 
That  rhinoceros  still  exist,  I know,  for  when 
camped  within  loo  yards  of  a farm  a year 
ago  a rhino  cow  and  calf  came  through  my 
tent  at  about  ii  p.m.,  and  made  a wreck  of 
it.  Fortunately  I was  out  at  the  time,  but 
was  only  about  50  yards  awa3^  The  cow 


entered  the  tent  at  the  back  and  went 
down  my  bed,  smashing  it  to  bits.  A 
friend  asleep  in  the  same  tent  was 
awakened  by  the  fall  of  the  canvas  upon 
him,  and  when  I arrived  he  wanted  to 
know  if  it  was  a dust  “ devil  ” that  had  upset 
him.  After  passing  through  my  tent  the 
brute  then  changed  her  line  and  went 
through  the  “ boys’  ” tent,  leaving  three 
men  too  badl}'  hurt  to  move,  while  the 
others  scattered  over  the  countiy-side, 
some  not  returning  for  hours. 

This  was  an  exceptional  case,  and  I have 
never  heard  of  another  rhino  charging  a 
tent.  As  a rule  these  animals  give  a camp 
a wide  berth.  The  instance  in  question 
was  the  more  surprising  as  the  rhino  came 
down  wind. 

LAIKIPIA. 

This  district,  situated  north  of  the  rail- 
way beyond  the  Aberdare  range  of  hills,  is 
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now  a Masai  reserve.  It  has  always  been 
a good  shoot,  but  of  late  the  size  of  heads 
has  fallen  off.  There  are,  however,  still 
wonderful  palla  and  waterbuck.  In  the 
northern  parts,  near  the  Guaso  Nylro  River, 
are  large  numbers  of  Oiyx  beisa,  carrying 
good  heads.  Some  extremely  fine  Waller’s 
gazelle  have  also  been  obtained  there. 

The  Gazella  Granti  of  this  part  has  been 
separated  under  the  name  of  Gazella 
Granti  notata  ; it  carries  thicker  and 
straighter  horns  than  the  typical  Grant. 
Elephant  are  visitors  from  Kenia,  though  a 
few  are  resident  in  the  thick  bush  which 
covers  the  slopes  of  some  parts  of  the 
Laikipia  Escarpment.  A.S  in  other  parts, 
they  only  appear  in  the  open  during  the 
rains.  Rhinoceros  are  fairly  numerous,  and 
many  good  horns  have  been  obtained. 

Buffalo  have  increased  here  in  a satisfac- 
tory way,^and  in  the  north  particularly  they 
are  in  large  numbers.  The  eland  of  this 
district  has  been  separated  from  the  ordi- 
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ELEPHANT  SLEEPING. 
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nary  eland.  Other  species  to  be  obtained 
here  are  hippopotamus,  giraffe,  waterbuck 
(defassa),  Jackson’s  hartebeest,  Thomsoni, 
buslibuck,  sittitunga,  steinbuck,  duiker. 

South  of  the  railway  and  of  the  Rift 
Valley  there  is  a good  shoot  in  the  Sotik 
country  and  along  the  Anglo-German 
southern  border  to  the  southern  Guaso 
Nyiro,  the  western  boundary  of  the  Game 
Reserve.  Th'S  is  the  finest  lion  country  in 
Plast  Africa,  and  good  bags  have  been 
made  there.  In  all  some  150  lions  have 
been  killed  there  during  the  past  year 
(1908-9). 

Game  is  extremely  numerous  in  this  dis- 
trict, the  commonest  species  being  zebra, 
Jackson’s  hartebeeste,  and  topi.  The  last- 
named  is  in  very  large  numbers  in  the 
western  portion  of  the  district.  The  most 
interesting  species  is  the  Roberts!  variety 
of  Grant's  gazelle.  This  is  also  found  in 
the  western  portion  near  the  border,  the 
chief  haunt  of  the  typical  Roberts!  being 
well  south  of  the  Anglo-German  border. 

The  rhinoceros  of  this  district  carries,  as 
a rule,  good  horns,  which  are  often  both  of 
about  the  same  length.  Elephants  are 
seldom  found  outside  the  Sotik  forests,  and 
but  few  have  been  bagged. 

With  the  exception  of  Topi,  Jacksoni, 
Robertsi,  and  Colobus  monkey,  the  game 
is  similar  to  the  Southern  Game  Reserve, 
and  some  26  species  may  be  bagged  by  a 
sportsman  who  works  the  country  well. 


UASIN  QISHU. 

This  district  is  undoubtedly  the  best 
elephant  district  in  East  Africa.  Huge 
herds  wander  over  the  plateau  during  the 
rains,  and  there  have  been  so  many  line 
bulls  shot,  that  there  is  a falling  off  in  the 
size  of  the  ivory.  There  are  very  large 
numbers  of  cows  and  calves.  North  of  the 
Nzoia  River  is  still  an  almost  unknown 


district,  at  any  rate  as  far  as  the  sportsman 
is  concerned,  and  it  is  possible  that  there 
are  as  many  or  more  elephants  there  as 
there  are  south  of  it. 

Eor  lions  this  district  runs  the  Sotik 
close  in  regard  to  numbers,  and  un- 
doubtedly beats  it  for  size  and  line 
manes. 

I doubt  if  any  lion  better  than  these  of 
the  plateau  have  been  killed  in  Africa  since 
the  early  days  of  the  Cape  Colony.  In  no 
place  so  cold  as  the  plateau  have  lion  been 
found  in  any  numbers,  and  the  line  manes 
are  owing  to  a great  extent  to  this  fact. 

Elephant,  rhinoceros,  hippopotamus, 
buffalo,  giraffe,  eland,  Jackson’s  hartebeest, 
topi,  zebra,  waterbuck,  cobus  Thomasi, 
bushbuck,  sittitunga,  oribi,  reedbuck,  and 
various  duiker  abound. 

This  district  is  reached  from  Londiani 
Station. 

Along  the  shores  of  Lake  Victoria  there 
is  comparatively  little  game  till  near  the 
Anglo-German  boundary,  where  there  are 
a number  of  elephant,  from  which  some 
good  tuslcs  have  been  obtained.  Jackson’s 
hartebeest,  topi,  reedbuck,  and  waterbuck 
are  the  other  species  found  in  any  numbers, 
but  a few  rhino,  roan,  and  cobus  Thomasi 
arc  also  to  be  met  with. 

In  the  Lake  itself  are  large  numbers  of 
hippopotamus,  which  do  great  damage  to 
the  native  shambas  near  the  water.  These 
animals  at  times  become  very  bold.  Some 
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_vears  ago  I shot  one  from  just  at  the  back 
of  the  dak  bungalow  at  Kisumu.  It  had 
been  in  the  habit  of  wandering  into  the 
town,  and  it  was  at  the  request  of  the 
ofhccr  in  charge  that  I killed  it.  This 
animal  turned  out  to  be  blind. 

NOTES  ON  GUNS  AND  AMMU  = 
NITION  FOR  SPORTSMEN. 

I have  been  asked  to  add  a few  notes  on 
arms  and  ammunition  for  a sportsman 


and  elephant,  and  the  latter  for  lion  and,  if 
one  likes  to  use  the  big-bore,  for  larger 
antelope. 

The  intermediate  bores  from  '350  to  '400 
are  extrcmcl}'  good,  but  in  the  hands  of  an 
ine.xperienced  sportsman  are  apt  to  lead  to 
trouble.  For  instance,  if  he  be  using  a 
small-bore  and  find  himself  up  against 
a dangerous  animal,  he  will  change  the 
small-bore  for  his  big  gun  before  taking 
on  the  game  ; on  the  other  hand,  if  he 
has  the  intermediate  bore,  he  is  apt  to 
think  that  it  is  good  enough,  and  may 


himself  than  if  he  has  a heavier  gun. 
The  man  who  always  carries  his  own  rifle 
will  make  a better  bag  than  the  man  who 
allows  his  gun-bearer  to  do  so,  for  many 
good  chances  are  lost  at  lion,  leopard,  and 
such-like  beasts,  that  always  appear  when 
one  is  not  expecting  them,  through  the 
gun-bearer  having  lagged  behind. 

The  ammunition  for  the  small-bore  is  of 
even  greater  importance  than  that  for  the 
heavy  rifle,  and  the  most  common  fault  is 
the  use  of  bullets  that  break  up  too  easih'. 
A bullet  should  set  up,  not  break  up,  on 
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visiting  the  country.  This  is  a difficult 
subject,  as  every  man  has  his  own  views 
on  the  question. 

A heavy  rifle  is  absolutely  necessary,  and 
my  choice  is  a '450.  It  is  powerful  enough 
for  anything,  though  for  lion  in  thick  cover 
no  gun  is  too  heavy,  and  even  with  the 
most  powerful  the  man  who  follows  lion 
into  cover  takes  his  life  in  his  hands.  Both 
solid  and  soft-nosed  bullets  are  needed,  the 
former  for  rhinoceros,  hippopotamus,  giraffe. 


find  that  it  is  not.  If  the  rifles  are 
looked  upon  as  small-bore,  they  are  really 
good,  and  having  greater  shock,  kill  more 
beasts  outright. 

In  this  country  much  of  the  shooting  is 
done  on  the  open  plains  and  at  com- 
paratively long  distances,  so  that  very 
accurate  weapons  are  needed,  and  for  this 
nothing  beats  the  modern  small-bores. 
They  are  light  to  carry,  and  so  the 
sportsman  is  more  likely  to  bear  one 
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hitting  an  animal,  for  most  of  the  game  in 
Africa  are  of  a fair  size,  and  all  are 
wonderfully  tough. 

A very  soft  bullet — that  is,  one  showing 
a lot  of  lead  or  one  that  has  the  splitting 
extended  too  far — will  break  up  in  a few 
inches  of  muscle,  and  should  an  animal  be 
hit  in  the  shoulder,  the  bullet  will  not 
penetrate  to  the  heart  or  lungs. 

Another  danger  with  bullets  showing  a 
large  amount  of  lead  is  that  of  stripping — 
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that  is,  the  lead  core  of  the  bullet  is  driven 
out  of  the  nickel  core,  which  is  sometimes 
left  in  the  barrel  of  the  rifle. 

When  using  the  harder  bullets,  it  is  a 
good  thing  to  aim  for  the  shoulder,  a 
sounder  shot  than  behind  it,  as,  if  the 
bullet  hits,  it  will  as  a rule  not  only  break 


the  shoulder,  but  enter  either  heart  or 
lungs.  If  the  shot  hits  further  forward, 
it  will  most  likely  I'md  the  neck,  a deadly 
shot  ; while,  if  it  goes  a hit  back,  it  is 
still  good,  and  there  is  not  the  danger  of 
shooting  the  animal  through  the  stomach, 
tlie  worst  shot  possible,  as  the  wounded 


beast  may  go  for  miles  and  may  never  be 
bagged,  and  yet  is  sure  to  die. 

A look  at  a veterinary  chart  of  the 
anatomy  of  a horse  or  other  animal  will 
prove  interesting  to  the  sportsman  in 
showing  the  relative  positions  of  the 
various  organs,  and  if  he  remember 
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that  most  of  the  antelope  have  very  high 
withers,  he  will  see  how  low  in  the  body 
the  bullet  should  be  placed  to  get  heart 
or  lungs. 

It  is  impossible  to  impress  upon  the 
sportsman  too  strongly  the  madness  of 


taking  snap-shots  at  lion ; he  should 
always  try  to  get  a good  view,  and  then 
be  sure  to  shoot  well  forward — in  fact,  to 
shoot  to  cripple  by  breaking  the  shoulder. 
He  should  invariably  endeavour  to  get  in 
a good  knock-down  blow  first  shot. 

It  is  far  better  to  lose  a chance  at  a 
lion  than  to  have  the  dangerous  job  of 
taking  on  a wounded  beast.  Every  shooting 
season  men  are  mauled  by  lion  in  this 
country,  and  usually  owing  to  following 
wounded  animals.  If  a lion  gets  into  thick 
cover  give  him  up,  and  next  lime  shoot  to 
cripple  or  to  kill. 

If  lion  specially  are  to  be  hunted,  I 
advise  a man  to  carry  a powerful  revolver 
or  pistol.  On  one  occasion  a lioness  got 
too  good  a start  after  me,  and  the  first 
thing  I knew  was  that  she  was  alongside 
my  horse.  Had  I not  been  carrying  a 
revolver  there  was  every  chance  that  she 
would  have  at  any  rate  clawed  the  pony  ; 


as  it  was,  a bullet  somewhere  in  the  neck 
made  her  swing  off,  and  I was  able  to 
out-distance  her. 

A revolver  is  also  useful  in  finishing  off 
wounded  game,  and  saves  more  valuable 
ammunition. 


A shot-gun  should  also  be  brought,  as 
there  is  quite  good  bird  shooting,  and  this 
makes  an  agreeable  change  both  of  sport 
and  of  food,  (food  fishing  may  be  had  in 
many  of  the  rivers,  but  the  fish  are  not  as  a 
rule  particularly  palatable  unless  of  large 
size.  A short  rod  with  strong  tackle  and  a 
spinner  or  two  does  not  take  up  much 
space,  and  will  wile  away  an  afternoon 
when  one  is  tired  after  a shoot  in  the 
morning. 

Game  of  British  East  Africa. 

Ardvark. 

Ardwolf. 

Bongo. 

Buffalo,  Bos  Caffer. 

Bushbuck. 

„ Northern  variety. 

Cheetah. 

Chevrotain. 

Cobus  Cob. 


Dik  Dik,  Cavendish’s. 

,,  Gunther’s. 

,,  Hinde’s. 

,,  Kirk's. 

Duiker,  Abyssinian. 

„ Common. 

,,  Harvey’s. 

,,  Isaac’s. 

Eland  (2  species). 

Elephant. 

Gazelles,  Clark's. 

„ (Grant!)  Bright!. 

,,  ,,  Notata. 

,,  „ Roberts!. 

,,  „ (Typica). 

,,  Petersi. 

„ Soemerring’s  (reported  from  the 
north). 

,,  Thomson!. 

„ Waller!. 

Cfiraffe  (3  varieties). 

Hartebeest,  Coke’s. 

„ Jackson’s. 

,,  Neuman’s. 

Hippopotamus. 

Hunter’s  Antelope. 

Hunting  Dog. 

Hyrena,  Spotted. 

,,  Striped. 

Impala. 

Jackal  (3  species). 

Klipspringer. 

Kudu,  Greater. 

„ Lesser. 

Leopard. 

Lion. 

Marabout  Stork. 

i\Ionke3'S  (Colobus,  2 species). 

Oribi,  Abyssinian. 

„ Haggaria. 

,,  Kenia. 

Oryx  Beisa. 

,,  Callotis. 

Ostrich,  Southern  and  Blue-necked,  or 
Somali  (2  species). 

Pig,  Bush. 

,,  Giant  Hog. 

,,  Red  River  Hog. 

,,  Warthog. 

Reedbuck. 

,,  Ward's  Bohor. 

Rhinoceros. 

Roan. 

Sable. 

Serval  Cat. 

Sittitunga. 

Steinbuck. 

Topi. 

Watcrbuck,  Common. 
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Wateibuck,  Defassa. 

Wildebeest,  Wliite-beardcd. 

Zanzibar  Antelope. 

Zebra,  Grant's. 

„ Grevcy’s. 

SKINNING  AND  PRESERVING 
GAME  TROPHIES. 

In  order  to  preserve  a record  of  locality, 
sex,  and  date  of  any  game  trophy,  the  re- 
quired statements  and  measurements  should 


skin,  skull,  or  skeleton  when  linished,  before 
operations  are  commenced  on  the  freshly- 
killed  carcase.  For  the  taking  of  measure- 
ments a steel  tape  is  recommended. 

As  it  is  desirable  when  an  animal  is 
mounted  that  stitches  and  seams  resulting 
from  the  necessary  cuts  should  be  unseen, 
and  in  all  cases  that  colours  and  markings 
should  be  preserved,  all  incisions  should  be 
made  with  this  end  in  view. 

To  begin  with,  place  the  carcase  on  its 
back  or  its  side  and  make  a clean,  but  not 
deep,  cut  along  the  middle  line  from  the 


root  of  the  tail  to  the  chin  and  lower  lip. 
In  passing  over  the  belly  care  must  be 
taken  to  avoid  penetrating  the  abdomen. 
Next  pass  the  knife  along  the  inner  side  of 
the  thigh,  starting  from  between  the  hind 
legs  at  the  cut  previously  made,  until  the 
hock  or  heel  is  reached,  and  continue  with 
the  blade  towards  the  back  of  the  leg  or  side 
of  the  foot  to  the  toes. 

From  the  middle  line  of  the  chest  the 
inner  sides  of  the  fore  legs  should  be  cut  as 
far  as  the  knees,  and  from  these  the  knife 
should  be  turned  to  the  back  of  the  leg 


and  worked  down  to  the  hoofs.  In  dealing 
with  the  lion  or  tiger,  the  cut  can  be  made 
straight  along  the  inside  of  the  leg  to  the 
toes. 

To  skin  the  limbs,  begin  at  the  corners 
inside  the  thighs  and  Hay  with  the  knife 
down  the  legs  until  the  fleshy  parts  are  ex- 
posed. Then  cut  down  strongly  to  the  joint 
of  the  femur  and  pelvis  while  pulling  or 
forcing  the  leg  from  the  carcase,  sever  the 
joint  itself,  when  the  rest  of  the  flesh  can 
be  cut  through  to  the  skin,  leaving  the  leg 
free.  The  task  of  removing  the  skin  down 
to  the  hoofs  presents  little  difficulty. 
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If  the  specimen  is  to  be  mounted,  clear 
the  leg  bones  of  all  flesh,  leaving  them 
attached  to  the  skin.  Otherwise  cut  through 
the  joint  just  above  the  hoof,  when  the  skin 
will  be  free. 

In  the  case  of  the  fore  legs,  the  joints 
should  be  separated  between  the  scapula 
and  humerus,  or  at  the  elbow-joint,  an 
operation  not  quite  so  easily  performed. 

Coming  to  the  body,  flay  the  skin  along 
the  sides  of  the  abdomen  and  round  the 
rump.  The  tail  bones  can  be  severed  at 
any  one  of  the  joints  and  the  tail  cleaned 
out  later.  Another  method  is  to  cut  straight 
along  the  underside  of  the  tail,  remove  the 
flesh  and  bones,  and  flay  the  body  from 
the  tail. 

Extreme  care  must  be  taken  in  dealing 
with  the  head  and  horns.  From  the 
shoulder  cut  along  the  middle  line  of  the 
back  of  the  neck  until  the  horns  are  all  but 
reached.  Where  there  is  a mane,  the  cut 
should  be  about  an  inch  on  one  side  of 
it.  Now,  using  the  knife-point,  pass  to  the 
base  of  each  horn  and  cut  round  it  quite 
closely.  The  skin  should  be  lifted  from 
the  end  of  the  main  incision,  the  tissues 
beneath  cut  through  towards  the  front  and 
the  knife  passed  round  the  horns  as  far 
as  can  be  done. 

At  the  sides,  the  ear-roots  should  be 
severed  close  to  the  skull,  and  the  cut 
continued  along  the  neck,  leaving  sufficient 
room  to  draw  the  skull  through  afterwards, 
when  it  is  free.  The  neck,  throat,  and 
cheeks  must  next  be  attacked.  The  lips 
should  be  left  thick,  and,  keeping  close 
to  the  bone,  work  carefully  to  the  eyes. 
Coming  down  the  cheek  to  the  upper  lip, 
sever  the  cartilage  of  the  nose,  and,  as  it 
can  easily  be  removed  afterwards,  leave  a 
good  bit  of  flesh  round  the  nostrils.  When 
the  base  of  the  horns  is  reached  the  head 
can  be  freed  at  the  joints  where  the  atlas 
bone  and  the  occipital  condyles  meet. 
These  joints  can  be  reached  by  cutting 
either  deep  in  the  throat  or  at  the  back  of 
the  skull. 

The  ear  conches  should  be  left  on  the 
skin,  which,  at  the  roots  of  the  ears  and  the 
corners  of  the  eyes,  must  not  be  cut  through, 
because  of  disfigurement.  The  lip,  too, 
should  be  allowed  to  remain,  and  the  knife 
passed  round  the  mouth  close  to  the  gums. 

The  skin  now  being  free,  requires 
cleaning.  Start  on  the  ears,  removing  the 
cartilage  with  a sharp  pointed  knife.  This 
is  not  difficult  if  the  cars  are  pressed  back 
over  a piece  of  smooth  wood  or  metal. 
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be  written  on  a label,  ready  for  affixing  to  a 
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Any  remaining  flesh  must  be  cut  away, 
except  the  thick  cartilage  at  the  roots,  the 
parts  well  rubbed  with  preservative  soap, 
and  the  ears  put  back  in  position.  The 
soft  flesh  at  the  lips  and  round  the  eyes 
should  be  split  and  preservative  soap 
applied  to  it. 

With  alum,  or  an  equal  mixture  of  alum 
and  saltpetre,  rub  the  whole  skin,  laid 
flesh  side  uppermost,  so  that  all  parts  are 
reached,  particularly  the  edges  and  crevices. 
The  hoofs  demand  special  treatment.  The 
flesh  between  the  bones  must  be  scraped 
out  carefully,  and  replaced  with  preservative 
soap  or  alum  and  saltpetre. 

The  leg  bones  should  be  cleared  of 
all  flesh,  and,  after  treatment  with  soap 
or  alum,  may  be  covered  with  dried 
coarse  grass  before  being  put  back  in 
the  skin. 

If  not  to  be  mounted,  the  skin  may  be 
dried  by  stretching  and  pegging  it  out  in  a 
dry  place  hair  downwards.  Use  small  pegs 
for  the  purpose.  If  preferred,  the  skin  can 
be  hung  from  poles  or  a branch,  the  legs 
being  kept  extended,  so  that  every  part  is 
reached  by  air.  It  is  as  well  to  paint  the 
whole  skin  with  preservative  soap,  and 
sprinkle  it  with  turpentine  when  dry.  If  a 
substitute  for  preservatives  must  be  used, 
the  wood  ash  of  a fire,  well  rubbed  in,  can 
be  recommended. 

When  skins  of  small  mammals  arc 
required  for  mounting  or  for  a collection, 
it  is  not  necessary  to  cut  open  the  throat 
and  legs.  The  latter  can  be  freed  at  the 
joint  in  the  groin  and  at  the  shoulder  joint. 
When  the  head  is  reached,  fasten  the  back 
of  the  carcase  to  a peg,  and  by  gently 
pulling  and  a skilful  use  of  the  knife  the 
skin  may  be  drawn  over  to  the  ears.  The 
leg  and  tail  bones  can,  if  desired,  be  removed 
when  the  rest  of  the  skinning  is  finished. 
Such  skins,  unless  intended  for  furs  or  as 
ornaments,  should  not  be  pegged  out,  but 
dried  and  folded  with  a minimum  number 
of  creases. 

The  bones  of  all  large  animals  should  be 
removed,  and  when  they  are  required  for 
mounting,  &c.,  it  is  well  to  boil  them. 

If  only  the  head  and  neck  of  a small 
creature  should  be  required,  put  the  animal 
on  its  side  and  cut  from  the  point  of  the 
chest,  round  past  the  shoulder,  to  the  neck, 
where  the  shoulder-blades  meet.  A similar 
cut  on  the  other  side  is  necessary,  and  then 
skin  towards  the  head,  pulling  back  the 
skin  over  the  face.  When  the  flesh  has 
been  cleaned,  preservatives  must  be  applied 


as  explained.  The  skull,  too,  should  be 
cleaned  and  boiled. 

In  the  case  of  horned  creatures,  excepting 
the  rhinoceros,  the  masks  should  be 
removed  by  first  making  the  cuts  just 
described,  and  then  another  along  the  top 
of  the  neck  to  just  behind  and  the  centre 
of  the  horns.  The  base  of  the  horns  should 
be  reached  by  a V-like  cut,  keeping  the 
knife  as  close  to  the  horn  as  can  be 
managed. 

It  is  advisable,  when  packing  for  ship- 
ment abroad,  to  keep  skins  and  bones 
separated.  Insect  powder,  turpentine,  or 
naphthaline  should  be  used  freely,  especially 
at  the  hoofs,  wdiere  germs  are  most  likely 
to  congregate.  Fold  skins  with  the  hair 
inside,  and  insects  may  be  kept  aw^ay  by 
the  simple  use  of  sheets  of  brown  paper 
soaked  in  crude  turpentine. 

Much  trouble  may  be  saved  by  ensuring 
that  distinctive  marks  are  placed  on  skulls 
and  horns,  which  can  then  be  packed  to 
save  space  ; while  for  the  latter  purpose 
it  will  be  found  best  to  saw  skulls  with 
antlers  in  half. 

THE  BOMA  TRADING  COMPANY,  LTD. 

Holding  a permit  to  cross  the  border 
of  the  Protectorate  and  trade  within  the 
borders  of  South  Abyssinia,  this  company 
has  practically  a monopol}^  there.  It  was 
established  in  1907,  and  brings  live-stock, 
hides,  skins,  beeswax,  and  feathers  between 
Harrar  in  Abyssinia  and  down  the  Juba 
River  to  Kismayu.  The  trade  is  worked  by 
a series  of  depots,  all  of  wdiich  are  in  charge 
of  Europeans. 

This  part  of  the  country  was  pioneered 
in  1905  b}^  Captain  G.  H.  Riddell,  M.Y.O., 
and  he  is  now  general  manager  of  the 
compan}^  Among  others  employed  by  the 
firm  is  H.  F.  Ward,  late  of  the  Irish 
Guards. 

Safari  outfitting  is  a speciality,  and  also 
dealing  in  all  sorts  of  native  curios. 
Ammunition,  &c.,  is  also  stocked.  Museums 
and  collectors  can  be  supplied  with  curios 
at  reasonable  rates,  and  no  visitor  to 
Nairobi  should  miss  the  inspection  of  their 
large  stock. 

Captain  Riddell’s  knowledge  of  the  haunts 
of  big  game  and  his  wide  experience  of  sport, 
as  well  as  his  thorough  acquaintance  with  all 
parts  of  the  country,  make  him  invaluable 
to  shooting  parties.  The  company's  agents 
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will  meet  sportsmen  on  the  ship  at  Mom- 
basa and  will  facilitate  the  passage  of  their 
luggage,  ammunition,  &c.,  through  the  Cus- 
toms, and  generally  supply  all  information 
required.  The  company  recommends  a 
sportsman  to  provide  himself  with  clothes 
of  a lightish  brown  colour,  suitable  for 
the  country,  putties,  breeches,  Norfolk 
jacket,  and  flannel  shirt,  all  the  same 
colour.  Putties  and  boots  should  be 
thick  and  strong  and  a good  supply 
taken.  The  climate,  though  hot  at  mid- 
day, is  cold  at  night,  and  should  be 
arranged  for  accordingly.  Flannel  under- 
garments are  best  and  safest.  An  old  fur- 
lined  coat  would  be  found  a great  luxury  at 
night.  The  sportsman  should  bring  with 
him  from  England  a saddle  and  bridle,  a 
revolver,  a pair  of  strong  field-glasses 
(Zeiss),  or  a small  telescope,  a camera,  a 
compass,  a good  hunting-knife,  whistle  and 
belt,  personal  clothing,  blankets  (two 
good  thick  ones)  and  a pillow,  rifles,  and 
ammunition. 

The  firm's  London  office  is  38,  Lime 
Street,  E.C.  ; and  the  company  acts  as 
agents  for  Leckie,  export  saddler,  Tiptree’s 
jams,  and  the  London  Gramophone  Com- 
pany. The  natives  are  very  keen  on  the 
gramophone. 


R.  G.  CUNNINGHAME. 

A thorough  knowledge  of  taxidermy  in 
all  its  branches  is  most  useful  to  any 
sportsman,  and  this  is  a qualification  held 
by  Mr.  R.  G.  Cunninghame,  who  came  to 
British  East  Africa  in  1899  from  Scotland, 
where  he  was  born.  Formerly  in  South 
Africa,  Matabeleland,  and  Kalahari  Desert 
hunting,  he  came  here  for  that  purpose  : 
and  every  class  of  animal  in  this  country 
has  been  shot  by  him.  He  knows  most  of 
British  East  Africa  and  Uganda,  and  can 
always  be  communicated  with  through 
Messrs.  Newland,  Tarlton  & Co.,  Ltd., 
Nairobi.  Arrangements  with  him  can  also 
he  made  from  England  for  the  conducting 
of  shooting  parties,  Nc.  He  is  an  expert 
photographer,  and  many  photographs  of 
game  and  scenery  adorning  these  pages 
are  his  handiwork. 

At  present  he  is  acting  as  expert  guide 
and  hunter  to  sportsmen.  He  collects  all 
and  any  kind  of  animal,  bird,  or  fish  for 
museums  or  scientific  institutions.  Such 
collecting  is  done  scientifically  if  required. 
For  instance,  if  hippo  be  required,  all 
measurements,  internal  and  external,  will 
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be  taken,  and  parasites  noted,  and  every 
part  of  the  animal  anal3'sed  and  reported 
on.  Mr.  Cunninghame  was  engaged  to 
conduct  President  Roosevelt  on  his  East 
African  tour,  1909. 

C.  A.  HEYER  & CO. 

As  complete  outfitters  of  scientific  and 
shooting  expeditions  Messrs.  C.  A.  Hcyer  & 


with  branches  at  Zanzibar,  Mombasa,  and 
Port  Florence  in  British  East  Africa,  and 
at  Tabora,  Kilimanjaro,  Mwanza,  Shirati, 
and  in  German  East  Africa.  There  arc 
also  agents  in  Germany  and  the  United 
States  of  America. 

Correspondence  is  conducted  in  Elnglish, 
German,  and  French,  and  all  the  branches 
are  managed  by  Europeans  and  controlled 
from  Nairobi,  where  there  is  stabling  for 
18  horses.  The  large  premises  in  Nairobi 


were  exported,  including  rhino,  zebra,  and 
antelope  ; in  1907  14  beasts,  and  in  1908 
32  beasts  of  a similar  class.  The  average 
price  of  zebra  at  Nairobi  is  £20,  and  rhino 
are  delivered  at  Mombasa  railway  station 
for  ,£150. 

A varied  stock  of  animals  is  always  kept, 
and  a large  staff  of  Europeans  are  em- 
ployed to  catch  wild  specimens. 

IMessrs.  C.  A.  Hcyer  & Co.  have  large  in- 
terests in  German  East  Africa,  including  a 


C.  A.  HEYER  & CO. 

C.  .\.  HEYER,  LIOX  ClBS  CACGHT  BY  HI.M,  AND  RESULT  OF  A SHORT  SHOOTING  TRIP. 


Co.  have  shooting  and  driving  ponies  and 
mules  always  on  hand,  as  well  as  one 
of  the  largest  stocks  of  rifles  and  ammuni- 
tion in  the  country  and  German  East 
Africa.  The  firm  is  a German  and  Ameri- 
can one,  Messrs,  C.  A.  Heyer  and  A.  Minners 
being  the  sole  proprietors.  One  of  the 
partners  is  always  on  the  Continent. 

Brokers,  land  and  commission  agents. 
Government  auctioneers  and  stock  sales- 
men, contractors  to  his  Majesty’s  Govern- 
ment, the  firm’s  head  ofiicc  is  at  Nairobi, 


have  150  feet  frontage  to  the  Government 
Road. 

One  of  the  principal  lines  of  business  is 
the  export  of  big  game  alive.  In  1906, 
through  German  East  Africa  117  beasts 
were  exported,  including  lions,  leopards, 
rhino,  zebra,  hartebcest,  wildebeest,  roan, 
impala,  and  stcinbuck.  In  1907  622  beasts 
were  exported  to  different  parts  of  the 
world,  and  in  1908  158  beasts,  including 
one  elephant. 

In  British  East  Africa  in  1906  n beasts 
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fibre  concession  of  180  square  miles  on  the 
Mkomazi  River  (which  is  navigable  on  the 
other  side).  It  is  bounded  by  the  Pangani 
River,  also  navigable.  On  this  property 
there  are  at  present  50,000  sisal  plants. 
The  firm  also  have  large  interests  in  a 
rubber  concession  in  German  East  Africa, 
situated  between  the  Ikoma  River  and  the 
British  boundar)^  on  the  Mara  River. 

Mr.  Heyer  has  had  eleven  years’  expe- 
rience in  East  Africa,  and  was  formerly 
in  South  Africa  (Cape  Colony).  He  is 


EAST  AFRICA 


very  fond  of  racing,  and  is  owner  of 
Tanga,  a country-bred  pony,  who  has 
24  wins  to  his  record.  He  is  also  fond 
of  shooting. 

A steady  industry  is  looked  for  in  the 
export  of  zebra,  and  if  the  Hritish  Govern- 
ment will  assist  it  is  expected  to  export 
from  1,500  to  2,000  this  year  (ipoy).  There 
is  no  difticult}',  with  regard  to  export  of 
zebra,  in  German  East  Africa  as  compared 
with  British  East  Africa. 

The  linn  have  no  other  interests  in  British 
East  Africa  beyond  those  mentioned.  If 


months,  and  elephants  in  large  herds  have 
been  noted  daily.  On  one  trip,  in  com- 
pany with  another  sportsman,  three  ele- 
phants were  bagged  in  half  an  hour,  one 
of  which  had  tusks  weighing  131  lbs.  and 
another  128  lbs.  On  another  occasion,  with 
another  gentleman,  ten  lions  were  bagged 
in  a month.  .Vt  that  time — ryoS — the  above- 
mentioned  area  was  undoubtedly  the  finest 
shooting-ground  in  East  Africa,  and  ele- 
phants, lions,  buffalo,  rhino,  leopard,  &c., 
were  to  be  found  within  a vniile  radius 
of  camp. 


NEWLAND,  TARLTON  & CO.,  LTD. 

The  sportsman  bent  on  big-game  shooting 
in  British  East  Africa,  perhaps  the  finest 
district  in  the  world  for  his  purpose,  is 
always  anxious  to  obtain  some  fore- 
knowledge of  the  condition  of  things 
generally,  and  to  know  what  provision  he 
must  make  to  meet  the  particular  require- 
ments of  the  country  in  which  he  proposes 
to  travel.  He  could  not  do  better  in  the 
circumstances  than  to  consult  Messrs. 
Newland,  Tarlton  & Co.,  Ltd.,  of  Xairohi, 
who  will  willingly  supply  him  with 


TROPHIES  SHOT  BY  CLIENTS  OF  NEWLAND,  TARLTON  & CO. 


any  information  he  needs,  and,  if  so  de- 
sired, will  fit  out  any  expedition  he  has 
in  view. 

The  firm  was  established  in  iqoqas  land 
and  stock  agents,  and  in  1905  started 
safari  outfitting,  and  has  been  associated 
with  this  country  for  the  last  five  years. 
Mr.  V.  M.  Newland  was  born  in  South 
Australia,  as  also  was  Mr.  L.  J.  Tarlton, 
their  respective  fathers  both,  having  been 
pioneers  in  that  colon)’.  Mr.  C.  H.  Tritton, 
another  partner,  manages  the  London 
business,  his  father  being  a partner  in 
Barclay’s  Bank,  London. 


required,  Europeans  can  conduct  safari 
parties. 


A.  C.  HOEY. 

Coming  to  Badtish  East  .\frica  in  1905 
from  South  Africa  for  the  purpose  of 
shooting,  Mr.  Hoey  made  several  big 
trips,  one  of  which  was  to  the  fierman 
border  and  the  Uasin  (hshu,  where  he 
was  among  the  first  to  cover  that  ground. 
Whilst  travelling  there  Mr.  Hoey  has  seen 
35  lions  and  20  elephants  killed  in  18 


Mr.  Hoey  is  now  personally  conduct- 
ing shooting  parties,  and  can  he  com- 
municated with  direct  at  Nairobi  or 
through  Messrs.  Newland,  Tarlton  & 
Co.,  Ltd.,  and  the  Boma  Trading  Com- 
pany, Ltd.,  of  Nairobi.  It  is  needless  to 
mention  that  a gentleman  of  Mr.  Hoey’s 
experience  is  much  sought  after  by  the 
various  sportsmen  visiting  British  East 
Africa. 

Many  of  the  excellent  photographs  illus- 
trating the  Eauna  Section  of  this  book 
were  taken  by  Mr.  Hoey,  to  whom  thanks 
are  due. 
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The  lirst  year's  stock  turnover  of  the 
conipaiiy  only  amounted  to  £\sOO,  but 
three  years  later  it  was  £ ^0,000  in  horn 
cattle  alone,  and  at  the  present  time  this  is 
steadily  increasing. 

The  linn  are  agricultural  implement  im- 
porters, and  are  also  agents  for  the  Alliance 
Assurance  Company,  honorary  auctioneers 
to  the  Turf  Club,  and  otficial  brokers  to  the 
Government.  They  have  agencies  and  sale 
yards  at  Naivasha  and  Xakuru.  Tire  linn 
was  the  first  to  start  land  sales  in  Nairobi. 


warehouse  for  sporting  trophies,  &c., 
is  near  the  railway,  where  a siding  can  be 
arranged  for  when  necessary. 

In  sporting  goods  they  are  agents  for 
John  Rigby  & Co.,  and  stock  ammunition  for 
nearly  every  calibre  ritle  and  shot-gun,  and 
are  sole  agents  for  Schultz  ammunition.  .V 
large  stock  of  trophies  and  curios  is 
always  on  hand  for  sale,  and  they  will  lit 
out  au}^  expedition  of  any  size  for  any 
length  of  time  complete  in  every  detail, 
so  that  the  hunter  is  relieved  of  all  trouble 


and  anxiety  in  every  respect.  European 
hunters  accompany  expeditions,  and  in 
1907-8  nearly  200  lions  were  shot  by  their 
clients. 

In  1908  they  imported  six  hundred 
INIerino  sheep,  and  gave  their  customers 
easy  terms  extending  over  two  years.  The 
sheep  came  from  South  Australia  and  are 
doing  exceedingly  well. 

Their  coast  agents  are  Messrs.  Smith, 
Mackenzie  & Co.,  and  the  London  offices 
are  at  ibb,  Piccadilly,  \V. 
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EARLY  DAYS  OP  THE  BOTANICAL  GARDENS.  A FEW  YEARS  AFTER. 

COCOA-TREE  IN  THE  GARDENS. 


UGANDA 


ROM  a variet_y  of 
causes  the  kingdom 
of  Uganda  was  for 
many  years  better 
known  to  English 
travellers  and  the 
English  public  than 
the  greater  part  of 
the  mainland  dominions  over  which  the 
Sultans  of  Zanzibar  claimed  to  exercise 
suzerainty,  despite  the  greater  accessibility 
of  these  East  African  territories,  which  now 
constitute  British  and  German  East  Africa. 
Speke  had  tirst  entered  Uganda  in  1858, 
and  visited  it  again  in  1862,  but  it  was  the 
description  sent  home  by  Stanley  in  1875 
which  first  caught  the  attention  and  fired 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  British  public.  His 
picture  of  this  highly  organised  negro 
kingdom,  with  a settled  dynasty  and  an 
elaborate  constitution,  presenting  an  ex- 
ceptionally favourable  field  for  missionary 


enterprise,  appealed  with  peculiar  force  to 
a people  eager  above  all  others  to  see  the 
slave  trade  suppressed — and  williin  two 
years  of  the  receipt  of  Stanley’s  message 
the  first  party  of  missionaries  to  Uganda 
sent  out  bv  the  Church  Missionary  Society 
arrived  in  tlie  country.  This  is  not  the 
place  to  tell  the  story  of  the  Uganda 
Mission  ; but  apart  altogether  from  its  direct 
eifect,  an  indirect  result  of  the  heroism 
of  the  missionaries  and  the  martj'rdom 
of  native  converts  was  to  familiarise  the 
public  at  home  with  the  characteristics  of 
far-off  Uganda. 

The  Protestant  missionaries  of  the 
Church  Missionary  Society  were  rapidly 
followed  by  a party  of  (Roman  Catholic) 
White  Fathers,  among  whom  French 
priests  were  prominent,  and  thus  it 
happened  that  when,  in  the  early  'eighties, 
the  rivalry  of  European  Powers  for  African 
territory  assumed  an  acute  form,  there  was 
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all  the  material  present  in  Uganda  for  the 
shaping  of  British  and  French  “parties.” 
M'tesa,  who  was  King  of  Uganda  when 
Speke  and  Stanley  visited  his  country,  died 
in  1884,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
Mvvanga,  an  iVfrican  Nero,  whose  jealousy 
of  the  white  men  and  their  creed,  coupled 
with  his  dread  of  European  territorial 
aggression  at  his  expense,  prompted  him 
to  a policy  of  persecution  and  the  exclusion 
of  foreigners.  But  in  Uganda  as  elsewhere, 
“the  blood  of  the  martyrs"  proved  “the 
seed  of  the  Church”  and  Christianit}'  made 
headway,  despite  the  persecution.  And  it 
is  safe  to  say  that  the  murder  of  Bishop 
Hannington  on  the  frontier  of  Uganda  by 
Mwanga’s  order  did  more  to  rivet  British 
attention  on  the  distant  kingdom  than  all 
the  reports  of  all  the  geographers  and 
pamphleteers  of  half  a century  had 
achieved. 

It  is  to  Sir  ]<'.  D.  Lugard,  more  than  anv 
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other  English  officer,  that  we  owe  the  exist- 
ence of  the  Uganda  Protectorate.  Faction- 
iightingand  massacres  decimated  tlie  popu- 
lation between  1885  and  1889,  and  the  crafty 
Mwanga  found  himself  more  than  once 
driven  from  his  capital.  An  appeal  was  made 
to  Mr.  F.  J.  Jackson,  who  was  on  the  east 
coast  of  Lake  Victoria  Nyanza,  in  command 
of  a caravan  of  500  rifles  equipped  by  the 
British  Fast  Africa  Company,  in  1889,  and 
he  suggested  the  acceptance  of  the  British 
flag,  which  he  sent,  although  he  was  not 


later.  Linfortunately,  this  initial  success 
was  followed  by  an  almost  interminable 
series  of  difficulties  and  constant  outbreaks 
of  civil  war,  in  which  Captain  Lugard 
and  Captain  (now  Colonel)  Williams,  K.A., 
achieved  wonders  with  a small  force  of 
Soudanese  soldiers  and  a Maxim  ; but  the 
strain  was  so  great  that  at  the  end  of  1891 
Lugard  received  orders  to  evacuate  Uganda, 
as  the  Company  could  no  longer  support  its 
position.  Friends  of  the  Church  Missionary 
Society  raised  funds  to  meet  the  expense 


19th,  and  proclaimed  with  good  effect  at 
Mengo  on  August  29th  of  the  same  \"car. 

Even  now  peace  w'as  not  assured. 
Colonel  Colvile  had  reached  Uganda  in 
November,  1893,  as  administrator  for  the 
British  Fast  Africa  Company,  but  until 
the  end  of  1894,  when  he  was  invalided 
home,  the  lighting  was  incessant,  no  small 
part  of  the  trouble  arising  from  the  opposi- 
tion of  Kabarega,  King  of  Unyoro,  whose 
territory  was  finally  incorporated  m the 
Protectorate,  in  Alarch,  1897.  Sir  F.  L. 


able  to  cross  to  Uganda  himself  at  the  time. 
A later  discover}^  that  the  German  explorer. 
Dr.  Karl  Peters,  was  intriguing  with 
Mwanga,  forced  the  hand  of  the  British 
Company.  Fortified  by  the  terms  of  the 
Anglo-German  Convention  of  i8go,  which 
placed  Uganda  within  the  British  sphere  of 
influence,  they  hurried  forward  an  expedi- 
tion under  Captain  Lugard,  as  he  then  was, 
who  reached  Mengo,  the  seat  of  Mwanga’s 
court,  on  December  18th,  and  secured  the 
signing  by  Mwanga  of  a treaty  which 
recognised  British  suzerainty  eight  days 


KAMPALA  EXHIBITION,  NOVEMBER,  1908. 

(Evidence  of  progress  in  Uganda.) 

for  another  year,  and  Captain  Lugard  left 
for  England  to  put  the  position  before 
the  Government  and  the  public.  Lord 
Rosebery,  who  was  then  Foreign  Minister, 
despatched  Sir  Gerald  Portal  on  a special 
mission  to  Uganda,  to  report  on  the  best 
means  of  dealing  with  the  country,  and 
he  recommended  its  retention  and  the 
immediate  construction  of  the  railway.  In 
the  spring  of  1894  Lord  Roseberj^  fore- 
shadowed the  proclamation  of  a Protec- 
torate over  Uganda,  which  was  formally 
announced  in  the  London  Gazette  of  June 
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Berkeley,  the  first  Commissioner  of  Uganda 
appointed  by  the  Imperial  Government, 
took  office  in  the  spring  of  1895,  and  for 
a time  considerable  progress  was  made, 
despite  continual  trouble  with  various 
factions  and  with  Arab  slave-raiders.  In 
July,  1897,  Mwanga  headed  a revolt  in 
the  Buddn  district,  and,  being  defeated,  was 
deposed  and  deported,  and  his  infant  son, 
Dandi  Chwa,  was  declared  king,  under 
a regency.  In  September,  1897,  the  Sou- 
danese troops  broke  into  open  mutiny, 
which  was  only  suppressed  after  several 
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months’  severe  lighting,  and  at  the  cost 
of  the  lives  of  many  British  officers.  The 
cx-King  Mwanga,  who  had  been  held  by 
the  Germans,  escaped  in  January,  1898,  and 
it  was  not  until  March  of  the  following  year 
that  he  and  Kabarega  were  captured,  and 
the  way  was  made  clear  for  a settlement  of 
the  coiintiy.  Sir  E.  L.  Berkeley  resigned 
his  post,  and  Sir  Harry  Johnston  was 
appointed  Special  Commissioner  for 
Uganda  in  July,  1899.  His  unfailing  tact 
and  his  great  experience  of  African 


was  extended  to  include  Usoga  on  the  east, 
Unyoroon  the  north-west,  Toro  and  Ankolc 
on  the  west,  and  Koki  on  the  south-west  of 
the  ancient  Uganda.  The  Kisunni  and 
Naivasha  provinces  of  the  East  Africa 
Protectorate,  on  the  eastern  side  of  Lake 
Victoria  Nyanza,  were  transferred  in  1902 
from  the  Uganda  Protectorate,  which  is 
now,  for  administrative  purposes,  divided 
into  five  provinces.  Kampala  is  the  capital 
of  Uganda,  but  the  neighbouring  settlement 
of  Entebbe  is  the  headquarters  of  the  f’ro- 


tcctorate.  In  October,  1907,  he  became 
Governor  and  Connnander-in-Chief,  d'he 
vear  following  he  was  knighted.  Born 
forty-five  years  ago  (1864),  he  entered  the 
Colonial  Civil  Service  while  still  in  his 
teens,  and  held  several  junior  appointments 
in  the  West  Indies.  After  seven  years  he 
was  transferred  to  the  Gold  Coast.  He 
became  Chief  Assistant  Treasurer  there 
in  1891,  and  acted  on  several  occasions  as 
Commissioner,  Sheriff,  and  Treasurer.  In 
1894  he  became  Receiver-General  of  the 


VIEWS  OF  THE  ENTEBBE  CLUB  AND  CLUB-HOUSE. 


questions  enabled  him  to  effect  a complete 
reorganisation  of  the  Protectorate,  and  he 
laid  broad  and  deep  the  foundations  upon 
which  its  development  has  since  proceeded. 
Colonel  (now  Sir  James)  Hayes  Sadler  was 
appointc-Ll  Commissioner  in  December,  1901, 
and  on  his  being  transferred  to  the  British 
East  Africa  Protectorate,  Sir  H.  Hesketli 
Bell  took  his  place  and  carried  on  his  work. 

Originally  the  Protectorate,  as  proclaimed 
in  1894,  covered  little  beyond  the  ancient 
kingdom  of  Uganda,  but  two  years  later  it 


tectorate  administration,  'fhe  approximate 
area  of  the  Protectorate  is  150,000  square 
miles,  and  the  population  consists  of  about 
3,900,000  natives  and  300  European  settlers. 

SIR  HENRY  HESKETH  JOUDOU  BELL, 
K.C.M.G. 

Sir  Henry's  connection  with  Uganda 
began  in  December,  1905,  when  he  was 
appointed  H.M.  Commissioner  of  the  Pro- 
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Bahamas,  and  represented  Harbour  Island 
in  the  House  of  Assembly,  1895-96.  He 
became  .\dministrator  of  Dominica  in  i8()9, 
and  was  Acting  Governor  of  the  Leeward 
Isles  for  a lime  in  1904,  and  again  the  year 
following.  He  devised  a scheme  for  the 
insurance  of  property  against  hurricanes 
which  has  been  adopted  by  Lloyd’s.  Sir 
Henry  is  the  author  of  a Geography  of 
the  Gold  Coast,  and  also  of  “ Obeah  : A 
Witch's  Legacy,”  and  of  many  short  stories 
and  magazine  articles.  As  this  volume 
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goes  through  the  press,  it  is  officially 
announced  that  Sir  Henry  has  been 
appointed  Governor  of  Northern  Nigeria. 

A.  E.  BERTIE-SMITH. 

It  is  impossible  to  imagine  life  in  Uganda 
for  a European  without  the  ricksha,  and 
the  tourist  or  passing  visitor  will  find  this 
useful  vehicle  even  more  indispensable  than 
the  acclimatised  settler  or  planter.  The 
ricksha  may  almost  be  said  to  have  opened 
up  the  country  to  travel.  Any  one  wishing 
to  tour  Uganda  should  take  advantage  of 
the  facilities  offered  by  Mr.  A.  E.  Eertie- 
Smith,  of  Entebbe.  If  a telegram  is  sent 
to  the  firm  from  Mombasa,  arrangements 
for  transport  will  be  made  by  the  time  the 
traveller  arrives  in  the  country. 

The  firm  lias  branches  at  Kampala, 
Jinja,  and  Bombo.  Rickshas  can  be  had 
on  hire  to  any  part  of  Uganda,  and  are  run 
from  Entebbe  to  Fort  Portal  and  Butiaba, 
on  Lake  Albert,  to  connect  with  the  Nile 
steamers.  Rickshas  are  also  run  from 


jinja  to  M'Balc,near  IMount  Elgon.  Glides, 
transport  waggons,  and  rickshas  can  be 
hired  at  any  of  the  firm’s  branches. 

Mr.  Bertie-Smith’s  firm  acts  as  official 
brokers,  merchants,  and  are  the  managing 
directors  of  the  Uganda  Land  and  Building 
Company,  Ltd.,  the  Rubber  & Cocoa 
Estates,  Ltd.,  and  the  Uganda  Jinricksha 
Company. 

Mr.  Bertie-Smith  came  to  Uganda,  in 
1903,  from  England,  and  joined  the  Govern- 
ment service,  but  later  in  the  same  year 
he  resigned,  and  started  business  as  official 
broker  and  curio  dealer.  He  was  the 
founder,  and  is  the  president,  of  the  local 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  is  also  agent 
for  Reuter’s. 

Genuine  Congo,  I'ganda,  and  German 
East  African  curios  of  large  variety  and 
number  are  on  sale,  and  among  them  are 
war  drums,  bark  cloth,  and  ivory  of  all  sorts. 
This  branch  of  the  business  is  a speciality, 
and  visitors  should  inspect  the  stock.  Ele- 
phant feet  and  black  pottery  may  also  be 
mentioned  as  of  unique  interest. 
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The  firm  are  exporters  of  coffee,  and 
have  a plantation  of  4 acres  in  Entebbe, 
and  2 square  miles  are  shortly  to  be 
planted  at  Singo. 


BESSON  & CO. 

The  chief  business  undertaken  in  Uganda 
is  the  export  of  cotton,  chillies,  coffee, 
groundnuts,  hides,  skins,  and  ivory,  and 
Messrs.  Besson  & Co.  deal  in  all  these 
commodities. 

The  firm  was  established  in  Uganda  in 
1905,  in  Mombasa  in  1897,  and  in  Zanzibar 
in  1887.  Mr.  \Y.  S.  Wright,  manager  for 
Uganda,  came  to  British  East  Africa  in 
1894,  and  started  business  immediately, 
and  he  has  already  resided  in  Uganda  for 
five  3'cars. 

Messrs.  Besson  & Co.  are  general  im- 
porters, and  carrv  large  stocks  of  mer- 
chandise, and  are  also  indent  agents. 
They  are  direct  shippers  to  Europe  of  all 
kinds  of  native  produce,  and  are  repre- 
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sentccl  in  all  the  principal  towns  of  E;ist 
Africa  and  Uganda. 

The  firm  owns  13  gins,  with  a capa- 


city of  two  bales  of  finished  cotton  pei' 
day  each,  and  employs  four  Europeans 
and  about  30  natiyes.  There  is  also  a 
40-h.p.  oil  engine,  but  enough  cotton 
cannot  be  got  to  fully  work  it,  and  it  is 
not  expected  that  it  will  be  run  for  12 
months. 

THE  BRITISH  TRADING  COMPANY,  LTD. 

There  are  plenty  of  openings  for  enter- 
prising business  men  in  Uganda.  Mr.  N. 
Moses,  for  instance,  came  to  Uganda  in 
1896,  from  India.  Formerly  on  the  B.I.S.X. 
Company’s  Line,  he  joined  the  Government 
seryice,  resigned  in  1904,  and  started  as 
an  iyory  trader.  Xow  he  is  the  general 
manager  for  Uganda  of  the  British  Trading 
Company,  Ltd.,  with  local  headquarters  at 
Kampala  and  London  offices  at  Carlton 
House,  Regent  Street,  \V. 

The  company  are  general  merchants, 
transport  agents,  and  safari  outfitters. 
I'hey  are  entirely  British,  and  carry  large 
stocks  of  hardware,  soft  goods,  and  general 
merchandise,  and  buy  natiyc  produce  for 
export,  such  as  ivory,  nd'iber,  coffee,  Xc. 
The  principal  export  business  is  in  ivorv. 
Very  little  retail,  but  a large  wholesale 
business  is  carried  on.  d'hcre  are  branches 
in  the  Congo  District,  and  at  various  places 
in  Uganda.  The  brick  premises  occupied 


at  Kampala  are  90  feet  by  50  feet,  and  six 
Europeans  and  a large  number  of  natives 
are  employed. 


It  has  been  decided  to  start  a cotton 
ginnery  in  K.impala  immediately. 

i\Ir.  Moses,  it  may  be  added,  personally 
owns  plantations  of  500  acres  of  rubber, 
coffee,  and  cocoa,  and  also  house  property. 

A.  DE  FIGUEIREDO. 

The  growth  of  business  in  Uganda  is 
testified  by  the  announcement  of  i\Ir. 

De  Figueiredo  that  he  intends  shortly 
to  open  two  hotels,  one  at  Entebbe  and 
the  other  at  Kampala.  Mr.  De  h'igueiredo 
came  originally  from  Bombay,  where  he 
traded  under  the  same  name,  and  he  estab- 
lished himself  in  Entebbe  in  1900,  as  direct 
importer  of  groceries,  hardware,  soft  goods, 
fancy  goods,  lamp  ware,  and  household 
furniture.  He  is  the  sole  agent  in  Uganda 
for  Allsopp's  beer,  “ Elephant  " brand  of 
Pilsener  and  iMunich  beers,  several  brands 
of  whiskies.  Piper  Heidseck  champagne, 
and  a special  brand  of  port  wine  from 
Portugal.  Messrs.  Smith,  Mackenzie 
& Co.  are  Mr.  Eigueiredo’s  Mombasa 
agents. 

There  is  a branch  store  at  Kampala, 
150  feet  by  100  feet  (freehold),  which  cost 
Ks.  16,500,  and  a manager  in  charge  there. 
The  premises  occupied  at  Entebbe  are 
built  of  brick  and  stone,  cover  200  feet 
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by  150  feet,  and  cost  Rs.  25,000.  Fifteen 
hands  are  employed  at  Entebbe  and  eight 
at  Kampala. 

Tailoring  for  both  ladies  and  gentlemen 
is  a speciality. 

Rickshas  can  always  be  obtained  by  the 
hour,  day,  week,  or  month,  and  are  on  hire 
to  all  parts  of  Uganda. 

Mr.  De  Figueiredo  was  manager  in  the 
Army  and  Xavy  Stores,  Bombay,  for  12 
years,  and  had  had  a thoroughly  good 
training  before  he  came  here. 


R.  C.  LANGMORE. 

i\Ir.  Langmore  came  to  British  East 
Africa  in  1904  from  Johannesburg,  having 
previously  spent  ten  years  in  Australia.  He 
first  started  farming  here  in  1904,  and  in 
1907  joined  the  British  East  Africa  Cor- 
poration, and  is  at  present  manager  for  the 
IXoga  Province,  with  headquarters  at  Jinja. 
His  principal  duties  include  travelling 
among  the  natives  teaching  them  to  sow 
cotton.  Mr.  Langmore  has  agents  all  over 
the  province  buying  cotton,  which  is 
eventually  shipped  to  Kisumu  or  Mombasa. 
In  addition  ordinary  trading  is  carried  on 
among  the  natives,  more  especially  in 
chillies,  sem-sem.  rubber,  and  sisal. 

MABIRA  FOREST  (UGANDA)  RUBBER 
COMPANY,  LTD. 

Four  3'ears  ago  an  expedition  was  sent 
out  to  East  Africa,  and  one  outcome  of  it 
was  the  formation,  in  September,  1906,  of 
this  company.  The  Mabira  Forest,  a lease 
of  which  was  obtained  from  the  Govern- 
ment, is  a large  virgin  forest  with  an  area 
of  about  150  square  miles,  situated  on  the 
west  bank  of  the  \hctoria  Xile,  near  the 
port  of  Jinja,  on  Lake  Metoria  X3'anza,  in 
the  kingdom  of  l^ganda.  It  is  veiw  rich 
in  Funtiimia  elasiica,  and  already  about 
450,000  tappable  trees  of  this  species  have 
been  exposed. 

At  Mubango,  the  headquarters  station 
in  the  south-east  of  the  forest,  a large 
factoiy — with  smoking-rooms,  drying  sheds, 
engine-room,  and  blacksmiths’  and  car- 
penters’ shops  — has  been  erected  and 
equipped  with  up-to-date  machinery,  cap- 
able of  treating  the  rubber  latex  at  the 
rate  of  2,400  pints  per  da)'.  Sub-stations 
have  been  established  at  various  points  in 
the  forest,  under  the  supervision  of  Euro- 
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peaiis,  and  among  these  native  labourers 
to  the  number  of  2,000  are  distributed. 
Practically  the  whole  of  this  staff  is  sup- 
ported by  food  grown  on  the  company’s 
estate. 

Planting  operations  are  going  on  apace 
in  cleared  areas  around  each  station,  and 
in  addition  to  a quarter  of  a million  of  the 
native  Fimliniiia  clasiica  seedlings  planted 
out,  Para  rubber,  coffee,  cocoa,  croton,  and 
sisal  fibre  are  being  successfully  cultivated. 
Experiments  are  also  being  made  with 
Manicoba  rubber  from  Brazil,  Manihot 
dichotoma,  Ccara,  and  Manila  liemp,  and 
it  is  anticipated  that  a very  large  revenue 
will  be  derived  from  these  in  the  future. 
The  Para  (Hevea  brasilicnsis)  is  doing 
particularly  well,  and  is  apparently  well 
adapted  to  tlic  climate  and  soil  of  Uganda. 

The  output  of  rubber  in  1908  amounted 
to  35,147  lbs.,  and  the  amount  collected 
during  the  first  ten  months  of  1909  was 
79,145  lbs.,  as  compared  with  23,243  lbs. 
for  the  corresponding  period  of  1908,  and 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  this 
improvement  wall  be  maintained.  The 
rubber,  which  is  manufactured  in  the 
form  of  crepe,  has  also  shown  a steady 
improvement  in  quality,  and  recent  ship- 
ments from  the  forest  have  realised  prices 
equal  to,  and  in  some  cases  greatly  in 
excess  of,  that  of  fine  hard  Para. 

The  Mabira  Forest  also  contains  a large 
quantity  of  very  fine  timber  trees,  some  of 
which  are  now  being  worked  to  meet  local 
demands.  Later  , on  — if  the  increasing 
demand  justifies  the  expense — it  is  pro- 
posed to  erect  a modern  sawmill  in  the 
forest. 

A steam  motor-waggon  is  used  for  carry- 
ing forest  produce  and  goods  between  the 
headquarters  station  and  Jinja,  whence  it 
is  shipped  by  the  Government  steamers 
across  the  Lake  to  the  terminus  of  the 
Uganda  Railway  at  Port  Florence,  and 
communication  between  the  various 
stations  is  maintained  by  means  of  tele- 
phones and  an  automobile.  A steam 
ferry  across  the  mouth  of  the  Nile  at 
Jinja,  near  Ripon  Falls,  the  birth  of  the 
Nile,  has  been  inaugurated  by  the 
company. 

. ^ 

THE  NATIONAL  BANK  OF  INDIA,  LTD. 

The  first  bank  to  start  business  in  Uganda 
w'as  the  National  Bank  of  India,  Ltd.  The 
branch  in  Entebbe  was  established  in  1906, 
with  Mr.  J.  B.  Struthers  as  manager,  and 


Mr.  D.  Watson  as  assistant.  Banking  and 
exchange  are,  naturally,  the  principal  busi- 
ness. 

There  are  no  other  branches  in  LTganda 
at  present,  but  it  is  shortly  expected  to 
open  one  at  Kampala.  The  premises  are 
built  of  wood  and  iron,  and  contain  a 
strong-room. 

The  National  Bank  of  India  acts  as 
bankers  to  the  Uganda  Government,  and 
forwards  money  to  most  parts  of  the  Pro- 
tectorate by  motor  van  and  Lake  steamer. 
Undoubtedly  the  bank  is  a great  con- 
venience to  the  tourist. 

THE  UGANDA  COMPANY,  LTD. 

In  order  to  push  industrial  missions  in 
Uganda,  the  Uganda  Compau}',  Ltd.,  was 
formed  in  London,  and  opened  business  at 
Kampala  in  1904.  The  companv  are  the 
pioneers  of  cotton-growing  in  Uganda,  and 
possess  a capital  of  £100,000. 

There  is  an  extensive  ginnery  contain- 
ing 24  roller  gins  and  a saw  gin,  while 
there  is  now  in  course  of  erection  a cotton- 
seed oil  plant,  to  extract  the  oil  from 
cotton  seed.  The  premises  occupied  are 
iron  buildings,  and  cover  4 acres  of  land. 

The  company  have  branches  at  Jinja, 
Hoima,  and  Masindi,  and  own  general 


stores  containing  the  usual  class  of  trade 
goods.  They  have  also  three  rubber  estates 
at  Bulamwezi  of  5,000  acres,  out  of  which 
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500  acres  are  cultivated  with  rubber  of  the 
Para,  Ccara,  and  Castilloa  varieties.  In 
1908  the  average  buying  of  cotton  amounted 
to  150  tons  monthly. 

Mr.  E.  H.  Tyler,  A.M.I.C.E.,  who  came 
to  Uganda  in  November,  1908,  is  the 
general  manager,  and  12  Europeans  and 
about  1,000  natives  are  employed.  The 
members  of  the  European  staff  live  in 
separate  bungalows.  A local  chapel  has 
been  erected  for  the  use  of  the  workmen. 

A lot  of  monej’  is  being  laid  out  on  trans- 
port and  the  arrangement  of  buying  depots 
and  warehouses  for  cotton.  Motor  lorries 
are  to  be  used  for  transport  purposes.  The 
company  is  progressive,  and  is  spending 
money  largely  to  bring  about  native  develop- 
ment. The  field  presented  by  this  enter- 
prise is  a very  wide  one. 

THE  UGANDA  COTTON  BUYING  AND 
GINNING  COMPANY,  LTD. 

The  future  of  cotton  in  LIganda  is  highlv 
pi'omising.  In  1906  Mr.  J.  Buckley  came 
to  Uganda  to  visit  the  cotton-growing 
districts  of  East  Africa,  in  the  capacity  o 
an  expert  to  the  Government.  Eventually 
he  returned  to  England  and  founded  the 
Uganda  Cotton  Buying  and  Ginning  Com- 
pany, Ltd.  It  was  established  at  Kam- 
pala in  1907,  with  head  offices  at  4, 


Corbett  Court,  Gracechurch  Street,  Lon- 
don, E.C. 

There  are  wood  and  iron  buildings  (im- 
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THE  UGANDA  COMPANY,  LTD. 


(St-e  page  379.) 


Till;  Coirox  Gins. 


Tin;  SiOKEb. 

ported)  containinif  a 24-li.p.  Honibhy  oil 
engine — one  of  the  first  tried  at  this  eleva- 
tion, 4,100  ft. — six  gins,  seed  opener,  and 
press.  The  capacity  of  the  factor}’  is 
tons  of  finished  product  per  dav,  and 


it  is  run  with  the  assistance  of  Mr.  W.  A. 
Plant  and  over  100  natives.  The  buildings, 
it  is  interesting  to  note,  cover  some 
4 acres  of  land.  Cotton  is  bought  from 
the  natives. 


Mr.  Buckley  is  an  engineer  by  profes- 
sion, but  for  20  vears  has  been  in  the 
cotton  business  and  has  travelled  all 
over  the  world,  visiting  every  cotton 
district. 
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COTTON  GROWING  IN  BRITISH  EAST  AFRICA 

AND  UGANDA 


T is  impossible  in  any 
notes  on  this  subject 
to  refrain  from  a pre- 
liminary reference  to 
the  British  Cotton 
Growing  Association, 
a society  incorporated 
under  Royal  Charter 
for  the  object  of  spreading  the  cultivation 
of  cotton  growing  within  the  Empire. 

It  is  perhaps  hardly  realised  how  vast 
a place  cotton  takes  in  the  economic  life 
of  England.  No  less  than  ;£5o, 000,000 
worth  of  raw  cotton,  or  over  one-tenth  of 
the  entire  imports  of  Great  Britain,  are 
imported  annually  to  feed  the  spindles  and 
looms  of  Lancashire.  Over  j^ioo, 000,000 
worth  of  cotton  goods,  the  produce  of  this 
import,  arc  e.vported  each  year  from 
England.  This  is  more  than  25  per  cent, 
of  the  c.xports  of  England,  but  if  the  cotton 
goods  consumed  in  the  United  Kingdom 
are  taken  into  account,  the  total  value  of 
the  product  is  probably  nearer  ;^i 50,000,000. 
Thus  for  every  pound  sterling  worth  of 
raw  cotton  imported,  two  pounds  sterling 
of  value  is  added  in  the  process  of  manu- 
facture, and  no  small  proportion  of  this 
is  paid  out  direct  in  wages  to  operatives 
and  the  allied  trades  of.  coal  mining, 
machinery  manufacture,  weaving,  bleach- 
ing and  dyeing,  &c. — all  portions  of  the 
great  cotton  industry — and  it  will  not  be 
so  difficult  to  appreciate  the  fact  that  not 
fewer  than  ten  million  men,  women,  and 
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children  in  the  Home  Country  depend  for 
their  bread  and  butter  on  the  great  industry 
of  which  the  very  foundation  is  raw 
cotton. 

This  stupendous  matter  is  the  growth 
of  hundreds  of  years  of  toil,  organisation, 
and  invention.  Processes  have  been  per- 
fected, liner  and  liner  results  have  been 
obtained  from  skilled  labour,  but  all  comes 
back  to  and  is  utterly  dependent  on  that 
one  thing — the  world’s  production  of  raw 
cotton. 

Not  only  does  the  demand  increase  each 
year  with  the  civilisation  of  new  countries 
and  the  carrying  of  European-made  goods 
into  such  countries  as  the  heart  of  Africa, 
but  the  older  portions  of  the  world  increase 
their  demands  upon  the  mills  of  Lancashire 
as  their  population  grows  by  natural 
process  of  increase.  It  has  been  calculated 
and  not  disproved  that  each  year  the  auto- 
matic increase  in  demand  requires  the 
consumption  of  80,000  more  bales  of  cotton 
than  in  the  year  previous — 80,000  bales 
of  400  lbs.  weight,  the  harvest  of  not  much 
less  than  a quarter  of  a million  acres  which 
must  be  added  annually  to  the  permanent 
cotton-growing  areas  of  the  globe  if  a 
sustained  and  continuous  rise  in  the  price 
of  the  article  is  to  be  avoided. 

Fortunately  the  world  is  not  short  of 
suitable  lands  on  which  to  grow  the  staple. 
But  it  has  come  about,  through  one  of  those 
strange  blindnesses  that  seem  to  affect 
mankind  even  in  the  most  serious  of  matters 
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— matters  which,  being  in  a sense  every- 
body’s, arc  so  often  nobody’s — that,  in  the 
course  of  generations,  the  world  has  grown 
to  depend  almost  entirely  upon  two  main 
soLircesof  supply  of  its  cotton  requirements. 
The  world’s  output  of  cotton  may  be  said 
to  average  about  17,000,000  bales  annually, 
of  which  from  12,000,000  to  15,000,000 
come  from  the  cotton  belt  of  the  United 
States,  about  3,000,000  bales  from  India, 
and  1,000,000  each  from  Egypt  and  South 
America.  The  two  last-named  produce  a 
high-grade  variety,  used  for  the  truest  class 
of  goods.  The  Indian  cotton,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  of  the  poorest  quality^  and  most 
of  it  is  used  on  the  spot  for  local  clothing 
manufacture,  and  does  not  become  avail- 
able for  the  world’s  markets.  For  what 
one  may  term  “ bread-and-butter  " use,  the 
making  of  the  great  mass  of  the  cotton 
goods  of  the  world,  the  world  depends 
upon  the  cotton  belt  of  the  United  States. 
,\ny  failure  there — too  much  rain  or  too 
little — and  the  world’s  markets  are  in  a 
ferment.  A short  crop  in  America  spells 
disaster,  hunger,  and  ruin  to  millions  of 
cotton  operatives,  and  loss  in  higher  prices 
to  tens  of  millions  of  cotton  wearers.  And 
the  greatest  branch  of  the  trade  of  the 
British  Empire  is  shaken  to  its  foundations. 

These  are  a few  of  the  great  considera- 
tions which,  ten  years  ago,  led  a number 
of  prominent  men  throughout  England, 
and  especially  in  Lancashire,  to  consider 
the  hitherto-neglected  possibilities  of  the 
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Empire  in  the  matter  of  raibing  its  own 
cotton.  (treat  Imperial  estates  liacl  been 
acquired  by  conquest  or  treat}' — Upper  and 
Lower  \igeria,  the  (told  Coast,  British 
East  Africa,  LTganda.  These  countries 


were  known  to  possess  the  climate,  rainfall, 
and  population  capable  of  producing  cotton. 
Indeed,  in  most  of  them  the  natives,  in 
a primitive  way,  were  already  growing  and 
using  the  output.  The  problem  was  to 
educate  them  to  a higher  degree  of  cultiva- 
tion, to  supply  them  with  a suitable  seed,  to 
provide  the  machinery,  to  deal  with  the 
raw  produce  and  prepare  it  for  the  market, 
and  to  organise  communications  and 
cheaper  transport  from  the  fields  of  Africa 
to  the  mills  of  Lancashire. 

'I'lius  the  British  Cotton  Growing  Associa- 
tion came  into  existence.  IMasters,  men, 
statesmen,  practical  philanthropists,  came 
forward  with  subscriptions.  £2^0,000  was 
raised  as  a central  fund,  and  operations 
were  begun  in  almost  everv  colonv  and 
tropical  and  sub-tropical  dependency.  Less 
than  ten  years  ago  not  1,000  bales  from  the 
Empire  (India  excepted)  came  into  Lanca- 
shire. To-day  the  output  of  these  new  fields 
s probably  40,000  bales,  or  Ur, 000, 000 
worth  annually. 

'I'o  return  to  East  Africa  and  Uganda, 
d'lie  start  was  made  some  six  or  seven  years 
ago  by  suggestion  and  gifts  of  selected  seed 
from  the  Cotton  Growing  Association  to 
the  Government  of  the  Protectorates.  The 
Church  Missionary  Society,  with  a broad- 


ness of  conception  that  cannot  be  sufli- 
ciently  admired,  vied  with  Government 
in  the  work  of  weaning  the  native  from 
a life  of  idleness  and  at  the  same  time 
furthering  the  Imperial  need  for  this  raw 


m.aterial.  The  start  was  made  in  Uganda, 
where  the  intelligence  of  the  natives  gave 
early  hope  for  the  success  that  has  been 
realised,  and  which  is  to-day  only  on  the 
threshold  of  its  possibilities.  The  Uganda 
Company,  Ltd.,  was  formed  to  take  over  the 
industrial  and  commercial  side  of  the  work 
started  by  the  missionaries.  .1  large  factory 
was  erected  at  Kampala  by  the  Company. 
Work  was  at  first  somewhat  confined  to  the 
central  province  and  the  areas  near  Kam- 
pala and  Entebbe,  but  the  circle  soon 
widened  until  to-day  there  is  not  a district 
in  Uganda  which  does  not  grow  cotton. 
The  two  more  distant  provinces  or  areas, 
known  as  Basoga  and  Budda,  were  taken  in 
hand  in  1907  by  the  British  East  Africa 
Corporation,  Ltd.,  representing  the  British 
Cotton  Growing  Association. 

In  1908  two  more  factories  were  opened 
in  Kampala,  and  one  at  Kisumu,  across  the 
Lake.  The  owners  of  these  factories  buy 
the  raw  cotton  from  the  natives,  clean  it, 
and  remove  the  seed  in  their  factories, 
and  ship  the  “lint,”  as  it  is  called,  to 
Europe.  The  native  grower  is  assured 
of  a good  price  and  a ready  market  for 
as  much  as  he  can  grow.  The  Govern- 
ment, under  the  energetic  lead  of  his 
Excellency  Sir  Henry  Hesketh  Bell, 


K.C.M.G.,  organised  a special  cotton  depart- 
ment to  select  seed,  to  carry  out  experiments 
for  improvement  of  variety  and  of  methods 
of  cultivation,  and  to  teach  the  native 
peasant  farmers.  The  Colonial  Oflice,  on 
his  Excellency's  advice,  voted  in  1908 
Uio.ooo  a vear  for  three  years  to  push 
on  the  industry.  What  has  been  done  will 
be  apparent  from  the  following  figures  of 
cotton  exports  from  Uganda  for  the  last 
five  years  : — 


For  13  months  ending 

Lbs,  weight. 

£ value. 

March  31,  1905  ■ 

12,187 

162 

,,  1906 

59o^4 

1,046 

1907 

3 1 1 ,920 

5.214 

,,  1908 

1,360,800 

24,483 

„ 1909 

1,702,624 

35.392 

Eor  1910  it  may  be  safely  predicted  that 
a further  large  increase  will  appear. 

The  cotton  grown  now  is  an  acclimatised 
variety  of  American  long  stapled  upland, 
known  as  “ Black  Rattler.”  The  value, 
after  two  or  three  years  of  acclimatisation, 
is  higher  than  the  same  variet}'  grown  in 
.-Vmerica.  The  staple  becomes  longer  and 
the  cotton  stronger. 

i\s  was  to  he  expected,  various  pests  have 
airpeared,  but  owing  to  the  scattered  nature 
of  the  natives’  plantations,  which  are,  as 
a rule,  small  and  separated  by  banana 
groves,  &c.,  no  very  serious  damage  has 
been  done.  Stocks  of  insecticides,  with 
appliances  and  instructions  widely  circu- 
lated, are  a feature  of  the  help  given  by  the 
Government. 

Mr.  Winston  Churchill  calculated  that 
20,000  square  miles  of  good  cotton  land  are 
available  in  Uganda.  It  is  not  too  much  to 
hope  that  in  course  of  years,  and  not  so 
many  years,  the  output  will  be  reckoned 
in  tens  or  even  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
bales.  The  only  limit,  indeed,  is  that  of  the 
available  population.  Uganda  has  suffered 
from  manv  scourges — its  population  is  still 
small.  But  this  is  another  matter  for 
which  civilisation  may  find  the  remedy, 
though  it  must  be  a slow  one. 

Turning  to  British  East  Africa,  the 
problem  is  more  localised.  The  great  up- 
lands are  of  course  unsuitable,  with  their 
cold  nights.  But  the  large  areas  lying 
around  the  Lake  shores,  inhabited  by  the 
numerous  Kavirondo  tribe,  have  already 
begun  to  produce  cotton  of  a type  similar 
to  LTganda,  while  along  the  coast  it  is 
proved  that  varieties  equal  in  value  to  the 
highest  priced  Egyptian  can  be  grown. 
The  “ Abassi  ” type  is  here  the  favourite, 
and  its  growth  is  being  stimulated  under 
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the  s;iin(J  ;is  in  l\L;aiula  as  a native- 

grown  crop.  In  this  count!  V the  British  ]<,ast 
Africa  Corpoivition  has  taken  the  work  in 
hand  and  erected  three  t;ictories — at  Ma- 
lindi.  Kilindini,  ;ind  Kisunui.  On  the  coast  :i 
handful  of  European  planters,  :ind  notably 
Mr.  |.  K.  Jones,  the  pioneer  pkniter  of  the 
country,  have  proved  to  their  satisfaction 
that  cotton  pays.  The  Sabaki  Syndicate, 
the  East  Africa  Cotton  Syndicate,  ;ind 
others,  have  taken  it  up.  Although  but 
a few  years  since  cotton  was  here  unknown, 
tlie  following  figures  of  output  show  the 
progress  m:ide  : — 
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Year  ending. 

Lbs.  weight. 

Q value. 

iMarch  31,  1905 

28,880 

2^5 

,.  1906 

90,45b 

b^75 

„ 1907 

102,25b 

1,407 

,,  1908 

7‘).^^.5b 

1,819 

„ 1909 

251,328 

5.9»7 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  feature  in 
these  figures  is  the  rise  in  value  per  pound 
in  1908,  due  to  the  cultivation  of  the  best 
varieties.  The  coast  has  suffered  from 
drought  and  disease,  but  the  pluck  of  its 
planters  will  pull  them  through.  There 
is  much  to  learn  as  to  the  best  means 
to  fight  pests  and  climates.  Irrigation  of 
course,  with  its  safeguards  from  vagaries 


of  rainfall,  is  the  source  of  the  wealth  of 
Egypt.  There  is  more  than  a little  reason 
to  look  for  developments  in  this  direction 
on  the  coast  of  East  Africa.  Already  Mr. 
Argvropoulo,  of  Alexandria,  has  begun  to 
grow  cotton  under  irrigation  on  the  Juba 
river,  and  his  good  example  will  be 
copied. 

To  make  East  Africa  a great  cotton 
country  there  are  three  things  needful ; — 

(1)  Pluck. 

(2)  Capital. 

(3)  Native  Education. 
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THE  FINANCES  OF  THE  UGANDA 
PROTECTORATE 


HE  latest  statement  of 
the  Revenue  and  Ex- 
penditure of  file  Pro- 
tectorate available  at 
the  time  of  writing 
is  that  for  1907-08. 
Looking  at  the  annual 
totals  of  Revenue 
and  Expenditure  for  six  years  (1902-03  to 
1907-08)  which  follow,  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  Revenue  shows  a satisfactory  increase 
from  year  to  year,  while  the  Expenditure 
remained  practically  stationary  during 
the  last  three  years. 


Revenue. 

E.vpenditure. 

£ 

£ 

1902-1903 

...  41,158 

203,733 

1903-1904 

51.474 

186,800 

1904-1905 

•••  59.707 

00 

fG 

1905-1906 

...  76,789 

191,142 

1906-1907 

...  96,772 

191,502 

1907-1908 

...  111,883 

191,528 

Totals 

•••  437.783 

1.137.743 

Excess  of  Expenditure  over  Revenue, 
1902-03,  ^,'162,575 ; 1903-04,  £135,326  ; 

1904-05,  £113,33^',  1905-06,  £114,353; 

1906-07,  £94,730  ; 1907-08,  £79.645-  The 
Protectorate,  therefore,  is  moving  steadily 
in  the  direction  of  being  self-supporting. 
The  grant-in-aid  from  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment in  1906-07  was  £112,000  ; in  1907-08, 
£85,000  ; in  1908-09,  £95,000. 


In  addition  to  the  grants  from  the  Im- 
perial Government,  in  1907-08  there  was  a 
grant-in-aid  of  special  Sleeping  Sickness 
Expenditure  from  the  Egyptian  Govern- 
ment of  £2,000. 

With  regard  to  the  Revenue  from  Cus- 
toms, it  appears,  from  the  Eudget  State- 
ment made  by  the  Treasurer  of  the  East 
Africa  Protectorate  in  the  Legislative 
Council  in  1908  (November),  that  the  East 
Africa  Ih'otectorate  formerly  collected  and 
retained  all  import  duties  at  the  coast, 
whether  the  goods  on  which  the  duties 
were  levied  were  for  use  in  the  East  Africa 
or  Uganda  Protectorate.  It  has  now  been 
decided  that  a share  of  the  Customs  Reve- 
nue shall  be  handed  over  annually  to  the 
Uganda  Protectorate. 

Details  of  Revenue,  1907-08. 

Licences,  Excise,  and  Internal  Revenue 
not  otherwise  classilied  furnished  the 
largest  amount  of  ordinary  Revenue 
(£69,852).  Of  this  the  Hut  and  Poll  Taxes 
accounted  for  no  less  than  £61,957.  Cus- 
toms Revenue  amounted  to  £11,356.  A 
profit  of  £5,944  was  made  on  the  purchase 
of  small  ivory.  Fees  of  Court  or  Office, 
Pavments  for  Specific  Services  and  Reim- 
bursements-in-aid,  amounted  to  £5.316; 
Rents  of  Government  Property,  £2,834 1 
Post  Offices,  £1,000;  Interest,  £909;  and 
Land  Sales,  £112.  The  Revenue  from 
Government  vessels  was  £2,246,  and  £1,500 
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was  received  on  account  ot  the  sale  of  Old 
Government  House.  Miscellaneous  receipts 
accounted  for  another  4. 10,810. 

Details  of  Expenditure,  1907-08. 

IMilitary  Expenditure,  ordinary  and 
special,  amounted  to  £42,760  ; the  Public 
Works  Department,  including  Annually 
Recurring  and  Extraordinary  Expenditure, 
£33,672  ; Transport,  including  Special  Ex- 
penditure, £15,842  ; Medical  Department, 
including  Special  Expenditure,  which  was 
more  than  half,  £15,099;  Police,  £13,845  ; 
Native  Affairs,  £11,635  ; Land  and  Survey 
Department,  £9,272  ; Port  and  Marine 
Department,  including  Special  Expenditure, 
£5,450;  Treasury,  Customs,  and  Savings 
Bank,  £4,662  ; Hospitals  and  Dispensaries, 
£3,599  ; Legal  Department,  £2,424  ; Fores- 
try and  Scientific  Department,  £2,262  ; 
Municipal  Expenditure,  Ordinary  and 
Special,  £1,844;  Printing  Department, 
including  Special  Expenditure,  £1,581  ; 
Prisons,  £1,532;  Post  Offices,  £1,511; 
Audit  Department,  £1,320  ; Agricultural 
Department,  including  Special  fclxpendi- 
ture,  £1,302  ; Education,  £150. 

The  principal  items  of  Expenditure  re- 
maining to  be  mentioned  are  the  Commis- 
sioner and  Secretariat,  £4,626  ; Provincial 
Administration,  £16,316;  and  Pensions, 
£1,628.  £383  was  expended  on  the 

Unyoro  Mission,  and  £67  on  the  Usoga 
F'amine. 
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COMPAKATIVP:  statement  EOK  the  six  years  1903-1904  TO  1908-1909  OE  IMPORTS  (INCLUDING  GOODS 

IN  TRANSIT)  FROM  BRITISH  COUNTRIES/ 


Country. 

1903-1904. 

iw-ujos- 

1905-1906. 

1906-1907. 

1907-1908. 

1908-1909. 

llnitecl  Kingdom 

India,  Burma,  and  Ceylon 
liast  Africa 

South  Africa 

£> 

52.37^ 

i^>739 

3.447 

< Included 
\ other 

£ 

67,121 

23.903 

784 

m these  yea 
miscellaneous 

£ 

79,671 

23.655 

756 

rs  under  ) 
ports  5 

£ 

87,197 

19,480 

2,309 

117 

£ 

142,806 

23,826 

4,007 

1,520 

£ 

182,866 

20,388 

4,666 

401 

Total  ... 

68,758 

91,808 

104,082 

109,103 

172,159 

208,321 

Exclusive  of  specie  and  hullion. 


COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT  FOR  THE  SIX  YEARS  1903-1904  TO  1908-1909  OF  IMPORTS  (INCLUDING  GOODS 

IN  TRANSIT)  FROM  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES/ 


Country. 

1903-1904. 

1904-1905. 

1905-1906. 

1906-1907. 

1907-1Q08. 

1908-1909. 

Germany... 

£ 

14-093 

£ 

17,510 

£ 

16,452 

£ 

53.930 

£ 

38,081 

£ 

29,273 

U.S.  America 

19.203 

21,652 

33.617 

45,407 

27,410 

39,226 

Congo  Free  State 

8,468 

6,328 

18,512 

32,284 

37.676 

46,225 

Fhance  ... 

3,087 

2,332 

“.33“ 

4.030 

7.047 

6,069 

German  East  Africa  ... 

1,782 

1,898 

1,072 

2,798 

3.279 

4,726 

Russia 

^ Included 

1 miscella 

in  these  yea 
neons  Europe 

rs  under  ) 
an  ports  J 

2,336 

2,725 

1,655 

Norway  ... 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

— 

2,416 

720 

Italy 

2,405 

4.474 

3.236 

3.385 

2,207 

1,798 

Kfiypt  

698 

374 

523 

268 

1,664 

738 

Miscellaneous  European  ports 

2,133 

1,744 

5,416 

10,007 

17,701 

27,316 

Other  miscellaneous  ports 

2,571 

1,455 

1,618 

578 

1,694 

6,209 

Total  ... 

54.440 

57,767 

82,778 

155,023 

141,900 

163,955 

■ Exclusive  of  specie  and  bullion. 


COIMPARATIVE  STATEMENT  OE  IMPORTS  FOR  THE  SIX  YEARS  1903-1904  TO  1908-1909. 


Year. 

Imports. 

Government  Stores. 

Specie. 

Goods  in  Transit. 

Total. 

1903-1904  

£ 

114,472 

£ 

13,000 

£ 

1 1 ,089 

£ 

8,460 

£ 

147,021 

1904-1905  

143.297 

19.320 

2 1 ,900 

6,294 

190,81 1 

1905-1906 

165.618 

9,224 

19,438 

21,125 

215-405 

1906-1907 

222,588 

19,922 

12,064 

41,638 

296,212 

1907-1908 

267,967 

14,888 

28,508 

60,204  ‘ 

371,567 

1908-1909 

281,254 

41,740 

13.694 

82,615 

419,303 

‘ Includes  ;^'28,ooo  bulliuii  from  Congo  Free  State. 

2 Includes  £33,333  bullion  from  Congo  Free  State. 
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THE  “EAST  AFRICAN 
STANDARD.” 

HP2  Easf  African  Stan- 
dard newspaper, 
published  by  the 
Standard  Printing  and 
Publishing  Works,  of 
Mombasa  and  Nai- 
robi, was  founded  in 
the  year  1902. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Tiller,  who  was  the  first  pro- 
prietor, combined  the  positions  of  manager 
and  editor  until  1905,  when  he  sold  the 
business  to  Messrs.  Anderson  and  Mayer, 
who  have  been  the  proprietors  since  that 
date.  The  East  African  Standard,  which 
has  developed  into  a powerful  political 
organ,  circulates  throughout  British  East 
Africa  and  Uganda  and  penetrates  into  the 
remotest  districts  of  the  Congo,  the  Nile 
Provinces,  and  German  East  Africa.  It 
is  recognised  as  a medium  for  official 
announcements,  and  is  filed  in  all  the 
Government  departments  of  the  East 
African  Administration. 

The  printing  works  at  which  the  publica- 
tion is  produced  are  the  most  complete  in 
the  country,  and  are  as  up-to-date  as  similar 
printing  works  in  Europe.  In  addition  to 
the  publication  of  the  Standard  newspaper, 
Messrs.  Anderson  and  Mayer  publish  the 
“ Handbook  of  East  Africa,”  more  generally 
known  as  the  “ Red  Book.”  This  annual 
publication  is  best  described  by  referring 
to  it  as  the  “Whitaker”  of  East  Africa. 
In  addition  to  a fund  of  general  informa- 
tion, the  book  provides  an  alphabetical 
directory  of  local  residents  and  a complete 
Civil  Service  list. 

The  proprietors  are  fitting  up  a half-tone 


process  plant  for  the  purpose  of  repro- 
ducing photographs  of  current  events  for 
production  in  the  columns  of  the  Standard 
and  for  the  illustration  of  catalogues,  &c. 


as  the  probable  future  capital  of  East 
Africa. 

Mr.  d'iller,  editor  and  proprietor  of  the 
African  Standard,  alert  to  the  possibilities 


HISTORY  OF  THE  “ADVER= 
TISER.” 

In  the  year  1904  the  only  newspaper 
in  British  East  Africa  and  Uganda  was 
the  African  Standard,  but  even  at  that 
time  Nairobi  was  coming  to  the  front 

3^7 


of  journalistic  enterprise  in  the  uplands 
town,  conceived  the  idea  of  a Nairobi 
newspaper.  He  wired  to  a number  of 
up-country  residents  asking  their  views 
as  to  whether,  in  the  event  of  his  starting 
a journal,  it  should  be  in  cyclostyle  or 


THE  PREMISES  AND  STAFF  OF  THE  “EAST  AFRICAN  STANDARD.” 

(See  page  3S7. ) 
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printed.  A reply  from  Mr.  MacLellan 
Wilson,  hon.  secretary  of  the  Colonists’ 
Association,  that  he  should  leave  his  cyclo- 
style in  Mombasa  and  bring  his  press  to 
Nairobi,  had  the  effect  of  causing  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  Standard  to  make  his  venture  ; 


Much  of  this  issue  was  Mr.  Tiller's  own 
handiwork — the  editing,  composing,  and 
proof-reading  ; aye,  even  the  printing. 

The  plant  was  not  an  elaborate  affair — 
consisting  of  an  Albion  hand-press  (used 
now  for  pulling  proofs),  a guillotine,  and 


and  distributed  before  the  remainder  could 
be  set  up. 

Mr.  S.  K.  J.  Howarth,  who  had  been 
manager  for  Mr.  Tiller  at  Mombasa,  was 
installed  as  editor  from  the  second  issue, 
but  after  three  weeks  he  resigned. 


; !PnTnAY,,.Jci.Y -5,  1007 -I 


TRE  ,\FRr5A 


not:  TGlii.  [colonislK  tiic  hesl.aiMl  most 

• kiiihiitle  o[  cvcH'3’tinh"  that  tho, 

jliiliUii  ni!iy  hold.  Thf>  ttis-k' 
The  Advertiser  of  Haist  Africa.  d'lktMi  ii;>  {ii-ti,dnany  by  ilu- 
is  pabiished  every 

liusi ness  Letters  shoaid  ba  ad- j which  i.-t  iiow  rcljiuioivh^d  to 
dressed  to  Tl.e  ^ia.ager,  iron,  j-  j-'-P'  i)")} 

M-hnni  a Scale  o;  Advertisement!,,. i,,  ,.,ii  will  h.v  " l-’.ar  pl.y 

Noffrievamv 


Charess  nav  be  obtained  flnhiiil  }i()lavonr. 

..  ■ Ithal;  nce.ls  lo 


application. 

SUBSCRtPTtON: 

Posted  Rs.  4.  50  Per  year, 


I Miscellaneoiis  Ad'.':rtlsera;a.i 

.\(lvi'rl;ia;Mi,,  ot  Sit.ua- 
W.iaLeil aii'.l  Vaai'iit.  Kuii 
Sai  r,  will  l)i.  ioyt'i'U'cl  in  tlIi^ 
f’oltann  ;i.I,  iv.spnniai  riaap  ral, 
■I.  line  rupAp  fnu  IS  wAir  la. 


Tb^  ^dvJerhSsr 


nTMtl  ovcTco'iie  thorn;  th:it  he 
will  usstiimo  lh<j  uiMtude  o}' 
\Yh:il-  niiu^iu  ill  vulf7ai'  piirlanco 
ho  lornic.i  ••  I lie  iii,L>.i?ei’'s  man.*' 
Ihi.t  -and  this  a vc'i-y  hi;: 
i)iir — to  enahh'  Mr.  iiollis  to 
lirfii"  native  airaii’s  into  “.'•hip 
tixlcr.  to  enable  him 
!r»  o.{lniiuist(M'  his'  departinoiu 
;is  iiioro.md  kaowlcd;'-*  Will 
tell  him  ifc Lo  be  :ul:'ni- 
ni.stenul  honinst  liavo  a froo 
hainl  ; liis  aiiinTilo  tow.u-ils. 
and  bi.s  .treaLajoni  oj*.  Lijo 
natives  must  nol  bo  intcrrero  l 
willi'  and  we  sincerelv  ti'u^f 


iK'tter  what  its  origin,  will  tic 
n-l'uscU  jHiblicity  in  otir  coi- 
inun.s.  W'c  iiey  the  .pnblic  to 
h.iii  us  inourcampiiign  ;u>’aaiKl. 
all  fclult  is  likely  to. 

P.  K.  A.  I'cbii  ;>t-r  pi'<ic;rt.  , 

Ih''  ]-o>i(io!i  .h.-  oirvhl, 

Will,  (lay  occupy.  i « tiM  cic-i  ' > ■ - 

111  i’i5dcavtiiu-iu;r  n>  '.'•'im  t h' • i . 1 1'  •! ii 
opirtioii  (O'  Dur  ^ ublic  we  kii,)\x-  i,,;r 

.shall  do  our  h.'St  to  avoi' 1 j| i,',.,.,.;-, ^ vylH  nih. 


to  pass  an  opinion,  but  we  have 
scon  I'nr  our.selves  that  a love 
of  work  is  by  ib»  nu-uis  ihcir 
UroiiL'  ooini.  ainl  i!:i!  1 il  ir; 

loL  siir]irisiii.N  as  haviim  no 
.vanb'olv  * to  I'roiu 

cinie  ti)  Lime,  liviuy  on  ilio 
sjin])lcst,  Vci^ctari an  di  d.  Pjose 
!»appy  savaires  have  no  w.ml.s, 
and  hence  no  d-sirc  iMt-  "(ilihy 
lucre'*. 

ii'i  :i«''  !.  : T w.‘  iMino 
lo  the  .das-ii.  vVo;  any  iva.vni- 
;i!)le  man  t''‘!l  u ; 


poojd'’ 


oiild  no* 


iallcu  iulo 
1'  . .nnoL  .'.h 


• OP 

E A ST  AFR  I 


; wnalf'vc/'  I’l'  i. 
jcOssor.s  inav  ii. 

This.  |iow<wcr. 
ahme.  • 'rhe-  sii  .n,,cf  lii 
jsnpport  accordcil  In  US  il 
;.si r(>n;4cu  will  onr  iiands  ' 
o llip  liijlil  to. sweep  from  ll. 


CA. 


xiUtUiA  .TCiA'  r,.  tS01. 


PAST,  present  and  FUTURE. 


■WRDECX/.A  R:E  OUKSKL-V  r.’,.S, 


Tliotioll'  i'ltetliiVg  to  iiii'fy 
dues  . oVti',se>lve.S/  to.  tlio  notice 
’ hasten  to 
. nsaii^i^WjivpiJtetftial'.  retUlfiM 
ili.'it 'kv'tlii  nni,  ,i.,  so  III  the 
ouiseiif  iiti.n  sti-.iiiKerK. 

[n  tlie  eai't'y  (hl.vR  ot  this 
colonvAs' dmereeneo  from  Ob.s- 
ciu'ity,  the  idiico  “ The  A.dviu’- 
tviser  of  Eiist'  Al’ricii  ’’  now  tills 
was  held  b.v  olir  ]n:cdeees.sor 
r'TTie  Nairobi  News."  This 
' Worthy littlesheetsooil  merged 
.")t.Setf  into  the  “ T’imo.s  nf^  East 
Africa"  unci  tlic  little r,, alter  .a 


Ihe  Labour  Question. 

TOBF,  Sr.CRf.TARV  FOR  X,VITVi: 

A.  C.  IIULLIS. 

T1'  Is  nmitihsi  y a sfniiid 
piacLico  to  pl.Tcc  nicii  of  fried 
ability  at  tlu;  iuud  of  import' 
ant  ('ioparLments.  and  11.  I'i. 


ci'i'lain  work,  (hat  jn-st  as.S' 
as  thev  worif  loaimin^  Si.vo 
the  RovoimTAy-ofecUonorAlf^Ksmnh  umotinl,  c)f  .sati.siiictioii. 


Hollis  forthopost  of  Soci'ctary 
for  NnLivc  Airuirs  Inus  come. is 
..  ^rpat  sarpi’isG  to  ns  all.  and 
the  appointment  has  not  been 
favonnibly  received.  . 

In  thd.absence  of  a thorpugU-; 


exisitencie.  tn  onr,  new  form 
we'wisb.  to  assure  onr  future 
readers  that,-  iuasnin'cU  as  thd 
/?ood  of  the  whole  community 
.is. coticerhedv "we  sliall  'Consti- 
tnte*  oni^iyes  a yfeidnch 
..'..piont'.  ;Jn>air,that  .m  ib'r 
'-.the  advane%tri6nfc  bt  this  coim- 
'try,  wliiClr  tV^  cAtl-onr  Home, 
wetshtfli  endeavour  to  justify 
the  snppbrt  of  one.aml  all  by 
animparfcialAnd  broad  minded 
, criticism.  We  shall  strive  to 
'abstain  from  any'  €Xi)ression 
.of  opinion  or  discussion  which 
• may  be  termed  acrimonious. 
. Our  attitadc  wiU.be  that  of  an 
■ op'etf  minded  observer.  As 
•wc  have  no  private  axe  to 
. grind.,  we  trust  to  prove  to  our 
supporters,  and  the  world  in 
general,  that  .the  sols'’  aim  of 
oiir  existence  is  to  use  all  ri^lit 


:i  Ivi-e.  bill  wc  ivoul'l  iik-' 
much  i<»  Iriow  if  slops  will 
taken  to  make  (-ic  la/y  M 
il  ' ' MU!  Work'. 

j i »i‘  ; h • I idles  ;i round  u.s. 
jimve.  in  o mpuon  wUfi  all 

...  , - , kliviiiriais,  form-' ( onr  own 

no’iy'.s  pafh  all  that  rc’t.irils:  uhhc.silatinol  v 

cr  ojiwaid  prOgiVKS,  uud  M ilMt.ilie  Wa-lvikUYii  frii* 
lll.sliuup.  ihSl-.-for  t!l  ■ 111,.  l;u.^.ost  IJ.imiK  I’  < 

x,  liK.|i  .x;..  |dv,  iyR  h;i  ,„„i  , 

flicN-'i!  aiid  sUii  bt  iicve  {ci-nn  tin'  :i-gnc.i 

'flielnrc  Hr;  li.^li  Jvard  ii'tc.i.  ir  - n ■ imint  of  v'le-.v.  I>tit  i i 
p'cul  Lhinij:  waiiliny  in  llic' 
■''••(ih.,  as  ill  all  c. ISOS,  is  Lei 
nduce,  or  icacb,  or.  if  mocca- 
sary,  in.M.sl,  on  their  working: 
moVe  than  a mouth  at  a time, 
for  their  various  employers; 
-Many  n gminUlchavcwelieacd. 
front' the.«C'ttlor'  Avhn  Itaa  ene-l 

teach  ill  :i  mont h-im.'.i'.t 


liicse 
■d<x  to 


iric  ■ I -ii.-id-'  lo  ..T-i'A'?  "'.V-'  do 
iio(  xicny  ihaL  tiic  Masai  occa-s- 
i.jn.dly  t:.'’kn  cinpolyin'-iiL  as 
.Vsl.Mi’is.  Polic"!ucii.  or  'Cnitlo 
itcrds.  bu'i  this  iioL  the  same 
iH  i.s  the  cot-feCliOii  of  l^'rl'-r.s 
foralii'.^  '^^;:fari,'"  or  lor  lino 
•work  t.n  J !i  - Kiil-.V'y,  or  for 
i’nc!  cinii'iij  <To.  a:ri  wc  s;iy  b‘t 
on  no  iiglif  anthoi  ily  thai  t hese 
tn  i-y  ■ :o-n'.n-  ■ ■ s'c  .m  ."irod 

of  (Il  -m,  .'ll  I iii'i  b'dief 
arc-I  itv  oMu-r  iiiitcs  ns 


well. 

All  wo  li.ive  said  fjoes  to 
sho'-v  that  the  JNOcretary  for 
Native  affairs  has  good  work. 
^beftji:e^hiiu  if.iiohopos  to  make 
a na'ftiofof  TiTiri^^f.  and  thougli 
• -f .ii-e.ji'd  '.villi  uiier.s  wc 
oi  oi'iiiion  that  Mr.  Hollis 
I not  fail  Us  in  onr  time  of 
groat  iiecfl.  - 


the  local  OOicials  there  is  ccr 
ttiiiDly  hdtoife' we.can  think  of 
aSdjelng.irVaDre'  qualified}  than 
the 

aht  post  to  which  he  lias  xa.at 
been  appointed,  and.wljich:W6 
:are  confident  be  will  HU  with 
a measure  of  success  that  he  is 
nbtak'preseiit;given  credit  foi’. 

Those  who  have  thepleasure 
of  knowing  3iLi’.  Tiolli.s  ralher 
raore  iiitimateiy  than  the  maj- 
ority who  have. wailed,  at-  his 
appointment  know  him  as  a 
shrewd,.  thoughtfuL  earefiil 


llu'ir  monlii  (‘xpired,  and  they 
fl:  iuul  lhal  as  their  sncces- 
sorsilid  liio  stime,  the  tuition 
went  on.  from  years'  cnil  to 
years  niul,  and  tlins  retarded 
the  progress  of  the  lyork  in 
'qnestioD:.  ' : . ' . ' ' , 

l‘>om  what  wo  know  of  the 
M'Kamba  he  is  a triUe  'more 
intcUigeni  then  the  M’Kikuyn, 
and  Ciiiv  bn  called  upon  to  ilo 
<voric  ot  a higher  order,,  hut  he 
t^ian-aVo'rsion  to  leaving  , his 
dioinc  and  Hliis  militates  aga- 
inst, JUs/edacittion?*-  On  the 
-"Bairway  tlie  \y<ir 
K.amba  may  be  seen  doing 
good  work  on  tfi-o  Locpuiotivop, 
.and  thcro  cun  be  litUo  doubt 
that  if  a lengthy  ienn  of  ser- 
vice.could  J)0  brought  about 
the.se  men  would  in  time  learn 
quite  a.s  much  us  tlieir  iinac- 
coptable  brother  from  India, 
and  indeed  replace  him  in  Lime 
a realisation  that  we^  are  sure, 


and-clever  man,  and  . there  is - ^ . . . .. 

knowledge  of  handling  a de- 
partment oEdhe  magnitude  of 


GOVRRNOH’R  OPFICF, 

NAIROni,  JULY  Ut  1907. 

Sir, — I atA  desired  to-inform  you  thiit 
tlio  following  notificalaon  will  ai^ipoar 
in  the’' forthcoming  O^oiahGlazBtte,. 

NOTICE. 

Jlia  Majesty  has  bo'-n  gracionsly 
plca.s(Hl  to  ttpjAoint  the  following  per- 
sons to  bo  mombore  of  tbo  Executive  ' 
'Cotincil  of  tholiasfc  Africa  ProtoctomC©.’- 
Tho  Sonior  Corntm^ioner. 

Colonel  Jatnes  Alexander  liuwrenco. 

■ . Montgomery,' v 
Th8,xreasurer.'’  . - . ' 

The  Crown  AdvoCitto.  - . 

To  iKiclcrk  to  the  Executive  CoiinmT,'  • ■ 
li,  K.  Granville,  Esquire. 

^^enlbe^s  of  tho  Executive  -Council 
will  bo  addressed  as  "Tbo  Honou^bloJ* 
J.  Hayes  S&dlftr. 
-Governor. 


TIj6'  great  u iiclothed.’’  (mb 
Wa-KavirOndo)  are  spokeii  of 
l)y.  some  rather,  highly,  by 


flio  one  he  noV'Sin'iRtor.s.loll.crR  tliey  are  vUlifieil  i.ml 
tint  ho  will  tiotffi-asp  the  heiivy  hiiviiif;  no  netuul  .icqii.iintiinct 
•1.  Frt  if  wiLll  Lill.S  tnl)C  WC  tlO  liot  < .llC 


- to  itlwUh  this  .the  we 


G.  E.  RAMSA,y, 

ACCO'aNTANT 
1'.  O.  BOX  26,  NIAROBI. 


O 


and  on  the  ist  of  February,  1905,  the  first 
issue  of  the  Nairobi  News  made  its 
appearance. 

As  the  building  for  the  printing  works  of 
the  Nairobi  Printing  and  Publishing  Com- 
pany was  not  completed,  the  first  niimber 
was  composed  and  printed  in  a stable. 


a small  octavo  treadle  machine.  About  half 
a dozen  cases  of  type  completed  the  outfit. 

Although  it  was  a small  paper  (the  first 
two  numbers  were  of  four  pages  each  and 
the  later  issues  of  eight  pages)  the  work 
was  heavy,  for,  owing  to  the  shortage  in 
type,  much  of  the  matter  had  to  be  printed 

3^9 


It  was  the  proprietor’s  intention  to  Boat 
a companv  locally  to  take  over  the  busi- 
ness, and  with  this  end  in  view  he  invited 
Mr.  W.  MacLellan  Wilson  to  assume  the 
position  of  managing  editor  from  the  ist  of 
March  following. 

The  new  editor  worked  on  the  ptiper 


BB 


EAST  AFRICA 


iiidcfatiffahlv,  carrying  on  the  duties  until 
tile  loth  of  May,  when  orders  from  Mr. 
Tiller  to  close  down  the  enter-prise  hrought 


by  Messrs.  Newland,  Tarlton  & 
under  the  editorship  of  Mr. 
brought  out  the  Time’s  of  East 


Co.,  who, 
Xewland, 
Africa  on 


chased  for  the  Times  Company.  The  value 
of  this  investment  was  somewhat  discounted 
on  the  arrival  of  the  stock  at  Nairobi,  for  it 


the  Nairobi  Ncivs  to 
'Idle  success  of  the 
assured,  as  tigures  in 


an  end. 

paper  was  practical  I v 
the  possession  of  Mr. 


tile  22nd  of  July,  1905 
A company,  under 
“ Times  Printing  and 


the  style  of  the 
Publishing  Coiii- 
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Saturday,  Ma^ 


Photography  ’ 

W.  1).  VOUNti, 

DEMPSTER  STUDIO 

NAIROBI 


THE 

Bank  Cafe  8 Restaurant. 

(TWO  DOORS  FROM  THE  BANK.) 

TABLE  D'HOTE  - A LA  CARTE 

■Whole  or  Partial  Board  liv  the  Month. 

XEHMS  re.  v I'fl.K^STlON 

. Caterioj  undertaken  for  Race  Meetings, 
Entertainmenis.  Bails  and  Private  Pariies 
LUNCH PON  lUSHETS 

For  Railway  Journeys,  Picnic  arsd 
Shooting  Parlies 

FIRST  CLASS  L-IUUORS  ONLY  KEPT 

FRENCH  CHEF. 

Cakes  and  Confeciionery  a Speciality. 

N.CARVETH.  Proprietress. 

ORDERS  TAKEN  FOR  BLDE  RICKSHAWS 


Royal  Hotel, 

NAUHtli} 
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ACCOMMODATION  FOR  50  VISITORS 

Hnf  am.1  Cn/il  Baths 
Special  arrangements  tor  Monthly  Boarders 
REDUCTJONS  FOR  SETTLERS 

The  Maoe-geinent  can  cater  (or  SOO  people 
at  leaflonable  notice 


QUARANTINE  REGULATIONS. 

Owing  to  the  prevalence  of 

TICK  FEVER 

the  credit  department 

AT  THE  WHITE  HOUSE 

will  be  closed  on  and  afti  r 

The  Ist  of  JANUARY. 1908. 

There  will  be  Special  permits  granted 
in  cases  where  luiinuiul)  Id  iIk- 
disease  bus  b&en  proved 

Sheep  have  nut  yet  liceii  aliiii'ki-.t  i.irl  u.ai 
b'j  >(  n liberal  supply  ol  COOPERS  DIP  i- 

If  you  are  njmi.l  of  an  uliact, 

Take  a Trip  florae  by  thr  Messagenes  Mari  times, 
The  WHITE  HOUSE  WEEKLY  SALES, 

good  prices  abrays  ohi.imeil 
Pvt  your  uconito  in  A BATHER  SAFE 
Cod  see  that  your  hoo^e  is  fulb  i-.scjttn 
beloce  you  go 

lo  the  London  die  Lancashire 
Fire  Insurance  Co. 

Thos  A.  WOOD, 

NAIROBI 


THE  LEADER 

OL 

BRITISH  EAST  AFRICA 


SATUKD.AY.  M.-VY  23itD.  1908 


In  the  projection-  and  issue  of  a 
new  journal  it  eiiKtuinary— espe- 
cially in  young  and  verv  .self-mteresl- 
ed  couiimirniieo—  to  preimse  the  edit- 
orial by  an  art.cle  on  “ olrselves.” 
But  the  aiui  and  objects  of  the  pro- 
prietary of  this  journal  may  not  un- 
justly dignified  by  souietbing  a little 
higher  than  ” themselves.”  Strange 
as  It  may  seem,  when  human  nature 
IS  considered,  the  desire  in  the  pro- 
duction of  Thi  Leadeu  is  not  en- 
tirely Or  taainiy  a selfish  one  An 
ende.avrmr  vmU  be  rnad^;  to  endow 
this  colony  with  an  organ  fuliv 
wortliy  of  its  present,  and  marching 
in  the  van  of  its  future.  The  jirofit 
to  those  who  have  boldly  provided 
tile  funds  (when  so  many  shirk  tlie 
responsibility)  is  prolileinalical . but  if 
T^e  Leader  should  perform  its  tiii'-- 
sign  and  provide  thc.mtelligeiit  pion- 
eers aud  settlers  of  Ihi.s  comiijunilv. 
with  a journul  up-to-date  in  form,  in- 
tellectual'in  substance,  informing  ;q 
character  and  bold.  }et  courteous  ip 
(jriticisin,  then  even  though  the  guer- 
don be  small  (be  proprietors  will  have 
th(  satislaction  of  liavmg  performed 
a public  duty,  which  .among  the  en- 
liglUened  British  pioneer  colonial 
Iconimunities  li’as  r.ireh-  indeed  been 
: shirked 

I Yet  il  the  few  pro\ide  the  sinews 
jof  printing  and  {mbiicaiion  at  the 


outset,  if  dors  not  follow  that  all  has 
been  done  to  set  the  tn»Lliitiery  in 
permanent  going  nivlfr  oo  a sure  road 
of  success  ,Thc  preliminaries  hai- 
mg  been  perfocjued  by  (be  irtuividual 
thcie  remains  the  duty  oF  the  com- 
munity to  second  these  efforts.  The 
proprietary  look  forward  with  full 
confidence  to  the  generous  support  of 
; heir  fellow  citi/ens.  It  is  to  tlie  in- 
terest of  the  Government  to  possess  an 
eiiligbttMied  :vnd  moderate  press  organ  , 
with  which  criticism  is  not  confused 
with  abuse.,  leadership  with  igoor- 
ajice,  policy  recomniendcd  wilhuulj 
respniisibilitv  Ills  lo  the  interest 
of  the  resilient  settler  ami  investor 
to  own  an  organ  which  is  conducted 
on,  sound  eronoiiiic  jinnciples.  direct- 
ed b\  a persoiinrl  tlioroiiglily  ac- 
(piitiiilcd  and  experienced  in  the 
needs  of  pioneer  couiinunities,  by 
iMcii  who  have  a stake  in  the  land 
tbi-ui'clves,  and  who  must  equally 
suffer  as  Ihc  coiuniiAiity  would  in 
giTicTal,  by  a reckless  advocacy  of 
popular " measures  with  au  aftcr- 
inalfi  of  bitter  recoil  The  aim  is  to 
make  ThE  LEADER  esseutialh  a po- 
pular organ,  but  not  to  pander  to 
passion  or  prejudice  and  batten  uponj 
the  vices  of  the  people  It  is  to  the| 
interest  of  the  <'Oinnicrcinl  classes  to' 
possess  an  organ  of  order,  one  which  i 
will  r.arry  weight  ainnng  official' 
eirclvH  in  this  land  an<l  in  England,  I 
a factor  sopredominaiitly  swaying  the  [ 
well-being  of  llie  community  With  I 
the  prestige  of  sucti  an  organ  pro- 
ceeds circulation,  and  with  circulation 
Comet,  business.  It  is  also^to  the  in- 
terest of'uiir  Induiii  ,ind  Arab  fellow 
citiiiens-to  support  n Brit  oh  paper 
wliudi  hasneitber  policy  nor  intention 
to  advocate  unjust  nicasures  against 
British  citizens,  whatever  the  colour 
or  denomination  In  the  inevitable 
commercial  rivalry  between  the  two 
stem  races  passions  are  apt  lo  be- 
come aroased  and  it  ^^ill  be  the 
endeavour  of  this  organ  to  hold  the 
scale  evenly  Primarily  a European 
or^'an,  whatever  the  trend  of  rivalry 
our  Indian  fellow  citizens  need  an- 
ticipate ho  advocacy  of  violent  or 
unjust  oppression  of  vested  in- 
terest. whether  this  interest  be  white 
or  Coloured  | 

Therefore  The  Leader  confidently 
depends  upon  the  very  essential  uia' 
Lena!  support  of  ad.vertisers  of  all 
sections  of  the  eomumnity,  and  it 
will  endeavour  in  return  to  yield  a 
good  revenue  to  those  who  support  it 
— by  iupportiug  them.  Asaimounced 
by  circular,  the  first  mitiial  issues  of 
the  journal  ai^e  free  in  taking  over 
the  plant  and  machinery  of  the 
defunct  “ Star"  it  is  hoped  that  the 
old  advertisers  will  retain  their  ad- 
vertiserueots  aud  many  new  ventures 
will  step  in 

This,  the  first  issue,  has  been  produ- 
ced under  considerable  disadvantage. 
Perhaps  It  might  have  been  deemed 
wiserto  delay  until  the  full  machinery 
of  newspaper  publication  and  distribu- 
tion had  been  evolved  but  it  has 
been  decided,  havmg  regard  to  the 
times  and  the  many  burniiig  ques- 
tions now  under  consideration  by  the 
Legislature  and  the  (TO\crnment, 
that  a.H  the  material  for  fniblication 
IS  aMuiable  the  new  paper  should  be, 
projected  .at  the  earliest  possible  date  , 
Henic  the  appearance  of  this  in  duej 
humility,  but  the  bcgituiing,  it  is  an 


ficipated,  of  a lung  roll  of  years,  o 
useful  service  as  a po[)iila/  press 
organ — a warder  .*l  tlie  marches  of 
tlie  c.oHjny's  progress 


THE  COVERNINC  PRINCIPLE. 


Tb»  govrin*nc«-  of  « RniiBh  Colony  -ybuh 
h-ts  paSRCii  tbp  vircio  uf  bp.rhnri9in, 

having  rearhn.l  Ihc  l^ll^^(ure  colonial  stage 
an.)  |U«l  ciuertiog  lo  the  innvilabl(>  conc'-llu 
lionil  form  of  Brilish  ;«Hleuienl.  is  ■ U.,li 
which  tft^cs  III?  powers  of  the  besi  trained 
lafivulator.  Rn<l  one  which,  perhaps,  only  6 
jTrilish  ofhrift  with  Briiibh  trainibc  imo  s.ic- 
ceasfuly  bop*  to  acconapliab  The  chief  of 
Rich  a pov*! L'tuent  has  to  ileal  wiib'livcrH 
factors  reqiunnc  such  careful  sdi  varied 
trCAtoient  that  though  in  a oieesure  he  luive 
prooofinnt  lo  other  rvgioos  lo  drnole  his 
p.yth,  yet  na  nacfi  portion  of  ihe  world  has  iii 
own  charsotenstics  ho  oeu  only  apply 
(his  principle  hrmidly.and  bns  to  evolve  specuvl 
treotruont  to  lit  the  special  oirru'nstances  as 
iliey  come  up  (or  oonaidereiion  Therefore 
the  lot  of  a Governor  of  such  a colony  »'  ihi« 
IS  at  the  (DOQinnt  ii  pot.  vulgarly  speaking, 
"all  hcer  and  aliittet  ' Many  in  'uch 
positions  have  uiade  bnllient  reputations  . 
(D-uiy  have  failed^  pitifully . others  again, 
ihrou^h  broken  on  tke  tvlieel  of  eriticisiii  at 
the  period  of  their  office,  have  had  Iheu 
pohcioa  splendidly  vindicated  by  the  events 
of  the  future  It  were  loviduoua  lo  perticul- 
nse.  M opinions  on  such  a subject  are  open  to 
ronlrover-v  hut  as  a gan-.ruJIy  accepted 
rtuinplu  of  the  last  pienlioned  category  one 
may  ijuote  the  case  of  Sir  Bartle  Frcrc. 

Officialisoj  sel.loiij  has  friends  among  the 
ruled  10  pioncei  coiocnuniiics  Colonivta  arc 
iipt  to  rrg:trd  each  act  ns  it  effects  their  own 
iinmiKliate  welfare,  ard  it  takes  a clever  ad- 
miiiisirator  lo'deeJ  lo  hold  the  soaJes  so 
evenly  e-n  to  evoke  general  praise 
from  all  sections,  yet  that  is  the  ideal  to 
pursue;  nod  the  adniioistretro  who  eorocs 
the  nearest  lo  this  ideal  achievers  the  biggest 
success  Conversely,  should  an  administrat 
or  please  no  section  of  the  community  then 
he  most  be  ludgeJ  to  have  badly  failed. 
Hence  the  administraiors  of  young  striving 
communities,  having  to  avoid  the  Scylla  of 
colonial  opinion  and  the  Charybdis  of  the 
ColoQial  Office  do  not  sleep  on  a bed  of 

But  though  the  average  intelligent  colonist 
in  his  more  reasonable  mood  must  acknow- 
ledge that  IS  fs  the  lease,  he  at  the  same 
tuns  regards  his  ruler  not  only  as  the  deputy 
of  his  sovereign  and  his  home-laad.  ready  ta 
cheek  any  kicking  over  the  traces  of  orderly 
rule  and  econocnie  eeoitv,  bet  afno  the  month- 
piece  sod  advocate  of  bis  aapirelioos.  needs 
and  requirements.  Thet  is  where  the 
danger  line  of  governing  is  reached  by  the 
admioiatrutor  If  weak  and  hal  ing  he  will 
f>*  {.osessed  with  a fearof  bis  superiors  at  tbsr 
Colonial  Office,  who  can  make  or  mar  him,  to 
aVieitent  to  depnve  biaiof  proper  initiative  and 
mOuencehim  to  evade  as  much  ss  possible  tho 
importunities  of  his  people  He  may  be 
regarded  us  a "safe  men"  at  bome,  but  should 
perchanoe.as  oK«n  happens,  this  judicious 
cold  rv  at(M  suppression  in  the  colony  he  tufa; 
be  the  means  of  bottling  up  wmtb  at  ht^ 
very  doorstep,  then  when  the  inevitable 
explosion  occurs  the  Colonial  pfficc  is  apt 
to  piove  uQgratoful  Hence  lo  such  edelicAtr 
situation  the  roval  road  to  suoces*  has  gener- 
ally spelt  I'audiLcc  loujovTs  Piiiidace.  That 
is  to  saN . those  stalesmeD  who  havebero  call- 
ed to  nP' flver-seo  British  communities  in 
'an  expenmeotal  stage  of  developement  must 
I (oriuulale  h policy  which  has  the  support  of 
ihc'inlclligontiiiuuiliors  of  tho  corumuoity  and 


Wilson  unclouhtcclly  show.  But  thero  wore 
difliculties  in  the  way  of  Hoatinn  a com- 
pany at  the  time,  and  the  proprietor,  Mr. 
'I’iHer,  wished  to  have  time  to  make  other 
arrangements,  whicli,  as  he  left  the  country 
shortly  afterwards,  did  not  eventuate. 

'The  plant  was  put  up  to  auction,  and 
was  purchased  by  Mr.  Frank  Watkins  and 


panv,"  was  then  lloated,  having  as  directors 
i\Ir.  Frank  Watkins  (managing  director). 
Lord  Dclamerc,  Messrs.  I\.  Dicspecker, 
].  ]:!.  Ellis,  D.  ().  Roberts,  and  Douglas 
(ira}’. 

New  plant,  or  rather  old  plant,  belonging 
to  the  defunct  East  Afriea  and  Utianda  Mai! 
(the  first  newspaper  in  Mombasa),  was  pur- 


was  found  that  much  of  tlie  type  was  use- 
less, file  founts  having  been  tampered  with 
when  lying  in  Mombasa.  However,  several 
founts  of  new  type  were  brouglit  out  from 
home,  and  a double  royal  “ Wharfedale,” 
so  that  the  Times  started  its  career  well 
equipped. 

The  opening  day  for  the  “ Wliarfedale  ” 
was  made  the  occasion  of  a big/f/e.  Share- 
holders and  friends  from  all  over  the  district 
vied  with  officials  in  wishing  success — in 
champagne  and  felicitous  speeches — to  the 
company,  and  a full  bottle  of  champagne 
w.'is  broken  over  the  printing  machine. 

Mr.  Watkins  then  tilled  the  editor's  chair 
until  the  25tii  of  December,  1905,  when 
(Mr.  Ernest  Law,  from  Soutli  Africa,  was 
appointed  to  the  position,  whicli  he  held 
until  April,  190b. 

Again  Mr.  Watkins  performed  tlie  duties 
of  editor  until  June,  1906,  when  Mr.  Hart- 
noil,  who  had  been  engaged  in  England, 
took  over  tlie  duties,  but  only  performed 
them  until  December  of  the  same  year, 
when  lie  suddenly  disappeared.  It  can 
well  be  imagined  that  the  continual  change 
of  editors  was  not  to  the  best  interests 
of  the  paper,  although  the  independent 
policy  established  in  the  first  instance  by 
the  Nairobi  Neios  was  practically  main- 
tained throughout. 

For  a time  the  editorship  was  put  into 
commission,  and  the  paper  continued  to 
run  without  an  editor,  some  of  the  members 
of  a new  board  of  directors,  which  had 
been  elected  by  the  shareholders,  being 
responsible  for  its  appearance. 

'I'his  state  of  things  could  not  last,  how- 
ever ; so  in  February,  1907,  i\Ir.  D.  S. 
(tarvie  was  appointed  manager,  and  con- 
tinued to  act  in  that  capacity  until  June 
of  the  same  year,  when  the  company  sold 
the  plant  to  Messrs.  D.  S.  (larvie,  (1.  W. 
Cearn,  and  R.  B.  'I'aylor. 

'Flic  name  of  the  paper  was  then  cliangcd 
to  tlie  Advertiser  of  East  Africa,  with  Mr. 
Garvie  as  manager  and  editor.  Many 
alterations  were  made  in  tlie  business 
policy  of  the  new  company.  It  was 
intended  tliat  tlie  journal  should  be  a 
good  advertising  medium,  wliile  losing 
notliing  in  quality  as  a sound  and  pro- 
gressive newspaper.  The  price  was  con- 
sequently reduced  to  i anna  or  6 
cents  (id.J,  with  the  yearly  subscription 
at  Rs.  4.50  (bs.),  including  postage.  This 


PRESS 


was  a considerable  reduction  from  the 
price  of  the  defunct  Times  of  Easf  Africa, 
which  had  sold  at  4 annas  (4d.),  or  Ks.  9 
(i2s.)  yearly  posted  ; hut  the  success  of  the 


new  journal  has  been  a sufhcient  vindication 
of  this  policy. 

In  June  of  1908  the  Advertiser  Company 
was  dissolved,  and  Mr.  D.  S.  Garvie,  buying 
out  his  partners,  continued  to  run  the  busi- 
ness on  the  same  lines,  with  Mr.  MacLellan 
Wilson,  who  had  been  engaged  in  the  pre- 
ceding month  of  May,  as  editor. 

THE  “LEADER,” 

founded  on  the  remains  of  the  fallen  Stai, 
was  the  project  of  Mr.  Thomas  Raynes,  a 
prominent  citizen  of  the  Nairobi  com- 
munity, who  acquired  the  whole  of  the 
essential  stock  and  machinery  of  the 
defunct  journal.  The  first  intention  of 
that  gentleman  was  to  send  to  England 
for  a capable  editor  ; but  at  the  pyscho- 
logical  moment  he  was  informed  of  the 
arrival  at  Mombasa  of  Mr.  Alexander  Davis, 
an  experienced  South  African  journalist  and 
late  editor-in-chief  of  the  African  Review  of 


London.  A correspondence  ensued,  result- 
ing in  the  engagement  of  Mr.  Davis  as 
managing  editor.  Mr.  Davis  brought  out 
the  first  number  of  the  Leader  on  May  23, 


1908,  and  the  journal  instantly  enjoyed 
public  favour.  The  enterprise  was  formed 
into  a companv,  under  the  title  of  the 
Caxton  Printing  and  Publishing  Company, 
Ltd.,  with  Mr.  Thomas  Raynes  as  manag- 
ing director  ; Messrs.  Stephen  Ellis,  Dr. 
Hannigan,  D.  Cooper,  and  H.  Howitt, 
directors  ; and  Mr.  S.  C.  Eischat,  secretary. 
Later  Mr.  A.  Raynes  joined  the  firm  as 
business  manager. 

The  policy  of  the  journal  is  that  of  safe- 
guarding the  settlers’  interest.  Naturally, 
in  the  prevailing  condition  of  administra- 
tion, the  field  has  been  a wide  one.  Well 
acquainted  with  the  early  problems  of 
African  settlenrent,  Mr.  Davis  has  not 
failed  to  point  a moral  in  the  not  infre- 
quent cases  of  official  divergence  from 
the  British  colonial  ideal.  The  paper 
retains  the  “leading  article’’  as  its  more 
prominent  feature,  but  devotes  considerable 
space  to  news  items  from  other  colonial 
centres  which  may  be  applied  to  East 
African  conditions.  The  services  of 
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Reuter’s  have  been  secured  to  inform  the 
readers  as  to  happenings  of  the  outside 
world,  and  attention  is  devoted  to  those 
personal  and  social  items  which  are  of 
interest  to  the  public  and  in  private  circles. 

The  Leader  is  issued  weekly.  A con- 
siderable printing  and  jobbing  trade  is 
done,  and  a good  stock  of  stationery  is 
kept. 

DRUMKEY’S  YEAR  BOOK 

is  arranged  and  compiled  by  Mr.  Y.  S.  A. 
Drumkey,  who  was  formerly  Private  Sec- 
retary to  H.H.  the  Sultan  of  Zanzibar,  and 
the  work  is  practically  a concise  gazetteer, 
encyclopcedia,  and  directorv  of  places,  sub- 
jects, and  men  connected  with  British  East 
Africa,  Uganda,  and  the  Zanzibar  Protec- 
torates, to  which  is  added  reliable  informa- 
tion about  German  East  Africa.  It  is 
published  from  the  Times  office  at  Bombay. 

FRANK  HOLDERNESS  GALE, 

the  London  editor  of  this  publication,  has 
had  a long  experience  of  book  and  magazine 
production.  Educated  at  Queen  Elizabeth’s 
Grammar  School,  Wakefield,  and  under  a 
private  tutor  in  London,  he  entered  the 


F.  HOLDERNESS  GALE. 

Editor  of  “ East  Africa  : Its  People,  Commerce,  Industries, 
and  Resources.” 


service  of  Messrs.  Cassell  & Co.,  the  well- 
known  publishers,  and  served  for  more 
than  twenty  years  on  their  editorial  staif. 
His  introduction  to  the  intricacies  of  jour- 
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EAST  AFRICA 


iialistic  life  was  as  the  youngest  member  of 
the  staff  of  a weekly  paper  for  boys,  but  he 
was  soon  transferred  to  the  editorial  room 
of  Cassell’s  Magazine  and  The  Quiver.  Since 
then  he  has  been  associated  principally 
with  the  production  of  magazines,  to  which, 
and  to  daily  and  weekly  newspapers,  Mr. 
Gale  has  been  a constant  contributor  from 


tantism”  and  of  a gift-book  for  children, 
“Funny  Folk  in  Animal-land,"  and  is  now 
associated  with  one  of  the  newest  and  most 
enterprising  of  the  popular  story-magazines. 
Mr.  Gale  is  a member  of  the  committee  of 
the  National  Liberal  Club  and  a member 
of  the  Kaynes  Park  Golf  Club.  He  was 
initiated  into  Freemasonry  in  the  Gallery 


SOMERSET  PLAYNE,  F.R.G.S. 


Compiler  of  “ East  .Africa  : Its  People,  Commerce,  Industries,  and  Resources." 


the  days  in  which  he  served  as  “ printer’s 
devil  ’’  on  an  amateur  newspaper  produced 
at  irregular  intervals  in  his  old  school  in 
Yorkshire.  During  the  whole  time  that 
Out  and  Home  was  published  monthly  on 
the  Suez  Canal,  Mr.  Gale  wrote  the  sum- 
mary of  news,  which  was  familiar  to  many 
a traveller  from  Africa  and  the  East.  He 
is  the  author  of  “ The  Story  of  Protes- 


Lodge (No.  1928),  and  in  September,  1909, 
was  installed  W.M.  of  the  La  Belle  Sauvage 
Lodge  (No.  3095). 

SOMERSET  PLAYNE,  F.R.G.S. 

The  compiler  of  a work  of  the  magnitude 
of  “ East  Africa,  its  People,  Commerce, 
Industries,  and  Resources,”  must,  of  neces- 


sity, have  had  considerable  experience  of 
the  world,  and  Mr.  Somerset  Playne  has 
had  a more  varied  career  and  can  boast  of 
a wider  acquaintance  with  the  Britains 
beyond  the  Seas  than  most  men.  He  was 
educated  at  Clifton  College  and  St.  Edward’s 
School,  Oxford.  At  the  age  of  nineteen  he 
paid  his  first  visit  to  the  United  States, 
spending  most  of  his  time  in  the  West,  and 
indulging  for  some  months  in  the  joys  of 
ranching  and  cow-boy  life.  He  was  called 
home  to  England,  but  the  spirit  of  adven- 
ture quickly  reasserted  itself,  and  Mr.  Playne 
sailed  for  South  Africa,  where  he  spent  some 
time  on  Angora  goat  and  ostrich  farms. 
The  Matabele  Rebellion  was  then  a very 
recent  memory,  and  Francis  Town  was  still 
the  terminus  of  the  railway,  but  Mr.  Playne 
went  up-country  to  the  then  new  Rhodesia, 
and  at  Inyati  took  a hand  in  big-game 
shooting,  store-keeping,  and  trading. 

After  having  travelled  in  every  part  of 
Africa  south  of  the  Zambesi,  Mr.  Playne 
took  part  in  1899  in  an  expedition  in  German 
East  Africa,  and  on  his  return  from  this  trip 
he  made  acquaintance  for  the  first  time  with 
British  East  Africa,  travelling  over  the 
Uganda  Railway  from  Mombasa  to  Voi, 
which  was  then  the  terminus  of  the  line. 

Another  visit  to  the  Old  Country  followed, 
and  then  Mr.  Playne  tempted  Fortune  for 
the  second  time  in  South  Africa,  meeting 
with  experiences  not  infrequently  the  lot  of 
those  who  venture  in  “ new  ’’  countries. 
Later  he  joined  a firm  wdiich  was  engaged 
on  the  compilation  of  an  encyclopaedic 
work  on  Natal,  and  on  the  completion  of 
the  task  in  the  colony  he  returned  to  Eng- 
land to  superintend  the  passing  of  the 
volume  through  the  press. 

For  the  same  firm  Mr.  Playne  later  super- 
vised the  compilation  of  hooks  on  Ceylon, 
the  Federated  Malay  States,  Hong  Kong 
and  Shanghai,  and  visited  Java,  Labuan, 
Borneo,  and  Formosa.  Then,  having  mean- 
while severed  his  connection  with  the  busi- 
ness which  had  carried  him  to  the  Far  East, 
he  travelled  through  India,  and  from  there 
to  the  scene  of  his  recent  labours,  British 
East  Africa.  Mr.  Playne  is  a Fellow  of 
the  Ro3'al  Geographical  Society  and  a 
Freemason. 
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ZANZIBAR 


ITH  its  snowy-white 
buildings,  picturesque 
mosques,  and  palm- 
topped  hills,  Zanzibar, 
which  has  been  de- 
scribed as  one  of  the 
fairest  spots  on  earth, 
never  fails  to  impress 
a visitor  who  approaches  it  by  steamer 
from  either  the  north  or  the  south.  But, 
striking  as  these  features  are  from  a dis- 
tance, they  form  a sharp  contrast  to  the 
maze  of  weird,  winding  alleys,  ranging 
from  si.x  to  fourteen  feet  in  width,  which 
do  duty  as  streets  in  the  principal  towns  of 
the  island. 

In  1887  the  dominions  of  Zanzibar  had 
an  area  of  7,420  square  miles,  with  a 
population  of  about  765,000.  Encroach- 
ments were  then  already  being  made  by 
European  Powers,  and  in  1890  they  had 
dwindled  to  1,020  square  miles,  with 
a population  of  200,000,  a figure  which 


has  remained  practically  stationary  to 
the  present  day. 

By  the  cession  of  Heligoland  to  Germany 
and  the  recognition  of  French  rights  in 
Madagascar,  Great  Britain’s  interests  in 
Zanzibar  were  firmly  secured  in  1890. 
Then,  as  now,  the  dominions  extended  to 
the  islands  of  Zanzibar  and  Pemba,  a ten- 
mile  coast  line  from  Wanga  to  Kipini,  the 
islands  of  Lamu,  Manda,  Patta,  and  Siwa, 
as  well  as  the  port  of  Kismayu  (with  a 
landward  radius  of  ten  miles). 

At  that  time  the  Sultan  Seyyid  Ali  was  in 
power,  but  by  the  change  his  position 
became  analogous  to  that  of  one  of  the 
important  native  princes  of  India,  and  he 
was  assured  a civil  list  of  120,000  rupees. 
His  jurisdiction  is  confined  to  the  islands  of 
Zanzibar  and  Pemba,  over  which  a British 
Protectorate  was  proclaimed  on  June  12, 
1890,  while  the  dominions  on  the  mainland 
are  administered  through  the  Governor  of 
British  East  Africa. 


The  new  order  of  things  quickly  became 
apparent.  The  Sultan's  efforts  to  suppress 
slavery  in  his  dominions,  hitherto  of  an 
inconclusive  nature,  were  encoui'aged  and 
strengthened,  until  the  impious  traffic  was 
finally  abolished,  with  compensation,  in 
April,  1897.  Zanzibar  was  proclaimed  a free 
port  in  1892  ; and  another  most  notable 
change  was  that  which  ended  in  the 
abolition  of  the  consular  courts  of  the 
various  Powers,  whereby  all  subjects, 
irrespective  of  nationality,  became  amen- 
able to  British  jurisdiction. 

Seyyid  Ali  passed  away  in  March,  1893, 
and  was  succeeded  by  Hamed  bin  Thwain, 
who,  however,  only  lived  to  enjoy  his 
position  a little  over  three  years,  dying 
in  August,  1896.  On  his  death  a cousin, 
Seyyid  Khalid,  proclaimed  himself  Sultan, 
and  it  was  not  until  his  palace  was  bom- 
barded by  the  British  that  he  became 
persuaded  that  he  had  made  a false  move. 
The  three  masts  of  the  Sultan's  steamer. 
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to  realise  that  the  town  of  Zanzibar  is  the 
centre  of  trade  in  East  Africa.  In  iccent 
years  the  opening  up  of  other  ports  in  the 
eastern  parts  of  the  continent  has  diverted 
some  of  the  traffic,  but  it  still  retains  its 


the  (iliisgoic — which  was  sunk  during  the 
engagement — still  stand  up  out  of  the 
water,  and  form  to  this  day  a picturesque 


every  description,  ranging  from  men-of-war 
to  Arab  dhows.  Flags  of  all  nationali- 
ties are  to  be  seen,  and  it  is  not  difficult 
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supremacy  in  the  distribution  of  mainland 
produce.  To  a large  extent,  Indian  traders 
control  the  trade  with  the  natives  of  Africa, 


the  sights  of  the  city.  Separate  buildings 
are  used  for  fish,  fowls,  vegetables,  mutton, 
and  ox  and  camel  meat.  The  last-named 


ZANZIBAR  FRUIT  MARKET. 


memorial  of  -this  revolutionary  step.  In 
Seyvid  Khalid’s  place  the  Ilritish  pro- 
claimed Ilamud  bin  Mahomed  (a  brother 
of  Twain),  who  reigned  all  but  six  years, 
the  present  Sultan,  AH  bin  Hamud,  suc- 
ceeding him  in  July,  1902. 

The  Sultan's  power  to-day  is  necessarily 
conditioned  by  the  British  Protectorate. 
His  government  is  headed  by  a Foreign 
^Minister,  whose  appointment  must  be 
sanctioned  by  the  British  Foreign  Office, 
and  the  Executive  is  leavened  and  directed 
by  a staff  of  European  officials,  while  the 
administration  is  closely  supervised  by 
his  Britannic  Majesty’s  Agent  and  Consul- 
General,  who  is  consulted  on  all  matters  of 
importance.  The  accounts  of  the  State  are 
now  I'egnlarly  audited,  public  works  for  the 
benefit  of  the  people  are  in  operation,  and 
nothing  is  left  undone  to  promote  the 
general  prosperity  of  the  Protectorate.  The 
island  of  Zanzibar  has  an  area  of  625 
square  miles,  being  54  miles  long,  and  23 
miles  at  its  widest  part.  A channel  22^ 
miles  at  its  narrowest  part  separates  it  from 
the  mainland,  zy-h  miles  to  the  north-east 
of  Zanzibar  lies  the  island  of  Pemba,  which 
is  43  miles  long  and  14  miles  in  extreme 
width,  the  total  area  being  369  square 
miles. 

Zanzibar  harbour  is  a truly  magnificent 
one,  and  is  always  alive  with  vessels  of 


obtaining  their  supplies  of  “trade  goods” 
at  Zanzibar  through  the  medium  of  old- 
established  branches  of  Bombay  houses, 
and  receiving  in  exchange  the  native 
produce.  The  promised  extension  of 
the  East  African  service  of  the  ITnion 
Castle  Mail  Steamship  Company  beyond 
Beira,  so  that  regular  calls  can  be  made 
at  Zanzibar,  cannot  but  have  a beneficial 
effect  upon  the  trade  of  the  Protectorate. 

Zanzibar  town  is  well  worth  a visit,  if 
only  from  a sight-seeing  point  of  view. 
Apart  from  the  Sultan’s  palace,  the  alleys, 
edged  with  bazaar  shops,  afford  endless 
entertainment.  From  early  morning  the 
Indians  sit  in  their  little  fronts,  sheltered 
from  the  sun,  ready  to  bargain  with  a 
customer  for  anything,  from  fruits  and 
vegetables  to  fancy  soap  and  mirrors. 

The  baker  may  be  seen  making  his 
bread  in  an  earthen  oven,  and  oil  is 
manufactured  at  the  roadside  in  primitive 
oil-seed  crushing  machines,  such  as  have 
been  used  for  centuries  on  centuries.  A 
further  noteworthy  feature  of  the  town  is 
the  number  of  stone  houses  in  a state  of 
decay,  due  to  the  fact  that  among  the 
Arabs  still  exists  the  curious  custom  that 
if  an  Arab  dies  before  he  has  finished  a 
building  it  must  remain  as  the  dead  man 
left  it. 

The  Zanzibar  markets  are  also  one  of 


ZANZIBAR 


market  consists  of  fifteen  stalls,  and  only 
meat  of  the  kind  described  is  sold  there. 
The  fish  market  has  thirty-nine  stalls,  the 
vegetable  market  six,  and  the  mutton 
market  twenty-four.  In  addition  there  is 
one  European  and  one  native  slaughter- 
house. The  buildings  are  particularly  fine 
and  clean,  a tribute  to  the  officials  respon- 
sible for  them.  The  general  market  is 
close  by,  and  here  a visitor  may  be  well 
repaid  for  his  journe}'  by  the  picking  up  of 
an  occasional  curio,  while  he  can  also 
purchase,  if  he  wishes  to  do  so,  clothes  of 
doubtful  age  and  cleanliness. 


or  porters.  Distinct  from  them  are  the 
“ Wahadimu,”  descendants  from  early 
settlers  on  the  island,  who  reside  prin- 
cipally in  the  fishing  villages  on  the  east 
coast.  Some  of  these  breed  cattle,  while 
others  earn  a living  as  skilled  labourers. 
The  Watumbatu  come  from  the  north-west 
coast  of  Zanzibar,  where  they  generally 
follow  a seafaring  life,  but  they  also 
migrate  in  laige  numbers  to  Pemba 
during  the  clove-picking  season.  As  their 
name  suggests,  the  Wapemba  are  natives 
of  Pemba,  and  on  the  whole  are  of  a lower 
type  than  the  natives  of  Zanzibar.  In 


things.  The  Arab  dress  on  special  occasions 
consists  of  the  “Jokho,"  that  is,  a long 
gold-embroidered  robe,  open  in  the  front, 
displaying  a pure-white  tunic,  with  a girdle 
of  cloth-of-gold,  in  which  a short  dagger — 
the  badge  of  an  Arab  gentleman  —is  stuck. 
The  present  Sultan  has  endeavoured  to 
introduce  Isuropean  dress  among  the 
Arabs,  but  with  little  success.  As  land- 
owners  they  still  play  a highly  important 
part  in  the  affairs  of  the  island. 

A good  deal  of  the  general  prosperity  of 
the  Protectorate  is  due  to  the  even  distribu- 
tion of  the  rainfall,  which  is  heavier  in 
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These  markets,  known  as  the  “ Stella 
Markets,”  were  built  by  General  Sir  Wil- 
liam Matthews,  and  the  best  time  to  see 
them  is  between  nine  and  eleven  o’clock 
in  the  morning.  The  goods  are  largely 
sold  by  auction,  no  matter  the  quantity  or 
whether  they  consist  of  live  stock  or  coal, 
and  much  amusement  may  be  derived  in 
consequence. 

The  population  of  the  Protectorate 
principally  consists  of  various  tribes  of 
East  Africa  which  pass  under  the  general 
name  of  Swahilis.  They  work  on  the  plan- 
tations, and  act  as  servants,  messengers. 


addition  to  other  closely  allied  tribes,  there 
are  some  six  thousand  Indians,  including 
the  Goanese  and  the  Parsecs,  as  well  as 
over  two  hundred  Europeans. 

Zanzibar  is  still  the  headquarters  of  the 
Arab  influence  on  the  East  Coast,  the  Arabs 
having  been  the  first  conquerors  of  the 
island.  The  great  power  w'hich  the  Arabs  so 
long  held  as  the  principal  landowners  was 
greatly  curtailed  by  I he  abolition  of  slavery. 
They  dislike  the  payment  of  wages,  and  the 
result  has  been  that  many  of  them  have 
allowed  their  lands  to  go  out  of  cultivation 
rather  than  conform  to  the  new  order  of 
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Zanzibar  than  in  any  place  on  the  coast. 
The  climate,  in  consequence  of  the  amount 
of  moisture  in  the  atmosphere,  is  very 
trydng  to  new'comers,  but  it  cannot  be 
termed  unhealthy'.  On  the  whole,  Euro- 
peans do  not  suffer  much  from  disease,  a 
state  of  things  more  noticeable  since  the 
Sanitary  Board  has  been  in  existence.  To 
this  body  is  due  the  daily  sw'ceping  of  the 
roads  and  the  removal  of  refuse. 

The  Zanzibar  industries  took  a fresh 
lease  of  life  when  the  Protectorate  was 
established.  Cloves  were  grown  under 
more  scientific  conditions,  and  experiments 
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were  commenced  with  numerous  other 
crops.  The  Agricultural  Department  spares 
no  elfort  to  induce  the  natives  to  cultivate 


the  land  to  the  utmost  advantage,  and 
advice  on  all  matters,  from  the  best  kind  of 
seed  to  be  sown  to  the  best  method  of  dis- 
posing of  the  produce,  is  freely  and  will- 
ingly given. 

To-day  the  principal  imports  include 
piece-goods,  ivorv,  hides,  rice,  and  coal, 
while  the  leading  exports  arc  cloves,  ivory, 
piece-goods,  copra,  rubber,  and  gum-copal. 
Cocoanuts  seem  to  grow  without  any  culti- 
vation, the  nuts  being  sold  to  local  copra- 
makers.  Most  of  the  copra  is  shipped  to 
France,  where  it  is  turned  into  soap,  oil- 
cakes, (S:c.  The  chilli  trade,  amounting  to 
about  £10,000  a year,  is  entirelv  in  the 
hands  of  natives,  cultivation  being  easy,  as 
the  plants  are  generally  either  self-sown  or 
grow  from  bird-scattered  seed.  There  is  an 
abundance  of  fruit,  and  every  year  sees 
more  attention  being  paid  to  fish  and 
vegetables,  the  staple  foods  of  the  natives. 

A particularly  noticeable  feature  of  Zan- 
zibar is  the  absence  of  wild  animals  of  anv 
size.  Perhaps  the  largest  of  them  is  the 
civet  cat.  There  are  few  species  of  monkeys, 
and  in  the  swamps  an  occasional  python 
may  be  encountered.  The  treatment  of 
animals  used  for  domestic  purposes  now 
engages  close  attention.  On  a small  island 
opposite  the  Sultan’s  stables  there  is  a 
special  enclosure  where  wounded  or  ill- 


conditioned  animals  are  properly  looked 
after.  This  institution,  supported  by  public 
subscription  only,  is  doing  a grand  work. 


the  treasurer  being  Mr.  Gordon,  the 
manager  of  the  National  Bank  of  India. 

Mohammedanism  is  the  dominant  re- 
ligion of  the  Protectorate,  but  although  there 
are  quite  a large  number  of  mosques,  it  is 
doubtful  if  any  of  them  exceed  one  hundred 
and  fifty  years  in  age.  For  the  most  part 
they  are  plain  and  small,  and  as  a rule  the 
call  to  praver  is  made  from  the  outside 
steps.  It  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  Euro- 
peans are  not  allowed  to  enter  the  mosques 
unless  special  permission  has  been  obtained 
beforehand.  Both  Protestant  and  Roman 
Catholic  missions  are  carrying  on  a suc- 
cessful work,  and  each  supports  excellently 
conducted  hospitals.  Another  institution 
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worthy  of  mention  is  the  Leper  Asylum  and 
Poor  Settlement  which  stands  about  four 
miles  from  Walczo.  It  accommodates  about 
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sixty  patients,  while  the  poor  are  fed  and 
clothed,  thus  minimising  pauperism. 

On  all  sides  “advance”  seems  to  be  the 
watchword  of  Zanzibar.  The  keen  interest 
taken  by  the  British  Agent  and  Consul- 
General  in  everything  that  appertains  to  the 
welfare  of  the  Protectorate  is  a great  factor  in 
the  progress  being  made,  and  too  much  stress 
cannot  be  laid  on  the  excellent  groundwork 
of  his  predecessors.  As  the  importance 
and  possibilities  of  East  Africa  become 
universally  recognised,  so  must  the  pros- 
perity of  Zanzibar  be  enhanced,  and  its 
value  as  a trading  centre  be  an  ever- 
improving  asset  to  the  Piotectorate  itself, 
as  well  as  to  our  mother  country. 


THE  SULTAN  OF  ZANZIBAR. 

H.H.  the  Sultan  of  Zanzibar,  Seyyid  Ah 
bin  Hamod  bin  Mahomed,  w’as  born  in 
1884,  and  succeeded  his  father  in  1902,  when 
the  First  Minister  was  appointed  Regent 
until  the  Sultan  attained  the  age  of  21  years. 
He  was  not,  strictly  speaking,  the  anticipated 
heir  to  the  throne,  but  the  British  Govern- 
ment considered  that  his  appointment 
would  be  most  beneficial  to  the  island.  In 
1898  his  Highness  made  a tour  through 
South  Africa,  and  on  his  return  from  there 
proceeded  to  England  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  a European  education.  For  a 
while  he  had  a tutor,  and  then  proceeded 
to  Harrow,  where  he  remained  until  1901. 

On  his  return  to  East  Africa  he  married 
a daughter  of  Seyyid  Ali  bin  Said,  a 
former  Sultan,  great  rejoicing  taking  place 
for  seven  days  at  the  country  palace  of 
Chukwani,  when  his  father  lavishly  enter- 
tained, one  mav  say,  the  whole  European 
and  native  population  of  the  island. 

His  Highness  represented  the  Sultan  at 
the  Coronation  of  the  King  and  Queen  in 
1902,  accompanied  by  Brigadier  - General 
A.  E.  Raikes.  It  was  on  his  voyage  back 
from  England  that  he  heard  of  the  sad 
news  of  the  death  of  his  father,  and  that 
he  was  to  reign  in  his  stead. 

Since  that  time  his  Highness  has  always 
had  a great  liking  for  Europe,  and  has  most 
years  visited  Europe  and  the  capitals  of 
most  of  the  countries. 

He  has  no  children  by  his  wife,  but  by 
other  ladies  of  the  Harem  he  has  two  sons 
and  two  daughters,  who,  according  to 
Mohammedan  law,  are  legitimate  heirs. 

A curious  custom  exists  amongst  the 
Sultans  of  Zanzibar  : although  every  Moham- 
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VIEWS  IN  ZANZIBAR. 
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KARIMJEE  JIVANJEE'S  CLOVE  PACKING  AT  PEMBA. 


FATHER  OF  THE  PRESENT  SULTAN. 


THE  ADMINISTRATION  OF  THE 
LAW  IN  ZANZIBAR. 

The  administration  of  the  law  in  Zanzibar 
was  formerly  conducted  with  respect  to 
Zanzibar  subjects  by  Arab  judges  called 


medan  may  legally  have  four  wives  at  the 
same  time,  it  has  never  been  the  custom  for 
a Sultan  to  marry  a second  wife  until  he 
has  divorced  his  former  wife,  and  this  is 
probably  the  reason  of  his  Highness  only 
having  one  wife.  The  Government  allows 
his  Highness  a salary  of  Ti 2,000  a 3’ear, 
and  besides  this  pays  the  upkeep  of  his 
stables,  palace,  electric  light,  and  a large 
number  of  official  retainers,  while  a large 
civil  list  is  paid  to  various  relations  of  his 
Highness  and  of  former  Sultans. 

In  1903  the  Sultan  performed  the  pil- 
grim.'ige  to  Mecca. 


culty  in  obtaining  the  necessary  labour  in 
the  clove  plantations,  as  the  natives  are  not 
very  willing  to  work  even  for  a fair  re- 
muneration. 


Ten  3^ears  is  the  age  at  which  the  trees 
bear  their  first  crop,  and  the  average  annual 
crop  of  each  tree  is  from  4 to  8 lbs. 
The  picking  is  done  by  men,  women,  and 
children,  who  climb  the  trees  and  pluck 
the  ripe  cloves  with  the  stems.  Ladders 
are  also  used.  The  cloves  are  sold  in 
the  Custom  House  at  so  much  a pasla 
(35  lbs.).  The  number  of  trees  planted 
from  3’ear  to  3’ear  depends  upon  the  price 
of  cloves  to  a great  extent.  The  output 
appears  to  be  increasing.  It  is  a paying 
industrv,  and  is  in  the  hands  of  Arabs  and 
natives,  who  are  very  chary  of  any  reliable 
information  regarding  it.  Sir  Richard  Bur- 
ton gives  an  interesting  account  of  the 
industry  in  his  “ Zanzibar,"  and  it  is  curious 
to  note  his  advocacy  of  sugar-planting  as  a 
desirable  industry  for  the  island. 

Cocoanut  growing  is  another  flourishing 
industry  in  Zanzibar,  and  sisal  hemp  pays 
well  on  the  coast  opposite.  There  are  ex- 
tensive areas  available  for  sisal  plantations. 
The  following  are  also  cultivated  with  great 
success  in  the  island  : Chillies,  rubber,  sem- 
sem,  groundnuts,  pulses,  cereals,  tobacco, 
tropical  vegetables,  and  tropical  fruit. 


CLOVE  GROWING  IN  ZANZIBAR. 

It  is  computed  that  90  per  cent,  of  the 
world's  supply  of  cloves  is  produced  in 
Zanzibar  and  Pemba.  Certainh’,  there  is 
nowhere  else  where  the  clove-tree  is  known 
to  thrive  so  well  as  in  these  islands. 

The  trees  are  planted  in  the  rain3'  season 
(Alarch-May)  and  are  set  24  by  24  feet 
apart,  100  trees  going  to  the  acre.  They 
are  not  manured,  but  have  to  be  weeded 
three  or  four  times  a 3’ear.  Since  the 
abolition  oi  slaver3’  there  has  been  difii- 
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‘ Kathis  ” (the  same  word  as  “ Cadi  ”). 
These  were  and  are  of  two  schools  of 
law — the  “ Ihathi  ” and  " Sunni." 

With  regard  to  the  jurisdiction  over 
Europeans,  the  law  was  administered  by 
the  Consul  representing  the  country.  The 
British  were  the  first  to  have  judges  ap- 
pointed, and  when  the  judges  were  ap- 
pointed the  Consul  ceased  to  administer 
the  law  and  the  jurisdiction  of  H.B.M. 
Courts  was  established  bv  the  Zanzibar 


Orders  in  Council,  1897,  1903,  1904,  and 
1906. 

The  other  European  Consuls  then  began 
to  h.ind  over  their  jurisdiction  to  H.B.M. 
Courts,  and  in  1906  only  two  Consuls — viz., 
the  (icrman  and  American — still  continued 
their  Consular  Courts.  In  1908  these  two 
also  handed  over  their  jurisdiction  to 
H.B.M.  Court. 

With  respect  to  the  Zanzibar  Courts,  in 
1906  a magistrate  was  appointed  (his 
Honour  Judge  Grain).  In  1907  Judge  Grain 
was  made  ;i  Legal  Member  of  Council  and 
Attorney-General  for  the  purpose  of  orga- 
nising the  judiciary  of  the  Zanzibar  juris- 


diction. The  Indian  Penal  Code  has  now 
been  applied  by  the  Zanzibar  Courts 
Decree,  1908.  New  Law  Courts  have  been 
built  by  the  side  of  and  in  connection  with 
H.B.M.  Courts,  and  two  town  magistrates, 
together  with  the  kathis,  now  administer 
the  law. 

The  Civil  Law  administered  is  the  Law 
of  Islam  {i.c.,  Mohammedan),  and  Decrees 
signed  by  the  Sultan.  The  law  adminis- 
tered in  H.B.IM.  Courts  is  certain  applied 


British  Acts  of  Parliament  and  Indian  Acts, 
the  Civic  Penal  Code,  and  Decrees  signed 
by  the  Sultan  and  countersigned  by  H.B.M. 
Consul-General. 

The  Court  of  Appeal  for  East  Africa  also 
sits  at  Zanzibar  and  sometimes  at  Mom- 
basa, but  usually  at  Zanzibar.  It  is  shortly 
to  be  transferred  to  Mombasa.  This  Court 
is  formed  of  three  judges — Lindsay  Smith, 
James  William  Murison,  and  Peter  Grain. 

The  judges  of  H.B.M.  Courts  are  Lindsay 
Smith  and  Murison,  and  the  town  magis- 
trates of  the  Zanzibar  Government  (who 
are  also  British  Magistrates  of  H.B.M. 
Courts)  are  T.  S.  Tomlinson  and  H.  Reed. 
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The  law  in  the  country  districts  is 
administered  by  collectors,  assistant  col- 
lectors, and  kathis. 


THE  PUBLIC  WORKS  DEPART  = 
MENT,  ZANZIBAR. 

Thirty-five  years  ago  all  public  works  in 
Zanzibar  were  carried  out  by  the  Sultan 
himself  with  slave  labour.  Then  for  thirty- 
three  years  Bomanji  Maneckji,  a Parsee,was 
Director  of  Public  Works.  It  is  only  in  the 
last  three  years  that  the  Department  has 
been  under  the  control  of  Europeans. 
Consequently,  all  the  improvements  of  note 
are  of  yesterday. 

During  the  last  three  years  several  im- 
portant public  works  have  been  carried 
out.  (Many  good  roads  are  now  in  e.xistence 
—some  of  them  (as  the  map  on  page  403 
shows)  metalled — and  transport  in  the  in- 
terior has  been  facilitated  in  every  way. 
The  main  north  road  to  Mkokotoni  is  now 
nearly  completed.  Pour  girder  bridges  and 
one  suspension  bridge  have  been  erected 
and  only  a small  portion  remains  to  be 
metalled.  Many  other  main  and  branch 
roads  are  in  course  of  construction. 

The  swamp  drainage  scheme  has  been 
successfully  completed.  This  consisted  of 
draining  six  large  swamps,  which  had  never 
been  known  to  dry  up.  good  fall  of  i in 
120  was  obtainable  in  the  case  of  three 
of  the  swamps,  but  the  remainder  were 
below  sea-level,  and  consequently  had  to 
be  filled  in  before  a tunnel  was  constructed 
to  the  sea. 

The  public  buildings  which  have  been 
erected  include  a new  Post  Office,  new 
Courts,  and  new  stables  for  his  Highness 
the  Sultan  (described  on  page  406),  many 
private  houses  for  officials,  and  a fine 
block  of  buildings,  comprising  barracks  and 
officers’  quarters,  for  the  King’s  African 
Rifles. 

Now  as  to  the  future.  All  the  prelimi- 
nary plans  have  been  prepared  for  a high- 
pressure  water  supply  to  the  town  from 
a spring  some  4 miles  awa}'.  A dust 
destructor  is  in  course  of  erection  for 
dealing  with  the  large  amount  of  daily 
rubbish  which  up  to  the  present  has  been 
thrown  into  the  creek.  A scheme  has  also 
been  started  for  extending  the  present 
Custom  Wharf  into  deep  water.  This  will 
allow  of  more  room  for  Custom  godowns, 
and  cargo  can  be  landed  or  shipped  at 
high  or  low  tide. 
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EDUCATION  IN  ZANZIBAR. 

The  Education  Department,  the  youngest 
of  the  Government  Departments,  is  still  in 
its  infancy,  and  was  only  formed  in  Novem- 
ber, lyoy,  when  a Director  of  Education 
was  seconded  by  the  Egyptian  (fovernment 
for  service  in  Zanzibar. 

Since  that  date  a Primary  School,  which 
had  existed  for  some  years  under  the 
patronage  of  H.H.  the  Sultan,  was  taken  in 
hand,  and  is  gradually  being  organised  and 
equipped  with  a view  to  giving  a sound 


primary  school  education  in  English  and 
Arabic. 

d'he  Elementary  or  Kuttab  School  conrse 
is  represented  by  some  eight  or  ten  schools, 
which  have  been  opened  in  the  outlying 
villages  and  in  Pemba.  The  curriculum 
embraces  instruction  in  the  Koran  and 
the  teaching  of  the  three  R’s  in  the 
vernacular. 

Every  etf'ort  is  being  made  to  develop 
the  instruction  on  practical  lines,  and  due 
prominence  is  given  to  athletics  and  drill. 
Football  rapidly  becomes  popular  in  every 
village  where  it  is  introduced,  and  gymnas- 
tics seems  assured  of  enthusiasts  in  the 


Primarjr  School.  Through  the  medium  of 
phj'sical  exercise  it  is  hoped  to  instil  a 
n^ore  healthy  habit  of  life  than  that  gene- 
rally prevalent  in  the  town  of  Zanzibar. 

The  future  of  education  in  the  Pro- 
tectorate nndonbtedly  lies  in  industrial 
development.  To  the  instruction  in  joinery, 
which  is  the  (Government’s  first  step  in  in- 
dustrial instiuction,  will  be  added  other 
branches  of  skilled  work,  and  efforts 
will  further  be  made  to  encourage  some 
of  the  native  industries,  which  have  been 


gradually  declining,  or  have  passed  into  the 
hands  of  the  Indian.  The  Swahili,  as  a 
slave,  proved  himself  quite  a good  me- 
chanic under  the  influence  of  his  master, 
but  since  the  abolition  of  slavery  his  natural 
indolence  has  asserted  itself  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  sustained  effort. 

The  difficulty  of  finding  teachers  is  a real 
one,  as  the  long  succession  of  generations 
without  any  instruction  beyond  the  v^erbal 
knowledge  of  the  Koran  has  reduced  the 
population  to  no  mean  depth  of  ignorance. 

Development  will  assuredly  be  very  slow, 
if  only  on  account  of  the  inherent  distrust 
of  the  Arabs  and  natives,  who  are  ver}^  shy 
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of  placing  their  children  in  a school  under 
European  direction,  as  they  create  from  the 
most  insignificant  incidents  suspicions  of 
some  veiled  proselytising  movement  on  the 
part  of  the  Government. 

Boys  entering  the  Ih'imary  School  in 
Zanzibar  are  subjected  to  a thorough 
medical  examination  and  to  vaccination. 
Attendance  is  irregular.  This  is  due  to 
various  causes  : heavy  rains,  intermittent 
fevers,  and  a continual  movement  of 
shamba  owners  between  the  town  and 
their  country  houses.  There  has  been  a 
satisfactory  increase  in  numbers  during  the 
last  eighteen  months. 


“THE  GAZETTE  FOR  ZANZIBAR.” 

The  Gazette  for  Zanzibar  and  East 
Africa,  as  it  was  originally  named,  was 
established  by  Messrs.  Forwood  Brothers 
& Co.  in  1892,  and  the  first  issue  was  pub- 
lished on  February  ist  of  the  same  year. 
It  was  the  first  newspaper  of  the  kind 
in  East  Africa,  and  as  there  were  no 
other  periodicals  or  weeklies,  the  sup- 
port given  to  it  was  very  great  and  en- 
couraging. The  establishment  of  the 
Gazette  was  purely  a commercial  enterprise, 
but  the  services  that  the  paper  has  since 
rendered  to  the  commercial  and  other 
classes  entitles  it  to  the  gratitude  of  the 
public. 

Zanzibar,  in  those  days,  was  the  em- 
porium of  trade,  and  through  the  medium 
of  the  Gazette  the  whole  of  East  Africa  and 
Europe  received  and  conveyed  information 
which  is  essential  to  the  commercial  public. 

Subsequently  East  Africa  had  a number 
of  newspapers  in  different  Protectorates 
and  places,  but  Sir  Gerald  H.  Portal, 
H.B.M.  Diplomatic  Agent  and  Consul- 
General,  and  all  the  Foreign  Consular 
Representatives  notified  the  public  that 
the  columns  of  the  Gazette  would  be  the 
official  medium  for  the  publication  of  their 
official  notices,  &c.  Official  notifications  of 
the  British  East  Africa  Protectorate  were 
also  published  in  the  Gazette  for  general 
information. 

The  editorial  chair  was  filled  by  Messrs. 
F.  \V.  Cowpin  and  A.  Marsden,  of  Forwood 
Brothers  & Co.,  till  October  17,  1894,  when 
the  paper  was  sold  to,  and  entirely  managed 
by,  the  Zanzibar  Government.  Dr.  Sullivan 
Beard,  British  Vice-Consul,  was  then 
entrusted  with  the  editing,  and  he  held  the 
post  till  the  end  of  the  year,  when  he  was 
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transferred  from  Zanzibar  to  Pemba.  Dr. 
Spurrier  then  took  the  reins,  and  he  edited 
the  paper,  except  for  brief  intervals,  till  the 
end  of  April,  ipo<S.  The  title  of  the  paper 
has  recently  been  changed,  and  is  now 
The  Gazette  for  Zanzibar. 


H.H.  THE  SULTAN'S  STABLES. 

These  are  one  of  the  sights  of  the  island. 
The  buildings  occupy  the  four  sides  of  a 
huge  yard,  and  were  erected  by  the  Public 
Works  Department  of  Zanzibar. 

One  stable  consists  of  22  stalls  (with  8 of 
them  loose-boxes),  where  may  be  seen  the 
Sultan's  favourite  4 white  and  4 black 
Walers  (from  Australia),  also  his  High- 
ness's favourite  Arab  stallion  riding  horse. 
In  the  adjoining  stable,  containing  35 
stalls,  are  quartered  15  riding  horses.  In 
another  stable  are  22  stalls  and  several 
loose-boxes.  In  all,  44  horses  are  kept  in 
constant  use  as  well  as  5 fine  mules. 

'I'he  supply  of  carriages  is  liberal. 
'I'here  are  9 state  carriages  (one  presented 
by  the  King  of  Italy),  and  12  victorias  and 
landaus  for  the  use  of  his  Highness’s 


servants  and  household.  Large  carriage- 
building and  painting  shops  are  also  pro- 
vided, where  all  upholstering  and  all  other 
necessarv  work  is  done.  Rickshas  are  also 
built.  The  carriage,  harness,  and  saddle 
rooms  are  large. 

There  is  a hospital  of  9 loose-boxes  for 
sick  animals.  Horses  are  fed  with  mixed 
feed,  and  during  rainy  months  with  hay 
imported  fronr  Bombay. 

I'he  stables  are  complete  even  to  the 
provision  of  a veterinary  oflice  and  drug 
store. 

The  stables  are  tiled  throughout,  and  the 
wood  and  iron  fixings  are  of  the  very  best, 
and  a plentiful  supply  of  water  is  laid  on 
everywhere.  There  are  large  storerooms 
and  living  quarters  above  for  the  hands, 
while  at  the  back  is  a farmyard,  with  12 
milch  cows,  13  water  buffaloes,  21  bulls,  and 
many  goats,  ducks,  &c..  including  a remark- 
able four-horned  sheep. 

THE  ENGLISH  CLUB,  ZANZIBAR. 

'I'his  popular  institution  was  founded 
in  1888  by  British  and  .Americans,  in 


premises  where  the  Deutsche  Ost-.Afrika 
Linic  is  now  situated.  The  club  was  started 
by  debentures,  and  three  years  later  amal- 
gamation with  the  Old  English  Library 
laid  the  foundation  of  the  present  library. 
.V  move  was  made  to  the  Government 
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buildings,  over  the  Custom  House,  about 
eighteen  years  ago,  and  thence  to  the 
present  premises  six  or  seven  years 
later. 

The  present  site  is  leased  for  a number 
of  years,  and  the  club  contains  lo  rooms,  2 
billiard  tables,  ladies'  room,  library,  card 
and  sitting  rooms  ; there  are  no  rooms  for 
residents,  but  meals  are  served.  The 
library  is  maintained  by  compulsory  sub- 
scriptions of  Ks.  2 per  month  from  each 
member,  and  the  ordinary  subscription  is 
Rs.  10  per  month. 

Dr.  Francis  Charlesworth  is  the  Presi- 
dent and  Mr.  F.  H.  Pearce  is  Hon. 
Secretary.  The  club  is  purely  a social 
one,  the  committee  being  selected  b)-  vote 
yearly.  The  premises  have  a hue  wide 
verandah  overlooking  the  sea. 


MNAZI  MOJA  CLUB. 

One  of  the  most  attractive  features  of 
social  life  in  Zanzibar  is  the  INfnazi  Moja 
Club,  which  is  in  reality  a general  sports 
club.  Not  only  does  it  possess,  perhaps, 
the  linest  golf  course  in  Africa,  but  spaces 
specially  reserved  for  cricket,  tennis,  Had- 
minton,  croquet,  and  football. 

There  are  four  classes  of  members — per- 
manent, temporary,  honorary,  and  lady 
members.  The  executive  is  elected  an- 
nually by  the  members,  and  candidates 
for  membership  must  be  elected  by  ballot 
by  the  managing  committee.  The  entrance 
fee  is  Rs.  10,  and  the  monthly  subscription 
Rs.  qT  Temporary  members  must  not  be 
residents  in  Zanzibar,  and  are  exempt  from 
the  entrance  fee.  In  the  event  of  men-of- 
war  passing  through  Zanzibar  and  not 


remaining  on  the  station,  the  committee 
are  empowered  to  elect  the  officers  of 
such  ships  as  honorary  members.  Officers 
of  his  ^Majesty’s  Navy,  as  a matter  of 
course,  are  invited  to  become  temporary 
members. 

All  ladies  related  to  a member  are 
entitled  to  the  use  of  the  club  as  lady 
members  without  payment.  Under  special 
circumstances  not  otherwise  provided  for, 
ladies  may  be  invited  by  the  committee  to 
become  lady  members. 

The  committee  are  empowered  to  spend 
such  moneys  of  the  club  as  they  consider 
from  time  to  time  necessary  for  the  pro- 
motion and  maintenance  of  games.  The 
spirit  of  sportsmanship  is  thus  fostered, 
and  visitors  may  be  assured  of  a hearty 
welcome  from  the  members. 
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ZANZIBAR  STAFF  AND  PERSONAL 


LOUIS  ANTONIO  DE  ANDRADE. 

Dr.  Andrade  is  one  of  the  most  popular 
men  in  Zanzibar.  He  was  born  in  Damao 
(Portuguese  India)  on  April  17,  1865,  and 
educated  at  Lisbon  and  Bombay.  He  has 
been  in  Zanzibar  since  January,  1889,  and 
is  now  Town  Collector  and  Master  of  the 
Horse  to  H.H.  the  Sultan,  his  appointment 
dating  from  June  15,  1893.  Previous  to 
that  he  was  Medical  Assistant  to  the  late 
Sultans  Seyyid  Ali  bin  Seyyid  and  Seyyid 
Ahmed  bin  Thwaini,  and  Veterinary  Sur- 
geon to  the  Government.  He  has  the  finest 
plantation  of  fruit  trees  in  the  island,  im- 
ported from  China,  India,  Ceylon,  and 
nearly  every  other  part  of  the  world.  He 
is  a member  of  the  English  and  Sports 
Clubs,  and  a Fellow  of  the  Ro3'al  Geo- 
graphical Society  (Lisbon),  as  well  as 
possessing  the  following  decorations  : Third 
Class  of  the  Order  of  Hamoudieh,  Second 
Class  of  the  Order  of  El  Aliyah,  Second 


DR.  ANDRADE,  THE  MASTER  OP 
THE  HORSE. 


Class  Brilliant  Star  of  Zanzibar,  Chevalier  of 
the  Order  of  the  Immaculate  Conception 
(Portugal),  and  Grand  Commander  of  the 
Military  Order  of  Christ  (Portugal). 


CAPTAIN  FRANCIS  RICKMAN  BARTON, 
C.M.G. 

Captain  Barton  was  appointed  First 
Minister  on  October  26,  1908.  As  a Sub- 
altern and  Captain  in  the  West  India  Regi- 
ment he  served  at  Sierra  Leone  and  in  the 
West  Indies,  and  was  Aide-de-camp  and 
Private  Secretary  to  the  Governor  of  Bar- 
badoes  (Sir  James  Hay,  K. C.M.G.)  ; Private 
Secretar}^  to  G.  R.  Le  Hunte,  C.M.G.  (Lieut.- 
Governor  of  British  New  Guinea)  ; Com- 
mandant of  Police,  British  New  Guinea  ; 
Resident  Magistrate,  and  then  Administra- 
tor, British  New  Guinea.  Captain  Barton 
was  born  in  Norfolk  in  1865  (January  4th), 
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and  was  educated  in  Norwich,  privately 
and  in  (Germany.  Club:  Union.  Address: 
Zanzibar. 

HENRY  ROBERT  CARTWRIGHT. 

IMr.  Cartwright  was  at  two  public  .schooU 
(Hepton  and  Haileybury),  and  afterwards 
served  as  a Lieutenant  in  the  Koval  Irish 
Regiment  (1887-89).  For  seventeen  years 
afterwards  he  was  in  South  Africa  (Sub- 
Inspector,  Masutoland  IMounted  Police, 
1891-1900  ; Lieutenant,  Captain,  and  Major 
South  African  Constabulary  (1900-1908). 
He  has  the  Oueen  s South  African  medal 
(two  clasps)  and  the  King's  South  African 
medal  (two  clasps).  On  April  2nd  of  this 
year  (1909)  he  was  appointed  Commandant 
of  Police,  Zanzibar,  and  arrived  on  the  23rd 
of  the  same  month.  He  is  a Suffolk  man, 
and  was  born  on  November  12,  1869.  Ad- 
dress: Zanzibar. 

# 

FRANCIS  CHARLESWORTH,  M.B.,  C.M. 

(Edin.i. 

Mr.  Charlesworth  took  his  degrees  at 
Eidinburgh  in  1882,  and  became  Medical 
Adviser  and  Surgeon  of  H.M.  Agency, 
Zanzibar,  in  1887.  He  is  a member 
of  the  Royal  Medical  Society,  Edinburgh, 
and  a Fellow  of  the  Society  of  Tropical 
Medicine  and  Hygiene. 


EDWARD  ASHLEY  WALROND  CLARKE. 

Mr.  Clarke  was  born  on  April  6,  i860. 
He  passed  a competitive  e.xamination,  and 
was  appointed  a clerk  in  the  Foreign 
Oflice  in  July,  1881.  In  June,  1884,  he 
passed  an  examination  in  Public  Law.  He 
was  appointed  Secretary  to  the  Uganda 
Railway  Committee  April  i,  1899,  and  pro- 
moted to  be  an  assistant  clerk  in  Decem- 
ber of  the  same  j'ear.  Appointed  Acting 
Senior  Clerk  in  charge  of  the  African 
Department  April  20,  1904,  he  was  pro- 
moted to  he  Senior  Clerk  on  the  first  day 
of  1906,  and  was  appointed  to  proceed  on  a 
special  mission  to  Zanzibar,  and  given  a 
Commission  as  an  .Voting  First  Secretary  in 
the  Diplomatic  Service  three  weeks  later. 
Mr.  Clarke  was  a British  Plenipotentiary  at 
the  African  Liquor  Conference  at  Brussels 
in  October-November  of  the  same  year, 
and  British  Representative  at  the  Arms 
Iiathc  Conference  at  Brussels,  April— july, 
1908.  His  appointment  as  H.B.M.  Diplo- 
matic Agent  and  Consul-General  at  Zan- 


zibai  and  Consul-General  for  German  East 
.Africa  dates  from  February  i,  1909. 


JAMES  CORBETT  DAVIS. 

Mr.  Davis  was  formeiiv  a bank  manager 
in  South  Africa.  In  October,  1906,  he  was 
appointed  Treasurer  of  the  Zanzibar 
Government,  and  arrived  on  the  14th  of 
November  following  to  take  up  the  duties. 
He  was  born  on  .November  15,  1870,  at 
Croydon,  and  was  educated  at  St.  J.ames’s 
College,  Great  Grimsb}-.  Club : Royal 
Societies.  Atidress:  Zanzibar. 


that  body  1908  and  1909;  Member  and 
Prizeman  of  the  Institute  of  Municipal  and 
County  Engineers  ; Vice-President  of  the 
Hartley  University  College  Engineering 
Society,  Southampton  ; Alember  and  Local 
Honorary  Secretary  of  the  Society  of  Archi- 
tects; Member  of  the  Royal  Sanitary  Insti- 
tute, the  Concrete  Institute,  &c.  He  is  also 
the  author  of  papers  on  “Iron,  Steel,  and 
Concrete  Construction,”  “ Reinforced  Con- 
crete Piling,"  “Notes  on  Portland  Cement,” 
and  other  subjects.  Address:  Zanzibar. 


CAPTAIN  FRANCIS  WILLIAM  DURAND. 

Captain  Durand  was  born  at  Earley, 
Reading,  on  January  29,  1875,  and  was 
educated  at  Elizabeth  College,  Guernsey. 
He  came  to  Zanzibar  in  July,  190T  and 
having  served  as  .Acting  Commandant  of 
Police  and  second  in  command  of  the 
Zanzibar  Police,  he  was  appointed  Secretary 
to  the  First  Minister.  In  South  Africa  he 
went  through  the  Matabeleland  Campaign 
of  1896  with  the  Rhodesia  Horse  (medal) 
and  Alashonaland  Campaign  in  1897,  with 
Mashonaland  Field  Force  (clasp,  “ Alashona- 
land,  1897”).  He  is  a Captain  in  the  ^rd 
Battalion  Ro\’al  Munster  Fusiliers,  and  has 
the  Fourth  Class  Ed  .Aliyah  decoration. 
Clubs:  Junior  Naval  and  Alilitarv,  Sports. 
Home  Address:  Moulin  Huet  House, 
Guernsey. 

* 

AUGUSTUS  WILLIAM  DE  ROHAN  GAL 
BRAITH,  M.Inst.C.E.  (Ireland). 

Mr.  Galbraith  was  born  in  the  North  of 
E.ngland  (West  Rainton,  Co.  Durham,  on 
July  27,  1875),  he  was  educated  in  the 
South  of  England  (Winchester),  and  also 
gained  his  professional  experience  in  the 
South.  He  was  Assistant  EIngineer  (six 
years)  and  District  Surv^eyor  (si.x  years)  for 
the  County  Borough  of  Portsmouth,  and 
engaged  on  public  works  to  the  value  of 
over  9)350,000,  including  sewerage  and 
drainage,  also  dock  improvements  and  sea 
defence  works.  On  the  i8th  of  E'ebruaryof 
this  year  (1909)  he  was  appointed  Director  of 
Public  AV’orks,  Zanzibar,  and  arrived  on  the 
13th  of  March  following.  Mr.  Galbraith  is 
also  Alullins  Aledallist,  1904,  of  the  Institute 
of  Civil  EIngineersof  Ireland  ; Alemberand 
Bessemer  Prizeman,  1902,  of  the  Society  of 
EIngineers,  and  Alembcr  of  the  Council  of 
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PETER  GRAIN. 

Elis  Honour  Judge  Grain  was  called  to 
the  Bar  in  1897,  and  went  to  the  Midland 
Circuit.  He  was  a member  of  the  Bar 
Council  from  1902  to  1906.  He  became 
Resident  Magistrate,  Zanzibar,  February  17, 
1906,  and  Judge  of  H.B.AI.  Court  of 
.Vppeal  for  Eastern  Africa,  Alarch  17,  1906. 
He  was  Acting  .Assistant  Judge,  H.B.AI. 
Court,  Zanzibar,  Alay  9 to  November  i, 
1906  ; Legal  Alember  of  Council  and 
.Attorney  - General,  January,  1907  ; and 
acting  First  Alinistcr,  .August,  1907,  to 
Alarch,  1908.  Judge  Grain  wears  the  Order 
of  Ivl  .Aliyah,  E'irst  Class.  Club : Sports 
(London). 

CHARLES  ARCHIBALD  JOHN 
GUNNING. 

Born  at  St.  Alichael's  Alount,  Aladras,  in 
October,  1859,  Air.  Gunning,  of  Pemba, 
Zanzibar,  was  educated  at  Bradlleld  College. 
He  arrived  in  Zanzibar  from  South  .Africa 
in  January,  1902,  when  he  was  appointed 
.Assistant  Collector  of  Pemba.  His  present 
appointment  of  .Acting  Collector  dates  from 
April,  1909.  .A  member  of  the  Caledonian 
Club,  he  was  Secretary  of  the  Imperial 
A’eomanry  Hospital  during  the  Boer  AAMr, 
and  has  been  decorated  with  the  Queen's 
Aledal  and  Clasp,  South  .Africa,  E'ourth 
Class  EH  .Aliyah,  and  Third  Class  EH  .Aliyah. 


ROBERT  NUNEZ  LYNE. 

Air.  Lyne  is  a Devonshire  man  by  birth. 
He  was  born  in  1864  and  educated  at 
Bloxham,  in  EHigland,  and  Canterbury  Col- 
lege, University  of  New  Zealand.  In 
EHigland  he  was  Lecturer  on  Agriculture  at 
Wellington  Hall  .Agricultural  College,  Lin- 
colnshire, and  to  the  Lincolnshire  County 
Council.  Since  1896  he  has  been  Director 
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of  Agriculture  in  Zanzibar.  Air.  Lyne  is 
the  author  of  “ Zanzibar  in  Contemporary 
Times.”  He  possesses  the  Fourth  Class 
Order  of  Hamoudieh,  Second  Class  Order 
of  El  Aliyah.and  Second  Class  Brilliant  Star 
of  Zanzibar.  He  is  also  a F'ellow  of  the 
Linnean  and  Royal  Geographical  Societies, 
and  a Alember  of  the  Royal  .Vgricultural 
Society  of  England.  He  is  on  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Zanzibar  Sailing  Club. 
Clubs:  Royal  Societies  (London),  English 
Club  (Zanzibar).  Address:  Zanzibar. 


GEORGE  ALLARDICE  MACDONALD, 
M.B.C.M.  (Edin.  Univ.) 

Air.  AlacDonald  was  born  in  the  West 
Indies  (St.  A’incent),  on  .August  13,  iSbg 
and  educated  at  Harrison  College,  Karba- 
does,  and  Edinburgh  Cniyersity.  He  held 
the  following  appointments  in  Edinburgh  : 
Resident  House  Plu'sician  and  Resident 
House  Surgeon  to  the  Royal  Infirmary:  Resi- 
dent House  Surgeon  to  the  Royal  Alaternity 
Hospital  : and  Resident  .Assistant  Aledical 
Officer  to  the  Feyer  Hospital.  He  came  to 
Zanzibar  in  i8c)6  (February  13th),  and  was 
in  medical  charge  at  the  bombardment  of 
Zanzibar  in  .-August  of  the  same  year,  for 
which  he  receiyed  the  thanks  ol  and  a 
gold  sword  from  H.H.  Seyyid  Hamud  bin 
Alahomed,  Sultan  of  Zanzibar,  also  the 
thanks  of  Lord  Salisbury,  .Admiral  Sir 
Harry  Rawson,  and  H.B.AI.  .Agent  and 
Consul-General.  He  is  a Alember  of 
Insignia  of  Order  of  Hamoudieh,  Fourth 
Class  ; El  .Aliyah,  'bhird  and  Second  Class  ; 
Brilliant  Star  of  Zanzibar,  Third  Class  ; 
Crown  of  Italy  (Knight  of).  His  Clubs  are 
the  Royal  Societies  (London)  and  the 
English  Club  (Zanzibar),  and  his  Address  is 
Zanzibar. 


CAPTAIN  EDWARD  K.  MAY. 

Captain  Alay  was  born  in  one  country  (at 
Lahore,  in  1872)  and  educated  in  two 
others  (the  United  States  and  Britain). 
His  tirst  seryice  in  the  ‘‘Dark  Continent” 
was  in  East  .Africa  and  I'ganda  from  i8()6 
to  igo5  (Chief  Officer  and  Commander  of 
Protectorate  ss.  'fidni  and  ss.  Sir  Willicuu 
Mackinnon).  On  December  4,  1905,  he  was 
appointed  Assistant  Port  Officer  to  Zanzibar, 
his  present  office.  Captain  Alay  was  a 
Sub-Lieutenant  in  the  Royal  Nayal  Reserye 
from  1898  to  1906,  and  served  in  H.AI.S. 
Baracuiiia,  Eagle,  and  President,  and  in 


H.AI.  R.N.R.  Battery  at  Penzance  on  two 
occasions.  He  also  made  a short  trip  for 
gunnery  training  in  H.AI.S.  'Jason.  Ad- 
dress : Post  Office,  Zanzibar. 


GRANVILLE  EDMUND  WALTER  MONEY. 

Air.  Aloney,  who  was  Acting  Secretary  to 
the  First  Alinister  at  Zanzibar  from  Novem- 
ber, 1908,  to  April,  1909,  went  out  to  East 
Africa  with  a varied  e.xperience  of  admini- 
strative and  colonial  life.  He  was  born  at 
Bakewell,  Derbyshire,  on  July  i,  1872,  and 
was  educated  at  Alarlborough.  From  1889 
to  1895  ^ lieutenant  in  the  4th 

(now  6th)  Battalion  of  the  Royal  Fusiliers 
(City  of  London  Regiment),  and  he  was 
awarded  the  Royal  Humane  Society’s 
medal  in  1892.  During  the  Alatabele  AA'ar 
of  1896  he  was  lieutenant  in  the  Artillery 
Troop,  Bulawayo  Field  Force.  His  next 
service  was  at  home  as  .Assistant  Clerk 
to  the  Royal  Commission  on  Local  Taxa- 
tion (1898-99).  Three  years  ago  he  was 
appointed  .Assistant  Collector  at  Zanzibar, 
and  in  the  following  year  (1907)  he  was 
Acting  Commander  of  Police.  Air.  Aloney 
is  a member  of  the  AI.C.C.  and  the  Sports 
Club. 


JAMES  WILLIAM  MURISON. 

His  Honour  judge  Alurison  is  a Cam- 
bridge man  by  education.  He  was  Senior 
Classical  Scholar  in  1891,  and  took  his  B..A. 
and  LL.B.  degrees  in  i8()4.  Two  years 
later  he  was  called  to  the  Bar  at  the  Aliddle 
Temple.  .After  practising  at  the  Chancery 
Bar  for  six  years  he  came  to  the  East 
.Africa  Protectorate  in  1902  as  Registrar 
of  the  High  Court.  In  1904  he  was 
appointed  Town  Alagistrate  at  Alombasa, 
and  Senior  Assistant  Judge  in  1905.  From 
Alarch  to  September,  1905,  from  January 
to  .August,  1907,  and  from  .April  to  Novem- 
ber, 1909,  he  acted  as  Judge,  and  is  a Judge 
of  H.B.AI.  Court  of  .Appeal  for  Eastern 
■Africa.  His  Honour  is  a good  all-round 
sportsman.  He  is  onl}^  thirty-seven  (born 
1872). 

DR.  PESTONJI  BHICAJI  NARIMAN. 


of  Dr.  Temulji  Bhicaji  Nariman,  j.P., 
founder  of  the  Parsee  Alaternit}'  Hospital 
of  Bomba}^  He  was  born  at  Nowsari  in 
the  dominion  of  H.H.  the  Gaik  war  of 
Baroda,  was  educated  at  Grant  Aledical 
College,  and  is  a Graduate  in  Aledicine  of 
the  Bombay  University,  and  as  such  holds 
the  degree  of  Licentiate  of  Aledicine  and 
Surgery,  1884.  Dr.  Nariman  arrived  in  Zan- 
zibar in  1888,  and  was  appointed  Physician 
to  the  Sultan  Seyyid  Khalifa  in  Alay  and  to 
the  successive  Sultans  Seyyid  Ali  and  Seyyid 
Ahmed  bin  Thwaini.  On  the  formation  of 
the  Zanzibar  Government,  besides  holding 
the  above  post,  he  became  surgeon  to 
the  military  force,  1892,  and  in  1896  was 
attached  to  the  Alilitary  Hospital  (now 
Government  Hospital)  as  surgeon,  which 
post  he  still  retains.  As  port  surgeon  he 
worked  hard  inspecting  the  native  craft 
coming  from  the  plague-stricken  ports  in 
1896.  A member  of  the  Sanitary  Board 
since  1898,  he  was  Acting  Aledical  Officer 
at  Pemba  from  Alay  to  December,  1904, 
and  again  from  Alarch  to  September,  1908, 
besides  being  Aledical  Oflicer  of  Plague 
duty  in  1905.  The  Orders  of  Brilliant 
Star  of  Zanzibar,  Third  and  Fourth  Classes, 
were  granted  by  the  late  Sultans  for  the  valu- 
able services  he  rendered  to  them  in  1891 
and  1893  ; and  he  also  possesses  the  Order 
of  Hamoudieh,  1897,  and  the  Order  of  El 
Aliyah,  Third  Class,  presented  by  the  present 
Sultan  on  the  occasion  of  his  installation 
in  June,  1905.  Dr.  Nariman  was  specially 
thanked  by  Sir  Harry  Rawson,  Rear- 
.Admiral  and  Commander-in-Chief,  for  the 
services  he  rendered  in  attending  to  the 
rebel  wounded  after  the  bombardment  of 
the  palace  at  Zanzibar,  1896. 


JOSEPH  GEORGE  PARHAM. 

Air.  Parham  was  born  at  Enfield  on 
April  26,  1884,  and  educated  at  Entield 
School  and  East  London  College.  His 
appointment  as  Bacteriologist  to  the  Zan- 
zibar Government  (date  of  appointment, 
JuW  9,  1908)  is  his  tirst  public  service.  He 
is  at  present  engaged  in  investigating  Bil- 
liarzia  lurniatobium  in  fresh  water  fish.  He 
also  acts  as  Hon.  Secretary  and  Treasurer 
of  the  Alnazi  Aloja  Sports  Club. 


The  youngest  son  of  Ervad  Bhicaji  Rut- 
tonji  Nariman,  one  of  the  early  promoters 
of  liberal  English  education  in  Nowsari 
in  the  Bombay  Presidcnc}^  Dr.  Pestonji 
Bhicaji  Nariman,  of  Zanzibar,  is  a brother 
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BRIGADIER-GENERAL  RAIKES. 

Brigadier-General  Raikes  arrived  in  Zan- 
zibar in  1894  second  in  command  of  his 


ZANZIBAR  STAFF  AND  PERSONAL 


Highness  the  Sultan’s  forces.  The  follow- 
ing year  he  was  in  full  command.  In  1906 
he  was  made  First  Minister  of  Zanzibar. 
As  commander  of  the  forces  he  was  also 


GENERAL  RAIKES. 


Chief  of  the  Police.  On  his  arrival  in 
Zanzibar  there  were  only  4 Fluropcan 
officials,  now  there  are  25.  He  was 
present  when  the  bombardment  of  Zan- 
zibar took  place.  The  Sultan  then  had  a 
private  bodyguard  of  1,000  men  who 
were  not  under  General  Raikes’s  control. 
General  Raikes,  who  is  beloved  by  every 
European  and  native  in  Zanzibar,  retired 
at  the  end  of  1908.  This  gallant  officer  was 
formerly  quartered  in  Fingland  and  Ireland 
with  the  62nd  Regiment.  In  East  Africa 
he  went  through  the  Mazrui  Rebellion  in 
the  days  of  the  British  East  Africa  Company. 


HAYTHORNE  REED,  M.A. 

Mr.  Reed  is  a West  of  England  man. 
He  was  born  at  Bridgwater,  Somersetshire, 
on  August  18,  1873,  and  educated  at  Bath 
College  and  Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge. 
He  is  also  a member  of  the  Inner  Temple. 
Mr.  Reed  is  a comparatively  recent  arrival. 
He  came  in  February  of  this  year  (1909)  to 
take  up  the  post  of  Assistant  Magistrate,  Zan- 
zibar, to  which  he  had  been  appointed  the 
previous  December.  He  was  a Lieutenant 


in  the  South  African  Constabulary,  but  has 
found  time  to  write  two  legal  works,  namel}^ 
Reed’s  “Commentary  on  the  Money-lenders 
Act,  1900,’’  and  Reed's  “ Commentary 
on  the  Police  Offence  Ordinance  of  the 
O.R.C.’’ 

If 

STANLEY  RIYERS-SMITH,  M.A. 

Mr.  Rivers-Smith  came  to  Zanzibar  from 
Egypt,  where  he  was  in  the  Education 
Department  for  two  years.  He  was  born 
at  Royston,  in  Hertfordshire,  on  October  9, 
1877,  and  was  educated  at  St.  Laurence 
College,  Ramsgate,  and  St.  Catherine 
College,  Cambridge,  of  which  he  was  an 
e.xhibitioner.  Before  going  to  Egypt  Mr. 
Rivers-Smith  was  an  Assistant  Master  in 
secondary  schools,  and  also  held  a travelling 
tutorship  in  Europe.  On  October  2,  1907, 
he  was  appointed  Director  of  Education  at 
Zanzibar.  He  is  also  the  first  editor  of  the 
Zanzibar  Gazette,  which  has  recently  been 
started.  Mr.  Rivers-Smith  is  on  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  English  Club,  Zanzibar  ; 
represents  cricket  on  the  Committee  of  the 
Sports  Club,  and  is  Secretary  of  the  Zanzi- 
bar Rifle  Club. 


JOHN  SANDERSON. 

Mr.  Sanderson  is  a Lancashire  man.  He 
was  born  and  educated  at  Longridge,  in 
the  County  Palatine  (date  of  birth,  June  6, 
1871).  Mr.  Sanderson  was  Outdoor  Officer, 
Assistant,  and  Second  Class  E.O.  in  tlie 
Home  Service,  and  afterwards  Supervisor, 
Second  Class,  Customs,  Gold  Coast  Colony. 
His  present  appointment  as  Assistant  Chief 
of  Customs,  Zanzibar,  dates  from  Septem- 
ber, 1906,  and  he  arrived  in  Zanzibar  on 
the  nth  of  November  of  that  year.  He 
has  been  Acting  Chief  of  Customs  this  year 
(1909)  in  the  absence  on  leave  of  the  Chief. 
Address:  Customs,  Zanzibar. 


Vice-Consul  at  Ghent  and  Havre,  and 
Acting  Consul  at  Bordeaux. 


JOHN  HOUSTON  SINCLAIR. 

H.B.M.  Consul  at  Zanzibar  was  born  on 
December  6,  1871,  and  appointed  to  the 
Colonial  Audit  Branch  of  the  Exchequer 
and  Audit  Department  in  1893.  In  De- 
cember, 1895,  he  became  Local  Auditor 
to  the  East  Africa  Protectorate  and  the 
Uganda  Railway.  In  1899  (April  8th)  he 
was  transferred  to  the  Consular  Service 
as  H.M.  Vice-Consul  at  Zanzibar.  After 
performing  on  two  occasions  the  duties  of 
.\cting  Agent  and  Consul-General  at  Zan- 
zibar for  several  months,  Mr.  Sinclair  was 
finally  promoted  to  be  H.B.M.  Consul  at 
Zanzibar,  July  i,  1906.  He  was  Vice-Presi- 
dent three  years  ago  of  the  International 
Bureau  at  Zanzibar  for  the  suppression  of 
the  slave  trade,  and  is  Connnissioner  of 
Currency  under  the  Zanzibar  Currency 
Decree.  Mr.  Sinclair  is  a great-great- 
grandson  of  Lord  Cfiief  Justice  Denman. 
He  married  in  1902  a daughter  of  Colonel 
Cockburn,  late  of  the  Black  Watch,  and 
has  one  daughter.  Before  entering  the 
Civil  Service  Mr.  Sinclair  studied  archi- 
tecture, and  served  under  the  late  Mr. 
Alfred  Pearson,  R.A.  Ctiibs:  Wellington, 
Sports.  Address:  H.M.  Agency  and  Con- 
sulate-General, Zanzibar. 


* 


A.  T.  DE  SOUZA  TIELO. 


Mr.  de  Souza  Tielo  is  a native  of  Goa, 
in  Portuguese  India.  He  was  born  on 
August  15,  1871.  When  twenty  years  of 
age  (May,  1891)  he  arrived  in  Zanzibar. 
He  was  promoted  from  the  position  of 
Chief  Clerk  in  the  Post  Office  to  Postmaster 
on  February  23,  1909. 


PAUL  SHELDON. 

Mr.  Sheldon  was  born  in  Rome  on 
April  15,  i88o,  and  educated  at  Harrow. 
He  is  Secretary  to  the  First  Minister,  Zan- 
zibar, and  arrived  m Zanzibar  on  June  17, 
1908.  Mr.  Sheldon  was  formerly  Acting 


THOMAS  SYMONDS  TOMLINSON,  B.A. 

Mr.  Tomlinson  was  educated  at  Marl- 
borough and  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 
and  was  called  to  the  Bar  at  the  Inner 
Temple  in  January,  1901.  He  came  to 
Zanzibar  from  Elngland  on  May  5,  1907, 
to  take  up  his  present  post  of  Town 
Magistrate.  Club;  United  University. 


1/^ 
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AFRICA  HOTEL. 

If  the  question  were  asked  who  is  the 
greatest  linguist  and  most  popular  man 
comliined  in  Zanzibar,  the  answer  would 
undoubtedly  be  IMr.  L.  Gerber,  who  speaks 
English,  French,  German,  Italian,  Rou- 
manian, .Swiss,  Hebrew,  and  Swahili.  He 
is  interpreter  to  the  Court.  He  is,  more- 
over, a Government  contractor,  and  has 
contracts  at  the  present  moment  for  the 
draining  of  the  swamps  and  the  pier  ex- 
tension. Besides  this,  he  has  the  Africa 
Hotel  to  look  after.  It  was  established  by 
his  father,  Mr.  A.  Gerber,  more  than  a score 
of  years  ago  (1888). 

The  hotel  is  a three-storied  building,  and 
contains  14  bedrooms,  a large  dining-room 
on  the  roof — beautifully  cool — sitting  and 
smoking-rooms,  billiard-room  and  bar,  the 
whole  premises  being  lighted  by  electricity. 
1 he  cuisine  is  excellent,  and  the  liquors 
are  ot  the  best.  This  is  the  family  hotel 
of  Zanzibar,  and  many  of  the  local  Govern- 
ment otficials  live  here.  All  ships  are  met 
and  luggage  arranged  for. 

'I  he  hotel  employs  one  European  and 


about  18  other  hands.  Mr.  Gerber  is  a 
wonderful  man  with  the  natives,  knowing 
their  customs  and  idiosyncrasies,  and  can 
get  more  work  out  of  them  than  most 
people. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  Mr.  Gerber  may 
shortly  erect  another  large  hotel  on  the 
most  up-to-date  lines,  with  well-laid-out 
gardens  and  a band.  At  present  negotia- 
tions are  proceeding  with  the  Government, 
but  nothing  detinite  can  be  stated. 


THE  AMERICAN  TOBACCO  COMPANY. 

It  is  obvious  that  this  company  does  not 
mean  to  let  the  grass  grow  under  its  feet. 
Established  in  Zanzibar  in  iqoy,  it  has 
already  extended  its  operations  to  Mombasa 
for  the  trade  of  British  East  .Vfrica  and 
Uganda,  while  the  Zanzibar  branch  looks 
after  the  trade  in  German  East  .\frica.  Mr. 
E.  C.  Phillips  is  the  Zanzibar  represen- 
tative, and  Mr.  J.  G.  Buttifant  the  Mombasa 
agent. 

General  stocks  of  popular  brands  of 


tobacco  and  cigarettes  are  kept  and  in- 
dented as  required.  The  business  is  being 
worked  up  very  energetically,  and  prospects 
seem  to  be  good. 


B.  ANDREWS  BROTHERS  & CO. 

d'his  firm  has  the  distinction  of  being 
manufacturing  jewellers  by  appointment  to 
H.H.  the  Sultan  of  Zanzibar,  and  was  estab- 
lished in  1887.  There  is  a branch  at  Dar- 
es-Salaam,  but  the  head  office  is  at  Point  de 
Galle,  Ceylon.  Highest  awards  were  won 
at  Uar-es-Salaam  in  1904,  and  at  Zanzibar  in 
1905. 

The  firm  deals  in  precious  stones,  mounted 
or  unmounted.  Ivory  carving  and  tortoise- 
shell work  is  carried  out.  Large  quantities 
of  precious  stones  and  curious  lace  from 
Ceylon  are  kept  in  stock,  and  there  are  work- 
shops for  the  carving  of  ivory  and  ebony 
and  gold  and  silversmiths’  work.  Andrews 
tS;  Co.  have  a ver}'  fine  collection,  and  visitors 
should  give  their  shop  a call.  Agents  visit 
all  passenger  ships  with  articles  for  sale. 


EXTERIOR  AND  INTERIOR  OF  ANDREWS  BROTHERS  & CO.'S  PREMISES. 
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View  of  Hotei,. 


Dinin'g-Room. 


The  Garden. 
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ARNOLD,  CHENEY  & CO. 

Few  business  houses  in  any  part  of  the 
world  liave  a history  that  goes  back  seven 
decades.  But  in  the  year  of  our  great 
Reform  Bill  (1832),  one  John  Bertram 
established  at  Zanzibar  a business  from 
which  has  been  evolved  the  oldest  lirm  in 
Zanzibar,  the  lirm  now  known  as  Arnold, 
Cheney  & Co.  The  Arnold  connection 
with  the  lirm  is  in  its  third  generation. 
Originally  they  ran  modest  sailing  ships  of 
100  tons  to  America,  and  then  increased  to 
vessels  of  1,000  tons.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  it  was  a steamer  associated  witli 
this  old-established  firm  which,  in  1904, 
carried  the  material  for  the  Zanzibar  Rail- 
road Company. 

At  present  the  firm  carry  on  a general 
import  and  export  business.  Mr.  F.  W’. 
Vining  is  the  general  manager  for  East 
Africa.  He  came  over  in  1907  from  New 
York,  and  is  well  up  in  the  ivory  business. 
Ivory  is  bought  from  the  natives  up-countrv 
in  (lerman  Fast  Africa,  and  the  Congo 
ivory  is  weighed  and  bought  for  cash  in 
Zanzibar,  after  which  all  that  has  been 
collected  is  shipped  to  New  York.  Cloves 
are  bought  at  times,  but  not  to  the  same 
extent  as  ivory.  Hippo  teeth  are  also 
sought  after. 

The  business  is  a trading  one,  ivory  and 
goat -skins  being  exchanged  for  cotton 
goods.  American  rough  cotton  goods  are 
imported  for  this  purpose,  and  there  are 
often  large  stocks  on  hand.  Indians  and 
Arabs  are  the  chief  traders. 

About  20  hands  are  employed.  Large 
godowns  for  storage  are  situated  under  the 
offices,  and  there  is  a spacious  yard,  with 
godowns  adjoining.  There  are  branches 
of  this  old-established  hrm  in  Mombasa 
and  Aden. 

BESSON  & CO. 

Established  in  Zanzibar  over  a score  of 
years  ago,  this  hrm  still  acts  as  general 
import  and  export  merchants.  They  have 
branches  in  Mombasa  and  Kampala 
(Uganda). 

Mr.  J.  B.  Preher  is  the  manager  for 
Zanzibar  and  German  East  Africa.  He 
came  to  the  Red  Sea  twelve  years  ago 
( 1897),  and  to  Zanzibar  hve  years  ago.  Mr. 
A.  Poggi  is  sub-manager,  and  came  here 
three  years  ago. 

Besson  & Co.  are  indent  importers  of 
cotton  piece-goods,  liquors,  groceries,  and 
general  merchandise  ; also  large  importers 


of  timber  and  building  materials.  They 
carry  large  stocks  of  timber  from  Norway 
and  Madagascar  ; from  the  former  deal, 
and  from  the  latter  red  hardwood.  They 
are  the  largest  exporters  of  clove-stems  and 
cloves.  Packing  is  done  on  the  premises, 
and  large  quantities  are  shipped  to  all  parts 
of  the  world.  The  firm  are  big  dealers 
in  copra,  which  is  shipped  to  Marseilles  ; 
they  also  deal  in  ivory,  hides,  skins,  chillies, 
and  ebony  from  German  East  Africa  and 
Madagascar,  as  well  as  in  beeswax  and 
rubber. 

They  have  four  large  godowns,  and 
occupy  a large  building  facing  the  sea. 
They  employ  6 Europeans  and  about  13 
native  clerks. 

The  firm  are  agents  for  the  Humber 
cycles  and  motors  ; the  North  British 
Mercantile  Insurance  Company  ; the  French 
firm  for  liqueurs,  Messrs.  Cusenier  & Co.  ; 
and  many  others,  including  Lumiere  tS: 
Sons  for  plates,  paper,  and  other  photo- 
graphic accessories.  They  are  also  agents 
for  the  French  Navigation  Company. 


BOUSTEAD  BROTHERS. 

It  is  now  some  thirty  years  since  this 
firm,  formerly  known  as  Boustead,  Ridley 
& Co.,  established  themselves  in  Zanzibar. 
Mr.  C.  Ford,  manager  for  Zanzibar,  came 
in  1903  from  England. 

They  are  import  and  export  merchants, 
and  import  bv  indent.  The  stock  carried 
fluctuates,  and  consists  of  cotton  piece- 
goods,  sugar,  crockeiy,  and  native  trade 
goods.  They  are  exporters  of  cloves  and 
copra,  for  which  they  have  standing  con- 
tracts. These  are  sorted  on  the  premises 
and  shipped  direct.  A large  business  is 
carried  on  in  agency  work  through  the 
Army  and  Navy  Stores,  and  the  firm  acts  as 
agents  for  several  missions,  particularly  the 
University  Mission  of  London  (3  and  4, 
Fenchurch  Street ). 

Boustead  Bros,  occupy  a large  block  of 
buildings  which  includes  ofhees,  godowns, 
and  residential  quarters.  Mr.  Ford  is  also 
depot  manager  for  the  American  Tobacco 
Company,  Ltd.,  who  have  a representative 
resident  here  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Phillips. 


CHARLESWORTH,  PILLING  & CO. 

This  firm  established  itself  at  Zanzibar 
in  1885  as  T.  U.  Charlesworth  & Co. 


(formerly  of  London).  They  took  their 
present  name  about  1891.  They  are  general 
import  and  export  merchants,  the  imports 
being  chiefly  soap  and  Manchester  cotton 
goods.  They  also  act  as  agents  for 
Gossage’s  soaps,  of  which  they  are  perhaps 
the  largest  importers.  Big  stocks  of  soaps 
are  kept  on  hand,  but  the  firm  indents  all 
other  goods. 

The  lirm  exports  cloves,  hides,  and  general 
produce,  and  ships  all  over  the  world,  mostly 
to  Europe  and  U.S.A.  In  addition  to  their 
other  activities,  they  are  agents  for  the 
Royal  Insurance,  China  Traders’  Insurance 
Companies,  Thos.  Cook  & Sons,  and  the 
Bucknall  Steamship  Line. 


1C- 


CHILDS  & CO. 

Although  this  firm  was  only  established 
in  Zanzibar  as  general  merchants  two  years 
ago,  both  of  the  senior  partners  have  had 
nearly  twenty  years’  experience  in  their 
special  line  of  business,  and  arc  thoroughly 
satisfied  with  their  prospects. 

They  are  importers  of  soft  goods,  hard- 
ware, and  general  merchandise,  chiefly 
American  cotton  piece-goods  ; and  exporters 
of  cloves  and  a great  deal  of  ivory.  The 
import  business  is  entirely  an  indent  one, 
and  no  stocks  are  carried.  The  firm  buys 
and  packs  cloves,  and  ships  to  all  parts  of 
the  world,  this  being  the  principal  business. 
There  are  large  godowns  for  storage,  but 
usually  they  ship  at  once,  as  they  have 
steady  contracts  to  supply.  The  majority 
of  the  ivory  goes  to  New  York. 

There  arc  branches  of  the  firm  at  Aden 
and  Mombasa,  and  the  head  office  is  at 
166,  Water  Street,  New  York,  whence  a 
large  correspondence  business  is  carried 
on,  principally  with  England  and  China. 


H.  H.  M.  DE  SILVA  BROTHERS. 

De  Silva  Brothers  have  been  established 
in  Zanzibar  since  1887,  and  are  by  special 
warrant  jewellers  and  goldsmiths  to  H.H. 
the  Sultan.  They  gained  a silver  medal 
and  diploma  at  the  Marseilles  Exposition 
in  1906,  nine  gold  medals,  Zanzibar,  1905, 
and  second  prize  at  Uar-es-Salaam,  1904. 

They  are  manufacturers  in  Zanzibar  of 
ivory,  ebony,  silver,  and  gold  articles,  also 
of  jewellery.  Ivory  and  ebony  are  carved 
to  order  in  any  design.  Large  quantities 
of  Ceylon  lace  and  precious  stones  of  great 
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value  arc  always  kept  in  stock.  Printing 
blocks  of  zinc,  copper,  and  wood  are  made 
by  hand.  Sjamboks  (or  kibokos)  and  hippo 
teeth  are  always  on  hand.  Ivory  and  ebony 
are  bought  locally.  Visits  are  paid  to  all 
ships  in  the  harbour  with  goods  for  sale. 
They  are  also  importers  of  Ceylon  tea  in 
large  quantities.  There  arc  branches  at 
Dar-es-Salaam  and  Delagoa  Bay,  and  an 
agent  at  Tanga  (viz.,  Almaida  Menzics). 
The  head  offtce  is  at  6,  Chatham  Street, 
Colombo. 


D.  B.  TELOUS  DE  SILVA  & CO. 

It  is  six  years  (1903)  since  Mr.  T.  De 
Silva  came  from  Ceylon  and  established 
this  business  in  Zanzibar  in  its  present 
position.  Two  brothers  are  partners.  Ivory 
and  ebony  carving,  gold  and  silver  work 
are  done  on  the  premises,  and  any  design 
is  made  to  order.  Sixteen  workmen  are 
employed. 

All  the  boats  are  met  with  a good  selec- 
tion of  curios  and  jewellery. 


DEUTSCH  - OSTAFRIKANISCHE  GESELL- 
SCHAFT. 

This  was  formerly  a chartered  company 
in  German  East  Africa,  Dr.  Karl  Peters 
being  its  founder.  The  Sultan  of  Zanzibar, 
about  1886,  granted  the  company  a con- 
cession of  the  coast  trade  custom.  Dr. 
Peters  having  made  a trip  into  the  interior 
previously  to  gain  native  confidence  and 
consent.  The  company  having  attached 
the  Customs,  and  having  paid  the  Sultan 
a lump  sum  in  advance,  made  what  profit 
they  could,  and  also  went  in  for  general 
trading.  They  established  themselves  in 
Zanzibar  in  1887. 

Since  1890  the  company  have  carried  on 
the  ordinary  business  of  general  merchants, 
importing  cotton  goods,  hardware,  sugar, 
and,  in  fact,  all  kinds  of  merchandise. 
They  import  the  coast  grains  of  Portuguese 
East  Africa  and  other  parts,  including 
matama,  groundnuts,  maize,  sem-sem,  and 
also  ivoiy,  which  is  sold  to  the  Indians. 
The  business  is  almost  entirely  done  by 
indenting,  and  only  small  stocks  are  kept. 

Herr  Heinr.  Schultze  is  the  manager  for 
Zanzibar,  and  came  there  in  1904  from 
Germany.  The  head  office  of  the  companv 
is  at  Dar-es-Salaam,  and  the  home  office  is 
at  Berlin. 


COWASJEE  DINSHAW  & BROTHERS. 

The  name  of  Cowasjee  Dinshaw  & Bros, 
is  a household  word  on  the  East  African 
Coast.  The  head  office  is  at  Aden.  The 
firm  was  established  in  Zanzibar  in  1884 
and  in  Aden  70  years  ago.  They  are 
shipping  and  general  merchants,  con- 
tractors to  the  British  Navy  and  Military, 
agents  for  messes,  &c.,  and  importers  of 
wines  and  spirits  and  piece-goods  from 
England  and  U.S.A.  Large  stocks  of 
every  class  of  goods  arc  carried.  They 
are  agents  for  the  Austrian  Lloyds,  and 


have  their  own  steamers  running  the 
Italian  Benadir  Coast  from  Aden  to  Zanzi- 
bar. There  are  five  steamers  of  from  150 
to  800  tons,  carrying  passengers  and  cargo. 
They  run  from  Zanzibar  to  Aden  twice  a 
month  for  nine  months  in  the  year,  stop- 
ping during  the  monsoon  owing  to  the 
lack  of  harbours.  The  ss.  IVooifcoc/;  is  a 
well-known  boat  running  from  Zanzibar 
to  Kismayu. 

Mr.  Shawakshaw  Cowasjee  Dinshaw  (a 
partner)  is  general  manager  for  Zanzibar 
and  the  coast,  and  came  in  1906  to  Zan- 
zibar, where  his  brother  was  formerly 
manager.  The  firm  employs  ten  hands, 
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has  large  godowns  for  storage  purposes, 
and  occupies  offices  facing  the  sea.  They 
have  their  own  lighters  and  carry  out  their 
own  work  themselves. 

The  firm  are  agents  for  the  Oriental  Life 
Insurance  Company  and  many  others. 

11- 

THE  EASTERN  TELEGRAPH  COMPANY. 

It  was  about  the  year  1879  that  this 
company  was  established  in  Zanzibar. 
The  present  staff  consists  of  20  Europeans 
and  8 Indians. 


Zanzibar  is  the  junction  for  the  lines  to 
Aden,  Mombasa,  Seychelles,  Mozambique 
(two),  and  Dar-es-Salaam— six  altogether. 
It  is  the  headquarters  of  the  cable  service 
for  East  Africa,  and  here  is  kept  the  cable- 
repairing steamer  of  some  800  tons. 

The  company  can  tap  every  part  of  the 
world  from  here  to  China,  z’/ti  Seychelles. 
Rates  can  be  obtained  on  application  at  the 
company’s  offices. 

A very  large  stone  building  is  occupied 
by  the  service.  Members  of  the  staff  are 
only  stationed  here  for  about  twelve  months, 
and  their  stations  are  often  changed.  The 
whole  of  the  staff  mess  together,  forming 


THE  DEUTSCH-OSTAFRIKANISCHE  GESELLSCHAFT  OFFICES. 


DD 


COWASJEE  DINSHAW  & BROTHERS. 


Interior. 


Exterior  View.  One  oi-  the  Ships. 

(See  p.ige  417.) 
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a club  (residential).  They  have  a billiard 
table  and  a sailing-boat  of  2L  tons. 

EWART,  THOMPSON  & CO. 

This  firm  was  established  at  Zanzibar  in 
1897,  with  head  office  in  London  (Arbuth- 
not  Ewart,  2,  Fenchurch  Avenue,  E.C.). 

Ewart,  Thompson  & Co.  are  general 
import  and  export  merchants.  They  are 
importers  of  Manchester  piece-goods, 
exporters  of  cloves,  ivory,  hides,  &c. 
Cloves  are  shipped  at  option  to  London, 
Hamburg,  Rotterdam,  and  U.S.A.  They 
act  as  agents  for  the  London  Assurance 
Company,  Fire  and  Marine,  Mellin's 
Food,  and  Perry  Davis’  Pain  Killer. 

The  head  Eastern  office  is  in  Bombay, 
and  this  is  the  only  African  branch  of  the 
firm.  It  is  managed  by  Mr.  F.  H.  Pearce. 
Eight  Indian  clerks  are  employed. 

A.  C.  GOMES  & SON. 

The  utility  of  the  camera  has  long  been 
recognised  on  the  East  Coast  of  Africa,  and 


A.  C.  AND  P.  F.  GOMES. 

perhaps  the  first  firm  to  establish  them- 
selves there  as  photographers  were  Messrs. 


A.  C.  Gomes  & Son.  For  over  forty  years 
now  their  business  has  been  carried  on  in 
those  parts,  and  as  they  move  with  the  times 
the  tourist  or  collector  can  always  find 
what  he  wants  on  their  branch  premises  in 
the  Main  Road  (opposite  the  G.P.O.), 
Zanzibar. 

Camera  pictures  of  all  subjects,  from 
Aden  to  Zanzibar,  can  be  supplied  ; coloured 
picture  postcards  arc  a speciality,  and  a 
great  variety  of  native  studies  is  open  to 
inspection.  A distinct  feature  is  made  of 
developing,  printing  and  enlarging  cus- 
tomers’ own  negatives;  and  orders  of  this 
nature  urgently  required  are  carried  out  at 
the  shortest  notice.  Any  communication 
sent  to  the  address  given  will  receive  the 
promptest  attention. 

Messrs.  Gomes  & Son  have  by  them  con- 
stantly a varied  and  fresh  stock  of  kodak 
films,  Ilford  plates  and  papers,  developers, 
lamps,  dishes,  and  printing  frames — in  fact, 
anything  the  camera-owner  can  possibly 
desire.  Most  of  the  photos  adorning  the 
pages  of  the  Zanzibar  Section  of  this  volume 
were  taken  by  this  firm. 


HANSING  & CO. 

Founded  in  Hamburg  some  ninety  years 
ago,  this  firm’s  business  relations  with  the 
East  African  coast  were  taken  up  in  1853, 
when  the  first  agent  of  the  firm  was  sent 
out  to  Zanzibar.  The  head  office  is  in 
Hamburg,  and  there  are  branches  at  Zanzi- 
bar, Mombasa,  Dar-es- Salaam,  Bagamoyo, 
Entebbe  (Uganda),  and  Muansa.  Besides 
general  import  and  export  business,  banking 
is  done. 

The  firm  holds  among  others  the  fol- 
lowing agencies  : Chartered  Bank  of  India, 
Australia,  and  China,  London  ; North  Ger- 
man Insurance  Company,  Hamburg;  Asso- 
ciated Hamburg  Underwriters,  Hamburg; 
Fried.  Krupp,  Actien  Gesellschaft,  Gruson 
Werk,  Civil-Abteilung. 


BUNDALY  HIRJEE  & CO. 

Over  100,000  bags  of  rice  and  grain  are 
annually  imported  into  Zanzibar  by  this 
firm,  who  are  grain  and  rice  importers  on 
a very  large  scale.  Sales  are  held  at  the 
Custom  House  on  arrival,  and  the  balance 
remaining  unsold  is  stored  in  godowns,  it 
being  a custom  here  to  sell  as  much  as  pos- 
sible on  arrival. 


The  firm  exports  large  quantities  of  cloves, 
clove-stems,  and  copra,  an  average  of  10,000 
bales  of  cloves  per  annum  being  shipped  to 
Europe.  (Each  bale  contains  140  lbs.)  Some 

40.000  bales  of  copra,  each  containing 
170  lbs.,  and  5,000  bales  of  clove-stems  are 
yearly  shipped  to  Europe,  whilst  nearly 

5.000  bales  of  cloves  are  shipped  to  Bom- 
ba3^ 

The  head  office  of  the  firm  is  at  Bombay, 
and  there  is  a branch  at  Rangoon  and 
several  agencies  on  the  East  Africa  coast. 
The  London  agents  are  Samuel  Weiss  & 
Co.  Mr.  Permahomed  Hirjee  is  a partner 
and  manager  for  Zanzibar,  and  came  here 
five  years  ago,  but  visits  India  for  six 
months  every  three  years.  The  firm  has 
been  established  in  Zanzibar  for  a quarter 
of  a century,  and  was  formerly  in  business 
in  India  under  the  name  of  Hirjeebhoy, 
Khakoo  cN  Co.,  Bombay. 

E.  H.  HIRSCHLER. 

This  business  was  established  in  Zanzibar 
thirty-seven  years  ago,  and  is  carried  on  in 
the  name  of  S.  Juvan.  He  is  a curio  dealer 
and  cigarette  manufacturer,  about  2,000 
cigarettes  being  made  by  hand  daily. 

Tobacco  is  imported  from  the  Aden 
Tobacco  Company  at  Aden,  but  is  Turkish. 
Mr.  Hirschler  is  also  a dealer  in  Manilla 
and  Dutch  cigars,  as  well  as  in  imported 
American  and  Algerian  tobaccos. 


ABDOOL  HOOSEIN  BROTHERS  & CO. 

Peera  Dewjee  died  on  August  28,  1904, 
just  ten  years  after  he  had  founded  the 
business  wliich  bears  the  above  designation. 
Born  in  1841,  he  entered  the  service  of  the 
Sultan  Bhargash  at  an  early  age,  and  was 
held  in  high  esteem  by  that  prince  for  his 
zeal  and  honesty.  He  accompanied  his 
Highness  on  his  famous  visit  to  England, 
and  at  a later  date  paid  a second  visit  to 
England  to  execute  import  commissions 
for  the  Sultan.  After  the  death  of  Seyyid 
Bhargash,  Peera  Dewjee  continued  to  serve 
the  sultanate  for  some  years,  and  managed 
the  business  with  which  his  sons’  names 
are  so  well  known  on  the  coast.  In  1902 
he  was  once  more  in  London,  and  saw  the 
Coronation  of  King  Edward.  He  was  also 
commissioned  to  present  the  homage  of  the 
Faithful  to  his  Highness  Aga  Khan,  whom 
he  met  in  London.  The  present  proprietors 
of  the  business  which  he  founded  are  his 
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sons,  and  there  are  live  brothers  in  partner- 
ship. 

The  firm  are  general  merchants  and  com- 
mission agents. 

They  import  cotton  goods  and  general 
merchandise  from  London,  Manchester, 


and  the  Continent,  and  export  general 
African  produce.  They  act  as  agents  for 
Ogdens  and  Aladeleys,  Ltd.,  of  London  and 
Manchester,  the  World  Marine  Insurance 
Company,  the  Reliance  Marine  Insurance 
Company,  and  the  Bomhay-Persia  S.N. 
Compaii}'.  The  firm  has  a branch  at 
Mombasa. 

ESMAILJEE  JIVANJEE  & CO. 

There  are  few  roads  in  Zanzibar  and 
Mombasa  where  this  enterprising  firm  is 
not  represented.  Alill  and  estate  owners, 
landed  proprietors,  general  import  and 
export  merchants,  and  commission  agents, 
Messrs.  Esmailjee  Jivanjec  & Co.  own 
extensive  lands,  estates,  and  buildings  in 
Zanzibar,  Mombasa,  Pemba  Island,  Lindi, 
Malindi,  Kismayu,  and  other  places  in 


East  Africa.  Altogether  more  than  loo 
buildings  of  stone  'and  cement  belong 
to  them  in  Zanzibar  and  Mombasa 
alone,  including,  to  name  only  a few,  the 
famous  edifices  called  the  Yusuf  Mahal 
(Succee),  Fazal  Mahal  (Hilal),  Noorani 


Mahal  (Kiponda),  Gulshan-e-Esmaili,  and 
Maryam  Villa,  with  its  beautiful  gardens. 

Proprietors  of  about  2,000  acres  in  British 
East  Africa,  the  firm  has  lately  founded 
in  Zanzibar  the  “ E.  J.  Oil  Mills,”  in  order 
to  extract  oils  from  custard  seeds,  cocoanut, 
sem-sem  and  other  oil  seeds.  The  work  is 
done  bv  a Ruston  Proctor  oil  engine  and 
a big  steam  engine  by  R.  Wolf.  The  mills 
suppl}'  all  kinds  of  oil  to  the  Zanzibar 
Government.  The  company  is  also  putting 
down  soap,  ice,  and  flour  machineries  in 
the  mills,  and  have  founded  an  Electric 
Light  and  Power  Company,  Ltd.,  at 
Mombasa,  the  directors  of  which  are 
Messrs.  H.  E.  Jivanjee  and  Y.  E.  jivanjee. 

The  firm  was  founded  in  Zanzibar,  in 
1819,  by  Mr.  Jivanjee  Budhahai,  the  grand- 
father of  the  present  members.  His  son, 
Mr.  Esmailjee  Jivanjee,  who  extensively 
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promoted  and  increased  the  business,  was 
a native  of  Cutch-Mandoi  (India),  and 
belonged  to  the  Nooruddin  dynasty,  an 
illustrious  family  in  Cutch.  He  assisted 
Sir  John  Kirk,  the  late  British  Consul  in 
Zanzibar,  to  suppress  the  slave  trade,  and 
was  an  agent  to  their  Highnesses  the  Sultan 
Majid  and  Sultan  Bhargash  of  Zanzibar. 
His  public  and  private  charities  amounted 
to  nearly  Rs.  500,000,  including  the  building 
of  a mosque  and  a sanatorium  for  the 
Bohea  community  in  Zanzibar  ; the  laying 
out  of  a large  and  beautiful  garden, 
“ Esmaili  Baag,"  in  Zanzibar,  in  which  the 
members  of  the  community  could  perform 
ceremonies  or  hold  feasts  and  meetings ; the 
establishment  of  public  wells  ; the  building 
of  an  Arabic  and  Gujerati  School ; a pil- 
grims’ house  at  Busrah  ; and  other  build- 
ings too  numerous  to  mention. 

The  present  partners  of  the  firm  are  all 
sons  of  the  late  Mr.  Esmailjee  Jivanjee. 
They  are  Mr.  H.  E.  Jivanjee,  who  has 
travelled  in  India,  Burma,  Ce3’lon,  and 
China,  and  as  a result  of  his  long  and 
wide  experience,  both  commercial  and 
mechanical,  was  able  to  plan  and  fix  the 
machinery  of  the  “ E.  J.  Oil  Mills,”  and  of 
the  Mombasa  Electric  Light  and  Power 
Company ; Messrs.  Abdulhusen  and  Tye- 
bali,  both  expert  business  men ; Mr. 
Yusufali  E.  Jivanjee,  who  has  acquired 
a practical  knowledge  of  English,  and  is 
acting-manager  of  the  Zanzibar  head  office  ; 
and  IMr.  Fazleabbas,  manager  of  the  “ E.  J. 
Oil  Mills.’’  The  two  last-named  were 
educated  at  St.  Joseph's  College,  Colombo, 
Ceylon.  IMr.  H.  E.  Jivanjee  is  the  author 
of  “ Africa  Parakash  ” (“  Light  of  Africa  ”), 
a book  furnishing  useful  information  about 
the  great  Continent. 

Messrs.  Esmailjee  Jivanjee  & Co.  have 
opened  big  stores  of  hardware  in  Mombasa 
and  Zanzibar,  established  agencies  in  many 
places,  are  large  importers  of  grain  from 
India,  and  piece-goods  from  Europe  and 
America,  while  they  export  East  African 
produce  largely,  and  deal  in  a big  way 
with  lands  and  estates.  Their  head  office 
is  at  Moti  Bazaar,  Zanzibar,  and  their 
principal  branches  at  37,  Mackenzie  Road, 
Mombasa,  and  125,  Samuel  Street,  Out 
Fort,  Bomba\\ 

KARIMJEE  JIVANJEE. 

This  eminent  Mohammedan  firm  was  es- 
tablished at  Zanzibar  in  1840  as  general 


PEERA  DEWJEE. 
(See  page  419.) 


ESMAILJEE  JIVANJEE  & CO. 


A Dhow. 

N.  E.  JIVANJEE.  Ol'-FICES. 

H.  E.  JIVANJEE.  Y.  E,  JIVANJEE, 


THE  Bungalow. 


Oil  Mills. 


A.  E.  JIVANJEE. 
F.  E,  JIVANJEE. 

T.  E.  JIVANJEE. 
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KARIMJEE  JIVANJEE  AND  CO. 

V Karimjee.  a Tile  of  Cloves.  h.  A.  Karimjee. 

M.  .\.  Karimjee.  The  Kesidence.  Certificate  of  Merit  for  Cloves. 
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import  and  export  merchants.  The  princi- 
pal imports  are  Manchester  cotton  goods  ; 
sugar  from  Austria,  Germany,  and  Russia  ; 
rice  from  India;  tea,  coffee,  beads  (Bohe- 
mian and  Viennese);  metal — especially  gal- 
vanised iron — from  Birmingham  ; oil,  paints, 
nails,  and  other  building  materials,  cements 
and  all  kinds  of  merchandise,  except  hams 
and  bacon,  which  are  prohibited  owing  to 
their  religion. 

Export  is  the  principal  business,  especi- 
ally local  produce,  such  as  cloves,  clove- 


The  firm  have  agents  for  buying  and  selling 
in  all  the  principal  ports  of  Europe.  They 
are  owners  of  land  in  Zanzibar  and  most  of 
the  coast  ports,  having  specially  fine  pro- 
perties in  Dar-es-Salaam.  They  have  a resi- 
dence on  the  seashore  at  Zanzibar,  and  own 
much  house  and  shamba  property.  They 
are  also  agents  for  the  British  Dominion 
Marine  Insurance  Company. 

Mr.  Yusufali,  one  of  the  partners,  manages 
the  English  part  of  the  business ; IMr. 
Hasanali  looks  after  the  finance;  Mr. 


Mackenzie  & Co.’s  premises,  at  that  time 
near  the  Customs,  and  from  there  moved 
to  their  present  position  in  1905.  The 
premises  now  occupied  were  specially  built 
for  their  present  purpose,  and  contain  a 
large  banking  hall  and  strong-rooms,  and 
fine  residential  quarters  upstairs,  facing  the 
sea,  and  situated  in  a central  position  of  the 
town.  Mr.  A.  F.  Gordon  is  the  popular 
manager,  and  Mr.  H.  W.  Dick  the  ac- 
countant, while  three  Parsee  clerks  and 
several  natives  are  emplo3^ed.  Mr.  Gordon 


THE  NATIONAL  BANK  OF  INDIA  AND  INTERIOR  VIEWS  OF  BANKING  HALL. 


stems,  copra,  hides,  beeswax,  rubber, 
chillies,  all  kinds  of  shells,  groundnuts, 
and  East  African  produce.  They  have  a 
certificate  of  merit  for  cloves,  awarded  at 
the  Zanzibar  Exhibition  of  1905. 

Karimjee  Jivanjee  ship  direct  to  Europe 
from  all  East  African  ports.  They  have 
many  dhows  and  do  a large  business  along 
the  coast,  especially  with  Pemba,  Tanga, 
Dar-cs-Salaam,.  Bagamoyo,  Kilwa,  Lindi, 
Mikindani,  Mombasa,  Lamu,  and  have 
agencies  nearly  everywhere  in  North-East 
Africa.  They  also  carry  on  business  with 
Mauritius,  Madagascar,  Seychelles  (having 
agents  there),  and  also  in  India  and  Ceylon. 


Mahomedali  manages  the  coast  business 
and  the  general  department.  All  the  part- 
ners were  born  in  Zanzibar,  as  was  their 
father.  Their  grandfather,  Mr.  Karimjee, 
founded  the  firm. 

Mr.  Yusufali  is  President  of  the  Indian 
Mei'chants’iVssociation  of  Zanzibar,  and  the 
three  brothers  are  heads  of  the  Moham- 
medan community. 

NATIONAL  BANK  OF  INDIA,  LTD., 
ZANZIBAR. 

The  Zanzibar  branch  of  this  well-known 
bank  was  established  in  1893  in  Smith, 


was  born  in  Scotland,  and  served  in  the 
Rangoon,  Colombo,  and  Mombasa  branches 
before  coming  here. 

Exchange  and  ordinary  banking  business 
is  carried  on,  and  money  is  transferred  to 
all  parts  of  the  world.  The  Bank  buys  all 
foreign  notes  at  current  rates,  and  are 
bankers  to  the  Zanzibar  Government. 


THE  NORWAY-EAST-AFRICA  TRADING 
COMPANY. 

Mr.  Otto  Chr.  Olsen,  who  at  present  is 
in  Europe,  established  this  company  in 
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two  of  \Vm.  O'Swald,  are  now  partners  in 
the  business.  All  the  partners  have  taken 
turns  in  the  management  of  the  business 
in  East  Africa. 

The  lirm  are  importers  of  cotton  goods, 
iron  ware,  spirits,  beer,  and  provisions. 
The  principal  business  is  the  importing  of 
“kanzus”  (cloths  worn  by  the  natives). 
These  are  specially  made  patterns,  the 
fashion  of  each  town  being  different — an 
idea  that  is  much  appreciated  by  the 
natives.  They  are  sole  agents  for  the 
Vacuum  Oil  Company,  agents  for  the  North 
German  Fire  Insurance  Company,  and 
sole  importers  of  the  well-known  “ Key  ” 
brand  of  beer,  also  importers  of  tobacco 
from  Holland — “Rising  Hope”  brand.  A 
large  business  is  done  in  grain  bags  from 
Calcutta,  also  in  Cevlon  and  Indian  teas. 
The  firm  carry  small  stocks  of  corrugated 
iron,  cement,  beer,  wines,  spirits,  provi- 
sions, and  cotton  goods. 

Cloves  and  clove-stems,  copra,  hides, 
shells,  chillies,  rubber,  and  beeswax,  the 
two  last-named  in  transit  from  the  coast, 
are  exported.  The  company  run  their  own 
steamers  from  Hamburg,  with  their  own 
cargo  only,  to  Madagascar  and  East  African 
coast  ports,  three  times  a year.  A long  list 
of  branches  affords  evidence  of  the  steady 
increase  of  business.  In  these  branches  45 
Europeans  and  thousands  of  natives  are 
employed. 

Wm.  O'Swald  & Co.  occupy  premises 
on  the  sea-front  at  Zanzibar  with  excep- 
tionallv  large  godowns  and  huge  stocks  of 


WM.  O’SWALD  & CO. 

This  firm  has  been  established  at  Zanzi- 
bar since  1847.  The  head  office  is  at  Ham- 
burg, where  the  firm  was  founded  in  18^1. 
The  company  formerly  traded  on  the 
West  Coast  of  Africa — 1846  to  1869. 


NORWAY-EAST-AFRICA  TRADING  COMPANY  (MOMBASA). 


NORWAY-EAST-APRICA  TRADING  COMPANY'S  GODOWN. 


Zanzibar  in  1896.  The  head  office  is  at 
Saugbrugs  Foreningen,  Fredrikshald,  Nor- 
way. 

This  is  the  biggest  firm  on  the  East 
Coast  confining  itself  to  the  timber  trade, 
and  all  goods  are  imported  bj^  sailing  ship. 
The  trade  with  the  coast  is  done  with  dhows 
from  and  between  the  three  branches  in 
East  Africa. 

Timber  and  building  material,  Norwe- 
gian white  and  red  woods,  are  the  prin- 
cipal kinds  of  timber  imported,  while 
Indian  teak  and  Madagascar  timber  are 
also  imported.  The  company  have  agents 
in  Mombasa  and  I)ar-es-Salaam,  where 
large  godowns  are  used  for  the  storage  of 
timber,  which  is  imported  in  various  sizes 
and  kept  in  stock,  or  can  be  imported 
to  order.  Cement  from  Norway  and  gal- 
vanised iron  from  England  are  also  im- 
ported, as  well  as  bar  iron. 

Mr.  C.  lanssen,  who  is  the  Norwegian 
Consul,  is  manager  for  East  Africa,  and  is 
assisted  by  Mr.  H.  Natvig.  About  four 
Indians  are  employed  in  the  office,  and 
many  “boys"  in  the  godowns. 


Herr  C.  Anders  is  general  manager  for 
the  whole  of  East  Afi'ica.  He  came  here 
in  1894,  is  Belgian  Consul,  and  manages 
the  business  in  conjunction  with  Herr  E. 
Meyer,  who  came  here  in  1898.  They 
employ  eight  Europeans. 

On  the  death  of  Wm.  O'Swald,  in  1859, 
his  two  sons,  A.  P.  and  Wm.,  carried  on 
the  business.  The  former  died  in  1899, 
and  the  latter  is  now  retired  and  at  present 
(1909)  is  Burgomaster  for  Hamburg. 

Three  sons,  one  of  A.  P.  O'Swald  and 


SmpriN'G  Produce, 


WM.  O'SWALD  & CO. 

General  View. 


I.NTERIOR  OF  GODOW.N. 
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Tn^  Lighters. 


SMITH,  MACKENZIE  & CO. 

Gen'eral  View  of  House  and  Godowns.  Oil  Tanks. 
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copra,  cloves,  &c.,  ready  for  shipment. 
Very  fine  residential  quarters  are  situated 
over  the  business  premises,  and  several 
pleasure  boats  are  kept  for  the  use  of  the 
staff. 

-1^- 

YOOSUFALLI  NURBHAI  PISHORI. 

This  business,  of  which  the  headquarters 
are  at  Zanzibar,  was  established  there 
in  1884.  The  firm  are  general  whole- 
sale and  retail  merchants  (most  of  the 
imports  coming  from  Karachi,  India) 
and  commission  agents.  Large  stocks  of 
boots,  shoes,  hosiery,  toys,  perfumery, 
jewellery,  stationery,  toilet  requisites,  and 
fancy  goods  are  kept.  Goods  are  supplied 
to  Tanga  and  Dar-es-Salaam,  and  at  the 
latter  place  there  is  a branch  in  charge  of 
a manager.  The  whole  business  is  con- 
trolled by  the  proprietor,  who  has  agents 
in  London,  Austria,  and  Germany. 


SMITH,  MACKENZIE  & CO. 

This  well-known  firm — which  operates 
at  Mombasa  as  well  as  in  Zanzibar — are 
agents  for  a number  of  very  important 
interests.  For  instance,  they  are  Lloyd's 
agents  for  the  district  between  Guardafui 
and  Cape  Delgado,  including  Zanzibar  and 
Pemba.  They  are  also  agents  for  the 
British  India  and  the  P.O.  Steam  Naviga- 
tion Companies,  as  well  as  Reuter’s  repre- 
sentatives. They  are  importers  of  kerosene 
oil,  “Bull  Dog”  ale  and  stout,  galvanised 
sheets,  jinrickshas,  brandies,  champagnes, 
and  many  other  things.  They  are  the  sole 
importers  of  the  famous  “Black  and 
White”  whisky,  of  White’s  brand  of  Port- 
land cement,  of  Alexander  Fergusson’s 
paints  and  oils,  of  D.  and  J.  McCallum’s 
“ Perfection  ” whisky,  and  James  Mcll- 
wraith’s  barge  covers  and  tarpaulins.  They 
import  the  best  Welsh  coal,  sawn  and 
planed  timber,  Edgington’s  green  rot- 
proof  tents  and  tent  equipment,  and  do 
insurance  business.  Mr.  Boughan  is  the 
enterprising  manager. 


GULAMHOSEIN  B.  SOMJI  & CO.  AND 
GULAMHOSEIN  PIRMAHOMED  & CO. 

The  latter  firm  are  agents  for  the  Bom- 
bay-Persia  Steam  Navigation  Co.,  Ltd.,  with 
a branch  at  Dar-es-Salaam.  The  former  firm 
was  established  in  Zanzibar  some  fifteen 


years  ago  as  general  import  and  export  mer- 
chants, with  head  offices  at  Bombay  and 
branches  at  Rangoon  and  Dar-es-Salaam. 

They  are  direct  importers,  from  India  and 
Burma,  of  rice  and  grain,  and  also  carry 
on  an  indent  business.  Gum,  wax,  and 
skins  are  exported ; also  a little  rubber, 
ivory,  cloves,  and  copra.  Most  of  the  ex- 
ports go  to  Europe. 

Mr.  F.  G.  Husain,  the  manager  for  Zan- 
zibar, came  here  in  1899,  and  took  up  his 
present  position  in  1907.  He  was  formerly 
in  business  on  his  own  account.  About 
twelve  hands  are  employed. 


ment  taking  place  at  Zanzibar  for  those 
ports. 

SURGICAL  HALL. 

Dr.  M.  F.  D’Albuquerque  holds  several  im- 
portant degrees,  including  that  of  M.D.  He 
came  from  Europe  ten  years  ago  (1899), 
established  in  Zanzibar  general  chemists’ 
and  drug  stores.  Dr.  D’Albuquerque  lives 
on  the  premises  and  practises  there.  He  is 
physician  to  H.H.  the  Sultan  of  Zanzibar 
and  Royal  Famil39and  is  decorated  with  the 
Third  Class  Order  of  Brilliant  Star  of  Zan- 


YOOSUFALLI NURBHAI  PISHORI. 


The  steamers  of  the  B.P.S.N.  Company 
carry  passengers  and  cargo,  and  run  from 
Bombay  to  Durban  every  22  daj^s.  The 
principal  boats  are  the  ss.  Mozaffari,  1,387 
tons,  and  the  ss.  Mohamnadi,  1,252  tons, 
while  there  are  several  other  boats  of 
various  sizes.  All  cargo  is  kept  in  the 
Customs  House.  This  line,  it  may  be  men- 
tioned, was  started  owing  to  the  increased 
price  of  freights  and  passenger  rates  on 
other  lines.  The  steamers  leave  Bom- 
bay for  Durban,  via  Poibandar,  Lamu, 
Mombasa,  Tanga,  Zanzibar,  Dar-es-Salaam, 
Ibo,  Mozambique,  Beira,  and  Delagoa  Bay. 
Cargo  is  also  carried  to  Pangani,  Baga- 
moyo,  Kilwa,  Kinda,  Mikindani — tranship- 
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zibar  for  services  rendered  during  the 
plague  in  1906. 

Large  quantities  of  perfumery  and  patent 
medicines  arc  kept  in  stock.  There  is  a 
branch  at  Malindi,  where,  as  at  the  Surgical 
Hall,  a good  stock  of  sundries  of  everj’ 
description  and  all  kinds  of  mineral  waters 
and  toilet  requisites  is  kept.  Dr.  D'Albu- 
querque  employs  four  clerks. 

WORMS  & CIE. 

This  firm  was  established  in  Zanzibar  in 
1896  as  coal  merchants,  and  in  Paris  very 
many  years  ago  as  bankers.  Cardiff  coal  is 
mostly  imported  into  Zanzibar. 


EAST  AFRICA 


THE  ZANZIBAR  ELECTRIC  LIGHT 
COMPANY. 

A concession  was  granted  to  Mr.  J.  A. 
Jones,  of  New  York,  in  September,  1905,  to 
supply  electric  light  and  power  within  a 
radius  of  5 miles  from  the  Sultan's  palace. 

Formerly  the  Sultan's  palace  was  the 
only  place  that  was  fitted  with  electric 
light,  the  supply  being  obtained  from  a 
private  plant,  the  property  of  the  Govern- 
ment. This  had  been  in  use  some  15 
years,  and  was  bought  by  Mr.  Jones  when 
the  company  was  floated.  With  the  sur- 
plus of  this  plant  a small  public  supply  was 


and  volt  meters.  Two  feeder  panels  are 
fitted  with  twelve  double-pole  feeder 
switches  and  fuses. 

Condensing  plant  : One  Wheeler  con- 
denser with  air-circulating  pumps  capable 
of  dealing  with  10,000  lbs.  of  steam  per 
hour.  A vacuum  of  27^  in.  is  maintained. 
Fresh  circulating  water  is  drawn  from  the 
sea  at  an  average  temperature  of  about  8o“. 

Boiler  house  : Four  Oswego  return-tube 
boilers  of  150  h.p.  each,  steam  pressure 
120  lbs.  Steel  Hue  is  earned  on  top  of 
boilers  with  a steel  chimney  6 feet  diameter 
and  80  feet  high.  Only  wood  fuel  is  used. 


entirely  overhead,  the  cables  being  carried 
on  steel  poles. 

President,  Mr.  J.  A.  Jones ; Treasurer, 
Mr.  W.  D.  Despard  ; Assistant-Treasurer, 
Mr.  I).  C.  Despard.  Mr.  R.  Withycombe 
is  the  engineer  and  manager  in  charge, 
and  the  offices  of  the  company  are  82-92, 
Beaver  Street,  New  York. 

THE  ZANZIBAR  RAILROAD  COMPANY. 

In  1904  the  Zanzibar  Government  granted 
Arnold,  Cheney  & Co.,  of  New  York,  a con- 


CorRA  Shipi'i.ng. 

installed  in  certain  houses,  and  in  January, 
1908,  a modern  plant  was  installed. 

The  generating  station  is  situated  at 
Malindi,  a distance  of  about  500  yards 
from  the  palace,  on  the  water  front.  The 
plant  consists  of  three  Beiliss  & Morcom 
compound  high-speed,  forced  lubrication 
engines,  each  of  220  b.h.p.,  direct  coupled 
to  three  Electric  Construction  Company's 
dynamos  generating  continuous  current 
at  240  volts.  The  switchboard  consists  of 
three  machine  panels,  each  fitted  with 
circuit  breakers,  meters,  main  switches, 
and  Weston  type  illuminated  dial  ampere 


GULAMHOSEIN  B.  SOMJI  & CO. 

(See  page  427.) 

Two  steam-driven  Snow  pumps  supply 
feed  water  from  hot  well  to  boilers. 

The  supply  is  a direct-current  of  220 
volts  and  the  rates  charged  are  : A flat  rate 
of  10  annas  per  B.O.T.  unit,  or  contract 
rates  of  Rs.5/50  per  32-c.p.  lamp  of  6 hours' 
burning,  or  Rs.  3 per  16-c.p.,  or  Rs.  2 per 
8-c.p.  per  month. 

Up  to  June,  1909,  some  4,000  i6-c.p. 
lamps  had  been  installed,  the  Indians  being 
particularly  keen  on  electric  light.  Power 
can  also  be  supplied  for  mechanical  pur- 
poses. All  the  street  lighting  is  done  by 
the  company.  The  distribution  system  is 
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The  Staff. 

cession  to  construct  a light  tramway  over 
all  public  roads  and  paths  in  the  Island 
and  also  the  right-of-way  into  the  Custom 
House.  In  1904  the  preliminary  line  was 
begun  to  Bububu  and  opened  for  traffic  on 
December  15,  1905.  The  gauge  is  3 feet 
with  7-lb.  rails,  and  there  are  now  7 miles 
in  use,  and  the  line  is  surveyed  to  Mkoko- 
toni,  a distance  of  24  miles  from  the  Sultan's 
palace. 

The  trains  carry  passengers  and  goods 
(see  Time  Table  attached).  Starting  from 
the  Custom  House  and  passing  the  palace, 
the  line  proceeds  for  2 miles  through  the 


ZANZIBAR  ELECTRIC  LIGHT  COMPANY,  LTD. 


The  Combined  Staff. 
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The  Boilers  and  the  Dynamos. 


ZANZIBAR  RAILROAD  COMPANY,  LTD. 

A Narrow  Street.  BunuBU  Station’.  The  Trains. 
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Bazaar  and  thence  along  the  coast  line, 
passing  through  some  of  the  finest  clove 
and  cocoanut  shambas  in  Zanzibar  and 
over  many  bridges.  The  locomotives  used 
are  by  H.  K.  Porter,  Pittsburgh,  U.S.A. 

Lovely  views  of  the  town  are  obtained 
from  the  railroad  route,  and  every  tourist 
should  visit  this  line  and  have  a run  over  it. 
Bububu  is  a great  place  for  picnics,  and  is 
situated  by  the  seashore.  There  are  refresh- 
ment-rooms there. 

The  head  offices  are  at  82-92,  Beaver 
Street,  New  York.  The  President  is  Mr. 
Wm.  M.  Vanderhoof,  the  Treasurer  Mr. 
D.  C.  Despard,  the  Vice-President  Mr. 
J.  A.  Jones,  and  the  General  Manager  and 
Engineer  Mr.  R.  Withycombe. 

The  last-named  came  to  Zanzibar  in  1907 
from  England  to  take  over  the  manage- 
ment, and  is  always  to  be  found  at  his 
office  and  ready  to  give  all  information. 


He  is  assisted  in  the  management  of  the 
line  by  Mr.  F.  J.  Masters,  who  has  lately 
joined  the  company. 


Rates  for  Freight. 


£ 

s. 

d. 

Cloves,  per  bag  of  35  lbs.  ... 

0 

I 

3 

For  100  frasilas  and  over 

0 

I 

0 

Clove-stems,  per  bag 

0 

3 

0 

Copra,  per  bag 

0 

2 

0 

„ per  ton 

2 

8 

0 

Cocoanuts,  per  100  ... 

0 

4 

0 

Rice,  per  bag ... 

0 

4 

0 

For  20  bags  and  over 

0 

3 

6 

Grain,  Matama,  per  bag 

0 

5 

0 

Sugar,  per  bag  ...  

0 

6 

0 

Oil,  Kerosene,  per  tin 

0 

I 

6 

Glue,  per  tin 

0 

2 

0 

Fish,  per  bundle 

0 

2 

0 

Mats,  per  bundle 

0 

2 

0 

Bread,  per  basket 

0 

2 

0 

Goats,  per  head  

0 

4 

0 

Flares. 

s.  d. 


ist  Class  ... 

...  2 8 

return. 

2nd  Class  ... 

...  I 4 

,, 

3rd  Class  ... 

...  0 5 

Time  Table. 

Leave  Arrive 

Palace.  Bububu. 

A.M.  A.M. 

+6.30  7.10 

17.30  8.10 

38.40  9.20 

=49.50  10.30 

II. 10  11.50 

Leave 

Bububu. 

A.M. 

37.40 

38.40 
f9-5o 

='TI.IO 

Arrive 

Palace. 

A.M. 

8.2c 

9.2c 

10.3c 

11.50 

I'.M.  P.M. 

*2.0  2.40 

+3.10  3.50 

-4.20  5.0 

iS.30  6.10 

P..M. 

32.0 

*3.10 

34.20 
*5-30 

36.20 

p.ji. 

2.40 

3-50 

50 

6.10 

7.0 

Trains  marked  thus  (*)  1st,  2nd,  and  3rd  Class. 
Trains  marked  tlius  (f)  2nd  and  3rd  Class. 
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THE  ENGLISH  FLEET  IN  HARBOUR.  A FISHING  BOAT.  THE  NAVAL  SPORTS  CLUB. 

Photon-  hy  Gomei,  & Sou. 


ZANZIBAR  SHIPPING 


THE 

PORT  OF  ZANZIBAR. 

PART  from  its  stra- 
tegic and  political 
value,  Zanzibar,  as 
a collecting  and  dis- 
tributing centre,  is 
highly  i m p o r t a n t 
from  a trading  point 
of  view.  It  exports 
gum,  spices,  ivory,  rubber,  hides,  and  skins, 
tortoise  and  other  shells,  ebony,  ostrich 
feathers,  and  horns,  and  in  return  receives, 
principally  from  the  United  Kingdom, 
India,  and  Germany,  piece-goods,  rice, 
sugar,  tobacco,  hardware,  petroleum, 
crockery,  and  the  host  of  miscellaneous 
wares  for  which  Oriental  bazaars  are  still 
dependent  upon  the  European  manu- 
facturer. Much  of  the  trade,  however,  is 
of  a transit  nature,  consisting  of  com- 
modities such  as  grain,  rice,  flour,  ghee, 
and  other  foodstuffs  which,  arriving  from 
Burma  and  British  India,  are  re-exported 


to  the  mainland,  or,  as  in  the  case  of  sugar 
and  piece-goods,  find  their  way  to  the  neigh- 
bouring German  territories  in  East  Africa. 

As  a port,  Zanzibar  offers  a safe  anchor- 
age, but,,  in  common  with  Mombasa  and 
Kilindini,  suffers  from  the  lack  of  docks, 
wharves,  qua3’S,  or  adequate  jetty  accom- 
modation, where  vessels  can  lie  alongside. 
This  disadvantage  necessitates  cargo  being 
loaded  or  unloaded,  as  the  case  ma\'  be, 
into  craft  or  lighters — an  operation  which 
must  naturally'  always  exercise  a hampering 
influence  so  far  as  the  shipping  trade  itself 
is  concerned,  to  say  nothing  of  the  ad- 
ditional transport  charge  involved  in 
respect  of  the  merchandise  handled.  Doubt- 
less, in  the  fulness  of  time,  the  harbour 
facilities  will  be  developed  and  improved 
so  as  to  meet  the  ever-increasing  needs  of 
up-to-date  shipping,  in  the  same  waj'  as 
the  more  important  Indian  and  South-East 
African  ports  have  been  brought  to  their 
present  comparativelv  modern  standard. 

Ibider  British  organisation  an  efficient 
Port  Service  Department  has  put  into  force 
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an  admirable  “ system  of  rules  and  regula- 
tions” to  ensure  the  safetv  of  shipping 
entering  and  leaving  the  harbour,  while  the 
quarantine  and  health  precautions  generally 
imposed  upon  vessels  are  rigorous,  and 
peculiarl}'  well  adapted  to  a port  which  has 
to  deal  with  a very  large  number  of  Arab 
dhows  and  other  sailing  craft  manned  hy 
natives. 

Taken  all  round,  Zanzibar  is  a cheap  port 
for  shipping. 

Pilotage  charges  are  as  under  : — ■ 

For  steam  vessels — 

Under  i,ooo  tons  gross  register,  Rs.  30 

,,  1.500  ,,  ,,  ,,  „ 40 

,,  2,000  „ „ ,,  ,,  50 

Over  2,000  „ „ ,,  „ 60 

For  sailing  vessels — 

From  under  500  tons  gross  register, 
Rs.  30,  up  to  Rs.  80  for  vessels  of  over 
1,500  tons. 

Port  and  light  dues  are  charged  at  a 
uniform  rate  of  2 annas  (i  anna  port  and 
I anna  light)  per  net  register  ton,  and  in  the 


ZANZIBAR  SHIPPING 


event  of  a vessel  calling  twice  within  a 
period  of  seven  days  the  dues  are  waived 
on  the  occasion  of  the  second  visit. 

Imports  during  1908  were  valued  at 
;£i,232,957,  to  which  Great  Britain  con- 
tributed £i()2,2^2,  India  ;£'490,892,  and 
Germany,  ;£i90,i49.  It  is  therefore  obvious 
that,  so  far  as  European  trade  is  concerned, 
a foreign  country  enjoys  an  equal  share 
with  the  United  Kingdom  in  what  is  a 
British  Protectorate — an  anomalous  con- 
dition of  affairs  that  would  not  be  looked 
upon  with  equanimity  by  any  other  nation 
than  ourselves.  Taken  in  their  aggregate 
the  import  figures  for  1908  show  a remark- 
able advance — nearly  33  per  cent. — over 
those  of  the  previous  year,  pointing  to  a 
healthy  state  of  trade  development. 

Turning  to  the  export  trade,  there  is  also 
evidence  of  improvement,  although  not  to 
the  same  degree  as  is  manifest  in  the  in- 
ward traffic. 

Considering  the  existence  of  the  Biitish 
Protectorate  and  the  wide  British  territory 
on  the  mainland,  it  is  deplorable  to  have  to 
chronicle  the  fact  that  German  traders 
have  the  lion’s  share  with  ;£3 18,026,  as  the 
value  of  goods  sent  to  German  territory, 
against  finding  its  way  to  the 

United  Kingdom.  Exports  in  the  aggre- 
gate are  officially  assessed  as  being  wortli 
(in  1907)  about  one  million  sterling. 

By  the  revision  of  the  Customs  regula- 
tions in  1907,  several  alterations  were  made 
with  the  object  of  facilitating  trade.  Per- 
haps the  most  important  of  these  was  the 
absolute  abolition  of  all  duty  on  goods 
transhipped  for  other  ports.  Under  the 
old  order  of  things  such  goods  were  sub- 
ject to  an  excise  charge  of  12^  per  cent, 
on  their  value.  They  are  now  entirely 
exempt  from  duty.  This  concession  must 
naturally  be  a great  boon  to  the  transit 
trade,  upon  which  the  port  relies  for  one  of 
its  most  prolific  sources  of  commercial 
prosperity. 

Zanzibar,  though  an  open  roadstead,  is 
perfectly  safe.  It  has  no  harbour  dues. 
The  extension  of  the  Customs  wharf,  which 
will  enable  lighters  to  come  alongside  at 
any  state  of  the  tide,  is  now  in  course  of 
completion,  and  a suitable  place  for  pas- 
sengers to  land  and  embark  is  also  being 
constructed. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  features  to 
be  observed  in  connection  with  the  ship- 
ping trade  of  Zanzibar  is  the  preponderance 
of  German  vessels  engaged  in  the  trade, 
especially  when  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  the 


number  of  German  merchant  ships  visitin 
the  port  is  an  ever-increasing  one.  To 
take  the  latest  official  statistics  on  the 
subject,  viz.,  those  contained  in  the  Foreign 
Office  Report  for  1907,  issued  during  1908, 
it  would  appear  that  out  of  231  mer- 
cantile marine  vessels  of  all  nationalities 
entering  and  clearing  from  Zanzibar  in 
1907  no  fewer  than  122  carried  the  Kaiser’s 
flag  ! When  we  inquire  further,  we  find 
that  from  a tonnage  point  of  view  German 
predominance  is  even  more  marked,  Teu- 
tonic vessels  accounting  for  273,619  register 
tons,  out  of  466,429,  representing  the  aggre- 
gate of  all  merchant  ships  using  the  har- 
bour— a position  in  the  trade  which 
practically  amounts  to  a monopoly. 

Great  Britain,  on  the  other  hand,  not- 
withstanding the  intimate  relationship  in 
which  she  stands  towards  Zanzibar,  has  to 
be  content  with  the  second  place,  and  a 
bad  second  at  that,  her  record  for  1907 
being  77  vessels,  totalling  122,338  register 
tons. 

Nor  is  this  the  worst  feature  of  the  case, 
since  a comparison  between  1907  and  the 
preceding  year  demonstrates  that  whereas 
Great  Britain  can  only  claim  an  advance  of 
13  vessels,  and  an  increase  of  tonnage  equi- 
valent to  9,547  tons,  Germany  can  not  onlv 
boast  as  many  additional  vessels,  but  also  a 
gain  in  tonnage  of  41,974  register  tons, 
which  points  to  new  and  larger  vessels 
being  imported  into  the  trade  than  have 
hitherto  been  employed  by  the  German 
steamship  companies. 

The  pi  incipal  shipping  companies  making 
Zanzibar  a regular  port  of  call  are  the 
Deutsche  Ost-Afrika-Linie  (German),  the 
Messageries  Maritimes  (French),  the  British 
India  Steam  Navigation  Company  (British).' 
The  two  former  companies  are  heavily  sub- 
sidised by  their  respective  Governments. 

A native  shipowner  of  Bombay  has  also 
had  sufficient  enterprise  to  establish  a steam 
service  between  that  port  and  Zanzibar. 

As  to  the  presence  of  foreign  shipping  at 
Zanzibar  and  its  development  in  the  trade, 
one  cannot  do  better  than  quote  from  the 
part  of  Consul  Sinclair’s  1907  report  dealing 
with  this  question.  He  says  : — 

“ It  has  been  pointed  out  in  previous 
Consular  reports,  covering  a period  of  ten 
years,  but  it  cannot  be  too  strongly  empha- 
sised, that  the  rebates  and  preference 

I As  tills  volume  passes  through  the  press  it 
is  announced  that  the  Union-Castle  Line  is  estab- 
lishing a regular  service  to  Zanzibar  and  Mom- 
basa. 
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granted  to  German  and- French  shippers 
by  the  Deutsche  Ost-Afrika-Linie  and  Mes- 
sageries Maritimes  Companies,  whicli  are 
both  heavily  subsidised  by  their  respective 
Governments,  place  British  merchants  at  a 
strong  disadvantage  as  compared  with  their 
foreign  rivals. 

“ Probably  more  than  half  of  the  cargo 
and  passenger  traffic — the  accommodation 
for  the  latter  hardly  equals  the  demand — is 
British,  and  it  is  earnestly  to  he  hoped  that, 
in  view  of  the  great  and  growing  import- 
ance of  British  possessions  on  the  East 
Coast  of  Africa,  it  may  before  long  be 
found  possible  to  establish  a direct  British 
line  both  outward  and  homewards. 

“ Early  in  1907  the  Deutsche  Ost-Afrika- 
Linie  increased  the  sailings  of  their  Main 
Line  steamers  from  Hamburg  round  Africa 
by  both  Eastern  and  Western  routes  from 
a monthly  to  a three-weekly  service,  and, 
in  addition,  run  a six-weekly  service  of 
cargo  vessels  b}^  the  canal  route  to  and 
from  the  East  Coast  of  Africa.  The  sail- 
ings of  their  line  between  Bombay,  Zanzi- 
bar, and  Durban  were  also  made  fortnightly, 
and  connect  with  the  Main  Line  at  the  latter 
port.” 

So  weighty  a pronouncement  would  seem 
to  deserve  more  attention  in  official  circles 
than  it  has  so  far  received. 

A later  report,  also  emanating  from  the 
British  Consulate,  reiterates  very  much  the 
same  complaint.  As  is  pointed  out  therein, 
the  British  merchant,  under  existing  cir- 
cumstances, has  no  chance  at  all  in  compe- 
tition with  foreign,  and  particular!}'  German, 
trade  rivals,  assisted  as  the  latter  are  by 
special  concessions  and  rebates  which  are 
granted  by  the  Continental  subsidised  ship- 
ping lines  to  their  own  countrymen,  hut 
denied  where  English  shippers  are  con- 
cerned. In  other  respects  also  the  British 
exporter,  and  especially  if  he  he  a manu- 
facturer, is  heavily  handicapped  in  the  East 
African  markets  by  the  operation  of  the 
German  “through-rate”  system.  This 
system  is  a most  ingenious  combination  of 
railway  rate  and  ocean  freight,  which  is  so 
skilfully  manipulated  by  the  German  De- 
partment of  Commerce  that  factories  and 
works,  mills,  &c.,  although  situated  in  the 
centre  of  the  Fatherland,  far  from  the  sea- 
board, and  at  a disadvantage  geographically 
on  that  account,  are  enabled  to  send  their 
wares  down  to  the  coast  ports  for  shipment 
abroad  at  what  is  practically  a merely 
nominal  cost. 

Naturally  enough  German  trade  receives 
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most  useful  impetus  from  legislation  of  this 
kind,  which,  “grandmotherly”  though  it 
may  he,  served  its  purpose  in  establishing 
Teutonic  merchants  in  foreign  markets. 

There  is  small  cause  for  wonder  if 
German  shipping,  under  such  eminently 
favourable  conditions,  has  to  all  intents  and 
purposes  captured  the  carrying  trade  of 
East  Africa,  including  that  of  the  British 
East  Africa  Protectorate.  The  question  is 
whether  Great  Britain  can  afford  to  allow 
the  present  state  of  things  to  continue, 
admitting  the  axiom  that  trade  follows  the 
Hag,  and  assuming  also  that  German  ship- 
ping, now  so  iirmly  established  in  the  East 
African  trade,  is  not  going  to  be  induced  to 
relinquish  its  hold  except  bv  means  outside 
ordinary  commercial  methods. 

An  English  Parliamentary  Committee 
has  studied  and  reported  on  the  subject, 
and  it  is  generally  allowed  that  just  as  the 
German  shipping  prosperity  is  mainly  due 
to  generous  subsidies  and  other  Govern- 
mental assistance  and  encouragement,  so 
British  shipping,  to  regain  its  position, 
must  have  something  in  the  shape  of  prac- 
tical sympathy  from  the  State. 

Shipping  subsidies  are  to  be  deprecated 
for  many  reasons,  and  probably  no  class  in 
the  commercial  community  is  more  opposed 


to  such  “ hothouse  ' methods  of  developing 
an  industry  than  is  the  ship-owning  class. 
But  special  cases  call  for  special  treatment. 
Such  a case  is  that  of  the  Cunard  Company, 
whose  hid  for  supremacy  in  the  Atlantic 
trade  was  made  a national  concern,  and  has 
now  become  a national  success.  It  would 
appear  that  we  have  arrived  at  a time  when 
we  must  ask  ourselves  as  a nation  if  the 
shipping  trade  of  half  a continent  is  worth 
a dole  from  the  national  treasurv,  or 
whether  we  are  content  to  see  the  German 
Hag  the  only  Hag  in  East  African  waters,  to 
pay  German  ships  to  carrv  our  soldiers  and 
our  Government  stores,  and  to  let  the  ever- 
expanding  markets  of  a fabulously  rich 
countr_v,  only  as  yet  in  its  infancy  so  far  as 
trade  is  concerned,  become  the  absolute 
monopoly  of  the  German  buyer  and  manu- 
facturer. 

Pemba,  the  great  centre  of  the  clove  and 
spice  cultivation,  is  linked  up  with  Zanzibar 
b}'  Government  steamers  plying  four  times 
a month  to  the  Pemba  ports  of  Nkoani,  Neti, 
and  Chaki  Chaki.  Two  vessels — the  KHwa 
and  Barav:a — are  employed  in  the  service, 
and  between  them  the}'  carried  nearly  7,000 
passengers  in  1907.  Numerous  dhows  also 
trade  regularly  from  Zanzibar  to  the  ports 
named. 


Port  Durnford  offers  a safe  anchorage  in 
the  Birikan  River,  near  the  town  of  that 
name.  The  bar  at  the  entrance  can  be 
crossed  on  a draught  of  21  feet  at  low 
w'ater,  according  to  the  condition  of  the 
tide,  which  has  a rise  of  from  q to  12  feet. 
The  state  of  the  bar  channel  leaves  some- 
thing to  be  desired,  but  once  inside,  vessels 
can  ride  in  6 fathoms.  Doubtless  as  the 
place  increases  in  commercial  importance 
the  development  of  which  it  is  capable  :is  a 
port  will  be  undertaken. 

Lamu  (lat.  2T9°  S.,  long.  4o'55°  E.)  is  also 
a safe  port,  vvith  deep  anchorage  for  vessels 
once  they  are  over  the  bar,  but  there  is 
only  about  18  feet  of  water  at  spring  tides, 
and  the  entrance  channel,  though  straight, 
is  somewhat  narrow  for  convenient  naviga- 
tion. The  steamers  of  the  British  India 
and  German  East  Africa  lines  call  there 
regularl}'  nevertheless. 

Juba  River  offers  uo  accommodation  for 
ocean  shipping,  owing  to  the  inrpassable 
nature  of  the  bar  at  its  mouth,  which  is 
only  navigable  for  small  craft  or  very 
light  draught  steamers.  Shipping  can  find 
anchorage  in  deep  water  about  a mile  out- 
side the  bar,  but  there  is  considerable  swell. 
The  Juba  can  hardly  yet  be  classed  as  a 
port  of  any  consequence. 
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AM  afraid  you  arc 
taking  too  big  a bite 
off  the  cherry,”  was 
the  remark  of  a well- 
known  settler,  soon 
after  I had  landed 
in  British  East 
Africa  and  had  ex- 
plained the  object  of  my  visit.  “The 
country  is  too  large,  too  new,  and  too 
unsettled.”  I then  thought  that  perhaps 
the  neighbouring  colon}',  (lerman  East 
Africa,  would  have  to  be  included,  but 
this  idea  was  immediately  vetoed  by  the 
majority  of  settlers  I met.  “No!  No! 
British  East  Africa  is  big  enough  and  in- 
teresting enough  ! ” they  exclaimed  ; so, 
having  put  my  hand  to  the  plough,  I had 
to  continue  the  furrow.  That  the  country 
was  large  and  the  farms  far  apart,  I and 
my  mule  soon  discovered,  but  I also  found 
a general  keenness  on  the  part  of  every 
one  1 met  to  forward  my  undertaking,  so 
that  by  dint  of  hard  work,  long  treks,  and 
(at  times)  short  rations,  obstacles  one  by 
one  were  surmounted. 

Although  there  are  several  things  not 
included  witliin  these  covers  that  I could 
wish  to  sec,  still,  I trust  that  the  contents 
may  open  the  eyes  of  possible  settlers  to 
the  many  great  advantages  and  prospects 
of  British  East  Africa. 

This  book  could  never  have  been  com- 
piled but  for  the  cordial  co-operation  of 
the  residents  of  the  country.  jMy  thanks 
are  specially  due  to  the  following  Govern- 
ment ofiicials  for  information,  notes,  or 
photographs  ; — 

J.  Ainsworth,  C.iVLG.,  Provincial  Com- 
missioner. 


S.  S.  Bagge,  C.M.ti.,  Provincial  Com- 
missioner. 

E.  Battiscombe,  Assistant-Director  of 
Eorests. 

The  Hon.  C.  C.  Bowring,  C.M.G., 
Treasurer. 

A.  E.  Cruickshank,  Traffic  Alanager  of 
the  Uganda  Railway. 

The  lion.  H.  A.  F.  Currie,  C.M.Cf., 
General  Manager  of  the  Uganda  Kailwav. 

B.  Eastwood,  Chief  Accountant  of  tlie 
Uganda  Railway. 

G.  \V.  Evans,  Kabete  Government  Farm. 

Professor  Fraser,  Educational  Depart- 
ment. 

J.  T.  Gosling,  Postmaster-General. 

J.  K.  Hill,  Government  Farm,  Naivasha. 

C.  W.  Hobley,  C.M.G.,  Provincial  Com- 
missioner. 

A.  C.  MacDonald,  Director  of  Agriculture. 

Dr.  Milne,  Senior  Medical  Officer. 

Lieut. -Col.  Montgomery,  Land  Depart- 
ment. 

G.  J.  Muir,  Customs  Department. 

A.  B.  Percival,  x^cting  Game  Ranger. 

H.  Pidcock,  Harbour  Department. 

R.  J.  Stordy,  Cliief  of  Veterinary  De- 
partment. 

A.  E.  Townsend,  Assistant-Director  of 
Surveys. 

D.  D.  Waller,  Assistant- Director  of 
Transport,  and  also  the  staff  of  the  Uganda 
Railway  in  toto. 

G.  K.  Watts,  Director  of  Public  Works. 

R.  Barton  Wright,  Land  Department. 

While  in  Zanzibar  my  thanks  are 
especially  due  to — 

Captain  Barton,  C.M.G.,  First  iMinister. 

Dr.  F.  Charlesworth,  C.M. 

(j.  Crawley,  Public  Works  Department. 
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Peter  Grain,  Attorney-General. 

R.  N.  Lyne,  Director  of  .Vgriculture. 

Brigadier-General  A.  PL  Raikes. 

C.  Rivers-Smith,  Director  of  Instruction. 

I should  be  churlish  if  I did  not  acknow- 
ledge the  whole-hearted  hospitality  of  the 
settlers  generally,  and  did  not  single  out 
Lord  Delamere,  to  whose  great  assistance 
I owe  more  than  1 can  say.  My  thanks 
are  also  due  to  the  members  and  Com- 
mittee of  the  Nairobi,  Kisumu,  Entebbe, 
Mombasa,  and  Zanzibar  Clubs,  to  Lord 
Cardross  for  his  article  on  the  Turf, 
and  to — 

A.  G.  Anderson  and  R.  Pk  Mayer,  of 
the  East  Africa  Standard. 

P.  H.  Clarke,  Ltd. 

R.  G.  Cunninghame,  of  big  game  fame. 

A.  Davis,  of  the  Leader. 

E.  Denne,  of  Smith,  Mackenzie  & Co. 

A.  E.  P'awcus,  of  Plindlip  cN  P'awcus 
Plstates,  Ltd. 

F.  P'irmin,  accountant  and  typist. 

Pk  C.  Hobson. 

x4.  C.  Hoey,  the  well-known  hunter. 

Majoi'  Leggett,  D.S.O. 

P".  A.  G.  Pape. 

Captain  Salkeld. 

W.  G.  Scwall,  P'.R.G.S. 

Colonel  Owen  Thomas,  of  the  Uplands 
of  East  Africa  Syndicate,  and 

W.  MacLellan  Wilson,  of  the  .Advertiser. 

In  addition  I have  to  thank  the  managers 
and  assistants  of  the  various  branches  of 
the  National  Bank  of  India,  the  manager 
of  the  Norfolk  Plotel,  and  the  professional 
photographers,  \\k  D.  Young,  and  Pk  Favre 
(of  Nairobi),  jV.  Lobo  (of  Uganda),  D.  Pk 
Figueriedo  (of  Mombasa),  A.  C.  Gomes  & 
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Son  (of  Zanzibar),  and  Elliott  & Fry, 
London. 

I have  derived  much  assistance  from  the 
East  Africa  Standard's  Red  Book,  and  I 
have  also  to  e.vpress  my  appreciation  of  the 
services  of  my  agents,  Smith,  Mackenzie  & 


Co,,  of  Alombasa  and  Zanzibar,  and  Fischat 
and  Firmin,  Nairobi  ; and  I must  particu- 
larly mention  the  London  Editorial  Staff, 
headed  by  Frank  Holderness  Gale  (Editor- 
in-Chief),  who  at  once  took  an  active  and 
keen  interest  in  this  the  most  important 


part  of  the  work  ; my  printers  and  block- 
makers,  Alessrs.  Unwin  Brothers,  Ltd.,  of 
whose  courtesy  and  kindness  it  would  be 
impossible  to  speak  too  highly  ; and  their 
representative,  Mr.  John  Bentley,  who 
personally  supervised  the  block-making. 
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